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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or Epucarion, 
Washington, September 25, 1909. 


Sir: It is now possible, in accordance with an arrangement between 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Public Printer, to count with 
confidence on the issuance of the first volume of the annual report 
of this office by the first week in December next following the close 
of the fiscal and scholastic year to which it relates; and the second 
volume, including the statistical tables, by the first week of the next 
following month of March. In view of this relatively early issuance 
of the first volume we may fairly expect that it will be widely used 
as a yearbook for ordinary reference in connection with educational 
movements of the recent past and the educational programme of the 
immediate future. Accordingly, every effort has been put forth in 
this office to render those portions of the volume which might serve 
such purposes as full and accurate as possible. 

As a result of this effort the volume herewith presented will be 
found to contain numerous bare statements of fact. These several 
statements are necessarily packed, each of them, into small compass 
and with very little of connective tissue. It is believed that in this 
form they will best serve the diverse uses to which they will be put 
by different readers, each of whom will supply his own setting and 
interpretation of the facts which he employs. 

There are, however, many readers of such reports to whom some 
provisional coordination and interpretation of these various mate- 
rials may be of service. It is not to be forgotten that the changes 
and incidents herein set forth are not in reality unrelated one to 
another, but are, all of them, parts of one great movement of our 
civilization, each holding a place of its own in some current of that 
general movement. It is obvious that any survey which should at- 
tempt to map out the limits or determine the direction of these 
several currents must be altogether provisional in character. Even 
so, it would seem to promise a certain usefulness, in view of present 
needs. Accordingly attention will be called in the following para- 
graphs to some of the more important tendencies which can already 
be discerned in the educational world, particularly within the limits 
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of the United States, in the period under consideration. Inasmuch 
as the statistical portion of the report is to follow this volume within 
a brief period, the numerical summaries which have in the past 
appeared in connection with the commissioner’s introduction are this 
year deferred for presentation in the second volume. 


EDUCATION AND MORALS. 


1.. The year 1908-9 has been marked in our educational history by 
an unusual emphasis upon the moral aspects of instruction. In the 
month of September, 1908, there was held at the University of Lon- 
don what was known as the First International Moral Education 
Congress. The published record of the proceedings of this congress 
opens with the following brief survey of recent movements in moral 
education: 


The remarkable success of the First International Moral Education Congress 
is explained by the fact that during the last decade the interest in moral educa- 
tion has grown on all sides. In 1905 a new Italian education code was pub- 
lished, laying the utmost stress on moral education and making detailed regu- 
lations with regard to moral instruction. In the following year a new Hun- 
garian education code was issued, which is even more emphatic and detailed 
in its references to moral education. In 1905 a new Austrian education code 
came to light, containing a large number of references to moral education. In 
Portugal an excellent manual of moral instruction for primary schools, as dis- 
tinct from religious instruction, was officially published in 1906, and approved 
by the cardinal of Lisbon (Compendio de Moral e Doutrina Christa, by Conego 
Manuel Anaguim, Lisbon; Livraria Ferreira). In the United States schemes of 
moral instruction have been elaborated in many places. In Germany the most 
recent reading books for elementary schools contain abundance of ethical mat- 
ter. In Switzerland several cantons have taken distinct steps in the direction 
of drawing up moral instruction programmes. In Belgium excellent moral 
instruction syllabuses for primary schools and for training colleges exist. In 
France and Japan, where moral instruction has already been introduced, the 
subject is being studied with redoubled interest. In Russia the authorities are 
turning their attention to this subject. And, finally, in England the code of the 
board of education for 1906 stated that ‘“‘ moral instruction should form an 
important part of every school curriculum.” 


While this congress was initiated by the International Union of 
Ethical Societies, it was given a broadly inclusive character, and 
achieved a noteworthy success in bringing together the representa- 
tives of widely divergent schools of thought. The substantial inter- 
est which it aroused is evidenced by the fact that it embraced repre- 
sentatives of twenty-one governments. A volume of Papers on Moral 
Education was published for the executive committee of the congress, 
The articles included in this volume present the subject in the greatest 
variety of ways, and give an impression of the astonishing amount 
of thought and interest which it has of late aroused. The separately 
published Records of the Proceedings includes an illuminating memo- 
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randum on his “General impressions of the outcome of the congress,” 
contributed by Prof. J. H. Muirhead. Professor Muirhead’s first 
impression was of the vast amount of thought that is being given, in 
all parts of the civilized world, to the problem of moral education. 
Along with this was the impression that the countries represented 
were able to show in their reports a great amount of solid achieve- 
ment in this field, particularly as regards the newer type of school 
under municipal control. The second impression was “that school 
is only a part, and at the best a very small part, of the means.” These 
impressions as to matters of general agreement are followed by a 
third impression as to the great significance of the discussions in 
which marked disagreement appeared. Such differences were in evi- 
dence in the discussion of the moral value of coeducation and of 
systematic moral instruction. These, however, were insignificant in 
comparison with the differences concerning the relation between moral 
and religious education. It would appear from Professor Muirhead’s 
memorandum that the discussion of this, the most delicate and difli- 
cult subject with which the congress could deal, was marked by 
dignity and seriousness, and might be expected to contribute some- 
what to a common understanding on the part of those approaching 
the question from opposite sides. 

There have. been other years in which attention has been strongly 
centered upon this subject. Moral education has, however, been 
mainly discussed in the past, outside of ethical societies and purely 
pedagogical circles, as subsidiary to some other interest. The dis- 
cussions of the past year show a marked tendency toward the con- 
sideration of morals as an independent and dominant concern in all 
educational procedure. While the relations of ethics to other subjects 
necessarily occupy a large place in these discussions, it is a normative 
rather than a tributary part which is commonly assigned to the 
ethical -view of life. . 

In addition to the papers of the Moral Education Congress, a num- 
ber of other significant publications have appeared. Foremost among 
these is the report on Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, in 
two volumes, edited on behalf of the international committee on moral 
-training by Dr. Michael E. Sadler. The initial steps which led to the 
appointment of this international committee were taken by the Rev- 
erend Doctor Paton, of Nottingham, England, Mr. Harrold Johnson, 
Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, and Mr. W. T. Stead. The first fruits of 
their labors, as presented in this two-volume report, add greatly to 
the rich materials presented by the Moral Education Congress. It 
embraces brief accounts of the teaching of morals in many lands. 

A brief list of recent books and articles relating to moral educa- 
tion is appended to this introduction. 
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One of the definite forms which the question of moral education 
assumes in this country is the question as to provision in our courses 
of study for the direct and systematic teaching of morals. With 
reference to this question, it should be remarked in the first place that 
any such instruction can furnish at best only a small part of the actual 
moral education to be effected by the school. The view has been re- 
peatedly emphasized that all school training and instruction that is 
worth anything is moral in its influence. It should be added that 
mere talk about morals is the driest part, as the mere appeal to moral 
emotion is the least substantial part, of what the school can accom- 
plish in this field. The moral life is rooted in every serious occupa- 
tion in life. The pursuit of the sciences, the preparation for indus- 
try, and all other school occupations are not only associated with per- 
vasive moral influences, but they offer also some of the substantial 
materials of moral character. It is none the less true that, because 
the moral life is rooted in all forms of human occupation and interest, 
the intellectual interest in clear thinking and system is one of its sup- 
ports; and one of the available and necessary modes of approach to 
the subject is that of direct instruction concerning its various aspects, 
forms, and characteristics. Such detailed and orderly instruction, 
moreover, may be mightily reenforced by examples drawn from his- 
tory and literature and from every-day experience. 

The achievements of France and Japan as regards systematic moral 
instruction in the public schools is worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration. With all of its deficiencies, such instruction in these two 
countries has apparently accomplished much that is well worth the 
doing. As President Thwing has said in his recent work on Educa- 
tion in the Far East, speaking of Japan: 

No subject of the whole course of study, from the primary school to the uni- 
versity, is so commonly taught or is so constantly honored in its teaching as 
the science of right living (p. 14). 

No subject has taken a serious place in the make-up of an educated 
man until it has been consciously thought about and studied, and 
morals can be no exception to the rule. Much interest, accordingly, - 
attaches to the efforts which have been making, particularly within 
the past year in this country, to prepare really interesting and in- 
forming manuals of moral instruction and to devise methods of teach- 
ing this subject in the public schools. The outcome of some of these 
efforts is indicated in the list of publications at the end of this intro- 
duction. I wish to call the especial attention of school authorities to 
the importance of providing in some way for explicit instruction in 
this subject in the public schools, not omitting reference to the side of 
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civic and industrial obligations and that of courtesy in manners. Let 
it be frankly admitted that such explicit teaching is the smallest part 
of the work to be done, but let it not be forgotten that it is also an 
indispensable part. 

Those who would maintain that the moral life has other rootings 
than that in religion, would, for the most part, admit that it is deeply 
rooted in religion, and that for many of our people its strongest 
motives are to be found in their religious convictions; that many, in 
fact, would regard it as insufficiently grounded and nourished with- 
out such religious convictions. The teaching of religious systems is 
no longer under serious consideration so far as our public schools are 
concerned. Historical and social influences have drawn a definite line 
in this country between the public schools and the churches, leaving 
the rights and responsibilities of religious instruction to the latter. 
It would be futile, even if it were desirable, to attempt to revise this 
decision of the American people. There has been, however, within 
the past two or three years a widespread discussion of the proposal 
that arrangements be made between the educational authorities and 
ecclesiastical organizations under which pupils should be excused 
from the schools for one half-day in the week—Wednesday afternoon 
has been suggested—in order that they may in that time receive re- 
ligious and moral instruction in their several churches. This proposal 
has been set forth in detail by the Rev. George U. Wenner, D. D., in 
a volume entitled “ Religious Education and the Public School ” (see 
the list of references at the end of this chapter), and has been under 
consideration by a representative committee during the past two or 
three years. : 

A good deal of interest attaches to this proposal, which is closely 
related to the practice followed in the public schools of St. Louis 
many years ago during the superintendency of Dr. William T. Harris. 
Whether the plan is workable on a large scale or not, under American 
conditions, can only be determined by a fair trial in communities in 
which public sentiment clearly supports the experiment. It is not to 
be supposed that it will even be put upon its trial in the absence of 
such public sentiment. In any community which should provide for 
the withdrawal of pupils from the public schools, by their parents, 
for such hours of religious instruction, it is fair to expect that 
emphasis will be laid by the religious teachers upon those moral 
values which are the immediate concern of the state; and these hours, 
moreover, should be utilized by the school authorities for such serious 
and well-considered moral instruction as may properly be given to 
those pupils who, by their parents’ choice, should spend them in the 
public school under the care of their regular teachers. 
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ART EDUCATION. 


2 


2. However faithfully the fine arts may be taught for their own 
sake, without moralizing, their moral implications are subtle and 
profound. For this reason and for every reason a large significance 
attaches to the efforts which are now making to further the develop- 
ment of art education in this country. We are still too prone to treat 
the fine arts, including music, as a pretty embroidery upon our edu- 
cational fabric. It is safe to say that we shall not get a well-balanced 
education as regards moral influence, civic ideals, or personal and 
industrial efficiency, until instruction on the side of the arts shall 
become as seriously and effectively organized in our, courses of studies 
as is instruction on the side of the sciences. Art is, indeed, as Dr. 
Halsey Ives has put it, “a constructive influence in the development 
of civilization.” 

As regards the general diffusion of art education, the significant 
event of the year was the Third International Art Congress for the 
Development of Drawing and Art Teaching and their Application to 
Industries. The congress was held in London, in the month of 
August, 1908. Its title relates it to the renewed activity in respect to 
industrial or vocational training. This latter movement reaches down 
to the very foundations of democratic society where, also, in every 
modern nation must be laid the basis of national art. 

A permanent and valuable result of child study is exemplified in 
the importance attached, in this congress, to the child’s own interest 
in the initial stages of art instruction. This principle was emphasized 
in the discussions, and it is a marked feature of the new system of 
art instruction adopted by the French Government for its schools 
during the present year. In this particular the influence of American 
precedents is recognized. But while, as the art work of our schools 
plainly shows, we hold a commanding position in respect to the early 
stages of instruction in this branch, our own representatives at the 
London congress were struck by the weak points in the more ad- 
vanced stages of our school work. Their opinions on these points, 
quoted elsewhere in this report, deserve special attention. 

The effort to secure unity of action on the part of the various 
agencies engaged in this country in the development of the fine arts 
led to a meeting at Washington in May, 1909, which resulted in the 
formation of a federation of American art societies. The proceed- 
ings of the convention which called this association into existence 
indicate its broad purpose. The province of fine arts, as an expression 
of ideal beauty, was here related to the creation of a national sense 
of beauty through the instrumentalities of common life—the school, 
the home, rural highways, and the “ city beautiful.” 
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On account of the signal interest in the subject of art instruction 
at the present time, and the broader aspects which the subject is 
assuming, the moment seemed opportune for a comprehensive survey 
of the agencies for the promotion of this interest in our own country. 
Such a survey has accordingly been presented-in a statistical mono- 
graph issued as a number of the bulletin of this office, bearing the 
title “ Instruction in the Fine and Manual Arts in the United States,” 
which was prepared by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, one of the repre- 
sentatives of this department at the London congress. (Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1909, No. 6, 184 p.) Attention should be called 
also to the attractive illustrated volume entitled “Art Education in 
the Public Schools of the United States,” which was edited by Mr. 
James Parton Haney, as part of the American exhibit at the con- 
gress. (New York, American Art Annual, 1908, 432 p.) 


EDUCATION FOR HEALTH. 


3. The hygienic side of education has been brought under strong 
emphasis in the course of the year. Such emphasis was first laid and 
most conspicuously by the International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
held in the city of Washington September 21—October 12,1908. This 
congress was attended by many of the foremost authorities of all 
lands in matters relating to tuberculosis. By its discussions, its 
exhibits, and its awards,it directed the attention of our people as 
never before to the need of general knowledge touching the preven- 
tion of tubercular diseases; and inasmuch as these preventive meas- 
ures are in large part those which make for the general health of the 
body, the influence of the congress has counted for the advancement 
of educational hygiene in all of its aspects. 

The measures adopted in this country to check the spread of tuber- 
culosis have been reviewed by Mr. Phil P. Jacobs, of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, who states 
that appropriations of over $4,000,000 for the suppression of con- 
sumption have been made by 28 States in the year 1909. With ap- 
propriations from cities and counties and nearly $1,000,000 from the 
National Government, it is estimated that about $8,000,000, all told, 
have been publicly appropriated during the past year for the fight 
against tuberculosis. Of the 43 States and Territories whose legis- 
latures held sessions after January 1, 1909, 28 passed laws pertain- 
ing to this disease. (The Survey, vol. 22, p. 821-822, September 15, 
1909.) 

It is indeed fortunate that this special propaganda should have 
given to the movement for health-teaching in the schools such an 
impetus as many years of more general advocacy had failed to bring 
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about. Particular attention should be called to the findings of the 
jury of awards of the Tuberculosis Congress with reference to edu- 
cational leaflets submitted in competition. The following is a list 
of the more important of these awards: 


CLASS A.—LEAFLETS FOR ADULTS GENERALLY. 


$100 prize (highest award).—Plain facts about tuberculosis. Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. ; 

Silver medal.—Schutz vor Schwindsucht. Verein zur Bekiimpfung der 
Schwindsucht in Chemnitz und Umgebung. 

Special award, gold medal.—Consumption is the most common form of tuber- 
culosis and is a germ disease. O. D. Wescott, M. D., Denver, Colo. 


CLASS B.—LEAFLETS FOR TEACHERS. 

Gold medal.—Tuberculosis, a leaflet for teachers. H. 8. Goodall, M. D., New 
York. : 

Silver medal.—The warfare against tuberculosis and the relation of teachers 
thereto. George H. Kress, M. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CLASS C.—LEAFLETS FOR MOTHERS. 


$100 prize (highest award).—Schutz vor Schwindsucht. Merkblatt fiir Miit- 
ter. Verein zur Bekiimpfung der Schwindsucht in Chemnitz und Umgebung. 

Gold medal.—Facts a mother should know concerning tuberculosis. George 
H. Kress, M. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Silver medal.—Educational leaflet for mothers. Miss Mabel Jaques, Phila- 
delphia. 

In medical schools lectures on hygiene have been given for many 
years. Harvard University has recently established a department 
of preventive medicine and hygiene, the object of which is to prepare 
men to serve on boards of health, state or municipal, and to investi- 
gate the causes of epidemics and methods of preventing the spread of 
epidemics. 

The training for health in the public schools appears in the form 
of various activities which overlap and reenforce one another. Med- 
ical inspection of the schools has received unusual attention within 
the past year. Louisiana has provided for the testing of the sight 
and hearing of all pupils during the first month of the school year 
(act of July 9, 1908), and a similar act in Colorado provides for the 
more general inspection of all school children, with a view to detect- 
ing and correcting physical defects. Indiana has passed an act pro- 
viding for medical inspection of schools, Ohio an act authorizing 
city school boards to employ medical inspectors and nurses in the 
public schools, and New Jersey an act requiring boards of education 
to employ competent physicians as medical inspectors. Traveling 
physicians have within the year been employed for the first time in 
the Alaska school service, whose business it is to treat the sick among 
the Eskimo and Indians and teach them the practice of hygienic 
living. 
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Open-air schools for tubercular children have been established in 
Boston, Brookline, Providence, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, and 
other cities; The playground movement and the promotion of whole- 
some play among school children, together with related efforts repre- 
sented by athletic and other associations, have made marked progress. 
The comprehensive programme for the supervision and promotion 
of those school activities which have most to do with the health of 
pupils, particularly as it is carried out in the cities of New York, 
Boston, and St. Louis, has excited warm interest and admiration. 

An important contribution has been. made to the literature of 
medical inspection. in a volume prepared by Doctors Gulick and 
Ayres under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation, entitled 
“Medical Inspection of Schools.” (New York, Charities Publication 
Committee, 1908, x+276 p.) This work presents a general survey 
of the subject, brought down to the year 1908. Another publication 
relating to health in the schools may be mentioned here, namely, 
“The Daily Meals of School Children,” by Miss Caroline L. Hunt 
(Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education, 1909, No. 8, 
62 p.), which has proved useful in suggesting to parents and teachers 
wholesome measures relative to the feeding of children of school age. 

The year has been a good one in what it has done for wholesome 
living as regards the physical life. The bearings of such wholesome 
living upon the moral character of our people are incalculable but 
none the less obvious. 

The Third International Congress on School Hygiene will be held 
at Paris, France, August 2-7, 1910. These congresses have proved 
a valuable aid in the extension of interest and information relative to 
school hygiene, and American school men will follow with unusual 
interest the proceedings of the Paris meeting. 


TRAINING FOR VOCATION. 


4, Industrial education has continued to command attention in all 
parts of the country. While progress in this field is still represented 
mainly by inquiries and discussions, it is a fact of no small impor- 
tance that those discussions are manifestly tending to greater clear- 
ness in our conception of the problem. What will probably rank as 
the best statement, up to this time, of the nature and conditions of 
that problem, was the presidential address of Dr. L. D. Harvey, of 
the National Education Association, presented at the Denver meeting, 
in July of this year. Doctor Harvey showed that skill in industrial 
processes must be related to a broad knowledge not only of industrial 
needs and conditions, but also of the larger demands of human life. 
His survey of the various types of industrial school was comprehen- 
sive and suggestive. 
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While the subject of industrial education was one of the leading 
topics at the meeting of the national association, it was the sole topic 
of an extremely interesting meeting of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, held at Atlanta in November, 
1908. In addition to the reports of proceedings of these organiza- 
tions, a considerable literature on industrial education has appeared 
in the course of the year. One number of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia (vol. 
33, No. 1) was devoted to a symposium upon this subject. Prof. 
Paul H. Hanus has issued a volume on Beginnings in Industrial 
Education. Important reports, bulletins, and circulars have been 
issued by the New York State Education Department, by the indus- 
trial education commissions of Massachusetts and New Jersey, and by 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. It 
is a fact of more than ordinary significance that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has appointed a committee to report on the subject 
_ of trade schools, and that this committee has arranged for a confer- 
ence upon the subject, to be held in the city of Washington in October, 
1909. The committee on industrial education of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which was created at the Pittsburg meeting 
of that organization in 1904, presented its fifth annual report at the 
New York meeting in May, 1909. At least: four other national indus- 
trial organizations have committees dealing with the same subject. 

Certain aspects of industrial education which have commanded 
attention in the course of the year are the following: 

It becomes increasingly evident that one of the vital elements of 
the problem is the question of the relation of school training to shop 
practice or apprenticeship. Indeed there is danger that the plans and 
discussions of industrial training in schools will be “ up in the air” 
unless due account be taken of these two necessary sides of such 
training and of their relation the one to the other. A preliminary 
study of this subject was made by President Carroll D. Wright 
shortly before his death, and was published by this office. (Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1908, No. 6, 116 p.) 

The special combination of shop practice with regular scholastic 
training, which was introduced two or three years ago by the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, is still followed with much interest. A modifica- 
tion of this plan,has been carried into effect in the public schools of 
Fitchburg, Mass. The interest which the city of Fitchburg has com- 
manded during the year has been deepened by the provision which 
has now been made for model and practice schools for the teaching of 
manual arts in connection with the state normal school located in that 
city. A new building for the use of these schools is now nearing com- 
pletion. A cooperative course in preparation for the metal trades has 
been introduced into the Lewis Institute, in Chicago, for boys from 
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16 to 20 years of age. Each boy in each of the two years of this 
course spends twenty-six weeks in the shop and twenty-four weeks 
in school, receiving from his employer the school tuition fee of $50 
a year and $5 a week for the time he works in the shop. 

The subject of industrial education is found to be most intimately 
connected with that of continuation schools. This connection is 
touched upon by a number of our American writers upon this sub- 
ject, notably by Professor Hanus in his volume on “ Beginnings in 
Industrial Education,” to which reference has already been made. 
This office published a survey of the organization of continuation 
schools in this country and abroad in 1907 under the title “ The 
Continuation School in the United States,” by Mr. Arthur J. Jones 
(Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1907, No. 1, 157 p.). A notable 
English work on this subject which has attracted much attention in 
this country is that of Dr. Michael E. Sadler, entitled “ Continuation 
Schools in England and Elsewhere; Their Place in the Educational 
System of an Industrial and Commercial State.” (Manchester, at 
the University Press, 1907, xxvi+-779 p.) 

Many diverse and often opposing interests are concerned in the 
effort to work out an American system of industrial education. All 
of these interests and the views which they have to present are to be 
given full and fair consideration. The point to be emphasized here 
is that to render such a system stable and altogether American it must 
be made a genuinely educational system. Our trade schools, in the 
long run, must be satisfactorily related to our whole system of schools. 
The only ultimate solution of the problem must necessarily be an 
educational solution. 

Agricultural education has been stimulated during the year by the 
inquiries and the report of the Commission on Country Life, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt. The establishment of agricultural 
high schools in different parts of the country goes steadily forward. 
Mississippi and Arkansas have made important beginnings in the 
establishment of such schools during the past year. Minnesota has 
provided for agricultural departments in the graded schools of the 
State. 

The organization of the American Home Economics Association 
at the city of Washington in December, 1908, has given a new impetus 
to one of the most important branches of our industrial education, 
that which is commonly known as domestic economy or domestic 
science. One speaker at the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Denver proposed that the plain word “ housekeeping ” be 
used to describe this branch of school training. It is doubtful 
whether any other kind of industrial education has advanced more 
rapidly than this toward definite and practicable courses of training. 
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5. The most conspicuous change within the year in the field of 
state school administration is the reorganization of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. The new board is in effect a consolidation of 
the old board, as it has been from the days of Horace Mann, with 
the more recent commission on industrial education. It is a matter 
of great significance for the development of education in the State 
that the unfortunate division of interest between representatives of 
the older system of schools and the advocates of industrial education 
is to all appearance brought to an end by this consolidation. The 
new board of nine members, appointed by the governor and con- 
firmed by the council, includes certain individuals who had been 
members of the old board and of the industrial commission. This 
board is to appoint a commissioner of education for a five-term 
period, whose salary will be fixed by the governor and council. In 
addition to the powers formerly exercised by the secretary of the 
board of education, this new commissioner “ shall have supervision 
of all educational work supported in whole or in part by the Com- 
monwealth.” He is to be assisted by two deputy commissioners, one 
of them being especially qualified to deal with industrial education. 
The reorganization went into effect on the Ist day of July, 1909. 

There is a widespread effort toward a far-reaching revision of 
state school laws. This effort, as was shown in my report for the year 
1908, has in several States taken the form of the appointment of 
educational commissions, upon whom has devolved the preliminary 
study of the proposed revision and the recommendation to the legis- 
lature of needed changes in the public statutes. Such a movement 
is still under way, as is shown by the appointment of new commis- 
sions of a similar character in the States of Connecticut, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, and Vermont. Thus 
far, however, this method of dealing with the question has proved in 
a measure disappointing. Some of the commissions have issued pub-— 
lications of an informing character and have made valuable sugges- 
tions as to statutory improvements. In the States of Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Iowa, however, in which some of the most important 
work by educational commissions has been done, the definite measures 
which they have laid before the legislatures have failed to become 
laws. In West Virginia, on the other hand, which was a pioneer in 
this method of dealing with the problem, the labors of a state commis- 
sion eventuated in a greatly improved school code, adopted March 6, 
1908. i 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the good influence of any 
one of these state commissions is even now at an end; and in some 
instances, as in Kentucky, Maryland, and Virginia, their formal 
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reports are not due until the year 1910. In the States just mentioned 
and in other States of the South the educational campaign, to which 
attention was called in my report for the year 1908, is still command- 
ing the deepest interest. In Kentucky special “ whirlwind cam- 
paigns ” have been conducted in the shape of a large number of 
public addresses in different parts of the State, condensed into a few 
days or a few weeks at the most, the purpose of which is to concen- 
trate public attention on particular needs of the state school system. 
It would be impossible to enumerate here any considerable number of 
the interesting developments in southern education within the period 
under review. As examples, however, mention may be made of the 
employment by the State of Virginia of a state supervisor of rural 
schools, and the provision made in the State of North Carolina for 
supervision, from the office of the state superintendent of public 
instruction, of all agencies in the State which deal with the training 
of teachers. . 

Two important conferences of the chief school officers of the several 
States and Territories with representatives of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation have been held within the year, one at Chicago in February, 
1909, in connection with the meeting of the department of super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, and one at Denver 
in July of this year, in connection with the general meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

In the recent history of city school administration more than ordi- 
nary interest attaches to the resignation of Dr. Edwin Gilbert Cooley, 
who for nine years was superintendent of schools of the city of 
Chicago. Superintendent Cooley has been succeeded by Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, for many years connected with the schools of Chicago, 
and for the past four years principal of the Chicago Normal School. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


6. As one studies the educational movements of the year and 
their expression in books and magazine articles the conviction is 
deepened that there has been an unusual activity in educational 
authorship, and that its course has been marked by the appearance 
of a number of really notable works. Some of these have already 
been mentioned. Attention is called here to the fact that both in 
England and in the United States a high grade of scholarly research 
has been devoted to historical studies in the field of education. 
For a single example reference may be made to the work of Mr. 
Foster Watson, which is this year represented by his volume on 
The English Grammar Schools to 1660; Their Curriculum and Prac- 
tice (Cambridge, 1908, x+548 p.). Another class of publications 
in which marked progress has been made in this country during the 
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year is that having to do with the actual practice of educational insti- 
tutions. Several recent volumes deal with the management of rural 
schools, of city grammar schools, of high schools, etc., while there 
are also substantial and interesting works devoted to the general 
administration of city school systems. A conspicuous example is 
The Administration of Public Education in the United States, by 
Drs. Samuel T. Dutton and David Snedden (New York, 1908, viii+ 
601 p.). 

The twenty-seventh volume of the Documentary History of Educa- 
tion in Upper Canada, by Dr. J. George Hodgins, F. R. G. S., libra- 
rian and historiographer of the education department of Ontario 
since 1890, was completed in 1908. This history has involved immense 
research and discriminating judgment, and is indispensable to all 
students interested in the social and educational history of Canada. 
Doctor Hodgins, who has reached the advanced age of 88 years, is 
still actively engaged in his monumental work as well as in the duties 
of his official position. 

The annual Bibliography of Education for the year 1908-9, pre- 
pared by this office, will be issued as a number of the Bulletin in the 
near future, probably appearing before the issuance of this volume of 
the annual report. It presents a summary of a significant year’s work 
on the part of the educational writers of this country, and to some 
extent of European writers. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


7. No part of the educational literature of the year has been of 
greater interest than that having to do with our colleges and univer- 
sities. Much of this literature has been in the nature of adverse criti- 
cism, although it must be admitted that such criticism has been tem- 
pered by evidence of the great respect, and indeed the affectionate 
regard, with which the most of the critics look upon the institutions 
concerning which they have written. 

“Two distinct but converging lines of criticism,” says President 
Nicholas Murray Butler in an article in the New York Evening Post 
for September 25, 1909, “ appear to confuse the public mind as to the 
present position and value of the American college.” He continues: 

The one proceeds from those serious-minded and constructive men, within 
college service or without it, who are jealous for the college and who are 
anxious promptly to meet and to solve each new problem as it arises, and so 
to keep the work of the college as nearly perfect as may be. The other is set 
in motion by the lapping waves of that presently popular tide whose yellow 
is, as the dictionaries have it, a token or symbol of jealousy, envy, melan- 
choly. Probably, through inadvertence, the dictionaries omit to add the word 
“ ignorance.” 

President Butler’s article discusses the criticism of the college 
rather than that of the university, and deals particularly with the 
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relations of the college to the secondary school, to its instruction, and 
to its discipline. 

There is a promise of a better understanding of the whole situation 
with which this criticism deals, in the fact that it has led up to utter- 
ances of marked significance by several of our leading college and 
university presidents, of which President Butler’s article is an exam- 
ple. One can not get a better idea of the discussion at its present 
stage than by a careful reading of these utterances. They are for the 
most part too compactly written to admit of much condensation. A 
few selected paragraphs, however, will be presented here as embody- 
ing some of the more striking and significant opinions which they 
have conveyed. In some instances dependence has been had on reports 
in the daily press, which must be taken as subject to correction in 
more authoritative publications. 

An article by President Arthur Twining Hadley in the New York 
Times for August 28, 1909, entitled “ College education and general 
culture,” deals in particular with the college idea! of culture as re- 
lated to technical instruction. The following passages are taken 
from this article: 


* %* * ‘There is a vigorous movement, whose strength those of us who live 
in the Hast do not always realize, to approximate our American system of higher 
education to the German type—to make our universities almost entirely places 
of technical training and leave to the high schools and academies the work of 
caring for general culture. 

* %* %* The men who have had charge of technical education have known 
what they wanted; they have had a consistent and settled policy. The men who 
have been charged with the duty of promoting general culture have not ade- 
quately defined their aim, nor have they pursued it by consistent and practical 
means. * * * 

But how shall we define culture? This is a question which even Matthew 
Arnold has found it no easy matter to answer. Culture is one of those complex 
things which it is easier to describe than to define. 

As a starting point for a description, I should say that culture was the oppo- 
site of absorption in the obvious. The obvious is that which gets in our way— 
the thing we can not help seeing in its full size. The cultivated man or woman 
is the one who in the various fields of life, material and social, literary and 
political, values in proper proportion the things which are unseen, or at best 
very imperfectly seen, by the less trained vision. 

* %* * Tt is the characteristic of the uncultivated man that he sees the 
maple tree and ignores the landscape. It is characteristic of the man of culture 
to insist on knowing and feeling what is behind. Where others are content to 
be blinded by their emotion, [he] as instinctively asks for evidence; and in 
proportion as he is a man of true culture he weighs that evidence objectively. 
Where others see present interests large and future interests small he gets 
things in their right relations to one another. It is from this practice (often 
unconscious) of weighing evidence and getting things in their large and perma- 
nent relations that the man of real culture acquires what is perhaps his most 
universal characteristic—a certain habit of repose. He keeps quiet while others 
are tossed to and fro; and as a result he sees the same signals and keeps the 
same course from hour to hour, while others lose their bearings. * * * 
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Of the public importance of culture in this broad sense there can be no ques- 
tion at all. Without it the people will pursue small things instead of large 
ones—will be dazzled by immediate success or daunted by immediate difficulties, 
until they lose their way wholly. ‘‘ Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
This is true everywhere. It is particularly true in a republic like our own, 
whose destinies depend not on the sagacity of men specially educated in the 
arts of statecraft, but upon the intelligence of the people as a whole. In Ger- 
many at the present day the training of each individual for his special walk in 
life is unequaled; but in the opinion of many the training of the nation for its 
national duties is inadequate, and would be still more inadequate than it is were 
it not for the compulsory service which every man must render to the army. 
If such a state of overspecialization should come about in America, it would, I 
think, do more harm than it does in Germany; first, because we are not likely 
under any circumstances to have compulsory military training, and, second, 
because specialization in a monarchy only interferes with the development of the 
individual, while in a republic it menaces the intelligent conduct of the whole 
body politic. A republic of specialists is a contradiction in terms. * * * 

The growing complexity of the American social organization, the increase of 
wealth and the comforts and luxuries which wealth brings with it, the develop- 
ment of games and sports of every kind, and the great stress which all branches 
of society lay upon proficiency in those sports create a set of very distracting 
conditions in college as well as out of it. They lead the student who has no 
special intellectual interest, but comes to college for the sake of general culture, 
to seek that general culture on the lines of least resistance. But if our definition 
of culture is correct, we can hardly expect to obtain it in this way. The student 
who looks only at the immediate interests of the moment is becoming uncultured 
rather than cultured—is being trained to narrow angles of vision instead of - 
wide ones. * * #* 

Are there any means at our command for meeting this difficulty in the future 
better than we have done in the past? I believe that there are. ; 

In the first place, I would have every boy who goes to college impress himself 
with the idea that he is being trained for public service in some form or 
others. esas 

In the second place, I would have the culture courses of the American college 
so arranged as to assist the student in making an intelligent choice of a pro- 
fession. This is not so difficult as it sounds. The old theory that each student 
had a special adaptation for particular subjects and that the college had to pro- 
vide as many different courses as there were different careers in life is now 
abandoned. We are learning that there are three or four main types of mind. 
There is a scientific type, which is interested in the orderly arrangement of 
facts and which subdivides itself according as a boy is possessed of mathe- 
matical or nonmathematical tastes. There is a literary type, which is con- 
cerned not with the arrangement of facts, but with the expression and communi- 
cation of ideas. There is a practical type, which cares not so much for the 
arrangement or the expression as for the utility of the things learned. Each 
type of mind is fitted for a certain group of professions. From the scientific 
type we make our engineers, technologists, and physicians. From the literary 
type we make our journalists, our preachers, our teachers, and our jury lawyers. 
From the practical type we make our consulting lawyers, our administrators, 
and our successful men of business. Which group of callings a boy can success- 
fully choose is determined by the mental type. Which calling within the group 
falls to his lot is, in nine cases out of ten, the result of outside circumstance. 
If you train a college boy in the methods appropriate to his profession without 
attempting to choose prematurely what his exact calling will be or to specialize 
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on any particular set of topics which you think he will use in after life, you 
can make a course broad enough to meet the needs of general culture and yet 
give the student a large part of the interest which attaches to professional 
training. You can teach him to study things that he is not going to use by 
methods that he is going to use. The latter element provides the mental dis- 
cipline of the old curriculum; the former gives us the breadth of the elective 
system without involving us in its weaknesses. 


President Woodrow Wilson has commanded general attention by 
several addresses in which he has recently dealt with the college and 
university problem. The following paragraphs are taken from one 
of these, bearing the title “The spirit of learning,” which was de- 
livered before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on the 1st 
of July, 1909: 


Here is the key to the whole matter: The object of the college, as we have 
known and used and loved it in America, is not scholarship (except for the few, 
and for them only by way of introduction and first orientation), but the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. Its life and discipline are meant to be a process 
of. preparation, not a process of information. By the intellectual and spiritual 
life I mean the life which enables the mind to comprehend and make proper use 
of the modern world and all its opportunities. The object of a liberal training 
is not learning, but discipline and the enlightenment of the mind. The educated 
man is to be discovered by his point of view, by the temper of his mind, by his 
attitude toward life, and his fair way of thinking. He can see, he can discrimi- 
nate, he can combine ideas and perceive whither they lead; he has insight and 
comprehension. His mind is a practiced instrument of appreciation. Heis more 
apt to contribute light than heat to a discussion, and will oftener than another 
show the power of uniting the elements of a difficult subject in a whole view; 
he has the knowledge of the world which no one can have who knows only his 
own generation or only his own task. 

What we should seek to impart in our colleges, therefore, is not so much 
learning itself as the spirit of learning. You can impart that to young men; 
and you can impart it to them in the three or four years at your disposal. It 
consists in the power to distinguish good reasoning from bad, in the power to 
digest and interpret evidence, in a habit of catholic observation and a preference 
for the nonpartisan point of view, in an addiction to clear and logical processes 
of thought and yet an instinctive desire to interpret rather than to stick in the 
letter of the reasoning, in a taste for knowledge, and a deep respect for the 
integrity of the human mind. It is citizenship of the world of knowledge, but 
not ownership of it. Scholars are the owners of its varied plots in severalty. 

* * * College is a place of initiation. Its effects are atmospheric. They 
are wrought by impression, by association, by emulation. The voices which do 
not penetrate beyond the doors of the class room are lost, are ineffectual, are 
void of consequence and power. No thought will obtain or live there for the 
transmission of which the prevailing atmosphere is a nonconducting medium. 
If young gentlemen get from their years at college only manliness, esprit de 
corps, a release of their social gifts, a training in give and take, a catholic taste 
in men, and the standards of true sportsmen, they have gained much, but they 
have not gained what a college should give them. It should give them insight 
into the things of the mind and of the spirit, a sense of having lived and formed 
their friendships amidst the gardens of the mind where grows the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, a consciousness of having taken on them the vows 
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of true enlightenment and of having undergone the discipline, never to be shaken 
off, of those who seek wisdom in candor, with faithful labor and travail of 
spirit. 

These things they can not get from the class room unless the spirit of the 
class room is the spirit of the place as well and of its life; and that will never 
be until the teacher comes out of the class room and makes himself a part of 
that life. Contact, companionship, familiar intercourse is the law of life for the 
mind. The comradeships of undergraduates will never breed the spirit of 
learning. The circle must be widened. It must include the older men, the 
teachers, the men for whom life has grown more serious and to whom it has 
revealed more of its meanings. So long as instruction and life do not merge 
in our colleges, so long as what the undergraduates do and what they are 
taught occupy two separate, air-tight compartments in their consciousness, so 
long will the college be ineffectual. 

* + * T have no jealousy of athletics; it has put wholesome spirit into 
both the physical and the mental life of our undergraduates. There are fewer 
morbid boys in the new college which we know than there were in the old 
college which our fathers knew; and fewer prigs, too, no doubt. Athletics are 
indispensable to the normal life of young men, and are in themselves whole- 
some and delightful besides. In another atmosphere—the atmosphere of 
learning—they could be easily subordinated and assimilated. The reason they 
can not be now is that there is nothing to assimilate them, nothing by which 
they can be digested. They make their own atmosphere unmolested. There is 
no direct competition. 

The same thing may be said, for it is true, of all the other amusements and 
all the social activities of the little college world. Their name is legion; they 
are very interesting; most of them are in themselves quite innocent and legiti- 
mate; many of them are thoroughly worth while. They now engross the atten- 
tion and absorb the energies of most of the finest, most spirited, most gifted 
youngsters in the undergraduate body, men fit to be scholars and masters in 
many fields, and for whom these small things are too trivial a preparation. 
They would not do so if other things which would be certain to grip these 
very men were in competition with them, were known and spoken of and per- 
vasive in the life of the college outside the class room; but they are not. The 
field is clear for all these little activities, as it is clear for athletics. Athletics 
has no serious competitor except these amusements and petty engrossments; 
they have no serious competitor except athletics. The scholar is not in the 
game. 

* * * So soon as the things which now dissipate and distract and dissolve 
our college life feel the things which should coordinate and regulate and inspire 
it in direct contact with them, feel their ardor and their competition, they will 
fall into their proper places, will become pleasures and cease to be occupations, 
will delight our undergraduate days, but not monopolize them. They are exag- 
gerated now because they are separated and do not exchange impulses with 
those greater things of whose presence they are sometimes hardly conscious. 

No doubt there are many ways in which this vital association may be effected, 
but all wise and successful ways will have this in common, that they will abate 
nothing of the freedom and self-government which have so quickened and puri- 
fied our colleges in these recent days of change, will have no touch of school 
surveillance in them. You can not force companionships upon undergraduates, 
if you treat them like men. You can only create the conditions, set up the 
organization, which will make them natural. * * * 

My plea, then, is this: That we now deliberately set ourselves to make a 
home for the spirit of learning; that we reorganize our colleges on the lines 
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of this simple conception, that a college is not only a body of studies but a mode 
of association; that its courses are only its formal side, its contacts and con- 
tagions its realities. It must become a community of scholars and pupils—a 
free community, but a very real one, in which democracy may work its reason- 
able triumphs of accommodation, its vital processes of union. I am not sug- 
gesting that young men be dragooned into becoming scholars or tempted to be- 
come pedants, or have any artificial compulsion whatever put upon them, but 
only that they be introduced into the high society of university ideals, be ex- 
posed to the hazards of stimulating friendships, be introduced into the easy 
comradeships of the republic of letters. By this means the class room itself 
might some day come to seem a part of life. 


In this review of the discussion touching college education, as well 
as in other portions of the present volume, no attempt is made to hold 
to the hard-and-fast limit of the scholastic year which ended with the 
month of June. The more conspicuous contributions of university 
presidents to this discussion have generally appeared since the begin- 
ning of this current year. One of the latest of these, which has been 
put forth while this volume is going through the press, is too impor- 
tant to be omitted from such a symposium. Reference is made to 
the inaugural address of President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, delivered 
at Cambridge on the 6th of October, from which the following ex- 
cerpts have been taken: 


If, then, the college is passing through a transitional period, and is not to be 
absorbed between the secondary school on the one side and the professional 
school on the other, we must construct a new solidarity to replace that which is 
gone. The task before us is to frame a system which, without sacrificing indi- 
vidual variation too much, or neglecting the pursuit of different scholarly inter- 
ests, shall produce an intellectual and social cohesion, at least among large 
groups of students, and points of contact among them all. This task is not con- 
fined to any one college, although more urgent in the case of those that have 
grown the largest and have been moving most rapidly. A number of colleges 
are feeling their way toward a more definite structure, and since the problem 
before them is in many cases essentially the same, it is fortunate that they are 
assisting one another by approaching it from somewhat different directions. 
What I have to say upon the subject here is, therefore, intended mainly for the 
conditions we are called upon to face at Harvard. * * #* 

The individual student ought clearly to be developed so far as possible, both 
in his strong and in his weak points, for the college ought to produce not de- 
fective specialists, but men intellectually well rounded, of wide sympathies and 
unfettered judgment. At the same time they ought to be trained to hard and 
accurate thought, and this will not come merely by surveying the elementary 
principles of many subjects. It requires a mastery of something, acquired by 
continuous application. Every student ought to know in some subject what 
the ultimate sources of opinion are and how they are handled by those who 
profess it. ‘ 

* * * Our law school lays great stress upon native ability and scholarly 
aptitude, and comparatively Httle upon the particular branches of learning a 
student has pursued in college. Any young man who has brains and has 
learned to use them can master the law, whatever his intellectual interest may 
have been; and the same thing is true of the curriculum in the divinity school. 
Many professors of medicine, on the other hand, feel strongly that a student 
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should enter their school with at least a rudimentary knowledge of those 
sciences, like chemistry, biology, and physiology, which are’ interwoven with 
medical studies; and they appear to attach greater weight to this than to his 
natural capacity or general attainments. Now, that we have established grad- 
uate schools of engineering and business administration, we must examine this 
question carefully in the immediate future. If the college courses are strictly 
untechnical, the requirement of a small number of electives in certain subjects, 
as a condition for entering a graduate professional school, is not inconsistent 
with a liberal education. But I will acknowledge a prejudice that for a man 
who is destined to reach the top of his profession a broad education, and a firm 
grasp of some subject lying outside of his vocation, is a vast advantage; and 
we must not forget that in substantially confining the professional schools at 
Harvard to college graduates we are aiming at the higher strata in the 
professions. 

* * * We have heard much of the benefit obtained merely by breathing 
the college atmosphere, or rubbing against the college walls. I fear the walls 
about us have little of the virtue of Aladdin’s lamp when rubbed. What we 
mean is that daily association with other young men whose minds are alert 
is in itself a large part of a liberal education. But to what extent do under- 
graduates talk over things intellectual, and especially matters brought before 
them by their courses of study? It is the ambition of every earnest teacher 
so to stimulate his pupils that they will discuss outside the class room the prob- 
lems he has presented to them. The students in the law school talk law inter- 
minably. They take a fierce pleasure in debating legal points in season and 
out. This is not wholly with a prospect of bread and butter in the years to 
come; nor because law is intrinsically more interesting than other things. 
Much must no doubt be ascribed to the skill of the faculty of the law school 
in awakening a keen competitive delight in solving legal problems; but there 
is also the vital fact that all these young men are tilling the same field. They 
have their stock of knowledge in common. Seeds cast by one of them fall into 
a congenial soil, and, like dragon’s teeth, engender an immediate combat. 

Now, no sensible man would propose to-day to set up a fixed curriculum in 
order that all undergraduates might be joint tenants of the same scholastic 
property ; but the intellectual estrangement need not be so wide as it is. There 
is no greater pleasure in mature life than hearing a specialist talk, if one has 
knowledge enough of the subject to understand him, and that is one of the 
things an educated man ought so far as possible to possess. * * * 

A discussion of the ideal college training from these three different aspects, 
the highest development of the individual student, the proper relation of the. 
college to the professional school, the relation of the students to one another, 
would appear to lead in each case to the same conclusion—that the best type of 
liberal education in our complex modern world aims at producing men who know- 
a little of everything, and something well. Nor, if this be taken in a rational 
rather than an extreme sense, is it impossible to achieve within the limits of 
college life * * *, 

A large college ought to give its students a wide horizon, and it fails therein 
unless it mixes them together so thoroughly that the friendships they form are 
based on natural affinities, rather than similarity of origin. Now these ties 
are formed most rapidly at the threshold of college life, and the set in which 
a man shall move is mainly determined in his freshman year. It is obviously 
desirable, therefore, that the freshmen should be thrown together more than 
they are now. 

* * * The university touches the community at many points, and as time 
goes on it ought to serve the public through ever-increasing channels. But 
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all its activities are more or less connected with, and most of them are based 
upon, the college. * * * A greater solidarity in college, more earnestness 
of purpose and intellectual enthusiasm, would mean much for our nation. 
* * * When the young men shall see visions the dreams of old men will 
come true. 

It is evident from the passages quoted above that among the 
leaders of American university education there is a growing and 
surprisingly unanimous conviction regarding the directions in which 
improvement should be made in our system of higher education. It 
is to be rendered more coherent, more vital, more democratic. In 
the words of President Butler: 

The American college is under fire, no doubt. Well-directed, intelligent firing 


will do it good. It is far from perfect, but it knows its job and is working at it 
with the skill born of long and successful experience. 


No publication of the year touching our higher education has ex- 
cited more widespread interest than the series of articles by Mr. 
Edwin E. Slosson in The Independent, each of which has been de- 
voted to an entertaining and more or less critical account of a single 
institution. It is doubtless due in part to the undeniable skill with 
which these articles have been prepared, but also to the wide hold 
which the universities have gained upon the attention and the affec- 
tion of the American public, that this series has been followed with so 
much of interest. 

The issuance of Mr. Clarence Birdseye’s second volume relating to - 
college administration, “The Reorganization of Our Colleges,” has 
been followed by the incorporation of the Higher Education Associa- 
tion. This association represents the interest of the public, and par-_ 
ticularly of the alumni of the colleges, in the effective administration 
of the colleges and the increase of their influence for good, with par- 
ticular reference to the immediate needs of the student body. It is 
significant of the American attitude toward all educational institu- 
tions, from the lowest to the highest, that such an organization should 
be formed outside of the membership of college faculties. More and 
more the universities become institutions of the people and for the 
people. In the case of the state universities, we may add, by the 
people. 

The democratic movement in higher education has been emphasized 
during the year by the notable effort to organize in Massachusetts an 
institution which should bring courses of college instruction home to 
all communities in the State in which it may be desired—a project 
which has been referred by the legislature to the new state board of 
education for an opinion as to its advisability; by the step taken by 
the Cornell University authorities in the direction of the state-uni- 
versity form of organization, a step consisting in a modification of the 
university charter to provide for the appointment of five of its trus- 
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tees by the governor of the State; and by the beginnings at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin of a more comprehensive and widely diffused 
system of university extension than any which has been previously 
undertaken in this country. 

Within the year the University of Wisconsin has been a center of 
public interest in a variety of ways, not the least important of which 
is the Vilas bequest to that institution, which is expected to amount to 
about $2,000,000, and to be so administered that it shall eventually 
reach a total of $20,000,000. The fact that the available income of this 
fund is to be devoted largely to research renders it no less than an 
epoch-making endowment. 

The criticism of our colleges and universities during the year has 
been freely extended to those great private foundations which are 
concerned with the encouragement of education by financial grants— 
one of the latest developments of our educational system—and par- 
ticularly to the General Education Board and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. There are undoubtedly dan- 
gers connected with these great and beneficent endowments, and in 
several portions of the country attention has been called to those 
dangers with unsparing frankness. In an address before the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, meeting in the faculty room 
of Harvard University in the latter part of the week of President 
Lowell’s inauguration, President J. G. Schurman of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the presiding officer of the association, stated the case as follows: 

An irresponsible, self-perpetuating board, whose business is to dispense money, 
necessarily tends to look at every question from the pecuniary point of view; 
it wants its money’s worth; it demands immediate and tangible results. Will 
not its large powers and enormous influence in relation to the institutions 
dependent upon it tend to develop in it an attitude of patronage and a habit of 
meddling? 

I make no exception even of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, to which Mr. Carnegie has given such large endowment for the pen- 
sioning of professors in the colleges, technical schools, and universities of the 
United States and Canada. And I certainly speak with no prejudice, as I 
regard that endowment as the best thing any benefactor has ever done for 
higher education in America, and I have myself the honor of being one of the 
trustees. But I look with concern and anxiety on the influence of such corpo- 
rations on the free and independent life of our institutions of learning and 
research. 

So clear and fearless a recognition of the dangers and limitations of 
great general and private endowments for education, on the part of 
those directly concerned with the administration of such endowments, 
will go far to reassure our people as to the general usefulness and 
safety of those foundations under judicious management. 

The year has been marked by an unusual number of notable changes 
in the personnel of our higher education. Mention may be made here 
of the death of Daniel Coit Gilman, who, as president of Johns Hop- 
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kins University, was the pioneer of organized graduate study in this 
country; the retirement of President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, whose educational leadership, covering a period of forty 
years, has influenced all grades of instruction in America from the 
primary school to the schools of graduate and professional studies; 
and the resignation of the foremost leader of state university educa- 
tion of the past forty years, President James Burrill Angell, of the 
University of Michigan. President Cyrus Northrop, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, whose influence in his State through the long term 
of his service has been powerful and uplifting, has also resigned his 
high position. Many other changes of like significance and impor- 
tance are mentioned in this volume in the chapter on current topics. 


INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN. 


8. Every year shows more clearly that the interests and the prob- 
lems of education are in the main common to all civilized nations. 
Even those who have followed closely the trend of education in dif- 
ferent parts of the world are often surprised with new illustrations 
of this fact. In all culture lands, broadly speaking, the different 
types and grades of education are coming into closer union, oppor- 
tunities for advancement from the lowest schools to the higher are 
increased, the schools are made to concern themselves with prepara- 
. tion for a wider range of occupation in life, and a greater number of 
processes closely related to education are brought into organic con- 
nection with educational institutions. The recognition of education 
as a common interest has gone forward during the past year, finding 
expression in numerous international exchanges. Of these mention 
may be made here of but one, which is in a measure typical. The 
Latin-American countries have in recent years held a series of 
scientific congresses. This series culminated in a Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, which was held at Santiago, Chili, in December 
last. This country accepted the invitation to send delegates and was 
represented by a strong body of men, who exercised a marked influ- 
ence upon the deliberations of the gathering. Their meeting with 
the leaders of South American thought was extremely promising of 
closer relations in the future between this country and its Latin- 
American neighbors. Steps were taken toward the convening of a 
second congress of a similar character in the year 1912 at the city of 
Washington. 

The following notes upon education in a number of foreign coun- 
tries have been prepared by specialists in this office: 


THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


In a broad survey of educational movements the most impressive 
feature of progress in Great Britain is the extension of the state sys- 
tems in two directions—the one social, the other scholastic. Under 
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the first head may be included those services which pertain to the 
physical and moral well-being of the children of the poorer classes. 
The Scotch law authorizes school boards to take practical measures 
for the protection of children from neglect and abuse and for the 
supply of food and clothing at public cost to needy children. School 
boards are also empowered to defray the expenses of agencies for col- 
lecting and distributing information as to employments open to chil- 
dren on leaving school. In these respects the Scotch law is even more. 
comprehensive and explicit than the “ Education (administrative 
provisions) Act, England,” passed in 1907. The latter is reenforced 
by the “ Children Act ” passed during the year, which deals in a com- 
prehensive manner with problems of child life and juvenile offenders. 
Its important contribution to social welfare is the provision for the 
establishment of juvenile courts in the principal centers of England. 

The Scotch law referred to above, like the earlier law for England, 
makes the establishment of the service of medical inspection of 
schools mandatory upon the local education authorities. In these 
social-welfare services the Government is following the lead of the 
chief cities of England and Scotland, but the action of the supreme 
authority not only gives new impetus to municipal and private 
agencies engaged in the work, but makes the service as wide as the 
nation itself. 

It is significant that the measures above referred to have been 
adopted for economic reasons rather than altogether from prompt- 
ings of benevolence. It is this conception that has led to recent ex- 
haustive investigations of the conditions of school attendance in Eng- 
land as related to the social conditions and the enforced labor of chil- 
dren of school age. These investigations, of which somewhat ex- 
tended accounts are given in the chapter on Education in Great 
Britain and Ireland, have brought the child, population of England 
under a survey even more searching than that accomplished when the 
education law of 1870 was passed. The reports of the committees 
appointed for the work show, both by facts and by authoritative 
opinions, that enforced juvenile labor under present industrial condi- 
tions stunts the individual child and is a waste of national force, 
measured solely by the industrial outcome. 

The most significant fact in respect to the scholastic extension of 
the system of education here considered is the authority conferred by 
the Scotch law upon school boards to require the attendance at con- 
tinuation classes, according to their discretion, of young people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 years. The right is also reserved to the 
education department to enforce upon school boards the provision of 
continuation classes suited to local needs. 

The extension of government authority to the sphere of secondary 
education has aroused critical scrutiny and fruitful discussion in 
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England of measures pertaining to this new field of action. During 
the year the board of education has issued important regulations and 
circulars for secondary schools, affecting, particularly, the courses of 
study. As a consequence, the subject of secondary curricula has 
engaged the attention of all associations and specialists in this de- 
partment of education. The wide-reaching importance of this class 
of investigations is illustrated by a report on science teaching in 
public (endowed) schools, published by the board of education, and 
embodying the results of an investigation conducted by the associa- 
tion of science masters connected with the said schools acting in con- 
sultation with officials of the board. 

The importance of the teaching profession has been emphasized 
during the year by the regulations of the English board of education 
for the staffing of schools, and by the clauses of the Scotch law giving 
teachers greater security of tenure and the prospect of a fair retiring 
allowance; and also by regulations for the preliminary training of 
intending teachers, which provide, in fact, for the rapid elimination 
of the pupil teacher from the service. 

In the record of university movements the year has been eventful 
by reason of the reforms proposed by Lord Curzon, in his capacity 
as chancellor of Oxford, and by the initial measures for the organiza- 
tion of the two universities for Ireland in accordance with the recent 
law. Great results are eventually looked for through the influence 
of these two centers of learning in the work of unifying the public 
agencies of education in Ireland. Such action, which is confidently 
anticipated, will, it is believed, develop resources already available 
for education in Ireland, and bring the standard of popular education 
up to the level of the other divisions of the United Kingdom. 


CENTRAL EUROPE, 


There is one feature of the present movement in behalf of improve- 
ment of public education in central Europe which makes it more re- 
markable than like efforts of former decades. It is a movement of 
large dimensions; it is, as one has said, “ grossziigig.” Accordingly, 
we observe progress in legislation concerning public education, enor- 
mously increased expenditures for schools, new conceptions as 
to girls’ schools, continuation schools, auxiliary schools, etc., new 
foundations for higher education, the extension of compulsory at- 
tendance, and the establishment of schools for vocational education. 

The imperial statistical office now issues reports of school attend- 
ance and expenditures for all of the States of Germany, as the Aus- 
trian central commission now does for all of the Austrian crown 
lands, and as the Swiss yearbook has done for many years for all of 
the cantons of the federation. It has recently made a comparison of 
the school and other expenditures of the twenty-six States that consti- 
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tute the German Empire. This showing is naturally a better one 
than is commonly supposed, inasmuch as the expenditures of the cen- 
tral governments for public education in Germany are often com- 
pared with those of other lands, in disregard of provincial and mu- 
nicipal expenditures for school purposes. The same central author- 
ity in Germany, giving a résumé of school attendance in all of the 
lower schools and other related matters, reports that the number of 
pupils in the elementary schools (ages 6 to 14) was 9,779,356, or 94 
per cent of all children of school age, about 6 per cent being taught 
in middle, secondary, and private schools. The reports summarized 
relate chiefly to the year 1906. Since 1901 the daily attendance shows 
an increase of 9.1 per cent. During the same period the number of 
men teachers increased 10.6 per cent, that of women teachers 30.5 per 
cent. The annual cost per pupil in public elementary schools in- 
creased from $11.20 in 1901 to $12.86 in 1906, according to the latest 
quinquennial report. The average number of pupils to each teacher 
in 1906 was 58. 

Especially worthy of note is the legislative-activity shown in Prussia, 
Wiirttemberg, Oldenburg, Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, and other States. 
Where formerly the administration and supervision of schools was 
mainly based on ministerial orders, attempts are now made to pass 
laws which embody the modern spirit and the latest pedagogical 
experience. In particular, legislative bodies have taken cognizance 
of the necessity of giving the schools professional supervision in 
cities together with the related question of denominational instruc- 
tion. Teachers’ salaries also have been the subject of legislative enact- 
ment in several States of Germany. The new salary law in Prus- 
sia, though not altogther satisfactory to the teachers, is a great 
step in advance. Social games on playgrounds and school gardens, 
parents’ meetings, school savings banks, school kitchens, and manual 
training halls are among the newer interests which center in the school 
system. School physicians give attention to diseased pupils. In so 
doing they have entered upon the establishment of forest schools and 
open-air colonies for sickly children. Elsewhere in this report are 
given accounts of schools for weak-minded children, of the number ~ 
of cripples, of the care of dependent and criminally inclined children, 
of the feeding of hungry school children, of the cost of caring for 
children’s teeth, and other humanitarian interests. 

Steps have been taken toward enlarging the usefulness of continua- 
tion (day and evening) schools. There are three kinds of continua- 
tion school in Germany—industrial, commercial, and agricultural. 
These schools are subsidized by nearly all of the States. In many 
States attendance is obligatory, but there is still a large number of 
voluntary schools of this kind. While many are directly vocational, 
the greater number of them are vocational only in part. 
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Secondary and higher institutions of learning are not falling 
behind in the general forward movement. While the schools without 
Latin and Greek are increasing rapidly, the classical schools are by 
no means decreasing. New foundations, such as the Colonial Institute 
at Hamburg, the Commercial University at Cologne, the Poly- 
technicum at Dantzig, show that a variety of institution is needed to 
satisfy the varied needs and wishes of the people. Sharp differences 
of opinion, such as characterize all living institutions, appear in the 
resolutions of professors recently passed at a meeting at Jena, con- 
cerning the liberty to teach; and in the rejection of a petition for the 
establishment of chairs of pedagogy in Bavaria on the ground “ that 
pedagogy as a university discipline would presuppose universal 
knowledge in its representative, which is manifestly an impossibility.” 


SPANISH AMERICA, 


The modernizing tendency in education in Spanish South America, 
which was noticed somewhat fully in the last report, is further mani- 
fested in the reports which have reached this bureau within the past 
year. The report of the Chilean minister of public instruction shows 
that more and more attention is now given to practical branches of 
instruction in the schools, as well as in the higher institutions. In 
the latter, for example, special attention is to be paid to the chemistry 
and technology of saltpeter, in which Chile is remarkably rich; while 
manual training has been introduced into the schools, and the spirit 
of the instruction generally, as revealed in the report, ts inspired by a 
desire and determination to prepare the present rising generation in 
Chile for an active business life. 

The same observation applies to the report of the minister of public 
instruction of Guatemala,the programmes of instruction which he pub- 
lishes all showing a decided preponderance of the scientific, technical, 
and commercial over the literary branches. The minister takes 
occasion to insist upon the importance of a good knowledge of Eng- 
lish, in view of the increased intercourse which the new railway will 
open with English-speaking people. Teachers in the public schools 
are required to know and teach English. This is one of the many 
indications that English is becoming the principal international 
language of the commercial world. 

The Fifth Pan-American Medical Congress met at Guatemala on 
the 6th of August, 1908. It is interesting to note that a number of 
the papers presented were from physicians in all parts of the United 
States, showing that the interest in the congress was widespread 
among the American medical profession. 

Prof. L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, has made 
studies of the condition of education in South American countries 
during visits to the various Spanish Republics and has given the 
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results of some of his observations in a valuable paper which is pub- 
lished in this report under the title “ Educational progress in the 
Argentine Republic and Chile.” 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


9. The Bureau of Education has now been removed from the rented 
building at the corner of Eighth and G streets, which it had occupied 
for a generation or more, to somewhat larger and much more comfort- 
able quarters in the old Post-Office Department building, between 
Seventh and Eighth and E and F streets northwest. Mr. Lewis A. 
Kalbach, who had served as clerk to the commissioner, has been made 
chief clerk of the bureau; Prof. James E. McClintock, of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, has been appointed specialist in land-grant college 
statistics, his principal work having to do with the relations of this 
office with the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts; Dr. Harlan ~ 
‘Updegraff, chief of the Alaska division, has been appointed collector 
and compiler of statistics, succeeding Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, who | 
has become librarian of Columbia University. These two specialists 
are to spend a portion of their time in the field, with a view to becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with such needs as the bureau may properly 
serve. Dr. John D. Wolcott has been made acting librarian. 

An inventory of the library, the first of which we have record, was 
taken on the occasion of its removal to the new quarters. It was 
found to contain 47,230 bound volumes and approximately 80,000 
pieces of unbound material. 

Arrangements have been made with the Bureau of the Census for 
the collection, by its experts in the field, of financial statistics of the 
school systems of the larger cities. The statistical blank used by the 
Census Office for the purpose has been prepared by that office and the 
Bureau of Education in cooperation, and will be used jointly by the 
two offices. Copies will be furnished this year by the Bureau of 
Education to cities that can not be reached by the census agents. 

Mr. William T. Lopp, who has served as district superintendent 
of schools in Alaska, has been appointed superintendent of the educa- 
tion of natives of Alaska, including the reindeer industry. The 
bureau maintained 69 United States public schools in Alaska during 
the year 1908-9, with 89 teachers and an enrollment of 3,809 pupils. 
Nine physicians have been employed in widely scattered localities, 
whose chief duties are to introduce sanitary methods of living, to 
collect vital statistics regarding the natives, and to furnish medical 
relief. In communities having no physicians, the teachers of 29 of 
the United States public schools administer nonprofessional aid in 
sickness, for which purpose they are furnished with medical supplies 
and text-books. The schools for natives of Alaska are now generally 
equipped for instruction in the industries and in domestic economy. 
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The correspondence division, of which Mr. Lovick Pierce is chief, 
has distributed during the year 143,315 copies of the publications of 
this office. Provision was made by the last Congress for the employ- 
ment of an editor of the bureau’s publications. A civil-service exami- 
nation will be held in the near future for the purpose of filling this 
position. 


The topics which have been touched upon above and many others 
are treated more at length in the following chapters. In spite of 
the foresight which has been exercised and the pains taken in the 
preparation of these chapters, some portions have necessarily been 
prepared in haste. In some instances it has been found necessary to 
depend upon second-hand materials, and subjects of importance have 
been passed over because reliable information of any kind has as yet 
failed to reach this office. We must, accordingly, still ask indulgence 
for possible inaccuracies and omissions. It is believed that the infor- 
mation here presented, which is for the most part drawn from official 
publications, will be found to be substantially correct. The reor- 
ganization of such a report, however, with a view to making it fairly 
represent the most recent tendencies and developments, is not a thing 
to be fully accomplished in a year or even in two. Criticism of both 
the methods and the materials of this report is invited, and it is confi- 
dently believed that that of the next year will show as great an 
improvement over the volume here presented as it is believed this 
report will show in comparison with that of a year ago. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Eumer EvitswortH Brown, 
Commissioner. 
The SrecrETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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I, EDUCATIONAL BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


The activities of this board during the current year are in some 
degree indicated by the following statement, giving a general view 
of the principal, income, and expenditure of the different funds under 
the jurisdiction of the board for the year ending June 30, 1909: 

(1) John D. Rockefeller special fund (subject to order of Mr. 
Rockefeller).—The principal of this fund amounted to $16,955,841. 
The income (including balance and amount accrued but not yet paid) 
was $959,714. Gifts to institutions were: University of Chicago, 
$265,739; Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, $213,125. 

(2) John D. Rockefeller general fund.—Principal: Original gift, 
$10,667,918; reserve, $240,438; total, $10,908,356. Income account: 
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Balance July 1, 1908, $553,186; income during the year (including 
amount accrued but not yet received, and excluding $149,886 carried 
to reserve fund), $480,056, making a total net income of $1,033,242. 
Of this, $759,419 was invested in bonds and stocks; the amount re- 
ceivable but not paid was $107,763; the $7,398 expenses and the bal- 
ance in hand accounted for the remainder. 

(3) John D. Rockefeller foundation fund.—Principal: Original 
gift, $10,000,000; reserve, $672,870; total, $10,672,870. Income ac- 
count: Balance July 1, 1908, $882,533; income during the year (in- 
cluding amount accrued but not yet paid, and excluding $243,857 car- 
ried to reserve), $450,000, making a total net income of $1,332,533. 


Payments made on account of appropriations. 


Bowdoin Golleee se ee a ee eee ee eee ee ee Balance_____ $20, 595. 64 
Beloit’ Colleger ee ee se See ee ee ee ee in full 50, 000. 00 
Coe College ree eae Si tee een On account__. 7,133.08 
Colorado’ College, ties Va eee ee Balance_____ 4, 200. 02 
Drury: -Colleves 22ers ee cree ean ree inf 50, 000. 00 
Hamilton Collepe cess. ee oe a ee eee eee ee Jn fat eee 50, 000. 00 
Harvard > Universitiy: ee ee ae ee eer! On account__. 10, 775. 00 
LOWa | Colle gece Sas ee eee ee Le eee 100, 000. 00 
Lafayette :Collexes a hee ee ~ oh ee ee ae ee On account__. 31, 406. 40 
Mercer University 3 ee ee On account__ 21, 383. 33 
Princeton: UnTil Versi tyes sce ee ee ee On account__ 34, TT7. 77 
Mary villé> Colleges hoe rege ae rat tee Re On account__. 26, 667. 50 
Randolph-Maconm@ollege see. -see. eee cane ee eee On account... 1, 301. 40 
Richmond Colleven seers, she ee ee ee ee ee On account__ 380, 000. 00 
1d Pi COL CC eee era ere ca re ee In fr 12, 500. 00 
University OL RoOchestere 222s) eaee Be eee eee On account__ 30, 000. 00 
University of) Wooster ee Lee re le eee ae On account__ 100, 188. 50 
University of Virwinit 2 <n ace es ee in ful) eee 50, 000. 00 
Washburn Colleges. es eee ee ee ae On account__ _—_‘7, 473. 56 
Wabash, Collegesre oa eee id tA Sons cl Kee fe hay BE LE On account__. -25, 598. 93 
Wake Forest Colleges 32-3 2e Se ee On account... 4, 577. 62 
Wofford:<College 2 et Pinieviae Peas omer ye eae res Se ena On account_.. 3,371. 88 
Yale University 2.2 2a ee ee On account__. 74, 334. 06 

Total eo ee es eS ee eee 746, 234. 69 


The remainder of the income is accounted for as follows: Expenses, 
$10,209; investments, $310,791; income receivable, $91,554; balance 
in hand, $173,744. 

(4) John D. Rockefeller annuity fund.—Receipts: Balance July 
1, 1908, $11,766; received from Mr. Rockefeller on account of pledge, 
$150,000; interest, $472; total, $162,238. 

Disbursements: Payments and appropriations for farmers’ coop- 
erative demonstration work in Mississippi, Florida, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama (including $4,259 
expenses of administration), $68,242; payments and appropriations 
for salaries and expenses of professors of secondary education in nine 
southern state universities (including $3,000 to the Louisiana state 
department of education and $237 to the Conference for Education 
in the South), $21,240; payments and appropriations to Howe Insti- 
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tute, Howard College, Kentucky State University, Americus Institute, 
Waters Normal Institute, Walker Baptist Institute, Mississippi 
College, Spelman Seminary, Tuskegee Institute, and Hampton Insti- 
tute, $48,308; to Southern Education Board, $10,000; expenses and 
balance, $14,448. 

(5) Anna T. Jeanes fund.—Principal, $200,000; income, $10,566. 
Requisitions from Messrs. H. B. Frissell and Booker T. Washington 
approved and paid, $9,368. 

(6) John D. Rockefeller gift of March 23, 1906—Amount of gift, 
$250,000; income, $16,236; paid to Spelman Seminary, $12,000. 

(7) Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.—Principal of 
fund, $2,621,105; income, $158,369; amount forwarded to treasurer 
of institute, $124,000. 

The above statement shows that on June 30, 1909, the principal of 
the three larger funds under the control of that board, known as the 
“special,” the “ general,” and the “ foundation” fund, aggregated 
$28,537,066.66, a net increase of $223,966.37 over the preceding year. 
The available income account of the three funds amounted to 
$3,325,489.21. Appropriations aggregating $746,234.69 were made 
to 23 universities and colleges in sums ranging from $1,300 to 
$100,000. From the income, investments were made and added to 
the capital to the amount of $1,206,197.11. After expenses were paid 
there were balances on hand aggregating about $500,000. 

The latest gift of Mr. Rockefeller, amounting to $10,000,000, was 
made July 7, 1909, subsequent to the close of the fiscal year of the 
board, and consequently is not included in the above statement. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. 


Two new features were incorporated in the rules of the Carnegie 
Foundation during the year covered by the Third Annual Report of 
President Pritchett (Oct. 1, 1907—Sept. 30, 1908), namely: The maxi- 
mum amount of a retiring’ allowance was raised from $3,000 to 
$4,000 and a certain provision was made for widows’ pensions by 
the adoption of the following rule: 

Any person who has been for ten years the wife of a professor either in 
receipt of a pension or entitled to receive one shall receive during her widowhood 
one-half of the allowance to which her husband was entitled. 

Pensions to widows had previously been only permissory. The 
executive committee have ruled that a widow’s pension ceases upon 
remarriage. 

During the year 78 names were added to the retiring-allowance 
roll, at a total cost of $113,765. Of these 39 were professors in 
accepted institutions and 24 in institutions not on the accepted list, 
while 15 were widows of professors. Thirteen persons in the retired 
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list died during the year and 2 temporary allowances were discon- 
tinued, so that the total addition to the list was 63 names. 

The total number of retiring allowances in force September 30, 
1908, was 211, as follows: One hundred and sixteen to professors in 
accepted institutions, 66 to professors not in accepted institutions, 
and 29 to widows. The increase for the year was 63. The total 
grant in force was $303,505, being greater by $101,360 than at the 
close of the preceding year. 

The geographical distribution of Se ayia allowances was as fol- 
lows: North Atlantic division, 104; South Atlantic division, 24; 
South Central division, 20; North Central division, 51; Western 
division, 5; Canada, 5; Newfoundland, 2. 

ey istitee were admitted to the privileges of the retiring 
allowance system during the year, as follows: Bowdoin College, the 
Central University of Kentucky, Drake University, Drury College, 
Franklin College, Rose Polytechnic Institute, and the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Upon the subject of the exchange of teachers between Prussia and 
the United States President Pritchett has to remark: 


In response to a request from the minister of instruction of Prussia, the 
trustees voted at their meeting on November 20, 1907, to authorize the president 
of the foundation to act as the agency in America for an exchange of teachers 
of English between the United States and Prussia. * * * 

Although the exchange has scarcely more than begun, several matters have 
developed respecting it to which it seems desirable to call attention. 

In Prussia a very large number of well-qualified teachers applied for the 
opportunity to exchange, and a large number of gymnasia asked for the assign- 
ment of American teachers. , 

In the United States a considerable number of teachers applied, nearly all 
of whom were from the Central West. Very few applications came from New 
England, New York, or the Atlantic States, a result somewhat disappointing. 
This, however, was not so disconcerting as the lack of high schools or under- 
graduate colleges desiring to take, at the small expense involved, a German 
teacher. This arose, I am inclined to believe, from a misconception of the plan 
liselizntiast ee 

The trustees may have noted that the inauguration of this exchange pre 
cipitated in English and German periodicals an amusing discussion as to 
whether Americans ought to be chosen to teach the English language. The 
fitness of Americans to teach English was warmly defended by Professor 
Brandl and other German university professors who had visited the United 
States. 


To the absence of uniformity in college financial reports is chiefly 
due the difficulty the foundation has met with in presenting com- 
parative college statistics. Absolute uniformity, the president says, 
is probably impossible, and perhaps undesirable, but he gives a form 
of financial statement containing the more simple and fundamental 
items in which the public is interested and which are needed in the 
study of educational administration, to be incorporated in the finan- 


ee 
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cial report of each institution, whatever form such report might in 
other respects take. 

The question of the admission of tax-supported and state-con- 
trolled institutions to the accepted list had been constantly before the 
trustees during the two years of the foundation’s administration. 
On the ground of established public policy it seemed altogether 
desirable that retiring allowances should be established in tax- 
supported colleges and universities by the States which governed 
and supported them. On the other hand, considering the interests 
of education, it appeared to be a misfortune to divide. the colleges 
and universities of the country into two groups separated by the line 
of state support. President Pritchett disposed of the argument 
respecting the conflicting claims of a divided allegiance between the 
state college and the foundation by stating that no such case could 
arise. 


Once a college has been admitted to the privileges of the retiring allowance 
system, its professors receive their retiring allowances through the college 
exactly as they receive their salaries. They have no occasion to know the 
foundation in the matter. 


In view of all the considerations, Mr. Carnegie made to the trustees 
of the foundation the offer contained in the following letter ad- 
dressed to the president of the foundation and dated March 31, 1908: 


DeEAR SrR: Your favor of to-day informs me of the desire of the professors 
of state universities to be embraced in the pension fund, as shown by a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by their national association. 

In my letter of April 16, 1905, handing over the fund to my trustees, the fol- 
lowing occurs: “ We have, however, to recognize that state and colonial goy- 
ernments which have established or mainly supported universities, colleges, or 
schools may prefer that their relations shall remain exclusively with the State. 
I can not, therefore, presume to include them.” 

I beg now to say that should the governing boards of any state universities® 
apply for participation in the fund and the legislature and governor of the 
State approve such application, it will give me great pleasure to increase the 
fund to the extent necessary to admit them. I understand from you that if 
all the state universities should apply and be admitted five millions more of 
5 per cent bonds would be required, making the fund $15,000,000 in all. 

From the numerous letters I have received from pensioners and their wives 
and the warm approval of the press and the public, I am satisfied that this 
fund is, and must be for all time, productive of lasting good, not only to the 
recipients, but to the cause of higher education. 

Most grateful am I to be privileged as trustee of this wealth to devote it to 
such use. 

Truly, yours, ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


At a special meeting, held May 7, 1908, the trustees voted unani- 
mously to accept the offer of Mr. Carnegie to supply the $5,000,000 of 
additional endowment. 
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An abstract of an address by President Pritchett, setting forth the 
principles upon which the administration of the foundation is con- 
ducted, etc., is given on page 138 of this volume. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING AND 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


The following letter, reprinted from Science (June 18, 1909), was 
addressed by the president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching to the president of the George Washington 
University : 

JUNE 4, 1909. 
President CHARLES W. NEEDHAM, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I am directed by the executive committee of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching to send to you, as president of the George 
Washingon University, the following communication : 

The George Washington University reported to the foundation a productive 
endowment of $219,832.96 as of date August 21, 1907. In the financial state- 
ment submitted some time since it reported as of date October 8, 1908, a pro- 
ductive endowment of $123,500. 

The rules of the Carnegie Foundation require that an institution, to be en- 
titled to the privileges of the retiring-allowance system, must have a productive 
endowment of not less than $200,000. This proviso was made because experi- 
ence has proved that no college can maintain fair educational standards without 
adequate endowment, 

The examination which I have just caused to be made of the George Washing- 
ton University shows that its announced standards of admission to the various 
schools are not enforced. 

In the college division of the university regular students are admitted with 
reasonable regard to the stated admission requirements, but of the total enroll- 
ment more than one-third are special students. The value of the A. B. degree, 
however, is seriously lowered by the lax administration of the college of political 
esciences and the division of education, to which admission is granted with little 
regard to the published entrance requirements. The law school announces a 
four-year high-school education as a prerequisite for admission, but does not 
enforce it. Similarly in the medical school the announced requirements for 
admission haye been repeatedly evaded. If the entrance requirements to this 
school were actually enforced, the enrollment would be so greatly reduced that 
the department could not continue—a result, I may add, entirely in the interest 
of medical education, since the District of Columbia and the region about it 
are oversupplied not only with physicians, but with weak medical schools. 

The executive committee feels compelled also to protest against the extraordi- 
nary action of the institution in forcibly retiring two professors, both of whom 
are in the prime of their active teaching, on the ground that the institution 
needs to save money by the retiring-allowance system, but it is entirely contrary 
to the spirit in which this foundation was conceived and is a blow at academic 
dignity and academic freedom. : 

The committee further calls your attention to the extract from the rules for 
the admission of institutions: ‘‘ The trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching reserve the right to discontinue the privilege of par- 
ticipation in the system of retiring allowances of the foundation whenever, in 
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. the judgment of the trustees, an institution ceases to conform to the regulations 
maintained by the trustees: Such withdrawal shall not, however, result in the 
discontinuance of retiring allowance already granted.” 

The executive committee, by virtue of the authority conferred upon it under 
the by-laws, in view of the conditions existing in the George Washington Uni- 
versity referred to above, conditions which are entirely out of harmony with 
the educational ideals for which the foundation stands, informs you with great 
regret that the relation of the George Washington University as an accepted 
institution is terminated with this date. 

Very truly, yours, Henry S. PRITCHETT, 
President. 


The foregoing letter called forth a detailed statement by President 
Needham of the plans and work of the George Washington Univer- 
sity, which was published in Science, June 25, 1909. Those portions 
of the statement that deal more directly with the points raised by 
President Pritchett are as follows: 


In regard to the pensioning of teachers, so far as I understand it, it has 
always been construed where a pension system existed that when a professor 
has become entitled to a pension, either by length of service or by age limit, 
he has the right to retire voluntarily at any time, and the university has the 
equal right to retire him when for any cause it seems expedient to do so. 
In the recent action it became necessary to reduce the expenses about $25,000 
and to distribute that retrenchment among each of the departments of the 
university. Of necessity the services of some of the teachers had to be dis- 
pensed with, and in selecting the ones to be retained, all things being equal, © 
it was natural to retain those who were thoroughly in harmony with the 
general plans and development of the university. 

The action of the Carnegie Foundation in assuming that the university had 
no option but could retire only those eligible who voluntarily sought retire- 
ment seems to be contrary to the usual construction of pension systems. Waiy- 
ing this point, however, their action in our case was hasty and arbitrary. * * * 

The productive investments in 1900 were $223,509.65. In 1908 they were 
$127,740.91. This change in the productive assets was caused by the drain 
upon the funds occasioned by the increase in the cost of maintaining the uni- 
versity. The contributions toward the current expenses were insufficient to 
meet the annual deficit, and thus funds which were properly applicable had 
to be used to pay the salaries and current expenses or close the doors to 
progress. 


ACTION OF STATE LEGISLATURES REGARDING CARNEGIE PENSIONS. — 


A joint resolution of 1909 of the Idaho legislature approves the 
application of the regents to have the University of Idaho placed 
upon the accepted list of institutions eligible to receive the benefits 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Act No. 241 of the legislature of South Carolina, approved March 
1, 1909, authorizes the trustees of all institutions of higher learning 
supported in whole or in part by the State of South Carolina to se- 
cure the benefits of the retiring funds for their teachers. 
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A joint resolution of the legislature of Vermont, approved Janu- 
ary 15, 1909, authorizes and instructs the board of trustees of the 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College to accept the 
benefits of the retiring fund of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

Resolutions to similar effect were passed by the legislatures of a 
number of other States, including California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and New Hampshire. . 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. 


In 1907 Mrs. Russell Sage, of New York City, gave to a board of 
trustees the sum of $10,000,000 for the improvement of social and 
living conditions in the United States of America. The scope of the 
foundation as defined by the trustees at one of their earliest meetings 
is as follows: 


(a) The foundation will not attempt to relieve individual or family need. 
Its function is to eradicate so far as possible the causes of poverty and igno- 
rance, rather than to relieve the sufferings of those who are poor or ignorant. 
Not that it is not a noble work to relieve suffering, however caused, but that 
if the foundation should attempt to relieve such suffering there would be noth- 
ing left with which to perform the higher function of trying to prevent its 
existence. There is another equally cogent reason for this conclusion. The 
relief of individual need is not one of the “larger and more difficult problems.” 
It is a duty which every one of us who is more prosperous owes to our less 
prosperous neighbor. Every neighborhood should relieve its own cases of 
individual need for its own sake, and every neighborhood is measurably meet- 
ing this obligation. The sources of neighborly charity would be dried up if 
such needs were supplied from without. 

(0) The sphere of higher education, that served by our universities and col- 
leges, is not within the scope of the foundation. It is sufficiently cared for by 
the General Education Board. Not so, however, elementary education of the 
kind that directly affects social and living conditions, e. g., industrial educa- 
tion, education in the household arts, training of charity workers, ete. 

(c) Aid to churches for church purposes, whatever their denomination, is 
not within the scope of the foundation. 


Among the propagandist movements to which the foundation has 
contributed both direction and financial support are the following: 
Prevention of tuberculosis; playground extension; care of children; 
children’s school gardens; charity organization extension; and pre- 
vention of blindness. Among other work that has been fostered by 
the foundation are the following: A study of the causes of slow 
progress among school children; the schools in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis have been given the means to establish de- 
partments for social investigation. Among the publications issued 
by the foundation are First Steps in Organizing Playgrounds, by 
Lee F. Hanmer; The Field Day and Play Picnic for Country Chil- 
dren, by Myron T. Scudder; Medical Inspection of Schools, by Luther 
H. Gulick and Leonard P. Ayres. 
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FEDERAL COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE. 


On August 10, 1908, the President of the United States appointed 
a commission of five members, afterwards increased to seven mem- 
bers, to investigate and report to him “upon the present condition 
of country life, upon what means are now available for supplying the 
deficiencies which exist, and upon the best methods of organized per- 
manent effort in investigation and actual work” along the lines of 
betterment of rural conditions. The field of inquiry covered by the 
commission included the general social, economic, sanitary, educa- 
tional, and labor conditions of the open country. The investigation 
was conducted by means of circular letters of inquiry sent to about 
550,000 persons, and through public hearings held by the commission 
at thirty places throughout the United States. The commission 
rendered its report to the President on January 23, 1909, who trans- 
mitted it to Congress on February 9, 1909. It was printed as Senate 
Document No. 705, Sixtieth Congress, second session. 

Among the reasons ascribed by the commission for the lack of a 
highly organized rural society is a “ lack of good training for country 
life in the schools.” Respecting this phase of the investigation the 
commission reports as follows: 


The subject of paramount importance in our correspondence and in the hear- 
ings is education. In every part of the United States there seems to be one 
mind, on the part of those capable of judging, on the necessity of redirecting 
the rural schools. There is no such unanimity on any other subject. It is 
remarkable with what similarity of phrase the subject has been discussed in all 
parts of the country before the commission. Everywhere there is a demand that 
education have relation to living, that the schools should express the daily life, 
and that in the rural districts they should educate by means of agriculture and 
country life subjects. It is recognized that all difficulties resolve themselves 
in the end into a question of education. 

The schools are held to be largely responsible for ineffective farming, lack 
of ideals, and the drift to town. This is not because the rural schools, as a 
whole, are declining, but because they are in a state of arrested development and 
have not yet put themselves in consonance with all the recently changed condi- 
tions of life. The very forces that have built up the city and town school 
have caused the neglect of the country school. It is probable that the farming 
population will willingly support better schools as soon as it becomes convinced 
that the schools will really be changed in such a way as to teach persons how 
to live. 

The country communities are in need of social centers—places where persons 
may naturally meet, and where a real neighborhood interest exists. There is 
difference of opinion as to where this center should be, some persons thinking 
it should be in the town or village, others the library, others the church or school 
or grange hall. It is probable that more than one social center should develop 
in large and prosperous communities. Inasmuch as the school is supported by 
public funds, and is therefore an institution connected with the government of 
the community, it should form a natural organic center. If the school develops 
such a center, it must concern itself directly with the interests of the people. 
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It is difficult to make people understand what this really means, for school- 
teaching is burdened with tradition. The school must express the best coopera- 
tion of all social and economic forces that make for the welfare of the com- 
munity. Merely to add new studies will not meet the need, although it may 
break the ground for new ideas. The school must be fundamentally redirected, 
until it becomes a new kind of institution. This will require that the teacher 
himself be a part of the community and not a migratory factor. 

The feeling that agriculture must color the work of rural public schools is 
beginning to express itself in the interest in nature study, in the introduction of 
classes in agriculture in high schools and elsewhere, and in the establishment of 
.separate or special schools to teach farm and home subjects. These agencies 
will help to bring about the complete reconstruction of which we have been 
speaking. It is specially important that we make the most of the existing pub- 
lic-school system, for it is this very system that should serve the real needs of 
the people. The real needs of the people are not alone the arts by which they 
make a living, but the whole range of their customary activities. As the home 
is the center of our civilization, so the home subjects should be the center of 
every - school. 

The most necessary thing now to be done for public-school education in terms 
of country life is to arouse all the people to the necessity of such education, to 
coordinate the forces that are beginning to operate, and to project the work 
beyond the schools for youth into continuation schools for adults. The schools 
must represent and express the community in which they stand, although, of 
course, they should not be confined to the community. They should teach health 
and sanitation, even if it is necessary to modify the customary teaching of 
physiology. The teaching should be visual, direct, and applicable. Of course 
the whole tendency of the schools will be ethical if they teach the vital subjects 
truthfully ; but particular care should be taken that they stand for the morals 
of the pupils and of the communities. 

We find a general demand for federal encouragement in educational propa- 
ganda to be in some way cooperative with the States. The people realize that 
the incubus of ignorance and inertia is so heavy and so widespread as to con- 
stitute a national danger, and that it should be removed as rapidly as possible. 
It will be increasingly necessary for the national and state governments to 
cooperate to bring about the results that are needed in agricultural and other 
industrial education. . 

The consideration of the educational problem raises the greatest single ques- 
tion that has come before the commission, and which the commission has to 
place before the American people. Education has now come to have vastly 
more significance than the mere establishing and maintaining of schools. The 
education motive has been taken into all kinds of work with the people, directly 
in their homes and on their farms, and it reaches mature persons as well as 
youths. Beyond and behind all educational work there must be an aroused 
intelligent public sentiment; to make this sentiment is the most important work 
immediately before us. The whole country is alive with educational activity. 
While this activity may all be good, it nevertheless needs to be directed and 
correlated, and all the agencies should be more or less federated. 

The arousing of the people must be accomplished in terms of their daily lives 
or of their welfare. For the country people this means that it must be largely 
in terms of agriculture. Some of the colleges of agriculture are now doing this 
kind of work effectively, although on a pitiably small scale as compared with 
the needs. This is extension work, by which is meant all kinds of educational 
effort directly with the people, both old and young, at their homes and on their 
farms; it comprises all educational work that is conducted away from the | 
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institution and for those who can not go to schools and colleges. The best exten- 
sion work now proceeding in this country—if measured by the effort to reach 
the people in their homes and on their own ground—is that coming from some 
of the colleges of agriculture and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Within the last five or ten years the colleges of agriculture have been able to 
attack the problem of rural life in a new way. This extension work includes 
such efforts as local agricultural surveys, demonstrations on farms, nature 
study, and other work in schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs of many kinds, crop 
organizations, redirection of rural societies, reading clubs, library extension, 
lectures, traveling schools, farmers’ institutes, inspections of herds, barns, crops, 
orchards, and farms, publications of many kinds, and similar educational effort 
directly in the field. 

To accomplish these ends we suggest the establishment of a nation-wide 
extension work. ‘The first, or original, work of the agricultural branches of the 
land-grant colleges was academic in the old sense; later there was added the 
great field of experiment and research; there now should be added the third 
coordinate branch, comprising extension work, without which no college of 
agriculture can adequately serve its State. It is to the extension department 
of these colleges, if properly conducted, that we must now look for the most 
effective rousing of the people on the land. 

In order that all public educational work in the United States may be ade- 
quately studied and guided, we also recommend that the United States Bureau 
of Education be enlarged and supported in such a way that it will really repre- 
sent the educational activities of the nation, becoming a clearing house, and a 
collecting, distributing, and investigating organization. It is now wholly inade- 
quate to accomplish these ends. In a country in which education is said to 
be the national religion, this condition of our one expressly federal educational 
agency is pathetic. The good use already made of the small appropriations 
provided for the bureau shows clearly that it can render a most important 
service if sufficient funds are made available for its use. 

It is of the greatest consequence that the people of the open country should 
learn to work together, not only for the purpose of forwarding their economic 
interests and of competing with other men who are organized, but also to develop 
themselves and to establish an effective community spirit. This effort should 
be a genuinely cooperative or common effort in which all the associated persons 
have a voice in the management of the organization and share proportionately in 
its benefits. Many of the so-called ‘‘ cooperative” organizations are really not 
such, for they are likely to be controlled in the interest of a few persons rather 
than for all and with no thought of the good of the community at large. Some 
of the societies that are cooperative in name are really strong centralized cor- 
porations or stock companies that have no greater interest in the welfare of the 
patrons than other corporations have. 

At present the cooperative spirit works itself out chiefly in business organiza- 
tions devoted to selling and buying. So far as possible, these business organiza- 
tions should have more or less social uses. 


The commission consisted of Prof. L. H. Bailey, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., chairman; Mr. Henry Wallace, 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa; President Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, United States Forest Service; Mr. Walter H. Page, 
editor of the World’s Work, New York City; Mr. Charles S. Barrett, 
Georgia; and Mr. William A. Beard, California. , 
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COMMISSION ON STUDY PREPARATORY TO THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


In Chicago, on February 10, a joint session was held of the depart- 
ment of universities and colleges, department of theological semi- 
naries, and department of churches and pastors of the Religious 
Education Association, with the Interdenominational Conference of 
Church and Guild Workers in State Universities. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

That a commission of twelve be appointed, representing endowed institutions 
of advanced education as well as state universities, for the purpose of formu- 
lating an ideal or suggestive course of collegiate study preparatory to a course 
in a theological seminary. 

The commission is constituted as follows: Dean Shailer Mathews, 
University of Chicago, chairman; Prof. George A. Coe, Northwest- 
ern; President Ozora Davis, Chicago Theological Seminary; Presi- 
dent R. A. Falconer, University of Toronto; President W. H. P. 
Faunce, Brown; President Emory W. Hunt, Denison; President 
Edmund J. James, University of Illinois; Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, 
University of Michigan; President Henry C. King, Oberlin; Presi- 
dent William Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford Theological Seminary; 
President George B. Stewart, Auburn Theological Seminary; Chan- 
cellor Frank Strong, University of Kansas. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION—CONNECTICUT. 


In 1907 the general assembly of Connecticut by an act continued 
the joint committee on education and directed them to investigate the 
public school system of the State and to make a report to the general 
assembly of 1909. Immediately after this action the joint committee 
met and designated five of their number to carry out the provisions 
of the continuing act. 

In their report, published by order of the general assembly in 1909, 
the special commissioners give the results of their investigations, 
which are summed up in twenty-two recommendations: | 


1. That after a certain date the present “ district system” be abolished; that 
town school committees be elected; and that the towns be grouped so as to 
constitute territories for convenient supervision. 

2. That territorial supervisors be elected or appointed substantially in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Chapter X of the Connecticut School Laws, 
their duties to be prescribed by the state board. 

3. That as a part of their duties the supervisors shall prescribe examinations 
suited to pupils in the eighth or higher grades, and issue to pupils satisfactorily 
passing these examinations diplomas certifying to their attainments. 

4, That after a certain date no teacher, not approved by the state board of 
education, shall be appointed to teach school in the State. 
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5.-That the provisions of the average attendance grant be extended so that 
in no town shall there be less than $25 expended annually for each pupil in 
average attendance in providing for his education. 

.6, That after a certain date no school shall be maintained in any town in 
the State in which the average attendance shall fall below twelve pupils, and 
pupils belonging to such discontinued schools must be carried to some central 
school, according to the provisions of section 48 of the school laws. 

7. That the means provided for transportation of children to and from school 
must be approved by the territorial Supervisor. 

8. That section 169 of the Connecticut School Laws be amended so that the 
schoolhouses and outbuildings must be maintained in a condition satisfactory 
to the territorial supervisor. 

9. That pupils may attend the school that is nearest their places of residence, 
and in all such cases in which the nearest school is in an adjoining town the 
town in which they reside shall pay their pro rata tuition. 

10. That the attention of the state board of education be called to the fact 
that children between 14 and 16 years of age are not exempt from school at- 
tendance under the law unless actually employed at labor. 

11. That section 38 be amended so that all the public schools shall be main- 
tained for at least thirty-eight weeks in each year. 

12. That there shall be established cash scholarships in the normal schools 
of the State for promising pupils selected by competitive examination, the 
beneficiaries to sign a contract to teach for five years in any school to which 
they are assigned by the state board. 

18. That after a certain date the school committee in every town in which 
free text-books are not supplied shall purchase text-books and other school 
supplies used in the public schools, and, subject to such regulations as to their 
care and custody as it may prescribe, loan them to the pupils of such schools 
free of charge, and, if instruction is given therein in the use of tools and 
cooking, may so purchase and loan the tools, implements, and materials neces- 
sary therefor; and no text-books not approved by the state board of edu- 
cation shall be used. 

14. That the state board of education be authorized to make provision for 
the teaching of agriculture in the normal schools in the State. 

15. That after a certain date the course of study in the rural schools shall 
include the elements of agriculture. 

16. That provision be made for instruction, in the academies and high schools 
of the State, in the science and practice of common school teaching, under a 
course to be prescribed by the state board of education. 

17. That line 6 of section 76 of the Connecticut School Laws, relating to 
evening schools, be amended by striking out the word “ one,” so that instruction 
in any study usually taught in a high school may be given on petition of at 
least 20 persons over 14 years of age competent to pursue high-school studies. 

18. That no person who is related by blood or marriage to any member of 
the school committee of any town shall be employed as a teacher by such com- 
mittee, except upon the consent of two-thirds of the members thereof. 

19. That it shall be the duty of the principal or other person in charge of 
every public school having more than 100 pupils to instruct and train the pupils 
by means of drills, so that they may in a sudden emergency be able to leave the 
school building in the shortest possible time and without confusion or panic, 
and that such drills or rapid dismissals shall be held at least once in each 
month, 
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20. That every teacher, before entering upon the school duties of the year, 
shall be required to take a suitable oath of office. 

21. That the school committee of any city or town may retire from active 
service and place upon the pension roll any teacher of such city or town who is 
60 years old or over, or is, in the judgment of said committee, incapacitated for 
useful service, and who has faithfully served in the State for twenty-five years: 
Provided, That the expense so incurred by the town shall not be computed as 
part of the school expense in determining eligibility to benefits of the average- 
attendance grant. 

22. That it shall be the duty of the state board of education to prepare, for 
the use of the public schools of the State, a programme providing for a salute 
to the flag at the opening of each day of school, and such other patriotic exer- 
cises as may be deemed by the board to be expedient, under such regulations 
and instructions as may best meet the varied requirements of the different 
grades in such schools. 


IOWA EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


The educational commission of Iowa, the appointment of which 
was noted in Chapter I of the commissioner’s report for 1908, sub- 
mitted its report to the general assembly in January, 1909. A 
thorough codification of the school laws was made, and numerous 
important changes were suggested. Among the more important 
recommendations, as contained in the proposed new school code, were 
the following: 


1. That the county be made the unit of school control, and that a county 
board of education exercise supervision over the public schools. 

2. That provision be made for the consolidation, or dissolution, of small rural 
districts. 

3. That standards determining the character of district schools be fixed and 
maintained. 

4, That county superintendents be elected by county boards of education, that 
they need not be residents of the respective counties in which they are to serve, 
and that the salary paid in no case be less than $1,250. 

5. That the office of school treasurer be abolished, and that the county 
treasurer receive and disburse all school funds. 

6. That the title “State Board of Educational Examiners” be changed to 
“ State Board of Education,’ and that its powers be enlarged and its facilities 
for supervision be increased. 

7. That the public schools of the State be thoroughly classified and the 
character of work prescribed, so that the terms “common school,” “ graded 
school,” ‘‘ high school,” ete., may be well defined and understood. 

8. That the method of certification of teachers be changed, to the end that 
standards of qualifications of teachers may be raised. 

9. That legal sanction be given to the employment of teachers for a longer 
term than one year. 

10. That a state supervisor of public-school libraries be employed. 

11. That local school boards be permitted, if they see fit, to provide medical 
inspection for schools within their districts. 


Some general recommendations, not embodied in the proposed code, 
were made. Among these was the suggestion that a special commis- 
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sion be appointed to supplement the work of the present commission. 
(Juestions suggested for the consideration of such a special commis- 
sion were: 

The establishment of a sufficient number of normal schools to provide ade- 
quate professional training for all the teachers in the rural and graded schools; 
the organization and determination of the scope of the higher educational insti- 
tutions; the provision of day schools for the deaf and blind in connection with 
existing public schools so as to afford opportunity for school education and alsa 
retain home advantages; the possible organization of the present schools for the 

“deaf, blind, and incorrigibles as a part of the public-school system so as to secure 
more expert professional teaching in addition to the excellent business organiza- 
tion of the present; the possible incorporation of the state library commission 
under the state board of education; special state aid for high schools, graded 
and rural schools that maintain definite standards of work and efficiency. 

A constitutional amendment providing for the election of the 
state superintendent of public instruction by the state board of edu- 
cation was also suggested. 


BOARD FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF HIGHER STATE INSTITUTIONS, 
IOWA. 


By an act of the legislature of Iowa, approved March 29, 1909, the 
board of regents and the boards of trustees charged with the govern- 
ment of the state university, the college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, and the normal school, were abolished on July 1, 1909, and the 
government of those institutions was committed to a board of educa- 
tion consisting of nine members appointed by the governor with the 
consent of the senate. Not more than five members of the board 
shall be of the same political party, and not more than three alumni 
of the above-mentioned institutions and but one alumnus from each 
institution may be members of the board at any one time. Appoint- 
ments subsequent to the first appointments shall be for a period of 
six years, and three members shall be appointed every second year. 
The board shall meet four times a year, and special meetings may be 
called. Each member of the board is allowed $7 for each day he is 
actually engaged in the performance of his official duties, not exceed- 
ing sixty days in any one year, and mileage at the rate of 2 cents per 
mile of necessary travel. The board has power to elect and fix sala- 
ries of officers, teachers, and employees of the three institutions men- 
tioned; to make rules and regulations for the management of the 
institutions, to manage and control their property; to direct the ex- 
penditure of funds; and to do other acts necessary for the execution 
of the powers and duties conferred on them by law. 

The board shall appoint a finance committee of three from outside 
its membership who shall devote all their time to the work of the 
institutions and shall each receive a salary of $3,500 per year and 
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necessary traveling expenses incurred in visiting the several institu- 
tions. The members of the finance committee shall, once each month, 
attend each of the institutions for the purpose of familiarizing them- 
selves with the work being done and transacting any business that 
may properly be brought before them as a committee. The office of 
the board and of the finance committee is at Des Moines, Iowa. 


KANSAS EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


7 


According to Bulletin No. 1 of the Kansas educational commission, 
published in December, 1908, the following recommendations were 
made to the session of the legislature to meet in January, 1909: 


1. That the legislature adopt a resolution providing for the appointment of an 
educational commission to codify the school laws and to recommend such further 
legislation as may seem best for the interests of the public-school system. 

2. That a longer term for rural schools be established. It is suggested that 
seven months be fixed as the minimum length of school term, and that state aid 
be given the weaker districts. 

3. That the existing law providing for the consolidation of weaker and smaller 
districts be simplified and made more efficient. 

4. That when two or more districts consolidate under prescribed conditions 
the consolidated district be given state aid to the amount of $75. 

5. That two state inspectors of schools be provided for; one for the common 
schools and one for the village and city schools. 

6. That a more uniform and efficient method of certification of teachers be 
adopted and that qualifications be fixed. Two classes of certificates are named— 
“country certificates,” to be of three grades, and “ secondary (high school) cer- 
tificates,” to be of two grades. 

7. That the unit of school organization be made larger. It is suggested that 
the township displace the district as the unit of control. 

8. That provision be made for the employment of teachers for longer periods 
than one year. 

9. That the date of holding annual school meetings be changed, and that such 
meetings be held in the month of March. 

10. That local taxes derived from railroads be more equitably distributed, so 
that districts not lying on or contiguous to railroads may receive their share. 

11. That the constitutional provision relative to escheats be made more effec- 
tual, by legislative enactment, so that the permanent school fund may secure all 
property belonging to it under such constitutional provision. 

12. That objectionable features of the Barnes law relative to county high 
schools be removed, so that counties that have refused to take advantage of it 
may do so. 

13. That the compulsory education law be so amended as to apply to all chil- 
dren between the eighth and sixteenth birthdays. Certain exceptions are 
suggested. 

14. That normal courses be established in other high schools besides the 21 
county high schools now having such courses. 

15. That the elements of agriculture be required to be taught in all-county 
high schools. ; 

16. That such legislation be enacted as shall insure thorough inspection of all 
school buildings with relation to their sanitary conditions, 
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17. That legislation for the proper safeguarding of school buildings against 
fire be enacted. 

18. That in all cities of the first, second, and third class school boards shall be 
authorized and directed to prescribe definite fire drills. 

19. That the time, place, and manner of holding “county diploma examina- 
tions ” be made uniform throughout the State, and that the same qualifications 
be required of all graduates. 

20. That a law be passed that will relieve certain county superintendents for 
a portion of the year of the purely mechanical work of the office, and that shall 
compel a larger amount of time to be devoted to the actual supervision of schools. 
To this end clerical help is suggested. 

21. That a library of not less than 50 volumes be established in every school 
district, and that a state school library board be constituted to prepare lists of 
suitable books and otherwise aid in their selection. 

22. That provision be made for the election of county superintendents in such 
a manner as to remove the office from politics. 

23. That appropriation be made to defray the expenses of superintendents 
attending the county superintendents’ annual meeting. 

24. That a uniform law relating to the size and organization of school boards 
be enacted. It is suggested that boards of education in cities of the first and 
second class consist of six members. 

25. That the uniform text-book law be so amended as to raise the price of 
certain books and reduce the price of others. 

26. That various minor changes in the school laws be made. 


MICHIGAN COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


A Michigan law, approved June 2, 1909, authorized the governor to 
appoint a commission of not less than five nor more than seven mem- 
bers, serving without pay, whose duty it shall be— 


to make a careful study of the conditions of elementary, industrial, and agri- 
cultural education in the State of Michigan, whether under public school or 
other auspices, including the study of conditions of labor as they affect children 
between the ages of 14 and 18, and it shall further be the duty of this com- 
mission to present a report showing these conditions, with recommendations 
for such a plan of elementary, industrial, and agricultural training in con- 
nection with the public schools of the State as shall, in their judgment, best 
meet the conditions shown to exist. 


NEBRASKA EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


The Nebraska educational commission, which was charged with 
preparing a new course of study for common schools, completed this 
work in season for its publication in June, 1909. According to a 
statement in the Nebraska Teacher for that month, in the new— 
course are incorporated the best features of the Illinois and South Dakota 
courses, with such modifications as seemed necessary, and with the introduc- 
tion of material especially adaptable to Nebraska conditions. The course of 


study will contain supplementary matter with reference to pupils’ reading- 
circle work, boys’ and girls’ associations, school libraries, and important sug- 
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gestions with reference to carrying out the free high-school law. The Nebraska 
standard courses of study for one, two, three, and four year high schools are 
also included. 


NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL LAW COMPILATION COMMISSION. 


An act of the North Dakota legislature, approved March 11, 1909, 
provides for a commission of five persons, to be created not later than 
August 1, 1909— 
of whom the attorney-general and the deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction shall be members, and the other three members shall be appointed 


by the governor from among the best known and the best posted school men 
of this State. 


The commission is directed to “ report to the next session of the 


legislature any contradiction, inconsistencies, and omissions found 
in the existing laws,” and to— 
draft and report to that session of the legislature such school laws as, in its 


judgment, would be of use and benefit to the State, for information, assistance, 
and action of said legislature. 


BOARD OF HIGHER CURRICULA—OREGON. 


At the special session of the legislature of Oregon in 1909 a law 
was enacted providing for the establishment of “the board of higher 
curricula,” to consist of five members to be appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the senate. With the exception of the members 
first appointed the term of office shall be for a period of five years, 
one member to be appointed each year. No member of the board, 
alumni, or faculty of any of the higher educational institutions shall 
be appointed to the board. Meetings shall be held annually and 
special meetings shall be called on petition of any three members. 
It is the duty of the board to determine what courses of studies or 
departments, if any, shall not be duplicated in the University of 
Oregon and the State Agricultural College, and to determine and 
define the courses of study and departments to be offered and con- 
ducted by each of these institutions. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, 


The Pennsylvania educational commission, authorized by the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania in 1907, presented to the legislature of 1909 
in the form of a bill an entire and complete school code for the public- 
school system of Pennsylvania. The bill was amended.in so many 
important particulars by the legislature before it was passed that it 
was unsatisfactory to many people of the State and was finally vetoed 
by the governor. The proposed code contained provisions for the 
appointment of a state board of education; the establishment of two 
colleges of education in connection with the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania and the University of Pittsburg; the appointment of assistant 
county superintendents of schools; medical inspection; vocational and 
other special schools. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION CONSTITUTED BY THE TEXAS CONFER- 
ENCE FOR EDUCATION. 


The first meeting of the educational commission constituted by 
the Texas conference for education (see p. 62) was held in Austin, 
Saturday, May 1, 1909. The commission was organized for the work 
of study by division into three committees, as follows: 

Committee on maintenance: R. B. Cousins, of Austin; R. B. Bin- 
nion, of Paris; and W. D. Cleveland, of Houston. 

Committee on organization and cgceinane W. S. Sutton, of Aus- 
tins... Fountain, of College Station; and Theodore Harris, of San 
Antonio. 

Committee on teachers and instruction: P. W. Horn, of Houston; 
W. H. Bruce, of Denton; and Mrs. Maggie Barry, of Sherman. 

The first committee will consider the whole subject of taxation and 
support of the common schools. The second committee will study 
the whole subject of school administration, from the rural schools to 
the university, and the harmonizing of the entire system by means of 
such boards and agencies as may be devised. The third committee 
will study the whole course of qualifications of teachers and course of 
study and of the internal affairs of the schoolroom. 

The commission enters upon the task with no fixed notion, and 
is seeking information and advice from the whole body of Texas 
teachers and others who may be interested in educational better- 
ment, to the end that Texas may have the very best educational sys- 
tem that may possibly be constructed. (Texas School Magazine, 
May, 1909.) 


UTAH SCHOOLHOUSE COMMISSION. 


An act of the legislature of Utah approved March 9, 1909, pro- 
vides for a schoolhouse commission to consist of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the secretary of the state board of 
health, and an architect to be appointed by the governor, to whom 
must be submitted for approval the plans and specifications of any 
schoolhouse, or addition thereto, costing more than $1,000, to be 
erected in any school district in the State outside of cities of the first 
and second class. The act requires a minimum amount of 15 square 
feet of floor space and 200 cubic feet of air space for each pupil, pro- 
vision for proper ventilation and egress in case of fire, and forbids 
the erection of any schoolhouse with the furnace or heating apparatus 
in the basement or immediately under such building. 
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VERMONT STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


By an act approved December 14, 1908, the legislature of Vermont 
created a state board of education consisting of the governor as 
chairman, the state superintendent of education, and three members 
appointed by the governor. After the first appointments the ap- 
pointed members are to serve for three years, one member to be ap- 
pointed annually. The governor will also appoint biennially for the 
term of two years one resident commissioner in each town where a 
normal school is located who shall act with the state board of educa- 
tion in matters pertaining to the normal school in the town of his 
residence. The board is to assume all the powers and duties of the 
board of normal school commissioners, and will have full control 
and management of the normal schools and any normal-industrial 
or industrial school that may be established by the State. 


VERMONT EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


By an act approved January 28, 1909, the legislature of Vermont 
provided for the appointment by the governor of a commission con- 
sisting of five members— 
to investigate and consider ways and means of improving the public schools by 
increasing facilities for training teachers, by making the work in such schools 
more practical through instruction in agriculture and manual arts, and by 
adjusting the present system of public education to ends more promotive of the 
public interests of the State. 

The commission is to render a report to the general assembly of 
1910. 

WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL BOARDS. 

The legislature of West Virginia during its session in 1909 pro- 
vided for the creation of a board of control of three members to have 
general control of all state institutions and for a board of regents of 
five members, including the state superintendent of free schools, to 
have charge of educational matters pertaining to the state educational 
institutions. 


Il. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, CONFERENCES, 
ETO. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: 
SECTION L—EDUCATION. 


[From a report made to Science by C. R. Mann, secretary of section L.] 


The Baltimore meeting of Section L showed that this new section 
is growing in strength and usefulness. The section’s policy of devot- 
ing each session to a single topic with set papers by invited speakers 
was tried and proved a great success. The section plans to devote 
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itself to a scientific study of educational problems, and has appointed 
a committee to study the distribution of students in elective courses 
in college and report at the next meeting. This committee consists 
of Prof. E. L. Thorndike, chairman, and Messrs J. G. Bowman, 
George E. Fellows, Abraham Flexner, C. H. Judd, Frederick Keppel, 
and C. R. Mann. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 

Vice-president—Dean James E. Russell, Columbia University, 
New York. | 

Member of the council—President Charles S. Howe, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland. 

Member of the general committee-—Prof. Charles H. Judd, Yale 
University, New Haven. 

Member of the sectional committee—Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Washington. 

Vice-President John Dewey presided at all the meetings. The 
address of the retiring vice-president, Hon. Elmer E. Brown, dealt 
with the subject “ World standard of education.” 

The first session of the section was devoted to a discussion of the 
United States Bureau of Education by Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, 
librarian of the bureau; Prof. C. EK. Elliott, of the State University 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. E. C. Moore, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

At the second session of the section the topic “American college 
education and life ” was treated by Profs. Josiah Royce, of Harvard; 
William North Rice, of Wesleyan; James H. Tufts, of Chicago, and 
Mr. Abraham Flexner, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. These papers have been printed in full in Science 
for March 12 and 19. 

Two joint sessions were held: One with the American Psycholog- 
ical Association and the other with the American Federation of 
Teachers of the Mathematical and the Natural Sciences. At the first 
of these joint sessions the following programme was given: 

“Psychological investigations that will help the educator,” by 
Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

“Studies in number consciousness,” by Prof. C. H. Judd. 

“The factors of general ability,” by Prof. E. L. Thorndike. 

“ Homogeneous content in the measurement of memory,” by Prof. 
C. E. Seashore. 

“The general effects of special practice in memory,” by Prof. 
W. F. Dearborn. 

“The study and treatment of retardation,’ by Prof. Lightner 
Witmer. 

The report of this meeting has been published in the Proceedings 
of the American Psychological Association. 
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The other joint session with the science teachers was given up to a 
symposium on “ The problems of science teaching,” by President Ira 
Remsen, Johns Hopkins University, and Messrs. William T. Camp- 
bell, Boston Latin School; George F. Stradling, Northeast Manual 
Training High School, Philadelphia; John M. Coulter, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Lyman C. Newell, Boston University. The 
report of this meeting has been published in Science for April 30, 
in connection with the report of the American Federation, and 
also in School Science and Mathematics for March and April, 1909. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 


The American Federation of Arts was organized at a convention 
held in Washington, D. C., May 11-13, 1909, of persons interested in 
the improvement of art conditions. The objects of the federation, as 
stated in the constitution, are “to unite in fellowship all institutions 
and organizations interested in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
landscape, craftsmanship, collections of art, and village and city 
development; to harmonize and nationalize the art interests of the 
country ; to stimulate the love of beauty and to cultivate public taste.” 
The active membership is limited to institutions and organizations, 
each of which shall constitute a chapter. 

Among the officers elected at the organization meeting are Mr. 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago, Ill., president; Miss Leila Mechlin, 
Washington, D. C., assistant secretary. The headquarters of the 
federation are located at 1741 New York avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The more specific purposes of the association, as outlined by Sena- 
tor Root in an address delivered at the meeting, include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To encourage the organization of art societies; the establishment of art 
schools and art galleries; to encourage the exhibition of private art collections 
for the benefit of the public; to encourage American artists and to aid in secur- 
ing higher recognition for merit. 

2. To encourage the study of art in the public schools, particularly in the 
towns and villages; to encourage boards of education, school superintendents, 
and the faculties of seminaries, academies, colleges, and universities to pay 
more attention to the cultivation of the taste of their students and to teach 
them correct ideas in art and the advantage of making things beautiful. 

8. To encourage the appointment of competent commissions in municipalities 
and States to supervise public architecture, monuments, parks, plans, and other 
improvements in order that they may be in accordance with the best rules of 
art. 

4, To improve the standard of private architecture; to encourage the plant- 
ing of trees, shrubbery, hedges in the farms and dooryards, and whatever may 
be done to embellish the public streets of cities, towns, and villages. 

5. To support the plan of the park commission for beautifying the city of 
Washington, and to aid in persuading Congress to follow its suggestions in the 
location of future public buildings, monuments, and other improvements at 
the national capital. 
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6. To assist in preserving natural scenery from destruction and desecration ; 
to extend the national-park system, the forest reserves, and preservation of 
historic and natural landmarks. 

7. To promote the movement for public playgrounds, school gardens, and 
other efforts to cultivate the love of nature and of art in the minds of children. 

8. To support the movement for the enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury and the organization of a bureau of 
arts which shall have supervision of all public buildings, monuments, and other 
improvements ordered by Congress throughout the United States, and the 
appointment, pursuant to legislation, of an advisory council of experts to ad- 
vance the standard of public architecture. . 

9. To support and advance the National Gallery of Art, which has already 
been established urder the Smithsonian Institution by gifts and bequests of im- 
portant collections from the late Harriet Lane Johnston, of Washington; Mr. 
William T. Evans, of New York, and Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit. 

10. To assist in securing the erection of an appropriate building for the Na- 
tional Gallery at Washington corresponding to the Congressional Library and 
the National Museum. 

11. To afford an organization through which the general opinion of all Ameri- 
cans who are lovers of beauty in art and in nature may find expression and be 
made effective as from time to time public questions shall arise which ought to 
be determined by the highest standards of taste. 


In the course of an address at the organization meeting, Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner of Education, made 
the following remarks upon the function of art in the schools: 


The most obvious thing to the great majority of our people is the fact that 
scientific education has to do with the increase of human convenience and 
human comfort. For that very reason this thing that is so absolutely essential 
and is, in some-respects, the highest and the finest thing in our modern educa- 
tion, may frankly be admitted to be a thing that is attended with danger. It is 
attended with a danger of the subtlest materialism. There can be no doubt that 
this science must be supplemented by something else, if it is to escape that 
subtle danger of materialism, a danger that is perhaps more serious in the case 
of those whom it affects least grossly—in the case of those whom it affects upon 
the most spiritual side. 

Our science, as we teach it in the schools, lays stress such as. no earlier edu- 
cation could lay upon the ability of the present age and the ability of the single 
individual to put things to the test. Our knowledge is to be verified now and 
here, not by a slow process, but by an immediate process. It is to be verified on 
the spot. We come, accordingly, to have only incidental care for the slow mak- 
ing of human thought and human character, through the ages, because we have 
so much greater interest in the discovery of natural laws which can be worked 
- out right here in this laboratory by this single man. We need, for the sake of 
our common humanity, to have a new emphasis upon those things that can not 
be done on the spot. 

We need a new insistence upon those things which can be tested and verified 
and determined only in the long course of human experience, of racial experi- 
ence, otherwise we tend to isolate ourselves and become simply crumbling units, 
having only a loose connection one with another in an intense individualism. We 
need to acquire a new respect for those values that only time can reveal, and 
that is what art has to give to us. It is to give to uS a new appreciation of 
things that are old, of things that are capable of standing the test of time. It 
is to correct that modern danger of valuing things in proportion as they are new. 
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Washington has been designated as the headquarters of the federa- 
tion. It is proposed to publish a monthly bulletin containing museum 
and school departments, ete. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS OF THE MATHEMATICAL 
AND THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


A meeting of delegates of associations interested in the formation of 
the American Federation of Teachers of the Mathematical and the 
Natural Sciences was held in Chicago, January 1, 1908. There were 
present representatives of the following associations: Association of 
Physics Teachers of Washington City; Association of Mathematics 
Teachers of New England; Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers; Colorado Mathematical Society; Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Science Teachers; Indiana State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Kansas State Association, mathematics section; Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, mathematics, physics, and biology sections; Ne- 
braska State Association, physical science section; New England 
Association of Chemistry Teachers; New York State Science Teach- 
ers’ Association; North Dakota Association of Science Teachers; 
Northeastern Ohio Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
Articles of federation were adopted which provide that only associa- 
tions whose purpose is the study of the problems of science and mathe- 
matics teaching and whose active members number 25 or more are 
eligible to membership; that an association joins the federation by 
appointing delegates to a body known as the “ Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation; ” that the duties of the council shall consist in devis- 
ing methods by which the associations may work together for the bet- 
terment of the teaching of science and of mathematics. 

The council of the federation met in Baltimore, Md., December 28, 
1908. The report of the executive committee outlined the work of 
the year, including the appointment of a special committee on the 
bibliography of science teaching. Three committees were authorized, 
as follows: One on a syllabus of propositions in geometry; one on 
publication and publicity, to report in 1909 on the present needs and 
facilities for publishing material of interest to the federation, and to 
make recommendations as to ways and means of improving these 
facilities; and one to investigate the present conditions of college 
entrance, to define the attitude of the federation toward college- 
entrance problems, and to recommend action that may tend to unify 
and simplify college-entrance requirements. 

The officers for 1909 are as follows: Dr. H. W. Tyler, president; 
Dr. C. R. Mann, University of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


The American School Peace League, which held its first annual 
meeting in Denver last month in connection with the convention of 
the National Education Association, offers three prizes, of $75, $50, 
and $25, for the best three essays on— 

1. “The United States, the exemplar of an organized world.” 

2. “The history of international arbitration.” 

3. “The history and significance of the two Hague peace con- 
ferences.” 

4, “The opportunity and duty of the schools in the international 
peace movement.” 

5. “The evolution of patriotism.” 

These prizes are open to seniors in the normal schools of the United 
States and the seniors of the preparatory schools of the United States. 
(The Independent, Sept. 9, 1909.) 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
was held at Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., on 
November 27 and 28, 1908. One hundred and eighty-one delegates 
were registered, representing 94 institutions of learning. 

The committee on the establishment of a college entrance certifi- 
cate board reported that a number of meetings had been held during 
the year, and that a constitution and rules had been adopted by the 
committee. The committee reported also that the revised constitu- 
tion had been referred back to the colleges, and that as soon as it 
had received the approval of not less than 15 colleges the board 
.would be organized. The report was unanimously adopted by the 
association. The principal officers for 1908-9 are: James D. Moffat, 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., president, and 
Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., secretary. 

The next convention will be held in Washington, November 26 and 
27, 1909. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States was held at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., November 5-6, 1908. The object of this association, as stated 
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in its constitution, “shall be to consider the qualifications of candi- 
dates for admission to colleges, the methods of admission, the charac- 
ter of the preparatory schools, the courses of studies to be pursued 
in the colleges and schools, including their order, number, etc., as 
well as such other subjects as tend to the promotion of interests com- 
mon to colleges and preparatory schools.” 

The fourteenth meeting was occupied almost exclusively with 
the consideration of the adoption of new by-laws, in which a higher 
standard is exacted of candidates for admission to college. The by- 
laws finally adopted, to become operative in September, 1910, are 
as follows: 


1. No college belonging to this association shall maintain a preparatory 
school as part of its college organization. In case such school is maintained 
under the college charter, it must be kept rigidly distinct in students, faculty, 
and discipline. 

2. Every college belonging to the association shall seek to promote the 
development of high schools in every way, and to this end shall admit no stu- 
dents except those who have completed a reputable high school course. In 
measuring the amount of work done by such students, the association accepts 
the valuation indicated in the first annual report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, published in 1906. 

38. Candidates seeking full admission to college for any degree course in the 
literary department must offer 14 units of work. Irregular students may be 
admitted to partial standing by offering 10 units of work. Students may be 
admitted either on certificate or on written examination, but they must in all 
cases comply with the above requirements as to the amount of work offered. 
Conditions may not be so construed as to excuse students from offering at 
Jeast 10 units of preparatory work. The association strongly recommends 
that all candidates be required to offer English and mathematics, and that 
all candidates for full admission or for any degree courses be required to 
offer the necessary preparation in two languages besides English. Irregular 
students may become regular, that is, may secure full admission to college 
by passing off the necessary number of units in subjects prescribed for admis- 
sion as the result of private study or in class; but college work thus offered 
for admission must not be counted toward a degree. 

4. Special students may be admitted to college without the usual form of 
examination under the following conditions: (a) They must be of mature 
age (not less than 20 years is suggested); (0) they must not be admitted to 
classes for which entrance examinations are required unless they pass such 
examinations; (c) they must give proof of adequate preparation for the course 
sought; (d) their names must be separately printed in the catalogue. 

5. No preparatory school that confers degrees shall be eligible to membership 
in the association. Any school seeking membership must have a curriculum of 
study amply sufficient to meet the fullest requirements of the association for 
admission to college and must have students regularly finishing such course of 
study each year. 


President F. P. Venable of the University of North Carolina was 
elected president of the association for 1908-9, and Dr. Frederick W. 
Moore, of Vanderbilt University, secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The constitution of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz pro- 
vides that— 


Any woman who has received a degree in arts, philosophy, science, or litera- 
ture from any college, university, or scientific school admitted to the association 
is entitled to regular membership. Any woman who has received an advanced 
nonprofessional degree from an approved American or foreign university is 
entitled to graduate membership, with the full powers and duties of regular 
members. New institutions shall be admitted or approved on a three-fourths 
yote of the executive committee, confirmed by vote of three-fourths of the voting 
body of the association present at any regular meeting. Notice of such pro- 
posed action by the association shall be given with the call for the meeting. 


An institution to be entitled to admission must show the following 
qualifications: 


I, ADMINISTRATION, 


(a) The board of trustees shall be so constituted as to support sound financial 
and educational methods. 

(6) There shall be a reasonable recognition of women in faculties and in the 
student body and proper provision for the intellectual and social needs of 
women students. 

(c) Much weight shall be given to the fact where women are on the board of 
trustees. 

(d) In the consideration of a coeducational institution great weight shall be 
given to the fact that such an institution has a dean or adviser of women, 
above the rank of instructor, giving instruction and counted a regular member 
of the faculty. 


II. DEGREES. 


(a) The bachelor’s degree shall be based on scholarly attainments repre- 
sented by the following general conditions: 

(1) Entrance requirements such as demand at least four years of serious 
secondary school work for preparation. 

(2) Class sections restricted to such numbers as insure proper individual 
instruction, except in the case of purely lecture courses. 

(8) A residence of at least two years in the college conferring the degree or 
in a college of equally high grade. 

(4) Graduation requirements which correspond 7 the amount of work or- 
dinarily included in four years of serious college study. 

(6) The master’s degree shall be given only for resident graduate work; or, 
in the case of the honorary degree, for original work of high distinction. 

(c) The degree of doctor of philosophy shall not be given causa honoris. 


iI. FACULTY. 


(a) The number of full professors shall be at least as large as the minimum 
number, and their ratio to the number of students shall be at least as large as 
the average number in institutions of the same type already admitted to mem- 
bership. 
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(bo) The ratio of the number of instructors to the number of students shall 
be at least as large as the average in institutions of the same type already 
admitted to membership. 

(c) The salaries of the teaching staff shall not be lower than the minimum 
for the same grade in institutions already admitted to membership where the 
living conditions are similar. 

(d) All members of the teaching staff, unless adequate reasons can be given 
for a few possible exceptions, shall hold degrees from colleges of recognized 
standing. 

(e) A distinctly large proportion of the full professors shall hold degrees 
based on graduate university work. : 

(f) There shall be no preparatory department under the government or 
instruction of the college faculty. 


IV. MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


(a) The number of laboratories shall not be less than the average number 
in institutions of the same type already admitted to membership. 

(®) The number of books in the library shall not be less than the average 
number in institutions of the same type already admitted to membership. 

(c) The number of departmental journals regularly placed in the libraries 
shall not be Jess than the average number in institutions of the same type 
already admitted to membership. 

(d) The total property shall not be less than the minimum. 

(e) The productive endowment shall not be less than the minimum. 

(f) The income per student shall not be less than the average. 

(g) No coeducational institution shall be considered in which there is not 
special provision, through halls of residence or in other buildings, for the 
social life of the women students. 


VY. ALUMNZ. 


There shall be 50 alumnze who have applied for membership in the associa- 
tion. 

The following institutions hold corporate membership in the asso- 
ciation in 1909: Barnard College, Boston University, Bryn Mawr 
College, University of California, The University of Chicago, Cor- 
nell University, University of Illinois, University of Kansas, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Michigan, University of Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, The University of Nebraska, Northwestern University, 
Oberlin College, Radcliffe College, Smith College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Vassar College, Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, Western 
Reserve University, University of Wisconsin. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in Cincinnati, 
October 27-80, 1909. 


ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


Through the kindness and courtesy of Dr. Robert C. Ogden and 
the Southern Education Board the members of the Association of 
Southern State Superintendents of Public Instruction were afforded 
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the opportunity of visiting and inspecting the schools of New York 
City and Boston and of examining the work of the state department 
of education at Albany, N. Y., in October, 1908. 

The following superintendents met. at the Seymour Hotel, in New 
York City, on the morning of October 12, 1908; J. N. Powers, Mis- 
sissippi; R. B. Cousins, Texas; H. C. Gunnels, Alabama; R. L. Jones, 
Tennessee; T. C. Miller, West Virginia; J. G. Crabbe, Kentucky; 
T. C. Harris, Louisiana; G. B. Cook, Arkansas; J. M. Pound, 
Georgia; O. B. Martin, South Carolina; W. M. Holloway, Florida; 
J. Y. Joyner, North Carolina. 

By special invitation, Hon. J. B. Aswell, retiring state superin- 
tendent of Louisiana; Dr. Wickliffe Rose, general agent of the Pea- 
body fund; Dr. P. P. Claxton, chairman of the campaign committee 
of the Southern Education Board, were present and accompanied 
the Southern State Superintendents on their itinerary. Dr. Robert 
C. Ogden also accompanied the party throughout the itinerary. 

October 12 and 13 were spent in visiting Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, the City College of New York, and the public 
schools of Greater New York, including the normal schools of the 
city. October 15 and 16 were devoted to a visit to Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Boston public schools. October 17 was spent in exam- 
ining the work of the New York State department of education at 
Albany. 

The party was cordially welcomed everywhere and given every 
opportunity to observe and study the work in the schools visited. 
The superintendents made a special study of teacher training and 
industrial work. 

‘At the close of the itinerary it was the unanimous verdict of the 
Southern State Superintendents that they had derived inspiration 
and information for the educational work of their respective States 
from this study at first hand and this observation in the concrete of 
the best work of some of the best schools of New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The California Teachers’ Association, at its meeting at San Jose, 
December, 1908, provided for a permanent secretary at a salary of 


$2,400, who will devote his whole attention to the duties of the office 
and will act as editor of an organ to be published monthly. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


At the annual convention of the Catholic Educational Association, 
held in Cincinnati in July, 1908, Right Rev. D. J. O’Connell, of the 
Catholic University, being president-general, more than two score 
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States were represented by the 500 delegates to the different depart- 
ments of the association, including a large attendance of nuns repre- 
senting the teaching orders in all parts of the United States. 

Archbishop Moeller, who officiated, in his opening address spoke 
of the growing conviction among thoughtful educators outside the © 
church of the necessity of combining religious with secular knowl- 
edge in the schools. 

A report on “The present condition of education in the United 
States,” by Very Rev. E. A. Pace, of the Catholic University, empha- 
sized the necessity of greater unification, systematization, and cor- 
relation in Catholic schools. He noted the fact that a closer union 
between the parochial school, the college, and the university is 
gradually being effected, whereby it will become possible to give a 
child a thorough Catholic education from his first school days to his 
graduation from the university. 

Rev. Dr. T. E. Shields, also of the Catholic University, advocated 
a system of teaching religion in the schools similar to that employed 
with secular branches, that is, by comparison and object lessons, 
which would be more effective than the usual method whereby a child 
is compelled to commit to memory a cut-and-dried course without 
grasping its meaning. Other speakers objected to this method as too 
revolutionary, insufficient, vague, and unpfactical. 

A paper by Dr. John E. Griewe, of Cincinnati, advocated the in- 
struction of parochial-school teachers in the nature of infectious and 
contagious diseases and a system of medical inspection of the schools. 
Apparatus for physical training is entirely unnecessary, he asserted, 
walking, running, and jumping in the open air being the best exercises. 

A proposition to require uniform text-books for the schools of a 
diocese received approval at a teachers’ meeting. In the school de- 
partment the subject of children’s reading was discussed, and a mo- 
tion carried to appoint a lbrary committee to work in cooperation 
with the Catholic Truth Society in preparing a list of children’s 
books. At the superintendents’ conference the examination of teach- 
ers and teachers’ meetings furnished topics for discussion. 

Practically all the officers of the preceding year were reelected, and 
Boston was selected for the 1909 meeting. 


CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN TEXAS. 


The Conference for Education in Texas was organized February 
22, 1907, to stipply a popular need for a nonpartisan association com- 
posed of business and professional men to promote the interests of 
education in the State. More than 500 citizens responded to the call 
for the organization meeting. Since its formation the conference has 
been unceasing in its efforts to create a public opinion favorable to 
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good schools and improved school equipment. Up to April, 1909, it 
had issued ten bulletins, of which it had distributed more than 250,000 
copies, and it has sent speakers to all sections of Texas. The confer- 
ence has been mainly instrumental in securing the passage of impor- 
tant laws that increased the appropriation per capita for the support 
of the public free schools, lengthened the school term from five months 
to more than six months, established professional county supervision 
in more than sixty counties, and otherwise contributed to the improve- 
ment of the whole system in the State. 

It was through the efforts of the state-wide campaign conducted by 
the conference that the adoption of a constitutional amendment was 
brought about in 1908, which substitutes majority rule for the two- 
thirds rule in the school-tax elections and authorizes districts to levy 
certain local taxes. Of nine amendments submitted to the people of 
the State at the November election this was the only one adopted. 

At the meeting of the conference held at Austin in March, 1909, 
a resolution was adopted directing the president to appoint, with the 
advice of the executive board, a commission to formulate a plan for 
the reorganization of‘the educational system of Texas, and report 
the same at the next annual meeting. An account of the action taken 
at the first meeting of this commission is given on page 51. 

Officers: Clarence Ousley, Fort Worth, president and chairman of 
the executive board; J. L. Kesler, Waco, vice-president; A. N. Mc- 
Callum, Austin, recording secretary; W. S. Sutton, Austin, corre- 
sponding secretary; C. E. Evans, Austin, general agent. 


CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE ‘SOUTH. 


The Twelfth Annual Conference for Education in the South was 
held in Atlanta, Ga., April 14-16, 1909. Its recommendations are 
embodied in the following resolutions adopted by the conference: 


First. Improvement in county supervision as the strategic point in the entire 
educational system. 

Second. The professional training of teachers to meet the just demand for 
more efficient service, and especially the strengthening of the Department of 
Education in the higher institutions for the training of men as teachers and 
principals of high schools and as superintendents. 

Third. The extension of local school improvement leagues to every community 
in the South and the earnest effort to place this inspiring work upon a self- 
supporting basis. 

Fourth. Continued efforts in behalf of compulsory education in such a manner 
as may be deemed wise in each State. 

Fifth. We recognize with delight the increase in dignity and power of the 
office of state superintendent of education, which is attracting the strongest 
men among us, and the growing recognition of these leaders as the real shep- 
herds of the people. 

Sixth. The National Bureau of Education at Washington has made such use 
of its limited resources as has rendered it a valued reenforcement of every good 
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educational movement throughout the land. We are glad to note that Congress 
has begun to make a distinct increase in the appropriations for this office. Such 
increase as has hitherto been made is, however, wholly inadequate to the needs ~ 
of the office and painfully disproportionate to the importance of the interests 
which it serves. We respectfully urge upon Congress that it undertake without 
further delay the placing of this bureau upon such a plane of efficiency as will 
enable it to render in full the service which the States represented in this con- 
ference require and expect from such a Federal office. 


CONFERENCE FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF A CHILD-WELFARE 
BUREAU. 


A conference was held at Worcester, Mass., July 6 to 10, 1909, the 
ultimate object of which was an organization of all the societies and — 
movements having to do with child life. To President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, is due the initiative in the new movement. 
A number of prominent educators attended the meeting, including 
not only those directly associated with colleges and universities, but 
also many leaders in the playground, kindergarten, medical care, 
child labor, and kindred organizations. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a plan of organization of a child-study bureau. 

The new organization will be known as the “ Child Conference for 
Research and Welfare.” Mr. Henry S. Curtis has been elected general 
secretary. The following societies, movements, and agencies are em- 
braced in the organization: Mothers’ congress, day nursery, the kin- 
dergarten, child institutional homes, scientific child study, special 
education of defective and subnormal children, juvenile psychological 
clinic, tuberculosis agencies for children, eugenic movements, health 
associations, courts of child labor, playground movement, children’s 
libraries, drama, music and dancing for children, recreative nature 
study, American Home Economic Association, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Association of Collegiate Alumnez, and others. 

The child study bureau, which will be established this fall at Clark 
University, will be entirely independent of the new organization, but 
will be represented in it to the extent that all the other societies are. 


CONFERENCE OF CAMPAIGN MANAGERS FOR THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


There was a special conference of the campaign managers for the 
Southern States, held at Atlanta, April 15, 1909, in connection with 
the Twelfth Conference for Education in the South, P. P. Claxton 
presiding. The following campaign managers for the several States 
were present: J. Y. Joyner, North Carolina; Henry E. Fries, North 
Carolina; O. B. Martin, South Carolina; W. H. Hand, South Caro- 
lina; Jere M. Pound, Georgia; Mrs. Walter B. Hill, Georgia; H. C. 
Gunnels, Alabama; B. J. Baldwin, Alabama; R. L. Jones, Tennessee ; 
S. G. Gilbreath, Tennessee; P. P. Claxton, Tennessee; James B. As- 
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well, Louisiana; T. H. Harris, Louisiana; J. N. Powers, Mississippi; 
P. H. Saunders, Mississippi; George B. Cook, Arkansas; D. B. John- 
son, South Carolina; T. C. Miller, West Virginia. The conference 
was called to consider plans for the educational campaigns for the 
ensuing year. 


CONFERENCE OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


[Report of the secretary. ] 


The Third Conference of Chief State School Officers was held at 
Denver, Colo., July 8, 1909, and was called to order by Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, United States Commissioner of Education, who spoke 
briefly of the good resulting from the two conferences previously 
held in Washington, D. C., and in Chicago. 

On motion, the conference selected State Superintendent Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, as chairman, and State Superintendent 
John F. Riggs, of Iowa, as secretary. 

State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, State 
Superintendent Edward Hyatt, of California, County Superintend- 
ent Kate Logan, of Cherokee County, Iowa, and President John W. 
Cook, of the State Normal School, De Kalb, Ill., spoke to the topic 
“ Supervision and rural school improvement; district superintend- 
ent; county superintendent; township superintendent, etc.” 

State Superintendent Katherine M. Cook, of Colorado, State 
Superintendent S. Belle Chamberlain, of Idaho, and State Superin- 
tendent E. D. Cameron, of Oklahoma, spoke to the topic “ Revenues 
and school improvement.” 

State Superintendent Howard A. Gass, of Missouri, and State 
Superintendent R. B. Cousins, of Texas, shoe to the topic “ The 
country school and farm life.” 

The talks were all informal, and in the main recited the experiences 
of the several speakers in ene in their respective States, with 
the paramount problem of rural school improvement. 

On motion of State Superintendent Robert J. Aley, of Indiana, 
the Commissioner of Education was requested to call a fourth con- 
ference of the chief school officers of the United States, to be held 
at Indianapolis in connection with the National Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence in March, 1910. 

The following States were represented in this, the third conference, 
by the persons named: 

California, State Superintendent Edward Hyatt. 

Colorado, State Superintendent Katherine M. Cook. 


Idaho, State Superintendent S. Belle Chamberlain. 
Illinois, State Superintendent F. G. Blair, 
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Iowa, State Superintendent John F. Riggs. 

Indiana, State Superintendent Robert J. Aley. 

Kansas, State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild; Assistant State Superintend- 
ent C. C. Starr. 

Kentucky, Mr. W. H. Bartholomew. 

Louisiana, State Superintendent T. H. Harris. 

Michigan, Mrs. Etta H. Gardine, representing State Superintendent L. L. 
Wright. 

Maryland, Assistant State Superintendent B. K. Purdum. 

Minnesota, State Superintendent C. G. Schultz. 

Missouri, State Superintendent Howard A. Gass. 

Montana, State Superintendent W. EH. Harmon. 

Nebraska, Deputy State Superintendent Frank S. Perdue. K 

North Carolina, State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner. 

Oklahoma, State Superintendent EH. D. Cameron. 

Pennsylvania, State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer. 

South Dakota, State Superintendent H. A. Ustrud. 

Texas, State Superintendent R. B. Cousins. 

Utah, State Superintendent A. C. Nelson. 

Washington, Mr. EH. T. Mathes, representing State Superintendent H. B. 
Dewey. 

West Virginia, State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey. 

Wisconsin, State Superintendent C. P. Carey. 

Wyoming, Deputy State Superintendent Ira B. Fee. 


The National Bureau of Education was represented by the Com- 
missioner of Education and Dr. Harlan Updegraff. 


CONFERENCE OF OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


[Communicated to the Bureau by Mr. W. W. Remington, secretary to the conference. ] 


At the conference of officers of state associations held in Denver, 
Colo., July 9, 1909, the following-named persons were constituted a 
committee on permanent organization: 

Supt. Ebenezer Mackey, Trenton, N. J., chairman of the committee. 

Supt. B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Secretary L. E. Armstrong, San Francisco, Cal. 

Supt. N. R. Baker, Ensley, Ala. 

Secretary W. W. Remington, Denver, Colo., secretary to the com- 
mittee. 

Corresponding Secretary J. Fred Olander, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Supt. Charles S. Foos, Reading, Pa., was made permanent chair- 
man of the conference for the term of one year, and W. W. Remington 
was made permanent secretary for the same term. Superintendent 
Foos is expected to act with the committee on permanent organization. 

The committee is instructed to present a petition to the directors of 
the National Education Association for the formation of a depart- 
ment to be known as the “ Conference of Officers of State Associa- 
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tions.” The statement of the purposes of the conference as con- 
tained in the petition is as follows: 


It is expected that the conference of officers of state associations will collect 
and disseminate information regarding the organization and the activities of 
state teachers’ associations; that it will serve aS a means of securing coopera- 
tion among such associations in engaging speakers and preparing annual pro- 
grammes; that it will consider educational topics upon which concert of action 
by teachers’ organizations may be desirable, and make recommendations concern- 
ing such concert of action, and that it may, in all ways practicable, serve as a 
means of advancing the efficiency of teachers’ organizations in constructive work 
of every sort for the advancement of education and of the teacher, 


The petition is to be circulated by mail for signatures and presented 
to the directors at their next meeting. In case the petition shall be 
refused, the committee is to prepare a programme as a “ Society 
meeting with the National Education Association” for publication 
in the official programme for the meeting of 1910. 

Chapter III of this report contains a paper on state educational 
associations by Mr. Charles S. Foos, superintendent of the public 
schools of Reading, Pa. 


CONFERENCE OF PROFESSORS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH. 


On April 12-14, 1909, there were held in connection with the con- 
ference for education in the South a number of conferences of pro- 
fessors of secondary education in the South. The general conclu- 
sions of the conference are expressed in the following resolutions, 
adopted at the final meeting on Wednesday: 


1. It is most necessary to impress upon the public the fact that the elementary 
school, the high school, the college, and the university, whether supported by 
taxation or in other ways, are parts of one system of public instruction, not 
unrelated and independent schools. A State can secure educational efficiency 
only when these different parts of its educational system articulate and co- 
operate. 

2. To secure such cooperation and coordination some effective form of organi- 
zation and supervision must be adopted by each State. 

3. This form of organization would include expert superintendence over public 
instruction, both in State and county. 

4, Such officers should be chosen from the best educational experts, and their 
places should be made equal in dignity, responsibility, remuneration, and free- 
dom from political interference to those of the best paid officers in colleges and 
universities. 

5. Such supervisors of education should work in effective cooperation with the 
institutions of higher learning. All colleges and universities, whether upon pub- 
lic or private foundation, are public institutions, and owe it to themselves and 
to the cause of education to take an intelligent and sympathetic interest in the 
upbuilding of secondary and elementary schools; not simply as feeders to them- 
selves, but as factors in the economic and social advancement of the State. 
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6. In virtue of their duties as public institutions, all colleges, whether con- 
nected with the State or with a denomination ought to give free access to 
their records and full information to the public concerning all details of their 
academic and financial administration. The honest college has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by taking the public into its confidence. 

7. While the elevation of standards in the colleges and professional schools is 
greatly needed, the honest enforcement of the standards already adopted will 
go far toward the proper differentiation between the functions of the college 
and the high schools, and would tend toward their articulation rather than the 
overlapping, now so common. 

8. More generous provision for the training of teachers is a pressing need in 
the educational systems of many States. It will require the most effective work 
on the part of normal schools and the departments of education of the univer- 
sities to meet the extraordinary demand for teachers during the next two 
decades. Such work should, however, only be undertaken by institutions with 
adequate resources in income, equipment, and in teachers. 


CONFERENCE OF STATE SUPERVISORS OF WOMAN’S SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT WORK IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


The state supervisors of the woman’s school improvement work 
in the Southern States met in special conference at Atlanta April 14, 
1909, P. P. Claxton presiding. The following supervisors partici- 
pated in the conference: Mrs. B. B. Munford, Virginia; Mrs. Charles 
D. McIver, North Carolina; Miss Mary T. Nance, South Carolina; 
Mrs. Walter B. Hill, Georgia; Miss Susie V. Powell, Mississippi; 
Miss Agnes Morris, Louisiana; Mrs. Clio Harper, Arkansas; Miss 
Virginia P. Moore, Tennessee; Mrs. Thames, Alabama. The reports 
of the supervisors made an inspiring story of the work of the state 
associations with organization in the State, the county, the local 
center. The interest of the conference centered in the improvement 
of the country school, in making the school the center of community 
life where teachers, pupils, and parents become educated by doing 
things together. 


CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. 


The conference on uniform entrance requirements in English met 
on February 22, 1909, at Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
the purpose of preparing a revised statement of the uniform require- 
ment which it recommends to the various bodies which it represents. 
A special committee of the conference has been studying carefully 
for some months the various questions involved, and had been in 
communication with many associations, teachers, head masters, and 
professors. 

The changes of importance in the revision made by the conference 
are the following: 

1. The study of English grammar and rhetoric is further amp 
sized, as is also the need of securing good English in all the student’s 
exercises and recitations. 
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2. A group of translations of the ancient classics—the Bible, the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and the AZneid—is added to the books prescribed 
for reading. 

3. The division of the examination into preliminary and final is 
retained and emphasized. The main elements of the preliminary 
examination reappear in the final examination. 

4. Most important of all, the student’s skill in composition and his 
knowledge and appreciation of literature are, to a large extent, to 
be tested separately. The topics for composition, whether in the 
preliminary or the final examination, are no longer to be chosen 
entirely from the prescribed books. This last change is welcome and 
thrice-prayed for, but it must not be forgotten that the conference’s 
first requirement of fifteen years ago, whereby the study of composi- 
tion and that of literature were closely bound together, has had a 
far-reaching influence in encouraging the reading of the English 
classics in the secondary schools, and that it is only because this 
practice is thoroughly well established that a modification of the 
requirement is now wise. 

The conference has now established itself definitely as a permanent 
advisory body, and has adopted a constitution by which each of the 
following bodies is entitled to send delegates: The New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the similar asso- 
ciations of the Middle States and Maryland, of the North Central 
States, and of the Southern States, the conference of the New Eng- 
land Colleges on entrance requirements in English, and the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Additions to membership are also 
provided for. The present officers are, Prof. F. H. Stoddard, New 
York University, chairman; Prof. C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan 
University, vice-chairman; Principal Wilson Farrand, Newark 
Academy, secretary-treasurer. These officers, together with Prof. 
F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, and Prof. W. L. Cross, Yale 
University, constitute the executive committee. (Educational 
Review, April, 1909.) 


DENTAL FACULTIES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The Dental Faculties Association of American Universities was 
organized at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
June 5, 1909, by representatives of Harvard University, University 
of California, University of Iowa, University of Michigan, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and University of Pennsylvania. 

The objects of the association are to promote dental education, to improve the 
standard of the preliminary education required for admission to dental schools, 
to establish reciprocal educational relations with its members and ultimately 
to establish a national standard, which may serve as the basis for a reciprocal 
interchange of dental licenses among the several States. The membership of 
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this association is limited to dental schools which are integral parts of state 
universities or of chartered universities of equal standing of the United States, 

* holding membership in the Association of American Universities, demanding 
graduation from accredited high schools, that require four years of high school 
work or the equivalent amount of education for matriculation. 


The officers of the association for the year 1909-10 are Dr. J. G. 
Sharp, University of California, Berkeley, Cal., president; Dr. Eugene 
H. Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., vice-president; 
Dr. Edward C. Kirk, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTERN PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


This association is composed of volunteer organizations which 
have made successful attempts at securing humanitarian laws, such 
as laws providing for compulsory school attendance, free popular 
lectures, increase of teachers’ salaries, regulation of child labor, and 
improvements in the organization and management of schools. Its 
last meeting was held in Washington, September 28 to October 38, 
1908. Its object was a thorough discussion of the public school as 
a safeguard to public health, and in order to make this more impres- 
sive, the meeting was held in conjunction with the tuberculosis con- 
gress in Washington, held at the same time. The exhibition pre- 
pared for this congress was utilized to illustrate the lectures on school 
hygiene. The programme was varied and was carried out by the 
chairman, Supt. George I. Aldrich, of Brookline, Mass. The papers 
read dealt chiefly with the hygienic features of public education. 
The chief speakers were Dr. Pearce Kintzing, of Baltimore; Prof. 
A. Duncan Yocum, of Philadelphia; Mr. Milton Fairchild, of New 
York; Miss Julia Richman, of New York; Representative J. van 
Vechten Olcott, of New York; Dr. Adolph Knoph, of New York; 
Health Commissioner Thomas Darlington of New York; and others. 
The association resolved to extend its activity to the entire country 
and abandon the word “ eastern” in its name and constitution. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CIVIC LEAGUE: COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


[Statement made to the Bureau by Mr. Gustave W. Buchen.] 


The Commonwealth Club of the University of Wisconsin was 
organized in the spring of 1908 for the purpose, as its constitution 
states, “of developing higher ideals of social and political service 
among its members; and of arousing within the student body of the 
University of Wisconsin a lively interest in public affairs. 

The club is one which, with some 30 or 40 others in the leading col- 
leges and universities of the country, constitute the Intercollegiate 
Civic League. The central organization is located in New York City, 
but it acts only in an advisory capacity. The clubs make their own 
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constitutions and rules, and outline their programmes, cooperating 
with the league only when some definite concerted action is necessary. 
Each year one or more delegates are sent to the national convention 
at New York, where the executive committee is elected and the reports 
of the work of the various clubs are made. 

The Commonwealth Club of the University of Wisconsin is closely 
connected with the department of political science, and members are 
selected with reference to reasonable scholarship combined with a 
keen interest in public affairs. The membership is limited to 40, 
not by thought of exclusiveness, but by a desire to secure capable, 
active men and an efficient working organization. The members are 
selected only from the junior and senior classes and from the graduate 
school. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: President, Reuben 
McKitrick; vice-president, Raymond T. Zillmer; secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence C. Tolg. 

The work carried on by the various clubs in the Intercollegiate 
Civic League differs according to the communities in which they are 
located. Some of the clubs confine their activities to the student 
body, encouraging them, irrespective of party, to work and vote for 
worthy candidates for office. Other clubs in large cities cooperate 
with the good-government leagues in their fight against graft and cor- 
ruption. The Commonwealth Club. of the University of Wisconsin 
has not extended its activities along these lines. Regular meetings 
were held during the year, at which papers were read and discussions 
held on subjects of vital political and social interest, with special 
reference to conditions in Wisconsin. Realizing, however, that this 
plan limited its field of usefulness, the club has decided on a new 
and broader course of action. By virtue of the close relation existing 
between the university and the State, the former is able to render 
valuable assistance in administrative work and in guiding the policies 
of the State for the good of the Commonwealth. At the special ses- 
sion of the legislature which is to be convened in January, 1910, sev- 
eral important matters are to come up for consideration, among them 
being guaranty of bank deposits, industrial insurance, income tax, 
and water power and dams. With a view to aiding in the considera- 
tion of these problems, the Commonwealth Club has been divided 
into four sections, each section to make a thorough study of one of the 
above-mentioned subjects. From time to time reports of their prog- 
ress will be made to the club, and finally the members will appear 
before the legislative committees and present the results of their in- 
vestigation. In this way the club hopes to be of direct service to the 
State by aiding it in progressive and scientific legislation. 

Nor are the larger aspects of a club of this kind to be overlooked. 
Our political system has become so complicated and oftentimes so 
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inefficient that enlightened democracy demands enlightened leaders. 
It is from our colleges and universities that the greatest portion of our 
future leaders is to come. It is therefore highly important that the 
college man be not only a trained man, but a man of steady purpose, 
stern resolves, and high ideals. These are the qualities which the 
Commonwealth Club seeks to instill in its members; and if its mis- 
sion is fulfilled, it will be a potent force in the fight for clean politics. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Secretary to the Commissioner of Education. 


Winona, Minn., September 9, 1909. 

My Dear Sir: By the provisions of section 4 of the act of incorpo- 
ration of the National Education Association by Congress, approved 
June 30, 1906, I am required to render to you, on behalf of the corpo- 
ration of said association, an annual report stating the amount of 
property, real and personal, held by the corporation, and the various 
receipts and expenditures during the past year. 

I am submitting herewith such a report, as follows: 

The association holds as personal property approximately 10,000 
volumes of proceedings in the depository of the association at the 
office of the secretary in Winona, Minn., valued at $10,000; 5,000 
pamphlets and reprints, valued at $800; office furniture, cases, and 
‘equipment, valued at $500; total personal property at Winona, 
$11,300. 

An office is maintained in the city of Washington at 1360 Fairmont 
street, in accordance with section 8 of the act of incorporation, but 
the association owns no property, real or personal, in the city of 
Washington. 

The business of the association is transacted at the office established 
by authority of the board of directors at Winona, Minn. 

The association has a permanent invested fund, referred to in sec- 
tion 7 of the act of incorporation, which is the charge of the board of 
trustees. This fund, at the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1909, 
amounted to $170,000, as per the accompanying Exhibit A, which 
constitutes the twenty-third annual report of the board of trustees. 

You will note that the net revenue from this fund amounted to 

$6,743.17, which was transferred to the treasury of the association 
for current expenses. 

The fiscal year of the association is from July 1 to the follénciall 
June 30, the last fiscal year closing June 30, 1909. For this last 
fiscal year the total receipts for current expenses from all sources 
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were $37,418.67; the total expenses for the year were $33,609.67; 
leaving a balance in the treasury June 30, 1909, of $3,809. 

The chief sources of revenue are: 

Membership fees; 

Proceeds of sale of volumes and reports; 

Revenue from the invested fund. 

The chief sources of expense of the association are: 

The printing and distribution of the annual volumes; 

The maintenance of the secretary’s office and clerical force 
at Winona, Minn.; 

The expense of preparing for and conducting the annual 
convention. ‘ 

While a large part of the revenue comes from the associate mem- 
bership fees received at the annual convention, a still larger amount 
comes as annual dues of $2 for each member from the 6,000 active 
(permanent) members of the association. 

The last convention of the association, held at Denver July 3 to 
9, was in every respect successful; but no special action was taken 
which would probably be deemed essential or important to embody 
in this report. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 
Irwin SuHeEparp, Secretary. 

Hon. Eimer Evtswortu Brown, 

Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


PEXXHIBIT A. 


Exhibit A, referred to in the foregoing report of the secretary of the association, con- 
sists of the Twenty-third Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, for the year ending 
June 30, 1909. This report is taken up with a detailed statement of the permanent 
fund of the association, which amounted on July 1, 1909, to $170,100. There had been 
$72 added to it during the year. Following is a summary of the principal items: 


Income account. 


Receipts : 
Income from various bonds and mortgages_____--______-~ $6, 849. 41 
Tmerestepn: cash) balance’ in) banksiun 3 lees 2. be ee ke eee 102.17 
medion ot eproperty in Chicazo.-- =. 5 = PRS S 186. 28 
—————— $7, 187. 86 
Disbursements : 
Pearnsterred. tos principal account. ses). See SSeS 72. 00 
manenode in LerestyOny Dongs ae ee Fo ee ce ek 55. 56 
MCLE VET ECR oc ee has ahs ee On ee ers ee 267. 13 
Net income paid to treasurer of association____________---- 6, 7438.17 
——————-___ 7, 187. 86 
Principal account. 
Receipts : 
Cash on hand for investment July. 1, 1908_____-_______-__., $925. 50 
Hromeponds and mortgaresi paid] oe 19, 000. 00 
woangrerred irom income account———-_— eS 72. 00 
—— $19, 997. 50 
Disbursements : 
Rie MBUrehacenOl) DONIS He Lut eee eso oe et 19, 000. 00 
Cash. on hand for investment July 1, 1909_-______________ 997. 50 


19, 997. 50 
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Securities held for the permanent fund. r 

Municipal. and ‘schoo! bonds Wie ei by eee ee ee ee $92, 440. 00 
Railroad sDOndss 2 aa ee eee pe a gg a ea ea 68, 662. 50 
Real-estate, mortgapes. <2 28 2 ee ee 2, 500. 00 
Real iestate ‘(4762 Lake avenue, Chicago) 22202 = ee ee ae 5, 500. 00 
Cash, on /hand awaiting investment. 22 =S)2 ek ee eee 997. 50 
Total uli 2 tn oat AR Sco ee ee “170, 100, 00 


Receipts : 

Rents).,recelved ~.¢. js. 3 Sea ee eee re $360. 00 
Disbursements : 

Taxes’ and special assessments_=— <= oe eee eee $102. 37 

Repairs (2 fee DGS ee. be ee eS SR ee 13. 35 

Allowance, To: tenant =. 2.5 =) Se ee ee ee ee eee 40. 00 

Bank: fees on: pents collected s—~ = i eee 18. 00 

Net Ancome.ein. if 12th Seer wi ck ee ee eee ee 186. 28 


360. 00 


The report is signed by the trustees as follows: Nicholas Murray Butler, James M. 
Greenwood, Henry B. Brown, Carroll G. Pearse, and Lorenzo D. Harvey. 


The total registration of the Denver convention (the forty-seventh) 
was about 6,000. While, therefore, not the largest in point of num- 
bers, it was one of the most important in its results, and particularly 
in the stimulus given to industrial education. The three great 
features of the convention were those bearing upon industrialism, 
hygiene, and morals in education. These have become permanent 
factors in the educational system of the United States and will con- 
tinue to occupy the highest rank. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, State Supt. James Y. Joyner, of North Carolina; vice-presi- 
dents, Lorenzo D. Harvey, of Wisconsin (the outgoing president), 
Harvey B. Work, of West Virginia, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, of 
Colorado, W. M. Holloway, of Florida, M. B. Stevens, of Maryland, 
W. J. Kerr, of Oregon, T. H. Harris, of Louisiana, F. B. Dyer, of 
Cincinnati, and L. E. Wolf; treasurer, Arthur H. Chamberlain. 
Trwin Shepard remains secretary, having been given that office for life. 

A vote taken by the directors favored San Francisco as the place 
of next year’s meeting. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES AND AIMS. 


The following declaration of principles and of aims was made by 
the association in convention assembled: 


The National Education Association, now holding its forty-seventh annual 
convention in Denver, representing teachers and friends of education in every 
State of the Union, makes the following declaration of principles and of aims: 

1. A free democracy can not long continue without the assistance of a system 
of state-supported schools, administered by the chosen agents of the people and 
responsible to the people for its ideals, its conduct, and its results. The com- 
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manding position of the American people is largely due to the general diffusion 
of knowledge and culture by its free schools. 

2. Our system of state-supported schools must include elementary schools, 
secondary schools, schools for the training of teachers, and state universities. 
The changed conditions of the twentieth century also demand the establishment 
of free schools whose purpose shall be the training of our youth for commerce 
and the industries, as well as for the professions. 

3. The purpose of our system of free common schools must continue to be 
chiefly culture for the individual and the transmission to posterity of the results 
of investigations and deliberations of the past.' Our free schools must advance 
along the lines of educational democracy in the sense that they must provide 
equal educational opportunities for all. Although they must give practical 
preparation, not only for the professions but also for commercial life, the 
demands of any part of the business world that courses of study be subordinated 
to particular interests is not in accord with the proper aims of a national system 
of common schools, 

4, A system of common schools that will meet the needs of the times must be 
democratic in its purpose and its administration; must recognize the importance 
of expert supervision, of better and more numerous high schools, of better and 
more numerous schools for the training of teachers, of a merit system for the 
appointment and promotion of teachers; and it must exclude fraternities and 
secret organizations of every sort from the social life of the school. 

5. The common schools of our country must recognize more fully than ever 
the necessity of training our youth for citizenship. The perpetuation of democ- 
racy depends upon the existence in the people of that habit of will which is 
justice. Liberty under law is the process for attaining justice which has thus 
far been most successful among civilized men. The call to citizenship is a call 
to the exercise of liberty under law, a call to the limitation of liberty by law, 
and a eall to the pursuit of justice, not only for one’s self but for others. 

6. The National Education Association indorses the purpose of the American 
School Peace League. The association believes that the principles of the league 
will make for effective citizenship, and urges all teachers to acquaint themselves 
with the work of the league and to cooperate with it. 

7. The increased tendency to congestion of population in cities makes neces- 
sary greater and more systematic attention to the physical development of 
our children. No vigorous race of people has long maintained a high state of 
civilization under conditions that did not take into consideration the physical 
as well as the mental and moral development of its youth. The association 
recommends that provision be made by the United States Bureau of Education 
for effective promotion of physical education through the diffusion of scientific 
information on this subject. 

8. The National Education Association approves the ever-increasing demand 
for better qualified teachers in the common schools. This higher standard must 
lead logically to a longer tenure and to a compensation more nearly commen- 
surate with the quality of preparation and with the nattre of the service 
rendered. 

9. The National Education Association heartily indorses the use of school 
buildings and all school equipment for community interests and social better- 
ment. 

10. The Nationai Education Association indorses the movement to consoli- 
date the rural district schools wherever practicable, and expresses the hope 
that this movement will be encouraged until the children of rural communities 
enjoy the benefits of public education to an extent approximating those now 
supplied to children of urban communities. 
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11. The National Education Association gives its hearty indorsement to the 
work of the National Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Foundation, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and all associations, institutions, and organizations that 
are working to develop and promote the educational interests of the country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Epwin G. Coouery, of Massachusetts, Chairman; 
JoHN H. Puiwuies, of Alabama; 
CHARLES H. Keyes, of Connecticut ; 
Aveustus 8S. Downinea, of New York; 
SyYLvVANuS L. Hererer, of Minnesota, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Adopted by unanimous vote of active members in session, July 8, 1909. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTS. 


The committee on reorganization of departments, Alfred Bayliss, 
chairman, presented to the board a report containing a number of 
recommendations which, as finally amended, read to the following 
effect: 


First. That the department of school administration be consolidated with 
the department of superintendence; the department of child study with the 
department of normal schools; the department of business education and science 
instruction with the department of secondary education; the departments of 
art education and manual training and of rural and agricultural education 
with the department of technical education, and the department of kinder- 
garten education with the department of elementary education. 

It further recommends that the department of special education and the 
library department be discontinued as such, their subjects being intimately 
associated with the other subjects of elementary, secondary; and higher 
education. 

Second. That the department of Indian education be cordially invited to 
continue to hold its meetings with the National Education Association, and to 
maintain an affiliated relation corresponding to that of other societies and 
associations now meeting with this association. 

Third. That the consolidated department of child study and normal schools 
be hereafter designated as the “department of professional preparation of 
teachers.” 

Fourth. That the department which shall include art education, manual 
training, rural and agricultural education, technical instruction, and domestic 
science (the last named not represented as such in the present organization) 
be designated as the “ department of industrial education.” 

Fifth. That the department of women’s organizations be designated as the 
“department of school patrons.” 

Sixth. That the regular departments of this association be as follows until 
otherwise ordered by the board of directors: 

. The national council of education. 

. The department of superintendence. 

The department of professional preparation of teachers. 
The department of elementary education. 

The department of secondary education. 

. The department of higher education. 
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7. The department of industrial education. 
8. The department of school patrons. 
9. The department of music education. 


TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS. 


At a meeting of the new board of directors, held July 8, 1909, the 
committee on traveling scholarships reported that, in view of the 
uncertainty of the financial outlook of the association, no appropria- 
tion for traveling scholarships could be made at that session. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
(ELECTED AT THE DENVER MEETING, 1909). 


England : 
Alfred Mosely, C. M. S., 
Union Bank Buildings, Ely Place, London, EK. C. 
Prof. Henry Armstrong, 
55 Granville park, Lewisham, S. E., London. 
J. Struthers, 
Secretary to the committee of council on education in Scotland, 55 
Whitehall, London. 
R. Blair, 
Care of education department, Victoria Hmbankment, London, W. C. 
H. T. Gerrans, 
Bursar of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Sir Edward Henry Busk, 
Vice-chancellor of the University of London. 
T. Gregory Foster, Ph. D., 
Provost of University College, London. 
Henry Jones, Ph. D., 
Professor of moral philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
J. St. Lee Strachey, M. A., 
Editor of the Spectator, London. 
Denmark : 
Otto Jespersen, Ph. D., 
Professor of English philology in the University of Copenhagen. 
Harald H6ffding, , 
Professor of philosophy in the University of Copenhagen. 
Germany : 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, 
Professor of classical philology in the University of Berlin. 
Prof. Dr. W. Pazzkowski, 
Director of the bureau of information, University of Berlin. 
Prof. Dr. F. Klein, 
Professor of mathematics in the University of Géttingen. 
Geheimrat Dr. Friedrich Schmidt, 
Ministerial director, Cultus Ministerium, Berlin. 
Geheimrat Dr. Reinhardt, 
Cultus Ministerium, Berlin. 
Prof. Dr. H. Miinch, 
Professor of education in the University of Berlin. 
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France: 
M. Louis Liard, 
Vice-rector of the University of Paris. 
M. Ernest Lavisse, 
Director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris. 
Prof. Emile Boutroux, 
Director of the Fondation Thiers, Paris. 


NORTH CAROLINA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


[The annual meeting of the Nerth Carolina County Superintendents’ Association was held 
at Hendersonville August 31 to September 3, 1909. The following information regarding 
the meeting was communicated to the Commissioner of Education by Dr. Wickliffe Rose, 
general agent of the Peabody education fund. ] 


1. The meeting was called, arranged, and conducted by the state 
superintendent of education. Attendance on the part of county 
superintendents is required; each county bears the expense of its 
superintendent. 

2. There are 98 counties in the State; there were 89 superintend- 
ents present at this meeting. 

3. They were in session five hours a day for three days. All were 
present all the time. It was a business meeting from beginning to 
end. 

4. There were no addresses; the discussion of each topic came to 
final definition in a clear-cut, practical programme of activities. 

5. To the state department of education has been added a state 
supervisor of teacher training. Mr. Bivins, the present incumbent, 
had charge of the discussion of Topic I, “ Teacher training.” The 
discussion was devoted to defining a plan for improving the teachers 
now in the service. The outline in the programme suggests the plan 
which he proposes to put into operation in all the counties of the 
State. 

6. Another recent addition to the state department of education is 
the state inspector of elementary rural schools. For the present 
this work is to be maintained by the Peabody fund. Mr. Brogden 
has been appointed and began his work at this meeting. He led the 
discussion of Topic II, “ Supervision and inspection of elementary 
schools.” 

7. The secretary of the state board of health was present and 
opened the discussion of Topic III, “ Public health and the public 
school as a factor in the promotion of it.” A number of physicians 
were present. There is no more live question in North Carolina 
to-day than this one of public health. The schools are taking it up 
with an earnestness that promises definite and far-reaching results. 
The school-improvement leagues are organizing a campaign against 
the fly, the mosquito, the hook-worm, typhoid, and tuberculosis. 

8. The state high-school inspector conducted the discussion on 
“ Public high schools” (Topic IV). The whole time was devoted to 
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clearing up points of difficulty which had arisen in the practical 
administration of these schools. With the system only 3 years old, 
the State now has 176 high schools in operation. The feature of this 
discussion was the active and intelligent way in which the county 
superintendents are beginning to handle this new problem of super- 
vision. 

9. Another recent addition to the state department of education 
is a supervisor of agricultural education. This work is identified 
with the state department and the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and is supported by the General Education Board. The business 
of this man will be to organize the teaching of agriculture in the 
public schools. This man conducted the discussion of Topic V, 
“ Agricultural instruction.” 

This meeting is significant as indicating growth in supervision in 
the South. The state high-school inspector, the state inspector of 
elementary rural schools, the state supervisor of teacher training, 
the supervisor of agricultural education are so many new arms by 
which the state department of public instruction is reaching out 
and laying its hands upon the details of the State’s educational busi- 
ness. This meeting of county superintendents with state superin- 
tendent and state supervisors in a three-day business session for the 
clearing up of practical problems of administration marks a long 
step forward in efficient business methods. 

A meeting similar to this was held in August at Farmville, Va. 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


The Third Annual Congress of the Playground Association of 
America was held at Pittsburg, Pa., May 10-14, 1909. Eighty-five 
cities in all were represented at the congress by 281 delegates, each 
of whom was accredited either directly by a municipality, an active 
playground association, a city park board, a board of trade, or some 
other organization directly concerned with the local extension and 
improvement of playground facilities. 

Among the committee reports made to the congress was that of 
the committee on normal courses in play, which reported a tentative 
normal course; it is expected that this will be crystallized into a 
definite working curriculum, which many normal schools and uni- 
versity departments will offer in whole or in part. The committees 
on folk dancing and story telling endeavored to meet the demand 
for information in those matters by supplying lists of dances, music, 
stories, etc., together with complete bibliographies. A new applica- 
tion of organized play—the use of playground games and exercises 
and the social group system of the playground as a remedial agency 
in hospitals for epileptics and the insane, as well as a method of 
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achieving voluntary order and discipline in orphan asylums, cus- 
todial institutions, and reformatories—was strongly advised by the 
committee on play 1 in institutions. 

In connection with the congress there was held a conference of 
municipal representatives for the purpose of discussing the ques- 
tion of a “ safer, saner Fourth of July ;” 45 municipalities were repre- 
sented by delegates at this conference. Among the points noted 
by the secretary in a general summing up of the sense of the con- 
ference was the following: 

We indorse all movements for safe and sane civic celebrations, and it is 
the sense of this meeting that the Playground Association of America should 
aid such movements in a constructive way by preparing and distributing pro- 
grammes for civic celebrations of Independence Day and other public holidays, 

In addition to the municipal conference, there was a second spirited 
meeting, conducted by delegates from the various branches of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The objects of the conference, 
as stated in the call for the meeting, were: (1) To consider what the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has done, and can do to promote 
playgrounds, either directly or in cooperation with other civic bodies; 
and (2) to review the work for athletics for boys and to determine 
the future policy which should be followed. 

A play festival held on the concluding day of the congress exhib- 
ited the unwonted spectacle of 18,000 children playing organized 
games on a great playground nearly a mile square, while 50,000 other 
children and adults looked on and thoroughly enjoyed the sports of 
the little players. This festival showed in practice four important 
phases of playground life: (a) The free play of children; (0) the 
spirited athletic contests between teams of boys, 1 in which playarouiil 
school, neighborhood, and team loyalty is strongly in evidence; 
(c) folk dancing on the lawns; and (d) the dramatic pageant, used 
as a means of instilling pride in city and country. 

While this great play festival was both in point of numbers and 
elaborateness of programme the chief exhibition feature, three other 
festivals and exhibitions illustrating certain phases of playground 
work are also worthy of special mention. One of these festivals 
dealt with games for little children; the second showed what could 
be accomplished in industrial and art training in the regular play- 
grounds, and how these studies could be made certain rivals of ordi- 
nary play; the third festival demonstrated how under proper train- 
ing vocal music could be made a most effective feature of recreation- 
center work. 

The following information, showing the progress of the playground 
movement and illustrating some of the different directions it is 
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taking, is compiled from the report of Henry S. Curtis, secretary of 
the congress: 


The growth of the last few months has been many-sided. The cities generally 
are appropriating considerably more money for maintenance than they did last 
year. In many cities the season is being extended in the school playgrounds to 
include a considerable part of the school year as well as the vacation. There 
is a general tendency to lengthen the playground day so as to include the after- 
noon and evening session, and there has been a great increase of interest in the 
school as a social center. 

The tendency among wealthy men to contribute memorial playgrounds to 
home cities, which began to be noticeable last year, has increased until there is 
now a large number of such playgrounds. 

Throughout the country probably the most significant single event has been 
the Massachusetts playground law. This is essentially a local-option law. It 
has required every city of 10,000 or more inhabitants to vote as to whether 
or not it would maintain playgrounds. Thus far 42 cities have voted, and 40 
have voted favorably. The State of New Jersey passed an enabling act in 1907 
and the State of Ohio in 1908. A law has been passed in the last few days by 
the State of Minnesota permitting cities of 50,000 inhabitants to issue bonds to 
the extent of $100,000 to acquire and improve sites for playgrounds. Playground 
laws are now pending before the legislatures of the States of Montana and 
Indiana. 

A very significant movement during the last eight months has been the 
tendency of the various municipalities to form playground commissions to look 
into the needs of the cities and make plans for the future. Some of the cities 
that have appointed such commissions are Minneapolis, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Philadelphia, and New York. A movement that has been begun 
during the past few months is a movement to correlate all the work for chil- 
dren through a juvenile commission. Such a commission has been recently 
organized in Hartford. Of even greater interest in idea is the new recreation 
commission of New York City, though it is still in the initial stage. This is of 
great interest, because it plans to inventory all the recreational facilities of the 
city and try to make them adequate to actual needs. - 

A very interesting experiment has been tried in Buffalo in the way of organ- 
izing tramping trips with the playground children. The school journey, which 
often takes the children off on walking trips which last two or three weeks, 
is very popular in Germany, and is one of the things regularly promoted by 
the German associatfon. Such trips are also conducted on an extensive scale 
by the People’s Palace of London. The Chicago Playground Association has 
been conducting similar trips for the last two years, but there they are for 
the adults instead of children. 

One of the most suggestive things along the line of equipment is the report 
of Mr. L. W. Rapeer of the work that has been done by his school in Minne- 
apolis. The school has made all of an extensive equipment for its own play- 
ground. Such a playground is worth far more to the children than any play- 
ground that can be bought. 


The congress adopted the following summary statement of its 
beliefs and its sphere of work: 


We believe that the main work of this association as an association should be 
not the promotion of playgrounds, but of the ideals of the movement. 
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We take as our proper province the promotion of the play spirit and play 
opportunities everywhere for all ages and both sexes. We believe that there 
are very many other play opportunities essential to the development of child 
and community life besides those offered by the normal playground, and we 
regard the making available for play the dooryards, vacant lots, streets, interior 
of the blocks, and the roofs of tenements, armories, and other suitable buildings 
as no less important than the playgrounds themselves. 

We regard the promotion of play festivals, picnics, tramps, summer camps, 
the school journey, play periods in connection with the school, and all sorts 
of activities that call the people to a recreative life in the open air as legiti- 
mate objects of our endeavor. 

We believe, also, that we should aim to show to the modern factory and 
business world ways in which the grinding drudgery of monotonous conditions 
can be relieved by recreational elements which may add a play interest to 
* work. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Sixth General Convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation was held in Chicago, February 7-13, 1909. Over 40 separate 
meetings were held and 118 addresses delivered and papers read. 
Resolutions were adopted, among others, (a) affirming the necessity 
of industrial education, not only for economic reasons, but also to 
humanize industrial life, always with the understanding that in 
conducting it the primacy of the moral aim is to be recognized, and 
the development of.character held in view; (6) urging upon colleges, 
universities, and theological seminaries the establishment of courses 
looking toward the preparation of teachers of religion. 

Among the activities of the association during the year 1908 have 
been, (1) the Washington convention, with 27 important meetings; 
(2) over 200 conferences and institutes on moral and religious train- 
ing; (3) the publication of a volume of 350 pages, entitled “ Educa- 
tion and National Character;” (4) the promotion of special work 
by the departments; (5) increased cooperation with general denomi- 
national and educational societies looking toward improvements in 
moral and religious training; (6) the maintenance of the work of the 
bureau of information, answering inquiries and aiding teachers, 
schools, churches, ete.; (7) development of the library and permanent 
exhibit, including its removal to quarters at the very heart of 
Chicago; (8) strengthening the membership numerically; (9) a 
financial campaign which has practically ended the long struggle 
with old debts; (10) extensive preparations for the sixth general 
convention. 

Prof. George Albert Coe, of Northwestern University, was elected 
president of the association for 1909, and Mr. Henry Frick Cope, of 
Chicago, general secretary. Nashville was selected for the 1910 
meeting, 
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COMMITTEE ON WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.- 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, at its 
last meeting in Philadelphia, December 2-8, 1908, passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

We hereby invite the National Education Association and the Religious Hdu- 
cation Association to appoint committees to confer with the committee of this 
body, to be appointed by its executive committee, made up of at least one mem- 
ber from each of the constituent bodies of this council, for the full consideration 
of ways and means to promote week-day religious instruction; the committee 
of this council to report to the executive committee, and at the next meeting of 
the federal council. 

In accordance with this action committees were appointed by the 
Federal Council and the Religious Education Association, and a 
preliminary meeting of the joint committee was held at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., July 15-16, 1909, with Mr. Henry F. Cope as secretary. Con- 
cerning this meeting Mr. Cope writes to the bureau: 

The following persons were present: Rev. W. H. Boocock, Prof. G. A. Coe, 
Rey. EH. B. Sanford, Prof. C. W. Votaw, President A. T. Perry, and H. F. Cope. 
Doubtless on account of the meeting following so closely the National Educa- 
tion Association convention no official representatives of the National Education 
Association were present. A temporary organization was determined on by the 
election of the presidents of the committees from the three bodies, namely, the 
Federal Council, the National Education Association, and the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, as an executive committee with authority to call a joint 
committee meeting and, preceding this meeting, to conduct the necessary corre- 
spondence with reference to several lines of investigation which were proposed. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION INTO THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


While theological schools do not always announce the requirement 
of a bachelor’s degree for admission, they usually indicate clearly 
that for the full and regular courses of instruction graduation from 
college or equivalent education is necessary. In fact the regular 
courses, which include Hebrew, Greek, etc., could not be pursued suc- 
cessfully without a collegiate education. Promising students with 
less education may be admitted to special courses, and for such stu- 
dents English courses are provided in a few schools, but those who 
wish to complete the full regular course must be college graduates. 
Catholic students receive instruction in both philosophy and theology 
in the same school. 


RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


A conference was held at the University of Virginia summer school 
in 1908 to discuss the problems of rural life. The success of this con- 
ference led to the calling of a second one, which was held at the same 
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school July 13-16, 1909. Aided by the interest in the subject devel- 
oped by the Federal Commission on Country Life, the conference was 
able to bring together a most interesting group of speakers. Ad- 
dresses were given upon the following subjects: “ Possibilities of 
extension work in Virginia; ” “'The country school and its neigh- 
bors;” “ Rural life attractiveness;” “ Extension work in the West;” 
“School extension;” “ Boys’ and girls’ clubs;” “The traveling 
school; ” “ Forestry and conservation of resources; ” “School agri- 
culture in its relation to the community; ” “ The agricultural revolu- 
tion—what it means and how it is to be brought about;” “A prac- 
tical lesson in agriculture; ” “A cooking lesson in a country school; ” 
“ How to reduce the death rate among farm children from typhoid 
and anemia; ” “Adulteration of foods.” 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The Southern Association of College Women held two meetings at 
Atlanta, April 15 and 16, 1909, in connection with the Twelfth Con- 
ference for Education in the South. The meetings were well attended. 
In addition to a word of greeting from Mrs. John King Ottley, 
speaking for the club women of Atlanta, and from Miss Emily 
MecVea, Dr. Lillian W. Johnson, and Miss Celeste Parish, repre- 
senting the founders of the association, the following subjects were 
discussed: “ The physical betterment of school children,” by Miss 
Edith Howe, chairman committee on physical welfare of school 
children, National Congress of Mothers; “A plan for concerted work 
in education by the club women of five national organizations,” by 
Dr. Laura Drake Gill, president of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne; “ Illiteracy and compulsory school attendance laws,” by 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. President of the association, Mrs. Emma Garrett Boyd, At- 
lanta; secretary-treasurer, Miss Eula Denton, San Antonio. (Pro- 
ceedings of the conference. ) 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Southern Educational Association met at Atlanta, Ga., De- 
cember 29-31, 1908. Among the topics that were given prominence 
in the proceedings were: “ Improvement of public schoolhouses and 
grounds; ” “ The high school; ” “ Education of the negro; ” “ Voca- 
tional education ;” “ Secondary agricultural education in the Southern 
States;” “ Education and public health.” Resolutions were adopted 
favoring public industrial education; recommending a broader and 
higher training for teachers; appreciating the work of voluntary 
organizations that cooperate with educators in improving the social 
and physical conditions of the school population; indorsing the sani- 
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tary supervision of schools; and approving the Davis bill, to grant 
federal aid to agricultural high schools. 
Secretary H. E. Bierly writes that— 


The meetings of the board of directors were largely given to the development 
of the organization and the formulation of plans for active and effective work. 
The board organized a southern educational council, composed of 30 of the 
ablest educators in the South, which will have for one of its main objects the 
making and publishing of investigations by special committees appointed for 
this purpose, together with the formulation of the policy of the association. 


An organizing committee consisting of Prof. P. P. Claxton, chair- 
man, President D. B. Johnson, and President J. W. Abercrombie 
was appointed. The principal officers for 1909 are Supt. James H. 
Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md., president; Prof. H. E. Bierly Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., secretary. The following statement of the organiza- 
tion, field of work, and activities of the association is taken from a 
circular issued in the summer of 1909: 


PLACE AND DATE OF NEXT MEETING, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ORGANIZATION. 


The next meeting of the Southern Educational Association will be held at 
Charlotte, N. C., on December 28, 29, and 30, 1909, in response to .cordial 
invitations from the educators of the State and the citizens of Charlotte. This 
promises to be the largest, most important, and notable educational gathering 
that ever assembled in the South. It is the first meeting to be held since the 
extensive and complete organization of the association recently effected. The 
last meeting at Atlanta, during the Christmas holidays, was the largest and best 
in its history. Hitherto the organization has had few departments devoted to 
special lines of work, but realizing that it was not so active and effective as it 
should be in organizing the educational forces and in developing educational 
literature adapted to southern needs and conditions, and that it had great pos- 
sibilities, opportunities, and obligations in this constructive period of southern 
education, the association now has developed an organization almost as exten- 
sive as the National Educational Association. 


ITS TERRITORY AND DEPARTMENTS. 


The Southern Educational Association has for its special territory the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and District of Columbia, and has the following 
departments: Southern educational council, department of higher education, 
department of secondary education, department of normal education, department 
of superintendence, department of manual and industrial education, depart- 
ment of higher technical education, department of drawing and art, department 
of physical education, department of libraries, department of child study, de- 
partment of kindergarten, department of music, and department of the southern 
organizations of women. 


DEPARTMENT OF COOPERATIVE COMMITTEES. 


Besides increasing the number of departments the association has just ap- 
pointed cooperative committees for each of its departments, so that the depart- 
ments are actively represented by 15 individuals in each State, each of whom 
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is the leading specialist in that State in the work of his department. It is the 
duty of members of cooperative committees to work up the special phase of 
education in their respective States and help the president of the department 
in developing the best plans and in selecting the best persons and subjects for 
the annual programme. 


COMPILATION OF BIOGRAPHICAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY OF SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. 


The association is also compiling a biographical educational directory of the 
Southern States only, by means of which it will learn directly the special edu- 
eational ability and lines of past, present, and future interest, study, or re- 
search in which men and women of special ability are engaged, some of whom 
are not yet so widely known and all of whom the association needs. Thus, by 
means of the biographical educational directory and the cooperative committees, 
special educational ability is found out, organized, and more fully utilized than 
it otherwise would be by the association in its work in advancing the cause of 
education. The association is conducting an extensive and vigorous campaign 
to increase its membership, and is meeting with great success, as a large num- 
ber have identified themselves with the organization since the last meeting. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS. 


The association has just organized a southern educational council, composed 
of 30 of the ablest educators in the South, which will have as one of its main 
objects the making and publishing of investigations by special committees 
appointed for this purpose, together with the formulation of the policy of the 
association. What is greatly needed is more correct knowledge of southern 
educational conditions. These investigations and reports will be valuable con- 
tributions to southern educational literature. 


THE PROGRAMME. 


The officers of the association are arranging one of the best and most 
attractive programmes both for the general sessions, which are held during 
the forenoons and nights, and the department meetings, which are held in the 
afternoons. Some of the very ablest educators in our country have accepted 
invitations to participate in the discussion of the larger civic and general 
educational problems of the general sessions as well as in professional aspects 
of education in the department meetings. Several southern governors, United 
States Senators, Members of Congress, and a few European ambassadors will 
honor the association with addresses. Among the subjects that will be dis- 
cussed in the general sessions are the following: Educational ideals and 
problems of the new South as compared with the old South, the industrial 
development of the South, the development of southern rural life and the 
public schools in relation to it, the movement for the improvement of school- 
houses and grounds, the call for educational citizenship, national aid to southern 
schools, educational legislation and progress during the year, the trend of 
state administration of public schools, present status of illiteracy in the 
Southern States, methods of state and local taxation for public schools, present 
conception of negro education in the South, methods of educational campaigns, 
the service of the state university, present status of college education, higher 
education of women, the movement for the education of adults, the supervision 
of rural schools, the improvement of teachers in the South, southern summer 
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schools, development of rural high schools, secondary agricultural education 
in the South, secondary education in Hurope, European and American trade 
schools, ete. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


One of the most effective means of education is through carefully selected 
exhibits. The most progressive southern universities, colleges, and normal 
schools will make exhibits as to their equipments, special facilities, etc., bear- 
ing especially upon the professional preparation of teachers in secondary and 
elementary schools. Some of the most progressive southern industrial high 
and elementary schools, also several kindergarten schools, will exhibit the work 
done in their schools. The exhibits in general will be closely related to the 
different departments of the association, with considerable attention to the 
professional preparation of teachers, industrial education, ete. They will 
exhibit in the line of architecture, equipment, courses of instruction, etc., of 
higher institutions, normal schools, high schools, industrial schools, agricul- 
tural schools, etc. Apparatus for the examination of defective hearing, seeing, 
lung capacity, fatigue, etc., will be on exhibit and children examined by a 
specialist. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS MEETING WITH THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following organizations will meet with the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation: Southern Society of Philosophy and Psychology, Religious Educational 
Association, American School Peace League, Southern Association for the 
Improvement of Public School Houses and Grounds, ete. Among the associa- 
tions that will be also invited are the following: Association of State Super- 
intendents of the Southern States, Southern Association of College Women, 
Editorial Press, Association of the Southern States, ete. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES. 


Information regarding the following associations and conferences 
is given on the pages indicated: 

American Home Economics Association, page 178. 

American-Scandinavian Society, page 205. 

Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, page 137. 

Association of American Universities, page 92. 

Conference on the Care of Dependent Children, page 239. 

Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, page 129. 

Higher Education Association, page 93. 

Music Teachers’ National Association, page 134. 

National! Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, page 214. 

National Association of State Universities, page 88. 

National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
page 150. 

North Central Council of State Normal School Presidents, page 114. 
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Itt UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES—HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the National Association of State 
Universities was held at Washington, D. C., November 15-16, 1908. 

The committee on recognition of the state universities by the Car- 
negie Foundation submitted a report detailing the progress of their 
endeavors to secure such recognition, and announcing their final suc- 
cess. The state universities are now placed in the same relation to 
the foundation as private institutions, except that they are subject to 
the following conditions: 

In the case of tax-supported institutions the applications must be accompanied 
by the approval of the governor, and of the legislature of the State or province 
in which the institution is situated. The trustees of the foundation reserve 
the right to decline the application of any such institution if it is subject to a 
political control or interference which, in the opinion of the trustees of the 
foundation, impairs its.educational efficiency. A tax-supported institution must 
be in receipt of an annual income of not less than $100,000. 

Through the munificence of Mr. Carnegie, $5,000,000 have been 
added to the endowment of the foundation, to meet the increased 
demands that will be made upon it through this action. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS. 


The committee on standards of American universities made at this 
meeting of the association its first full report. The committee had 
originally been appointed in 1905 under a resolution that read: 


That a committee be appointed that shall report later to this body upon 
standards for the recognition of American universities and upon standards for 
the recognition of the A. B. degree and higher degrees. 


The report of the committee, after having been debated at great 
length and amended in certain particulars, in its final form as 
adopted by the association contained the following statements and 
recommendation: 


Your committee believe that there are certain clearly marked tendencies or 
forces at work in our American society toward the development at no distant 
date of a typical institution of learning which we may not improperly call the 
standard American university. 

This institution will, for an indefinite time, include as an important part of 
its organization what we may call a standard American college with a four 
years’ curriculum with a tendency to differentiate its parts in such a way that 
the first two years will be looked upon as a continuation of and a supplement to 
the work of secondary instruction as given in the high school, while the last two . 
years will be shaped more and more distinctly in the direction of special, 
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advanced, or university instruction, rising gradually into the advanced work 
of the graduate school. 

The standard American university will also include as a distinct department 
the graduate school or philosophical faculty. 

It will also include as organic parts of the institution, in its fully developed 
form, various professional schools, such as law, medicine, and engineering. 

Present tendencies point, in our opinion, then, to a definite differentiation in 
the work of the college at the close of the sophomore year toward university 
work in the real sense. If these views are just, we suggest the following formu- 
Jation of principles underlying the organization of such an institution, and we 
may define the standard American university to be an institution— 

1. Which requires for admission the completion of the curriculum of a stand- 
ard American high school with a four years’ course, or, if you prefer the state- 
ment, the completion of a course which will enable the pupils to offer for ad- 
mission not less than 14 units of five periods each, or their equivalent. 

2. Which offers in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences two years of gen- 
eral or liberal work completing Or supplementing the work of the high school. 

38. Which offers a further course of two years so arranged that the student 
may begin work of university character, leading to the bachelor’s degree at the 
end, and reaching forward te the continuation of this work in the graduate 
school or the professional school. ; 

4. Which offers professional courses in law or medicine or engineering, based 
upon the completion of two years of college work. 

5. Which offers in the graduate school an adequate course leading to the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. 

It is recommended that this association recognize any institution, in whole or 
in part, doing work of this grade as, in so far, doing work of university quality. 
. In recommending that university work begin with the junior year of the col- 
lege, and that the professional schools be based on the first two years of college, 
the report is in line with present tendencies. It is in accord with the growing 
belief that the work of the last two years of college should be organized into 
groups that aim at more definite results and lead to greater efficiency. But this 
is only the first of many problems. (We are facing questions of the time be- 
yond the junior year for attaining the Ph. D. degree, of adjusting the scheme of 
counting the last two years toward both arts and professional degrees, of the 
place of the A. B. degree, of the age when the period of general education 
should end, and of a possible reorganization of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. But these questions are not ready for solution and hardly belong to the 
work of the committee at the present time. 

It is to be noted that the definition of standards in terms of time are used as a 
matter of convenience, but there shall be due opportunity in individual cases to 
show equivalents. In the definition of units, it is recommended for collegiate 
entrance requirements that we recognize those now current in the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and in similar associations, 
and those that have been indorsed by such associations which have come from 
associations of experts, and those in use by the college entrance requirements 
board. 

I. It is recommended, that not less than sixty year-hours or units of collegiate 
work be required for the bachelor’s degree. 

II. Qualifications of teachers and institutional facilities.—It is expected that 
the scholastic qualifications of the teachers in the high schools should be not 
less than the bachelor’s degree or the equivalent, and it is reeommended that it 
be a master’s degree. As a rule, the professors of all grades in the collegiate 
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work shall have the degree of doctor of philosophy or its equivalent. The pro- 
fessors giving the instruction in graduate work are expected to show, in addi- 
tion to the possession of a doctor’s degree or its equivalent, their scholastic 
ability by successful research and publication, and above all, they must have 
demonstrated that they have power as teachers to inspire the students with zeal 
for research. Indeed, it is understood that all the teachers should possess the 
power of imparting knowledge and of character building. In addition, the pro- 
fessors in the professional schools should give evidence of doing investigative 
work, and those in technical schools the power of practical research. 

Ill. Hquipment.—1. There should be adequate general and departmental 
libraries with: 

(a) Sufficient equipment in the way of duplicate books for purposes of under- 
graduate instruction. 

(6) Where graduate work is offered, books, monographs, and other materials 
for purposes of research. 

2. Modern laboratories and apparatus, with sufficient supervision for the 
undergraduate teaching, are demanded, and where graduate work is offered, 
research laboratories, 

(In the use of the term “ laboratories ”’ we include not only those for the ma- 
terial sciences, with opportunity for proper field: work, but also museums and 
the proper laboratories for the educational, political, and social sciences. ) 

IV. Time units for degrees.—Institutions providing for advanced work shall 
require three years, or 45 units, from the beginning of the junior year for the 
degree of master of arts, and five years, or 75 units, for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, and with work in residence. The units are not necessarily schedule 
hours in graduate work, but their equivalent, and include credit for research 
and thesis work. It of course is understood that from the beginning of the 
junior year there is the adoption of the group system suggested by the honor 
schools in English universities or the separate faculties in the German univer- 
sities, and that the kind of instruction contemplates investigation—in short, 
science with power—as the purpose. It is the intent that the cultural atmos- 
phere shall pervade the work of the student who begins specialization, and that 
something of the spirit of discovery and the earnestness it brings shall affect 
the cultural temper. 

V. Scope of curriculum.—To be a standard university an institution shall 
be equipped to give instruction leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
at least five departments, according to the standard prescribed in this report, 
and shall have at least one university professional school. The term ‘ univer- 
sity professional school” shall not be applied to any professional school that 
does not require the two years’ collegiate training for admission. 

VI. Provision for recognition and committee on standards.—1. Provision 
shall be made whereby institutions other than state universities may be freely 
welcomed to adhere to the standards set up by this association. 

2. There shall be a standing committee on standards of five, of which the 
honorable vice-president of this association shall be one. The committee on 
standards further may invite into conference representatives of other educa- 
tional organizations interested in formulating standards. When institutions 
within or without the association seek to adhere to the standards, said commit- 
tee shall have the power to recommend to this association for recognition insti- 
tutions meeting these standards, and may, after report to this association and 
its approval, issue certificates to institutions, departments, and even to indi- 
vidual instructors. 

3. The committee may employ assistance upon the approval of the executive 
committee, to be paid, together with necessary traveling expenses, from a fund 
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ereated for the purpose raised by appointment among the members of this 
association, in accordance with the sum expended by each institution for 
salaries. 

The committee or their representative may, when inyited, visit an institu- 
tion applying for recognition, the expense of such visitation to be borne by the 
institution concerned. 

4. In making recommendations as to institutions, the committee on standards 
shall give great weight to the character of the curriculum, the efficiency of 
instruction, the scientific spirit, the standard for regular degrees, conservatism 
in granting honorary degrees, and the spirit of the institution. 

Upon motion, the association ordered that ‘‘this committee on standards 
shall report further upon standards and classification, and shall cooperate, so 
far as possible, with a similar committee of the Association of American Uni- 
versities.” 

VII. This committee shall further be charged with the duty of correspond- 
ence with institutions and governments at home and abroad to gain proper 
recognition of graduates and students of these recognized institutions, depart- 
ments, and individuals. ’ 

VIII. This association shall publish the standards that have been adopted, 
and from time to time the list of institutions adhering to them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gro. EK. McLean, 
EDMUND J. JAMES, 
Wo. L. BRYAN, 
JAMES H. BAKER, 
Committee. 


UNIVERSITY NOMENCLATURE. 


An important report, presented by President Van Hise, of Wisconsin 
University, chairman of the committee on university nomenclature, 
was made the special order for the 1909 meeting. The.report of the 
committee concluded with the following recommendations: 


1. That the term “ college” be restricted to a branch of the university, which 
has a considerable faculty devoted to teaching the special subjects of that 
branch. The following lines of work in the university should be organized as 
colleges: 

(a) Arts and sciences, 
(b) Medicine. 

(c) Law. 

(dad). Hngineering. 

(e) Agriculture. 

2. That the term “school” be applied to a grouping of courses to a definite 
end, either in a single college or in two or more colleges. The following illus- 
trations of the use recommended may be given: In the college of engineering 
there may be the schools of civil engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, chemical engineering, mining engineering, etc. In the college of 
letters and science there may be schools for the training of teachers, journalism, 
commerce, ete. An illustration of a school located in several colleges would be 
the graduate school. 

3. That the term ‘“ department” be restricted to the various subjects taught 
in the university, as, for instance, the department of latin, department of 
mathematics, department of physics, etc. 
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4. That the term “course” be restricted to the subdivisions of a subject, as, 
for instance, course 1 in English. 

5. That the term “division ” be assigned a loose meaning to indicate groupings 
of the different branches of a university organization, or branches which do not 
adapt themselves to classification under the above terms, as, for instance, 
extension division. 

If the above recommendations be adopted your committee further recommend 
that the National Association of State Universities urgently recommend to 
each president that at the earliest possible time the usages approved be adopted 
by the authorities of his institution and introduced into all of its official 
publications. 


The officers of the association for 1908-9 are as follows: President, 
Jacob G. Schurman, Cornell University; vice-president, John W. 
Abercrombie, University of Alabama; vice-president (ex officio), 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; secretary-treasurer, George Emory Fellows, University of 
Maine; executive committee, the above officers and William O. 
Thompson, Ohio State University, and Frank Strong, University of 
Kansas. 

The next meeting will be held in Boston, October 8 and 9, 1909. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The Tenth Annual Conference of the Association of American 
Universities was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 7 and 8, 1909. Four sessions were held. 

The special committee appointed and instructed to report on the 
standardization of the colleges and to recommend new candidates 
for membership in the association recommended the universities of 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. These institutions were duly 
elected. 

The special committee on nomenclature submitted recommendations 
which were adopted in part and in part referred back to the same 
committee for further consideration. Such of the recommendations 
as were adopted follow: 


That the term ‘“ department” be restricted to the various subjects taught in 
the university, as, for instance, the department of Latin, department of mathe- 
matics, department of physics. 

That the term “course” be restricted to the subdivisions of a subject, as, 
for instance, Course I in English. 

That the term “ college” be restricted to a part of the university, the stand- 
ard of admission to which is the equivalent of that required by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and which offers instruction 
leading to a first degree in arts, letters, or sciences. 

That the term ‘ school” be restricted to a part of the university, the stand- 
ard of admission to which is not less than the equivalent of two years’ work 
in the college and which offers instruction of not less than two years in duration 
leading to a technical or professional degree. 
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The terms “ group,” curriculum,” and “division” were left for 
future definition. 

The association consists now of the following universities: Cali- 
fornia, Catholic, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, [h- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Leland Stanford Junior, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Yale. The officers for 1909 are Princeton 
University, president; University of Virginia, vice-president; Harv- 
ard University, secretary. The next annual conference will be held at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Higher Education Association was incorporated at Albany, 
N. Y., on May 21, 1909, by Col. Chas. E. Sprague, Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, and Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye, of New York City. The 
purposes of the association as stated in the articles of incorporation 
are as follows: 


(a) To improve higher education throughout the United States, and in 
particular the internal and external conditions of the American college, by 
furnishing an agency and funds whereby a careful study can be made and 
improvements can be brought about in the institutions of higher learning in 
the following ways, among others: 

(1) In the financial department: A fuller and clearer treasurer’s annual 
account; an improved and more complete system of bookkeeping; and through 
the development of an internal cost accounting system, in addition to the present 
method of merely accounting for the cash proceeds of trust and other funds, 
a more economical and intelligent administering of the resources, funds, and 
activities of the colleges. 

(2) In the department of instruction: The improvement of the pedagogical 
training of those proposing to teach in colleges; the conservation of the health 
and other interests of the instructional forces; the increase of their compensa- 
tion; the provision of pensions; the safeguarding and fostering of the interests 
of tutors, preceptors, assistants, and other grades of junior or associate instruc- 
tors; and the improvement of the administrative and other conditions affecting 
the teaching forces, collectively or individually. 

(3) In the department of the student life: The betterment of the college 
community life and of the college home life, whether in the fraternity home, 
the college dormitory, or the local boarding house; the restoration, so far as 
possible, of the individual training of the students, mentally, morally, and 
physically, during their college course and for their widest future usefulness 
as educated citizens. 

(4) In the administrative department: The systematic study and wide adop- 
tion of better and more advanced college administrative methods to secure the 
most efficient use of the college capital in character building and scholarliness ; 
the devising and putting into force of new units of internal valuation of student 
and instructional work; the reduction of college waste and the college waste 
heap in the student, instructional and other departments; the study of the 
college plant and field; the oversight and assistance of graduates; the bringing 
about, so far as is wise and desirable, of standardization and uniformity in 
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college methods and standards; the making possible of the interchange of stu- 
dents and instructors; the relieving of the instructors from administrative de- 
tails and the putting of these under charge of administrative experts, whose 
duty it shall be to produce in every possible way conditions conducive to more 
efficient work of the instructional forces and to scholarliness. 

(5) In the department of citizenship: The study of the civics and economics 
of the college itself, and of its various planes and departments, and of the 
relations of the student-citizens to the college state, the college community, and 
the college home—all with reference to their future duties as citizens to their 
commonwealth, their community, business or profession, and their homes; the 
founding of chairs for the study of citizenship; the reorganization and fulfill- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities which the colleges themselves owe to the 
state as the capstones of a system of compulsory public-school instruction, which 
has educated, at the public expense, most of the students who enter the colleges; 
and the restoration of the clear conceptions which the earlier institutions had 
of their direct and high obligations to the state as its public servants, to which 
had been intrusted public and private funds and powers. 

(6) And generally to furnish means to determine and fix the true present 
position of the college in our educational system; to minimize the danger of 
injury to the colleges because of the push of the preparatory schools from below 
and of the drain of the professional and graduate schools from above; and to 
inaugurate and foster an active forward movement in the development of the 
colleges and their curriculum. 

(6) To print and publish a magazine or magazines and other periodicals, 
pewspapers, pamphlets or books, and to do a general publishing business. 

(c) To organize and carry on a bureau or department for the employment 
of professors, teachers, and others connected with college instruction or admin- 
istration. 

(d) To investigate, through experts or otherwise, the exact conditions pre- 
vailing in the colleges and to formulate plans to improve such conditions; to 
organize, develop, and maintain, within or without the State of New York, 
voluntary and unincorporated associations and assemblages of college alumni 
or others interested in the affairs of the colleges or their students whose direct 
object shall be to advance the cause of higher education and to improve the 
administrative, business, and financial situation in the colleges in order to 
insure that the revision of the place, policy, and ideals of the American college 
and the reorganization of its administration shall be in the hands of its friends 
and well-wishers; to raise and disburse the funds and money necessary or 
desirable to effectuate any of the purposes or objects of the company or the 
advancement of education within the United States. 


The directors for the first year are Col. Charles E. Sprague, Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou, Dr. John H. Finley, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, 
Dr. Virgil Prettyman, Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye, and Mr. Arthur 
H. Pogson, all of New York City. It is the purpose of the associa- 
tion to publish The American College, a magazine to be devoted to 
the interests of the college at large. 


THE VILAS BEQUEST. 


One of the largest gifts to the cause of higher education in recent — 
years is that provided for in the bequest of Col. William F. Vilas, 
formerly United States Senator and member of President Cleveland’s 
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Cabinet, who died on August 27, 1908. Under the provisions of his 
will, his estate will be held in trust for the benefit of the University 
of Wisconsin. During her lifetime Mrs. Vilas will receive the net 
income; after her death, with the exception of $30,000 a year for the 
daughter during her lifetime and a few minor charges, the entire 
income goes to the university. One-half of the income will be set 
aside every year and added to the principal until the value of the 
fund shall reach $20,000,000. After that time one-quarter of the 
income will be added in like manner until the sum shall be $30,000,000, 
at which point the accumulation is to cease unless the legislature shall 
otherwise direct. 

Provision is made for the erection of a university theater, to be 
known as “ The Vilas Theater,” at a cost of not less than $250,000. 
This is intended as a meeting place for the student body and will be 
equipped with lecture halls, reading rooms, and other conveniences. 
Numerous scholarships, fellowships, and professorships are provided 
for, and others are to be added from time to time as the increase in 
the income permits. Important among these provisions is that for 
the establishment of ten professorships “ to promote the advancement 
of knowledge rather than to give instruction.” It is provided that 
not more than three hours in one week nor more than one hour in one 
day shall be exacted of these professors for the purpose of teaching or 
lecturing. They shall be given large opportunities to do original 
research work for the advancement of learning in any branch of hu- 
man knowledge to which the regents may assign them. 

The provisions of the Vilas will were accepted by the legislature 
of Wisconsin in 1909. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


On recommendation of the faculty of the medical department of 
Western Reserve University, the trustees have voted that beginning 
with the academic year 1910-11 the requirement for unconditional 
entrance to the medical department shall be graduation from an ap- 
proved college or scientific school granting the bachelor’s degree (or 
equivalent) following the completion of a course of at least three col- 
legiate years and including inorganic chemistry, physics, biology, 
and Latin. Conditional entrance will be granted upon the comple- 
tion of the work of the junior year in the course of an approved col- 
lege or scientific school enforcing a four-year course (or equivalent 
degree), including the subject requirements enumerated above, con- 
ditioned upon the student obtaining a baccalaureate degree before he 
enters the third year in the medical school. (Science, Feb. 5, 1909.) 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


In September, 1909, came to its close at Worcester, Mass., the three 
weeks’ celebration of the twentieth anniversary of Clark University. 
No martial pomp or splendor marked the occasion, but its proceedings 
will make the event well known in scientific and educational circles. 
It was a gathering mainly of professors and scientists of America and 
Kurope, who delivered addresses and then discussed them in con- — 
ference—a method of celebration pronounced unique and admirable. 
Prof. E. H. Moore, of Chicago, lectured on “ Postulational methods 
in mathematics,” followed by Professor Pierpont and Professor Van 
Vleck. In physics, Prof. Albert Abraham Michelson, of Chicago, and 
Prof. Ernest Rutherford, of Manchester, England, represented win- 
ners of Nobel prizes. Prof. Vito.Volterra, of Rome, Italy, lectured 
on “ The theory of electric and luminous waves on elasticity, and on 
the mechanics of ‘heredity.’” In psychology, Sigmund Freud, of 
Vienna, and Dr. C. G. Jung, specialist in psychiatry in the University 
of Zurich, were prominent. Dr. Leo Burgerstein, of the University 
of Vienna, a leading authority on school hygiene, gave an interesting 
lecture on coeducation and hygiene, emphasizing the importance of 
differentiating secondary education of boys and girls when taught 
together, and expressed the belief that coeducation is extending in the 
countries of central Europe. There were other lectures by distin- 
guished scholars of America and Europe. Honorary degrees were 
conferred upon 21 persons. 


STATE REPRESENTATION ON THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 


An act of the New York State legislature of 1909 provides for the 
appointment of five trustees of Cornell University by the governor 
of the State. As the law now stands the composition of the board of 
trustees is as follows: The governor, leutenant-governor, speaker of 
the house of assembly, commissioner of education, president of the 
State Agricultural Society, commissioner of agriculture, librarian of 
the Cornell library, and president of Cornell University, ex officio; the 
eldest lineal male descendant of Ezra Cornell for life; 5 appointed by 
the governor; 15 elected by the board of trustees; 10 by the alumni 
of the University; and 1 each year by the executive committee of the 
New York State Grange. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL. 
[From the official report.] 


The last session of the University of Virginia Summer School appeared one 
of the most successful ever assembled in Virginia. There were in attendance 
1,144 students who paid for courses, to say nothing of the numerous visitors. 
Of the students present, 218 were from 24 States other than Virginia. Of this 
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large number of students only 180 had no teaching experience. There were 
3801 college graduates and 193 high-school graduates in the student body. 

The distinct contribution which the University of Virginia Summer School 
has made during the last three years toward the improvement in the number 
and efficiency of well-trained teachers has been through its courses leading 
toward the professional certificate. This is the only summer school in Vir- 
ginia which the state department of education allows to offer credits toward 
professional certificates. Teachers may take certain advanced courses during 
two or more summer sessions of six weeks each, and if they pass the examina- 
tions after doing creditable daily recitation work, they may procure this 
coveted certificate. There were 294 teachers taking the courses counting 
toward this certificate. 

It is to be noted that the students took what they needed without regard 
to the difficulty of the courses. For example, there were 325 taking mathe- 
matics; 120 taking Latin, some of which was advanced Latin; 118 taking 
agriculture; while the various courses in education contained 352 students. 
English, in which most persons are more or less deficient, numbered 483 stu- 
dents, while drawing, which is a comparatively new subject in Virginia, num- 
bered 445. Manual training, which three years ago had only 12 students, 
enrolled 147. Physics, chemistry, zoology, and botany, which were given with 
great thoroughness by men distinguished in their line, enrolled 119 students. 

Several conferences were held during the session. The first of these was 
the state high-school conference, which has an important work to do in the 
continuous development of the newly established high schools of the State. 
This conference was largely attended by public and private high-school men 
and college professors of the State. The discussions were exceedingly valuable. 

Quite the most interesting conference, and perhaps the most valuable, was 
the rural-life conference. These gatherings were held in the afternoon on 
the lawn and in Cabell Hall at night. Speakers, well known and practical, 
were assembled from various parts of the country to discuss such topics as 
good roads, forestry, school and home sanitation, how to reduce the death 
rate among farm children, improved methods of agriculture, adulteration of 
foods, improved methods of cooking, and similar problems. These addresses 
proved so valuable that it was thought wise to publish them in pamphlet form. 
Two thousand copies were printed and distributed among the teachers and 
other citizens. Five hundred copies were placed at the disposal of the State 
Farmers’ Institute, which met in Cabell Hall immediately after the close of 
the summer school. It is believed that this is one of the ways by which the 
university has rendered some direct service to the State. 

The pleasure of the students was not entirely overlooked. Various plans 
were wrought out, but one of the most interesting was the picturesque his- 
torical pageant commemorating the Fourth of July. Each county and State 
endeavored to represent its most distinguished historical personages. ‘There 
were 1,000 in costume, and the line of march was fully one-fourth of a 
mile long. 


ALUMNI REPRESENTATION ON BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


On December 7, 1908, the board of trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in the city of New York, took action providing that after Jan- 
uary 1, 1909, six places on the board may be filled upon the nomina- 
tion of the alumni. The nomination shall be made by a nominating 
committee of the alumni, which shall be composed of representatives 
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of alumni associations registered with and accepted by the trustees. 
Every association is entitled to cast as many votes by its representa- 
tive or representatives as it has graduate members whose dues for the 
current year have been paid. The resolution adopted by the trustees 
provides that the election of an alumni trustee shall not take effect 
until he shall have filed an irrevocable letter of resignation as alumni 
trustee, to take effect at the end of six years from the date of his 
election. 


EVENING COURSES OF THE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


The Western Reserve University inaugurated in February, 1908, a 
system of evening courses. Classes meet twice weekly for one and 
one-half hour periods. The courses are open to any man or woman 
not regularly registered in any other department of the university, as 
follows: 

1. A graduate of an approved high school, or any person who shall have com- 
pleted such courses of study as are necessary for admission to Adelbert College 
or the College for Women, may secure for work done in these evening courses 
due credit toward a bachelor’s degree. 

2. A person by maturity and preparation rendered capable of pursuing these 
courses with profit may do so without credit toward a degree. 

38. A person holding a baccalaureate degree may receive for these evening 
courses credit toward a master’s degree. 

Since the organization of this system of instruction courses have 
been given in the following departments of study: Economics, 
French, German, history, biology, English, philosophy, political sci- 
ence, mathematics, biblical literature, and sociology. 


An act of the legislature of Utah, approved March 22, 1909, pro- 
vides that the government and control of the Agricultural College of 
Utah shall be vested in a board of nine trustees to be appointed by 
the governor for terms of four: years. Of the members first ap- 
pointed four shall serve for two years and five for four years. 


Prof. John W. Burgess, dean of the faculty of political science of 
Columbia University, has been appointed also dean of the faculties 
of philosophy and pure science, thus uniting the three nonprofes- 
sional graduate faculties under one administrative head. This ar- 
rangement will result undoubtedly in simplification and economy of 
administration and saving of time to students. 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., from its organization 
to the present time, has conferred only the bachelor of arts and doctor 
of philosophy degrees for work done outside of the medical depart- 
ment. The board of trustees have now decided to confer the degree 
of master of arts to meet the wishes of those graduate students of 
the university who can not spend the necessary time for completing 
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the work for the degree of doctor of philosophy. According to the 
rules adopted, the candidates must have obtained the baccalaureate 
degree from a college of good standing, and must then have followed 
courses of university study under proper guidance for at least two 
years. The academic year immediately preceding the final exami- 
nations must be passed in Johns Hopkins University, unless special 
permission to the contrary is granted for some extraordinary reason. 


The trustees of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., decided on 
December 2, 1908, to change the name of the institution to Lawrence 
College, to drop at the close of the scholastic year 1908-9 the pre- 
paratory department and the school of commerce, and to concentrate 
their efforts upon the college of liberal arts. 


The charter of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., has been 
amended by removing the requirement that the officers and members 
of the board of managers should be members of the religious Society 
of Friends. (Swarthmore Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 3.) 


The University of Idaho will open a law school in September, 
1909. The course of study will extend through three years. 


The University of Michigan has established the degree of doctor 
of law for students in the law department who have already received 
the bachelor of arts degree. (Michigan Alumnus, March, 1909, 
p. 224.) 


In order to assist the cities of Wisconsin in framing their ordinances 
by giving them the advantage of information regarding the best 
municipal legislation throughout the world, the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin has just established a new department 
to be known as the “bureau of municipal reference.” This new 
department will undertake to do for the city councils of the State 
what the legislative reference department at the capitol has been 
doing for the state legislature. 


IV. STANDARDIZATION OF EDUCATION. 


ACTION OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE REGARDING 
VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


The United States Department of Agriculture employs over 
800 veterinarians. In order that it might be informed as to the 


@The action taken by the National Association of State Universities in the matter 
of standardization is given on p. 88. See also the qualifications which institutions must 
possess to entitle their graduates to be admitted to the Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
(p. 59) ; also the position taken by the Carnegie Foundation regarding George Washington 
University (p. 38) ; also the address of President Pritchett (p. 188) ; also by-laws adopted 
by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States (p. 58). 
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veterinary colleges whose graduates may be deemed qualified for the 
positions they are expected to fill in the department, the Secretary 
of Agriculture appointed a committee on veterinary education com- 
posed of Dr. Richard P. Lyman, secretary of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association; Dr. Joseph Hughes, president of the 
Chicago Veterinary College; Dr. Tait Butler, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Veterinary Faculties and Examining Boards of North 
America; Dr. Paul Fischer, state veterinarian of Ohio, and Dr. A. M. 
Farrington, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, to 
visit the veterinary colleges throughout the United States in order 
to gain definite information regarding their equipment and facilities 
for teaching, and also to indicate to the department the necessary 
matriculation examination and course of instruction to qualify grad- 
uates for admission to the civil-service examination. The committee 
submitted a report, which was approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on June 8, 1908. On August 9, 1909, the following regula- 
tions, based on the committee’s report, were issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture (Circular 150): 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ENTRANCE TO THE VETERINARY INSPECTOR 
EXAMINATION. 


Effective on and after September 1, 1909. 


By and with the consent and approval of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the following regulations are hereby promulgated with reference 
to the matriculation examination and course of instruction in veterinary science 
at veterinary schools and, colleges required to educate and qualify persons for 
the civil-service examination for the position of veterinary inspector in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry. ‘These 
regulations also include a list of the schools and colleges at present accredited 
and qualified to supply the graduates eligible to enter the above-mentioned civil- 
service examination. . 

It is distinctly to be understood that no power to direct or control the work 
of the veterinary schools or colleges is claimed by the Civil Service Commission 
or by the Department of Agriculture. The regulations which follow merely 
indicate what are the requirements of the Government as to veterinary schools 
and colleges whose graduates are admitted to examination for veterinary in- 
spectors in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


REGULATION I.—MATRICULATION. 


1. A matriculation examination shall be adopted by each veterinary college, 
the minimum requirements of which shall be equivalent to the second-grade 
examination as published in the United States Civil Service Manual of Exami- 
nations, supplemented by United States history and geography of the United 
States and its possessions. Such examination will therefore comprise: 1. Spell- 
ing. 2. Arithmetic. 3. Letter writing. 4. Penmanship. 5. Copying from plain 
copy. 6. United States history. 7. Geography of the United States and its 
possessions. 

2. An applicant having a diploma from qa recognized college or a normal or 
high school shall be eligible for admission to a veterinary college without exami- 
nation. 
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REGULATION II.—DatTEesS oF HOLDING MATRICULATION HXAMINATIONS. 


The entrance examination shall be conducted on one or more specifically 
advertised dates under the supervision of the dean, director, or, in the case of 
state institutions, by the official examining board. The last entrance examina- 
tion shall be held not later than fifteen days subsequent to the advertised annual 
opening of the college year, and no time credit shall be allowed to students 
admitted after that date. 


REGULATION III.—FILING oF MATRICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


The questions and answers of both successful and unsuccessful applicants 
shall be kept on file by the institution for at least five years subsequent to the 
examination of the applicants. 


REGULATION IV.—GRADING OF MATRICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Applicants shall be graded upon a basis of 100 per cent, and a grade of not 
less than 70 per cent shall qualify for admission. 


REGULATION V.—CERTIFICATE OF MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


Any person applying for admittance to the freshman class or for advanced 
standing in a veterinary college shall present before being enrolled a certificate 
showing that he has passed the matriculation examination required by these 
regulations, and in no case shall he be admitted without such certificate. 


REGULATION VI.—SUBJECTS CONSTITUTING COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The appended list of subjects shall constitute the course of instruction required 
as a minimum for veterinary colleges. These numerically indicated shall be 
known as the major subjects, and those designated by letters shall be under the 
direction of the professors in charge of the allied major subjects. 


1. Anatomy: 
(a) Histology (veterinary). 
(b) Zoology (veterinary). 
(ec) Embryology. 
2. Physiology : 
(a) Principles of nutrition. 
(b) Hygiene. 
(c) Animal locomotion. 
8. Zootechnics : 
(a) Breeds and breeding. 
(b) Judging. 
(c) Feeds and feeding. 
(d) Dairy inspection. 
(e) Jurisprudence. 
4, Chemistry : 
(a) Elementary physics. : 
(b) Physiological chemistry—analysis of milk, urine, etc. 
5. Materia medica: 
(a) Botany (medical). 
(b) Pharmacy. 
(c) Toxicology. 
6. Pathology: 
(a) Bacteriology. 
(b) Parasitology. 
(c) Post-mortem examination. 
(d) Meat inspection. 
(e) Laboratory diagnosis. 
7. Practice of comparative medicine: 
(a) Diagnostic methods and clinics. 
(b) Therapeutics. 
(c) Control of infective diseases. 
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8. Surgery: 
(a) Surgical diagnosis and clinics. 
(b) Surgical restraint. 
(ec) Soundness. 
(d) Lameness. 
(e) Shoeing and balancing. 
(f) Dentistry. 
(g) Obstetrics. 


REGULATION VII.—LENGTH OF COURSE. 


The course of instruction when given during the day shall cover a period of 
three years of not less than six and one-half months in each year, exclusive 
of final examinations and holidays; and this course of instruction shall haye 
as a minimum one hundred and fifty days of actual teaching in each year and a 
minimum of 3,000 actual teaching hours for the entire three years. The course 
‘of instruction when given at night (after 6 p. m) shall cover a period of three 
years of not less than eight and one-half months in each year, exclusive of final 
examinations and holidays. Such course of night instruction shall have as a 
minimum two hundred days of actual teaching in each year, and a minimum of 
three thousand actual teaching hours for the entire three years, including at 
least one hundred and fifty hours of practical clinical instruction, which shall 
be given in the daytime. 


REGULATION VIII.—MINIMUM NUMBER OF HouRS IN COURSE. 


[The details for each subject, which here follow, are omitted, and only the recapitulation 


given. ] 

Total, hours, for,anatomy, group.__..22 4 334 2 2. See eee ee 710 
Total hours for DHysiolory 2roup a= a a ee 125 
Total hours for.z00technics group > os er 110 
Total ‘hours for chemistry ‘group22= 2202 * See 2 eS ee 240 
Total hours for materia medicargroup > 39 23.232 5s6 eee eee 160 
Total hours for, pathology erouph === ae ee eee ee 420 
Total hours for practice of comparative medicine group_______-____-_____________ 675 
Total hours for! surgery groups. 2222222 ea ee eee 560 

Total hours, three-year ‘course-_-5_ SL a eee eee eee 3, 000 


REGULATION I[X.—TRANSFER OF TIME FROM ONE SUBJECT TO ANOTHER OF SAME 
GROUP. 


An elasticity may be allowed in the apportionment of the time to the dif- 
ferent subjects (or their divisions) under each group to the extent that not 
more than 25 per cent may be omitted from the time of any one subject, pro- 
viding this deducted time be added to some other subject or subjects in the 
same group. 


- REGULATION X.—GRADING OF COURSE. 


The course shall be graded in such manner as to avoid unnecessary repe- 
tition of lectures or instruction to the same student. For example, a student, 
while freshman, should be required to complete a definitely outlined course in 
such subjects as anatomy, histology, chemistry, etc. When advanced to the 
junior class he should either drop the studies of his freshman year and take 
up new work, or he may continue the same subject, for example, anatomy, 
along advanced lines of instruction. ; 


REGULATION XI.—NUMBER OF VETERINARIANS. 


On the faculty of every veterinary college there shall be at least five graduate 
veterinarians from accredited veterinary colleges teaching major subjects, each 
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of whom shall have had not less than one year’s additional training in some 
accredited veterinary college or three years’ experience in teaching or in prac- 
ticing veterinary science subsequent to graduation from an accredited veter- 
inary college. 


REGULATION XII.—QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHING VETERINARIANS. 


Not more than three of the five veterinarians in charge of major subjects on 
each college faculty shall be graduates of any one veterinary college, unless 
they have had at least one year’s additional training in another accredited 
veterinary college. 


REGULATION XIII.—SuBsrects TAUGHT BY VETERINARIANS. 


The five veterinarians on the faculty of each veterinary college shall have 
charge of the following major subjects: (1) Anatomy, (2) practice of com- 
parative medicine, (3) surgery, and any two of the following three subjects: 
Pathology, materia medica, and physiology. 


REGULATION XIV.—EVIDENCE OF ATTENDANCE, 


At the end of the college year each student is entitled to and shall receive a 
written statement giving the length of time spent in each study during the ses- 
sion and the grade received therein. This statement, or definite evidence of 
credit, shall be exacted from a student before he is given advanced standing in 
any veterinary college. 


REGULATION XV.—TRANSFER OF STUDENTS. 


A student transferring from one accredited veterinary college to another 
accredited veterinary college shall be given credit only for such time and courses 
(lectures and laboratory) as he has successfully completed in the institution 
previously attended. No one of the colleges herein enumerated shall give credit 
to any student for any work done at colleges not included in this list. 


REGULATION XVI.—APPLICANTS FROM COLLEGES NoT VETERINARY. 


1. An applicant who has successfully completed at least two years’ work in 
a reputable college of human medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, or agriculture, 
and who brings an official and explicit certificate describing his course of study 
and scholarship, and also a certificate of honorable dismissal, shall not be admit- 
ted to advanced classes or standing in a veterinary college except as otherwise 
provided in section 2 of this regulation, but may be given credit for such sub- 
jects as have been successfully completed in such colleges if, in the subjects for 
which credit is sought, said colleges maintain a standard of instruction similar 
and equal to the minimum standard of requirements established by these 
regulations. 

2. An applicant from a state agricultural college having upon its faculty one 
or more graduate veterinarians giving a special course in veterinary science 
may be given a time credit of one year, providing he has a certificate from the 
college authorities that he has successfully completed at least 1,200 hours in 
studies as follows: Anatomy, 500; histology, 140; embryology, 30; zoology, 40; 
physiology, 125; zootechnics, 100; chemistry, 230; botany, 35. Total hours pre- 
veterinary course, 1,200. 


REGULATION XVII.—AGRICULTURAL AND MEDICAL COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


1. A graduate of the regular four-year agricultural course in an agricultural 
college haying upon its faculty a qualified veterinarian giving a regular course 
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of instruction in veterinary science may be given a time credit of one year, but 
this credit shall apply only to such subjects as he has successfully completed, 
provided the course of instruction in said agricultural college in the subjects for 
which credit is sought is similar and equal to the minimum standard of require- 
ments in the course indicated in these regulations. 

2. A graduate of a reputable college of human medicine on presentation of a 
diploma from such college may be given a time credit of one year, but this 
credit shall apply only to such subjects as he has successfully passed, provided 
the course of instruction in said medical college in the subjects for which credit 
is sought is similar and equal to the minimum standard of requirements in the 
course indicated in these regulations, 


REGULATION XVIII.—ONE GRADUATION PERIOD ONLY. 


No veterinary college shall have more than one graduation period yearly, nor 
shall diplomas be issued except at the close of the regular college year. 


REGULATION XIX.—REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


1. A candidate for graduation shall have attained the age of 21 years and at- 
tended three full college years in a veterinary college herein recognized (except 
as otherwise provided in Regulations XVI and XVII) ; the last year of attend- 
ance must have been at the college to which he applies for graduation. 

2. He must have successfully completed the course of study and passed all 
the final examinations in the subjects indicated in these regulations. 

3. If he fails to pass satisfactorily in subjects representing in time 25 per 
cent or more of his senior year, these subjects must again be taken in full with 
a succeeding class before he can be graduated. 


REGULATION XX.—INFORMATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1. All veterinary colleges shall promptly furnish to the Department of Agri- 
culture a copy of their annual announcements and of all other publications rela- 
tive to the courses of instruction offered. : 

2. They shall also furnish: (1) Not later than twenty days after the opening - 
of the first session of each college year, a complete list of their matriculates by 
classes; and (2) within ten days after the close of the college year, a complete 
list of the last graduating class. 


REGULATION XXI.—ELIGIBILITY FOR UNITED STATES CIvIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION, 


Graduates of the accredited veterinary colleges herein listed shall be eligible 
at all times for the United States civil-service examination for employment as 
veterinary inspectors in the Bureau of Animal Industry, subject to the other 
requirements of the civil-service rules as to fitness, ete. 


REGULATION XXII.—NotT ELIGIBLE TO CIviIL SERVICE. 


Hereafter no undergraduate or other person who has not received a diploma 
from an accredited veterinary college shall be permitted to take the civil-service 
examination for the position of veterinary inspector. 


REGULATION XXIII.—SUPERVISION OF VETERINARY COLLEGES, 


The Department of Agriculture shall maintain such supervision of the work 
of the veterinary colleges as shall enable it to secure the requisite information 
to determine whether such colleges are faithfully complying with the minimum 
standard of requirements indicated in these regulations, 
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REGULATION XXIV.—LIST OF ACCREDITED VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


The following list of institutions is approved in lieu of the one previously in 
force. There will be added thereto, as occasion may arise, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture or upon proof made to the Civil Service 
Commission that any school or college has qualified as provided in these regu- 
lations for eligibility, any other veterinary schools or colleges whose courses of 
study are found to be satisfactory to the department or to the commission ac- 
cording to the standards herein established. 

Chicago Veterinary College. 

Cincinnati Veterinary College. 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, Veterinary De- 
partment. 

Indiana Veterinary College. 

Iowa State College, Veterinary Department. 

Kansas City Veterinary College. : 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Veterinary Department. 

MeKillip Veterinary College. 

New York-American Veterinary College. 

New York State Veterinary College. 

Ohio State University, College of Veterinary Medicine. 

San Francisco Veterinary College. 

State College of Washington, Veterinary Department. 

United States College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

University of Pennsylvania, Veterinary Department. 

The Grand Rapids Veterinary College is excluded until it complies with these 
regulations, except as follows: Those graduates who have studied veterinary 
science at this college for three years may be admitted to examinations. 

The Ontario Veterinary College is excluded until it complies with these regu- 
lations, except as follows: Those graduated during or prior to 1897 may be 
admitted to examinations. 

Graduates of the following-named colleges, which are not now in session, will 
be admitted to examinations: 

Columbian University, Veterinary School, Washington, D. C. 

Harvard University, School of Veterinary Medicine, Boston, Mass. 

McGill University, Veterinary Department, Montreal, Canada. 

National Veterinary College, Washington, D. C. 

Graduates of the following-named foreign colleges will be admitted to ex- 
aminations: 

Glasgow Veterinary College, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Royal Veterinary College, London, England. 

Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin, Ireland. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

The New Veterinary College, Liverpool, England. 

Veterinary College of Lemburg, Austria. 

Approved. 

JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Approved (by direction of the Civil Service Commission). 
JOHN ©. BLACK, 
President. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1909. 


«The colleges are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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VrATD PO STUDENER: 


INDUSTRIAL FELLOWSHIPS—UNIVERSITY. OF KANSAS. 


The University of Kansas has inaugurated a system of industrial 
fellowships for the promotion of learning along scientific industrial 
lines. The work is under the direction of Robert Kennedy Duncan, 
professor of industrial chemistry, and is supported financially by 
private donors, usually some manufacturing establishment interested 
in the development of a particular process. An agreement is entered 
into by the university, the donor, and the fellow, by which the fellow 
is to spend two years in investigation of the subject chosen and is to 
receive, in addition to the amount of the fellowship, a part of the 
profits or proceeds derived as a result of his research. 

The first ten fellowships,.as described by Professor Duncan, were 
as follows: 


1. An investigation into the chemistry of laundering, having for its object 
an improvement which will save in some measure laundered fabrics. It yields 
$500 a year, together with 10 per cent of the net profits. 

2. A search for a new diastase. The present source of the best diastase is 
expensive. The investigation has as a matter of fact developed into an attempt 
to make a new fodder upon scientific principles. It yields $500 a year and, 
under the original agreement, 10 per cent of the gross proceeds for three years. 

3. An attempt to utilize the constituents of waste buttermilk, which, at pres- 
ent, in butter factories goes down the drains. These constituents, which it is 
desirable to conserve, are primarily casein, and secondarily, lactic acid and 
sugar of milk. The fellowship yields $500 a year and 10 per cent of the net 
profits. 

4. An investigation into the chemistry of baking. This investigation was 
established by the National Association of Master Bakers with the object not 
only of improving the chemistry of bread, but, as well, of providing for the 
association a trained expert upon whom they could afterwards rely. It yields 
$500 a year, together with a lump sum to be settled by arbitration, if necessary. 

5. An investigation into the constituents of crude petroleum. The fellowship 
yields $1,000 a year and 10 per cent of the net profits. 

6. An attempt to improve the enamel upon the enamel-lined steel tanks used 
in all kinds of chemical operations on a large scale. This fellowship was estab- 
lished by the largest manufacturer of these tanks in the world. It yields $1,300 
a year, together with an additional consideration to be decided upon, for the 
service rendered, by the chancellor of the university or one whom he may 
appoint. 

7. An investigation into the relation between the optical properties of glass 
and its chemical constitution. This fellowship yields $1,500 a year and 10 
per cent of the net profits. 

8. The discovery of new utilities for Portland cement and of improvements 
in its manufacture. This fellowship yields $1,500 a year and a large additional 
consideration dependent upon success. 

9. An investigation into certain glands of deep-sea mammals. It yields $1,500 
a year and an additional consideration to be decided upon by arbitration. This 
fellowship is to be a benefaction. : 
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10. The discovery of new utilities for ozone. It yields $2,000 a year and 10 
per cent of the net profits. 


PRINCETON BUREAU OF STUDENT SELF-HELP AND COOPERATIVE 
STORE. 


The bureau of student self-help at Princeton University, which 
is conducted under the auspices of the college Young Men’s Christian 
Association, is rendering excellent service in the interest of under- 
graduates who are working their way through college. This bureau 
keeps a classified list of opportunities for employment, and a list 
of students wishing to work. Through these lists the applicant 
for work is assigned to the job he is capable of handling, and the 
bureau guarantees that the work will be done satisfactorily. Expert 
service in stenography and typewriting is one of its specialties, and 
in addition men are furnished for all sorts of general work, such as 
tending furnaces, mowing lawns, raking leaves, addressing envelopes, 
caring for tennis courts, distributing advertisements, etc. No charge 
is made by the bureau, its object being purely philanthropic. In 
every class there are several men who pay all their college expenses 
by their own exertions, and about one-third of all the students earn 
the money to pay part of their expenses. 

Another student organization which reduces expenses for the un- 
dergraduates is the university store, the Princeton codp. This in- 
stitution, which since its establishment a few years ago has prospered 
until now it occupies several rooms in West College, furnishes sup- 
plies to students at reduced rates, on the payment of a nominal mem- 
bership fee to meet its expenses. A graduate manager is in charge, 
and members of the faculty and alumni have a general oversight of 
the store. (Boston Transcript, Nov. 14, 1908.) 


Bryn Mawr College has established ten graduate scholarships, five 
open to English, Irish, or Scotch, and five to German women students, 
who have attained a standard equivalent to that of the bachelor’s 
degree. The scholarship covers the fees for board, residence, and 
tuition at Bryn Mawr College for one academic year, and as these 
fees for graduate students amount to $405 this is equivalent to a 
scholarship of £81 or of 1,620 marks. (Science, Feb. 5, 1909.) 


Two fellowships of an annual value of $400 each, and two graduate 
scholarships of $225 each were established in the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin at the recent meeting of the 
regents. These fellowships and scholarships are open to graduates 
of colleges of recognized standing or other students whose education 
is equivalent to that represented by a college degree. Both men and 
women are eligible. . 
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The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts announces the award 
by its board of directors of the academy’s gold medal of honor, the 
highest award which it is in the power of the institution to bestow 
upon an artist, to Thomas P. Anshutz. This medal is awarded in the 
discretion of the board of directors of the academy in recognition of 
high achievement, or for eminent services in the cause of art or to the 
academy. 


The committee in charge of the Sarah Berliner research fellow- 
ship for women will offer every two years a fellowship of the value 
of $1,200, available for study and research in physics, chemistry, 
or biology, in either America or Europe. Applicants must hold 
degrees of doctor of philosophy or be similarly equipped for the 
work. Chairman of committee, Mrs. Christine Lad Franklin, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


VI. CHANGES IN PERSONNEL OF OFFICIALS. 


President J. B. Angell, of the University of Michigan, resigned 
February 17, 1909, to take effect at the close of the university year; 
Harry B. Hutchins, dean of the law school of the university, has 
been chosen acting president for one year. 

The board of regents passed a resolution expressing their desire 
to record at that time and in some measure their appreciation of the 
services of President Angell to the institution of which he had so long 
been the head, and whose “ advance in effectiveness of educational 
work and in all that goes to make a university great,” had been no 
less prominently marked than the growth in its student attendance 
(from about 1,200 to more than 5,000). The resolution closes as 
follows: . 

Proud as he may justly be of the homage which the world justly yields him 
as educator, diplomat, and publicist, he has even greater cause for pride in the 
grateful affection of the people of this State, whom he has served so long and 
so abundantly, and in the love of the army of students, whose lives he has 
directly enriched and to whom he will always stand for all that is highest and 
best in scholarly attainments, in private character, and in public and private 
citizenship. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, on October 10, 
1908, tendered to the corporation his resignation, to take effect not 
later than May 19, 1909, on which date he would complete forty 
years of service as president. The resignation was regretfully ac- 
cepted by the corporation on October 26, 1908, and by the overseers 
on November 4, 1908, to take effect May 19, 1909. On January 13, 
1909, the corporation elected Abbott Lawrence Lowell, LL. D., pro- 
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fessor of the science of government, as president of the university. 
On June 28 Doctor Eliot was elected by the corporation president 
emeritus of the institution. This is stated to be the first honor of the 
kind in the history of the university, and one of the few such compli- 
mentary actions taken by higher institutions in this country. 

The new president, Doctor Lowell, is a Harvard man, having been 
graduated with the class of 1877, and having finished his training at 
the Harvard Law School. From 1880 until 1897 he was engaged in 
the active practice of law. During this period he found time to make 
extended studies in comparative government, the result of which was 
his work on governments and parties in continental Europe, pub- 
lished in 1897. From 1897 to 1899 he held the position of lecturer 
on government at Harvard. In 1900 the (Dorman B.) Eaton pro- 
fessorship of the science of government was founded at Harvard, and 
Doctor Lowell occupied this chair until the time of his election as 
president of the university. 

Dr. Richard Cockburn Maclaurin was inaugurated president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology June 7, 1909. Dr. Ernest 
Fox Nichols has been elected to succeed Doctor Tucker as president 
at Dartmouth, and will enter upon his duties at the beginning of the 
fall term, 1909. It is noteworthy that both men were called from the 
department of physics in Columbia University, and both have 
attained considerable distinction in abstract science. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, since 1905 principal of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, was chosen in July, 1909, to be superintendent of the Chi- 
cago public schools. She will be the first woman to occupy this posi- 
tion, having been elected in competition with a number of candidates 
who had been urged for the position since the resignation of Superin- 
tendent Edwin G. Cooley. Mrs. Young has been engaged in teaching 
since 1862. She was district superintendent of schools for Chicago 
from 1887 to 1899 and professor of education at the University of 
Chicago from 1899 to 1905. The Chicago school board has created a 
new position in the schools, that of assistant to the superintendent. 
John D. Shoop, supervisor of vacation schools, was chosen to fill it. 

Other changes are the following: 

Samuel Avery was elected chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska to succeed E. B. Andrews, whose resignation took effect 
January 1, 1909. Dr. Francis Brown was inaugurated as president 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York City, November 17, 1908. 
Rey. Marion Leroy Burton, Ph. D., has been elected president of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., in place of Rev. L. Clark Seelye, 
resigned. Donald J. Cowling, of Baker University, Baldwin, Kans., 
has been elected president of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Thomas F.. Crane, dean of the faculty of Cornell University, retired 
at the end of the year 1908 on a Carnegie pension. Rev. William 
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Horace Day has succeeded Rev. George A. Gates as president of — 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. Harry A. Garfield was inaugu- 
rated president of Williams College October 7, 1908. Dr. J. P. 
Gordy, of New York University, died December 31, 1908. James E. 
Harlan, LL. D., has succeeded William F. King as president of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. A. Ross Hill was inaugu- 
rated president of the University of Missouri December 10, 1908. 
George Washington Hough, professor of astronomy, Northwestern 
University, died January 1, 1909. Dr. R. C. Hughes, president of 
Ripon College, has resigned. Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College since 1894, has resigned to take effect September 1, 1909. 
Frank L. McVey, Ph. D., has been elected president of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. S. C. Mitchell has been elected president 
of the University of South Carolina. Prof. F. B. Mumford has 
_ been elected dean of the agricultural college in the University of Mis- 
souri, in succession to Dean J. H. Waters, who becomes president of 
the Kansas Agricultural College. Dr. A. A. Murphree has been 
elected president of the University of Florida. Dr. Theodore B. 
Noss, principal of the state normal school, California, Pa., died Feb- 
ruary 28,1909. President Cyrus Northrop, of the University of Min- 
nesota, resigned December 8, 1908, the resignation to take effect July 
1, 1909. John W. Olsen, formerly state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Minnesota, has been elected dean and director of the agri- 
cultural college of the University of Minnesota. Rev. Charles A. 
Richmond has been elected president of Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y. Dr. William Henry Ruffner, founder of the public-school sys- 
tem of Virginia and the first superintendent of public instruction of 
that State, died November 24, 1908. Rev. Frank K. Sanders was 
inaugurated president of Washburn College, Topeka, Kans., Feb- 
ruary 5-6,1909. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan has been elected rector of 
the Catholic University of America. Vice-Chancellor B. L. Wig- 
gins, of the University of the South, died June 14, 1909. President 
Carroll D. Wright, of Clark College, died in February, 1909. Prof. 
John H. Wright, professor of Greek at Harvard and dean of the 
graduate school, died in November, 1908. 


VII. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY RURAL SCHOOLS 
IN VIRGINIA. : 


A work has been inaugurated by the trustees of the Peabody fund 
among the elementary rural schools of Virginia, which is described in 
the following extracts from the first report made by Mr. James S, 
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Thomas, supervisor of rural schools of Virginia, to Mr. Wickliffe 
Rose, general agent of the fund, and dated June 30, 1909. Mr. Rose, 
in forwarding a copy of this report to the bureau, states that it is 
necessarily tentative. 


From the Report of the Supervisor. 


* * * ‘Tn accordance with the understanding reached as to the beginnings 
of this work, it was deemed wise to make choice of a few typical counties and 
concentrate on them in shaping a definite ideal or plan for the guidance of 
local school authorities. Two counties have been selected for special work and 
eleven others for general improvement. In selecting these counties care was 
taken, not so much to find counties with somewhat ample funds, but to strike 
an average of conditions, regardless of the present state of school finances. 

The first thing deemed necessary in all of these counties was to take ad- 
vantage of the new law passed by the last general assembly to have the salary of 
the office of division (county) superintendent supplemented in order that good 
men might be selected for these offices. Twelve of the thirteen counties 
responded and raised the superintendent’s salary to a point that would justify 
the employment of a good man for his entire time. The thirteenth was already 
paying an adequate salary. It is now possible to undertake work with the 
cooperation of competent superintendents in these counties, where previously, 
in some instances at least, this would not have been possible. In addition to 
this supplement to the superintendents’ salaries in these counties, the boards 
of supervisors, which is our taxing body, increased the school levy in sums rang- 
ing from 5 to 20 cents on the hundred dollars on assessed values. This 
increase augmented the school funds in amounts ranging from a minimum of 
$1,300 to a maximum of $5,000 per year in each county, the total aggregate 
being $36,000 increase. In addition to this, $22,250 was raised by private sub- 
scription for the purpose of helping to build new and modern schoolhouses and 
to help carry on our special work. 

Six of these counties have been organized for some industrial work. In 
inaugurating this movement, we have used every agency found in the county 
willing to help. Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

Prizes are offered the children of the schools for certain products of the 
home and farm. These must be produced by the boys and girls. The prize 
lists are made up to suit the needs of each individual county. Pamphlets are 
prepared by experts setting forth in a thoroughly practical way just how the 
work is to be done to get the best results. These are distributed to the schools 
before the sessions close. The teachers go over them with the children two or 
three times each week explaining how to use them. This forms a basis for 
elementary agriculture and domestic science. The teachers also advise with 
the boys and girls about the classes of contests they are to enter. Hach child 
then fills out an entry blank and these are forwarded to the office of the 
division superintendent. The work is to be done during the summer vacation 
and does not in any way interfere with the regular school work. This has 
made the movement many friends among a certain class of individuals who 
insist upon a close adherence to the “three R’s.” 

In October, just before the session begins, a two days’ “ educational fair ” will 
be held at the county seat. Prizes will be awarded, spelling bees conducted, 
oratorical contests held, and educational addresses delivered. We hope to make 
these the biggest days of the year. * * * 
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Reports to date show 2,860 boys and girls entered in the six counties. The 
number will be largely increased before the entry lists close. The prizes range 
from $1 to $65 and the amounts given in each county from $160 in Augusta to 
$450 in Campbell. All prize money is supplied locally. Another year will see 
50 counties fully organized for this work. The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is helping us, and we are in close touch with the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. 4 

Through the teachers’ association of one of the counties some special work 
has been undertaken. Friday afternoon is set aside as a sort of “ party lunch 
hour.” Girls are asked to bring various things to eat, prepared by themselves. 
The boys are requested to make report on the “ meat bill at home this week ” 
or the “ flour account,” stating to the “Home Club” such information as they 
may have obtained as to where the meat was produced or from what source 
the flour was derived. All of the home matters will be studied in this way. 
We hope by this means to emphasize such facts as, for example, that an in- 
competent farmer raises one thing in Virginia and buys his pork from Iowa 
and his corn in Illinois; while an intelligent farmer in Virginia raises-all that 
he eats or uses about the farm, and more besides. The people are responding 
to this rational treatment of our problem, and my future reports will reveal 
certain facts of progress which I am sure will be of interest to you. 

The two counties which have been decided upon for special work are Halifax 
and Sussex. In these counties I am making a close study of the educational, 
economic, and social conditions. A map is just being completed which will set 
forth the farm and home conditions in Halifax County. Everything is recorded 
that has to do with the improvement, or its reverse, in rural life. Conditions 
of homes, schools, churches, farms, outhouses, sanitation, stock, erops—in short, 
a complete census of everything pertaining to the life of the people. * * * 

When this map of Halifax County is completed, a similar map of Sussex 
County will be made. In Sussex County also a good deal of work has been 
done, but not a sufficient amount upon which to base a map and statistical 
PEDUrt. one ee 

It is peculiarly fitting that the work now being done by myself, through the 
generosity of the Peabody board, should begin just at a time when there will 
be in the various divisions of the State an amount of expert supervision of 
schools heretofore impossible. This means cooperation by the local superin- 
tendents, who are, indeed, the key to the situation in the work now being under- 
taken for the scientific development of our rural schools, 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


Georgia—A bill was passed in 1909 by the Georgia legislature 
providing for the popular election of county school commissioners. 
The examination now required by law to be taken for this office is 
to be held at least ninety days before the day of election, and all 
candidates must stand said examination, and those who fail to make 
85 per cent shall, by the board of education, be declared ineligible 
to hold the office of county school commissioner. 

Missouri—tThe legislature of Missouri, at the session held in 1909, 
passed a law creating the office of county superintendent of public 
schools in each and every county of the State, who shall be elected 
every four years by the qualified voters of the county. The law pre- 
scribes that he shall be at least 24 years old, a citizen of the county, 
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shall have taught or supervised schools as his chief work during at 
least two of the four years next preceding his election, or shall have 
spent the two years next preceding his election as a regular student 
in a normal school, college, or university, and shall at the time of his 
election hold a diploma from one of the state normal schools or teach- 
ers’ college of the State University, or shall hold a life state certifi- 
cate authorizing him to teach in the public schools of Missouri, 
granted by the state superintendent of public schools as the result of 
an examination which shall include the subjects of school supervision 
and teaching in the rural schools, or shall hold a first-grade county 
certificate. The salary of the county superintendent ranges from 
$700 in counties having less than 12,000 population to $1,500 in coun- 
ties having 50,000 population or more. The State appropriates to 
each county the sum of $400 toward the salary of the superintendent. 

Ohio.—An act of the legislature of Ohio, which became a law on 
March 25, 1909, provides for the appointment by the state commis- 
sioner of common schools of two inspectors, at an annual salary of 
$2,000 each, to aid in the recognition and classification of high schools. 
The inspectors are appointed for terms of two years, one being 
appointed annually. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN KENTUCKY. 


Hon. J. G. Crabbe, state superintendent of public instruction of 
Kentucky, opened a whirlwind campaign for better education in that 
State on November 28, 1908. The campaign covered a period of 
nine days and was carried on by 29 speakers, who delivered nearly 300 
public addresses. The entire State was covered, and nearly 60,000 
people heard the addresses. Much good to education is expected to 
result from the campaign, which is described in Bulletin No. 10 of 
the Kentucky department of education. 

(See also account of the work of the conference for education in 
Texas, p. 62.) 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


By an act approved March 16, 1909, the legislature of California 
forbids the formation and existence of secret fraternities, sororities, 
or clubs in the public elementary and secondary schools in California, 
and requires boards of education and boards of school trustees to 
enforce the provisions of the act by suspending, or, if necessary, 
expelling a pupil who refuses or neglects to obey any rules or regula- | 
tions that may be made in pursuance of the provisions of the act. 

The legislature of the State of Oregon, by an act (Session Laws, 
1909, p. 318), declares unlawful secret societies of every kind and 
character, including fraternities and sororities, which may now or 
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hereafter exist among the pupils of any of the public schools of the 
State, including high schools, either local or county. It authorizes 
each school board to suspend or expel from school all pupils who 
engage in the organization or maintenance of such societies. 

An act of the legislature of Vermont, approved January 7, 1909, 
prohibits the pupils attending any public school in the State which 
is wholly or partly maintained by public funds from joining or from 
soliciting any other pupil of said school to join any secret fraternity, 
club, or society, except such societies or associations as are sanctioned 
by the school authorities. The school authorities are empowered to 
suspend or dismiss any pupils violating the provisions of the act. 


VIL. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRESIDENTS. 


The eighth annual meeting of the North Central Council of State 
Normal School Presidents was held at Chicago March 24-25, 1909. 
Each of the three sessions of the council was devoted to a particular 
topic, which was open for general discussion. The discussion of the 
topic “ The present and future place of the normal school in American 
education ” is stated by President Guy E. Maxwell to have shown— 
that in most States of this section of the country the normal schools are press- 
ing upon the legislature and the people the necessity, or at least the desirability, 
of developing the present normal schools into what was nominated the “ com- 
plete normal school;” that is, a school preparing for all grades of teaching in 
public schools. This policy contemplates the enlargement of present courses of 
study to include four years of college work and the increase of the practice 
department so as to include the high-school grades. 

Another topic considered was “ The academic content of the course 
of study, answering the question, ‘To what extent is the inefficiency 
of the public schools due to the lack of scholarship and a disciplined 
mind on the part of the public-school teacher?’ ” 

Debate upon this question took the direction of “raising the 
academic standards of the schools with somewhat less emphasis upon 
so-called professional subjects.” 

An important paper was presented by President William W. 
Parsons, of the Indiana State Normal School, upon “ the kinds and 
relative amounts of work in a standard normal school course of 
study, with a statement of entrance requirements, relative amounts 
of (1) academic, (2) theoretical or professional, and (8) practice 
work, assuming that the normal schools are required to meet three 
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demands—betiter trained teachers for (1) rural schools, (2) elemen- 
tary graded schools, (3) high schools.” 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


The State Normal School at Cheney, Wash., has organized a de- 
partment for the training of rural school teachers. The course of 
study will extend through two years for graduates of the eighth 
grade and through one year for those who have completed the ninth 
and tenth grades. In addition to advanced work in mathematics, 
English, history, science, and language, it will embrace a thorough 
review of all the common branches, work in agriculture, nature study, 
and that special professional training that will fit students for rural 
school teaching. The head of the new department will be Mr. N. D. 
Showalter, now county superintendent of Whitman County. (North- 
western Journal of Education, September, 1908.) 


The general education board established a professorship of second- 
ary education in the University of Arkansas, November, 1908. 


An act of 1909 of the legislature of Kansas appropriates $50,000 
per annum for two years for the maintenance of normal training 
courses in public high schools. Each school designated by the state 
board of education is to receive $500 per annum to be expended only 
in the payment of salaries. The amount that may be granted to 
high schools in any one county is limited to $1,000. In case more 
than two schools are designated in any county, the state aid of $1,000 
will be equally divided among said schools. 


An act of the legislature of Minnesota approved March 26, 1909, 
provides that the state normal schools shall hold a summer session of 
twelve weeks each under the direction of the state normal board, 
unless said board shall direct that a shorter session be held at any 
of said schools. 


State Supt. E. C. Bishop, of Nebraska, has appointed Prof. E. L. 
Rouse of the state normal school at Peru, and Supt. E. J. Bodwell, of 
Beatrice, as directors of normal training in the high schools of 
Nebraska. These men give supervisory attention to the new work and 
receive actual traveling expenses only. 


The board of estimate of New York City has appropriated $500,000 
as the first installment of the $2,000,000 needed to rebuild the normal 
college. At a meeting of the student body held on Monday night, 
April 19, 1909, President George S. Davis announced that the work 
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of rebuilding would begin as soon as plans could be made. When 
finally completed, the college will be a well-equipped school for its 
purpose. The new chapel will stand in the center, and other build- 
ings will be placed around it on open courts. 


The State of North Dakota has granted the sum of $60,000 for a 
teachers’ college building. 


The legislature of Oregon during its session in 1909 abolished the 
Central Oregon State Normal School, at Drain, and authorized the 
board of regents to convey the real property belonging to said school 
to the public-school district in which the same lies, free of charge for 
educational purposes. No appropriations were made for the other- 
state normal schools. 


An act of the legislature of Tennessee approved April 27, 1909, pro- 
vides for the establishment and maintenance in each grand division of 
the State of one normal school for the education and professional 
training of white teachers; also, the establishment and maintenance 
of one agricultural and industrial normal school for the industrial 
education of negroes and for preparing negro teachers for the com- 
mon schools. The management and control of these normal schools 
is vested in the state board of education. 


By an act approved November 20, 1908, the legislature of Vermont 
provided an appropriation of $6,000 annually for the establishment 
and maintenance at Middlebury College of a department of pedagogy 
for the education and training of high-school teachers. 


An act of the legislature of Virginia approved March 14, 1908, pro- 
vides for the establishment of state normal and industrial schools for 
women at Harrisonburg and Fredericksburg and appropriates $75,000 
for the purpose. 


Closer cooperation between the University of Wisconsin and the 
normal schools of the State in the training of high-school teachers is 
the aim of the plan just adopted by the university after a conference 
with representatives of the normals. Hereafter graduates of the 
German and Latin courses in any of the normal schools will be admit- 
ted to the university with two years’ credit, so that they can complete 
their work for the degree of bachelor of arts in two years more, mak- 
ing a four-year course. The adoption of this plan by the normal- 
school regents will make possible the full utilization of the existing 
institutions of the State for better academic and professional prepa- 
ration of teachers. (University Bulletin, Aug. 16, 1909.) 
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IX. TEACHERS’ TENURE, SALARIES, PENSIONS, ETC. 


TENURE OF SERVICE IN NEW JERSEY. 


An act of the legislature of New Jersey approved April 21, 1909, 
provides that— 


The service of all teachers, principals, supervising principals of the public 
schools in any school district of this State shall be during good behavior and 
efficiency, after the expiration of a period of employment of three consecutive 
years in that district, unless a shorter period is fixed by the employing board: 
Provided, That the time any teacher, principal, or supervising principal has 
taught in the district in which he or she is employed at the time this act shall 
go into effect, shall be counted in determining such period of employment. No 
principal or teacher shall be dismissed or subjected to reduction of salary in 
said school district except for inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a 
teacher, or other just cause, and after a written charge of the cause or causes 
has been preferred against him or her, signed by the person or persons making 
the same, and filed with the secretary or clerk of the board of education having 
charge of the school in which the service is being rendered, and after the charge 
shall have been examined into and found true in fact by said board of education, 
upon reasonable notice to the person charged, who may be represented by counsel 
at the hearing. Charges may be filed by any person whether a member of said 
school board or not. 


The act reserves to any school board the right— 


to reduce the number of principals or teachers employed in any school district 
when such reduction shall be due to a natural diminution of the number of 
pupils in said school district: And provided further, That the service of any 
principal or teacher may be terminated without charge or trial who is not a 
holder of a proper teacher’s certificate in full force and effect. 

The provisions of the act are not limited to any particular section 
or sections of the State, but apply to all the teachers, principals, and 
supervising principals of the public schools in the State of New 
Jersey. They do not, however, apply to superintendents. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUNDS. 


The annual report of 1908 contains the provisions for teachers’ 
pensions made by law in Massachusetts and Virginia. During the 
year 1909 several acts were passed in other States dealing with 
annuities or establishing pension funds. 

California.—The legislature amended the pension-fund act of 1905 
by defining the sources of the fund’s income, as follows: (1) Twelve 
dollars a year from each member regardless of amount of salary; 
(2) gifts and bequests; (3) all portions of salary forfeited on 
account of absence from duty. 
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Maryland.—The legislature recently passed a teachers’ retirement 
act for the city of Baltimore, which authorizes the establishment of a 
separate pension fund independent of the state fund. 

Minnesota.—An act was passed in April, 1909, granting to teachers 
of cities of 50,000 inhabitants and over the right to establish teachers’ 
retirement-fund associations, which must be incorporated. It pro- 
vides that the city boards of education approve of the plan of the 
associations. Only contributors to the fund are entitled to its bene- 
fits, but a portion of the fund may be raised by taxation, as part of 
the local school taxes, not exceeding one-tenth of a mill of the tax- 
able property of the city. The term “teachers” embraces all em- 
ployees of the board, except janitors. The amount of the annual 
contribution of the teachers to the fund is not mentioned, but is left 
to the board administering the fund, which can be established only 
if a majority of the teachers of the tp have signified their willing- 
ness to join the association. 

Nebraska.—An act of 1909 of the legislature of Nebraska provides 
that in every school district in a city of the metropolitan class there 
shall be created a public-school teachers’ retirement fund, which shall 
be under the control of the board of education of such school district. 
The fund is to be created and maintained (1) by an assessment of not 
less than 1 nor more than 14 per cent of every installment of salary 
paid to a teacher regularly employed; (2) by setting aside from the 
general fund of the school district of an amount which shall be not 
less than one and one-half times the amount of salary assessments, and 
not less than the amount necessary to meet the payments provided for; 
(3) by the receipt by gift or otherwise of any real, personal, or mixed 
property, or any interest therein. The law provides that any teacher 
who has been credited under the rules and regulations of the board - 
of education with an aggregate of thirty-five years of teaching ex- 
perience may be retired, and any teacher who has been so credited 
with an aggregate of forty years of teaching experience shall be 
retired for no other cause than length of service, and shall receive 
from the retirement fund $500 per annum so long as such teacher may 
live, provided that at least twenty years of such teaching experience 
shall have been in the public schools of such school district. Any 
teacher who has been credited with an aggregate of twenty-five or 
more years of teaching experience may be retired on account of dis- 
ability or incapacity, physical or otherwise, and shall receive from 
the retirement fund, during the period of retirement, monthly install- 
ments, the annual aggregate of which shall be such percentage of the 
sum of $500 as the number of years of accredited teaching experi- 
ence of the beneficiary shall bear to the term of thirty-five years, pro- 
vided that at least twenty years of such accredited teaching experi- 
ence shall have been in the public schools of such school district. 
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Teachers under a tenure of permanent employment at the time of 
the approval of the act may, with the approval of the board of educa- 
tion, be exempt from its provisions. 

Pennsylwania.—A retirement fund for teachers has been established 
in Harrisburg, which is administered by a separate board. The sa- 
lient features of the scheme are: (1) All the teachers in service at the 
time of the establishment of the fund get full annuity when retired. 
(2) Teachers now in service are exempt from minimum age and 
minimum length of service requirement. (3) Full annuity is half 
salary—that is, not less than $300, and not more than $800. (4) 
All teachers contribute 2 per cent of their salaries during the first ten 
years of service; 3 per cent thereafter. (5) The city school board 
contributes annually an amount equal to the amount contributed by 
the teachers. (6) Teachers hereafter coming into the service of the 
city may retire after thirty years of service, twenty years of which 
must be in Harrisburg, and after they become 60 years of age. (7) 
Partial annuities for those hereafter coming into service are propor- 
tionate to the time taught in Harrisburg. (8) The maximum con- 
tribution per annum is $50, no matter what the salary may be. The 
most striking feature of the scheme is, that if any present teacher 
should become incapacitated in any way, she may retire, regardless of 
age or length of service, on full annuity. (Journal of Education, 
Boston.) 

Rhode Island.—The legislature by an act of April 29, 1909, amended 
the pension law of 1907 by extending its provisions to teachers who 
had retired before the law was passed. The amended law omits the 
age requirement of 60 years. 

Virginia.—Concerning the law in Virginia, the following official 
explanation is made: 

Every teacher who is pensioned will receive one-half “of the annual salary 
earned by such person at the time he or she was placed on such list,” to be 
paid in quarterly installments, provided that no teacher shall receive more 
than $400 annually and no principal more than $500. 

The law provides: 

“1. That whenever any person, not including superintendents, has taught in 
the public schools of this State an aggregate of twenty years, if said person has 
maintained a good record and by reason of physical or mental infirmity or old 
age is incapable of rendering efficient service as a teacher, or if said person has 
taught for twenty-five years in this State, and desires to be retired, as herein 
provided, he or she may make application to the state board of education to be 
retired and pensioned as hereinafter provided. If the state board of education 
shall find the facts as above stated it shall place the name of the said person 
upon a list to be known as the ‘ retired teachers’ list,’ and the said board may, 
of its own motion, place any teacher on said list who has served for twenty 
years if said board shall deem it best for the good of the school system to take 
such action. A careful record shall be kept by the said board of the names of 


the teachers retired and pensioned under the provisions of this act, and every 
person so placed upon said list shall receive a pension as hereinafter provided. 
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“2. The fund; whence derived: In order to provide a fund to pension said 
retired teachers all contracts with teachers shall provide that the chairman and 
clerk of the school board or other officers whose duty it is to pay public school 
teachers shall deduct monthly from the salary of each teacher in the State a sum 
equal to 1 per cent of his or her salary. Pach teacher shall be furnished a 
statement showing the amount so deducted. The sum so deducted shall be 
promptly remitted by the officers deducting the same through the office of the 
second auditor of Virginia to the state board of education, which shall imme- 
diately deposit the same with the state treasurer. All amounts so received 
shall be placed by the state treasurer to the credit of a fund to be called ‘the 
retired teachers’ fund,’ and an accurate account shall be kept of all funds so 
received.” (Virginia Journal of Education.) 

Wisconsin.—The Milwaukee authorities determined that in place of 
a pension fund partly provided for by taxation, the teachers shall help 
themselves by paying, or having withheld from their salaries, $2 a 
month for twenty-five years. No teacher is to receive an annuity 
unless he or she has paid into the fund $500, and has taught twenty- 
five years. 

District of Columbia—The special committee of the board of 
education on “ teachers’ retirement” has prepared a bill to be pre- 
sented to Congress providing for the creation of a retirement fund 
for the teachers of the District of Columbia. Section 1 of the bill 
provides for the creation of the fund from the following sources: 
(1) Unused balances at the close of the fiscal year on account of sal- 
aries of teachers and officers. (2) Donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, 
etc. (3) A sum equal to 1$ per cent of annual appropriation for 
salaries of teachers and officers to be placed in the retirement fund by 
the Treasurer of the United States. (4) A certain per cent deducted 
from the teachers’ salaries: (a) One ‘per cent of all salaries of the 
teaching and supervising force who have taught less than ten years; 
(b) 14 per cent of the salaries of all who have taught more than ten 
years and less than twenty years; (c) 2 per cent of the salaries of 
all who have taught more than twenty years. Time is to be calculated 
on June 30, and salaries to be calculated in even hundreds of dollars. 

Not more than $30 is to be deducted from the salary of a principal 
or teacher in any one year and not more than $40 from the salary of 
any supervising official. 

Section 2 provides for a board of retirement, whose members shall 
be the president of the board of education and one member designated 
by him; the superintendent of schools; the colored assistant superin- 
tendent; the director of intermediate instruction; and six teachers, 
two representing the high schools and special subjects, two repre- 
senting intermediate grades, and two representing primary grades. 
The six teachers are to be elected by the teachers whom they represent. 

Section 3 provides that, on recommendation of the retirement board, 
the board of education shall have power, by a two-thirds vote, to retire 
any teacher or officer mentally or physically unfit for service who has 
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taught twenty years, ten years in the District of Columbia. It may 
retire any member of the teaching corps who has attained the age of 
65 and has taught thirty years, ten years in the District of Columbia. 
The board of education is also given power, by a two-thirds vote, to 
retire, on his or her application, any member of the teaching staff who 
has been engaged in teaching thirty years, and any member of the 
supervising staff who has been engaged in that work or in teaching 
for thirty-five years, fifteen of which have been spent in the District 
of Columbia. (Atlantic Educational Journal.) 


TEACHERS’ SALARY COMMISSION FOR NEW YORK CITY. 


Mayor McClellan, of New York City, in June, 1909, appointed a 
commission consisting of Hon. Joseph H. Choate; Mr. William C. | 
Brown, president of the New York Central Railroad; and Prof. 
John C. Clark, of Columbia University, to investigate the financial 
needs of the teachers of New York City. Its duties will be to in- 
vestigate— 
first, the average rates of living of teachers, both men and women, in this city, 
_and to ascertain, if possible, the general trend of responsibilities which they 
have to meet on the salary offered by this city; second, to compare, as near 
as possible, the salary rates in other cities with those offered in this city; third, 
to investigate and accurately determine what increases to the budget such 
recommendations as they may deem proper to submit will make. 


SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS NOT CITY, BUT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
EMPLOYEES. 


On March 10, 1909, on the urgent recommendation of Mayor 
Taylor, the board of education of San Francisco passed a resolution 
that, beginning August 1, all teachers in the schools must live within 
the city, as required by the city charter. 

A teacher brought suit to restrain the board from enforcing the 
rule. 

The city attorney, in an opinion, held that teachers were not city 
employees, but employees of the school district, an entirely separate 
body politic from the city and county of San Francisco, and subject 
to the provisions of the general school law and not those of the city 
charter. 

On August 10, 1909, Judge Graham, of San Francisco, ruled that 
the resolution of the board of education could not be enforced, and 
issued a restraining order, saying: 

The political code of the State fixes no such residential qualification. The 
board can not add to the qualifications for dismissal as laid down in the State 
law. 


Rhode Island establishes minimum salary of $400 per annum for 
teachers in all public schools of the State. (Act of May 7, 1909.) 
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X. DEPARTMENTS AND BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


BUSINESS. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


The Northwestern University School of Commerce was organized 
in June, 1908, sixty business men of Chicago, members of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the Illinois Society of Certified Account- 
ants, and the Industrial Club of Chicago, assuming financial responsi- 
bility for the school during the first three years of its existence. 

The cooperation of the university with active business men insures 
the maintenance of university standards and serves at the same time 
to keep the instruction in close touch with actual business life and 
modern commercial methods. 

To accommodate the large number of men who are precluded by 
their employment from pursuing regular day work at a university, 
the school began by inaugurating, in October, 1908, an evening course 
leading to a diploma in commerce. This work is given five evenings 
a week, between the hours of 7 and 9, from October to May, inclusive. 
Students who are able to carry the work of four courses one evening 
each per week can complete the diploma course in three years, 

The demand for business training of university grade among men 
regularly employed in business has been amply demonstrated by the 
success of the school during its first year. In the six courses offered, 
constituting together only a small part of the ultimate curriculum, 
there have been registered a total of 255 students. 

In accordance with the plan of expansion adopted when the school 
was organized, the size of the faculty has been greatly increased and 
the amount of instruction offered during the ensuing year (1909-10) 
will be more than double that of the year just ended. 

The establishment of a degree course in the near future is contem- 
plated. Requirements for admission to this course will probably be 
essentially as follows: Applicants will be required to present at 
entrance at least two full years of credit in a college of recognized 
standing. 

It is not proposed to confine the work in commerce to students in 
evening courses. A large proportion of the subjects which should 
come within the scope of a day course in commerce are now offered 
at Evanston, as a regular part of the curriculum in the College of 
Liberal Arts. The combined course in Evanston and Chicago will 
offer a maximum opportunity for cultural development directed to 
practical ends. (Announcement, 1909-10.) 
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HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


Harvard University has created the degree of master in business 
administration, to be conferred on graduates from the graduate school 
of business administration. 

The enrollment of students in the school at the opening of the 
school year was 56, of whom more than half devoted their entire time 
to the school as regular students. President Eliot stated in his annual 
report (1908) that— 
the general project, though novel, has commended itself very much to both the 
educational and the business world ; and it is apparent from the increased 
choosing for the current year of courses in economics that a considerable num- 


ber of undergraduates are preparing to become members later of the graduate 
school of business administration. 


CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, has established the 
Cleveland High School of Commerce, which will be opened for 
instruction in the fall of 1909. The school year is divided into four 
terms of twelve weeks each, with a vacation of one week between 
terms. Twelve quarters are necessary to complete the course of study, 
and a student may therefore complete the course in three years. The 
aim of the school is to afford efficient training for mercantile pursuits, 
and opportunity to specialize is given in the third and fourth years. 
The course of study includes instruction in English language and 
literature, mathematics, commercial geography, local industries, 
physiology, botany, physics, chemistry, history of commerce, Ameri- 
can history, political economy, civics, municipal activities, German, 
French, Spanish, penmanship, business practice, bookkeeping, sten- 
ography, typewriting, accounting, transportation, business organiza- 
tion, auditing, freehand drawing and design, mechanical drawing, 
music, and physical training. 


The High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass., through the public 
spirit of certain Boston business men, was enabled to establish travel- 
ing scholarships, and during the summer of 1908 sent two young men 
from the senior class on a trip of visitation and observation to the 
east coast of South America. This school has entered upon a system 
of cooperation with the business men of Boston, by which some of the 
students are enabled during the summer months to work in business 
establishments. _ 


Tufts College, Massachusetts, has received a bequest of $500,000 
from Mr. Henry J. Braker for the purpose of establishing a school 
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of commerce, accounts, and finance. According to the report of 
the president of Tufts College for 1907-8 it is hardly probable that 
the school can be opened for the reception of students before 
September, 1910. 


Dr. Benjamin M. Rastall has been appointed associate professor of 
business administration in the university extension division in the 
University of Wisconsin. Seventy-eight courses in business organ- 
ization and methods are to be offered by correspondence. These 
include credits and collections, salesmanship, advertising, office meth- 
ods, business correspondence, markets and buying, accounting, and 
commercial law. i 


CONSULAR SERVICE. 


NEW COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The present training courses preparatory to consular service given 
at the University of Wisconsin are to receive an important addition 
next semester in the form of a new course on the consular service, to 
be conducted by Dr. Ernst C. Meyer, formerly of the United States 
consular service at Chemnitz, Sonneberg, and Dresden, and recently 
appointed lecturer in political science at the university. 

The new course is to treat of the modern consular system, and will 
include a comparative study of the present organization and opera- 
tion, emphasis being placed on the existing rights, privileges, powers, 
and duties of American consuls. The larger matters of consular 
organization and functions which are of general interest and value 
will also be considered. 

Doctor Meyer will give a course in municipal government which is 
to consist of a comparative study of the systems of city government 
of leading European countries and of those of the United States, 
with a discussion of municipal functions and current questions of 
municipal administration. (University Bulletin, February, 1909.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
“ COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOLS ” IN CALIFORNIA. 


An act of the legislature of California, approved March 18, 1909, 
provides that the board of education in every city of the first class 
shall establish and maintain in each of said cities of the first class at 
least one public school in which shall be taught the French, Italian, 
and German languages in conjunction with studies in the English 
language. Such schools shall be designated as “ cosmopolitan schools.” 
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ENGINEERING. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING OF THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


The trustees of Northwestern University took action in June, 1907, 
which resulted in the establishment of the College of Engineering. 
Mrs. Gustavus F. Swift, of Chicago, and her son, Edward F. Swift, 
gave funds for the erection of an engineering building and for its 
endowment. The building, an imposing structure, was completed in 
March, 1909, and will be known as the “ Swift Hall of Engineering.” 
The basement floor will accommodate an engine laboratory and a 
dynamo laboratory. On the first floor is a spacious lecture hall 
seating 200 persons and a laboratory for the study of hydraulics. 
The lecture room is lighted by indirect illumination. The second 
floor will be given up to a laboratory and lecture room in mechanics, 
a library, reading room for students and for the use of the Engineer- 
ing Club, and to recitation rooms and offices. The third floor will 
accommodate a large drawing room, offices, class rooms, and a model 
room. The fourth floor comprises a drawing room, blueprint room, 
dark room, machine shop, and a large space for the storage of 
apparatus. 

The College of Engineering offers two courses of study, alike in 
character and nearly the same in content. In the first, civil engineer- 
ing subjects receive the most attention, while in the second course 
mechanical and electrical engineering are made prominent. The arts 
and science work is the same in both courses. 

In the work of the College of Engineering certain features will be 
emphasized, as appears from the following statement from the an- 
nouncement for 1909-10: 

Each engineering course will extend through five years, and will require satis- 
factory employment during a part of each summer vacation. This extension of 
the time beyond the usual four-year course -is made because of the large amount 
of liberalizing work introduced, and because five years is not too long a period 
for the intelligent young man to spend in preparation for the higher positions 
in engineering. 

A liberal education is believed to be essential to the highest success of the 
engineer, and the attempt is made to give every student such an education along 
with his engineering work. To this end the studies required by the college of 
liberal arts for the degree of bachelor of science are included in each course of 
the Engineering College. 


NEW COURSES FOR MINING ENGINEERS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The newly established department of mining engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin has just published (April, 1909) a bulletin 
announcing 13 special courses in mining engineering for undergrad- 
uates, and an advanced course is being arranged for next year. 
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Ore dressing and assay laboratories are to be equipped in a building 
formerly occupied by the heating plant. 

The course in excavation and quarrying will include railway grad- 
ing, support of excavations, canal and submarine excavation, explo- 
sives, blasting, and allied subjects. Tunneling, boring, and shaft 
sinking will form another course, in which the ventilation, drainage, | 
and timbering of mine shafts will be considered, with methods of 
sinking shafts through quicksands, rock, and earth, and hoisting 
expedients. 

In the course on prospecting and mine development the relation of 
mining geology to exploration will precede the various forms of pros- 
pecting on the surface and by shafts and drifts, and the development 
of veins discovered. A separate course in exploration of mines will 
aid the student in learning methods of hydraulic and dredge mining, 
ways of coal mining, and salt and sulphur mining, with the mainte- 
nance of entries and air ways. 

Mine accidents, their causes, control, and prevention, and rescue of 
men will be treated in the general course on mine engineering, in 
which the design, installation, and operation of all sorts of systems 
for draining, ventilating, lighting, hoisting, hauling, and signaling in 
mines will be taught. The generating and transmitting of power for 
surface plants, with the buildings, roads, and water supply for them. 
will be a part of the work. 

One of the advanced courses will cover the subjects of gold and 
silver milling and cyanidation, showing how stamp mills are operated, 
the forms of amalgamation, and methods of treating precious metals, 


UTAH ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION. 


By an act approved March 11, 1909, the legislature of Utah estab- 
lished the Utah engineering experiment station as a department of 
the state school of mines of the University of Utah. The station is 
authorized— 
to carry on experiments and investigations pertaining to any and all questions 
and problems that admit of experimental and scientific methods of study .and 
the solution of which would tend to benefit the industrial interests of the State, 
or would be for the public good; also to publish bulletins and employ other 
feasible means of giving information to the public concerning the results of 
experiments and other work of the station. 

Tt is not authorized to concern itself with problems that properly 
belong to the agricultural experiment station. 


JOURNALISM. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
The course in journalism at the University of Wisconsin is a four- 
year course, leading to the degree of bachelor of arts. The condi- 
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tions of admission are those governing entrance to the college of 
letters and science of the university. The following information 
concerning this course is compiled from University Bulletin No. 296 
(May, 1909) : 


The course includes studies of three kinds: (1) Those designed to familiarize 
the student with present social, political, and industrial conditions in the light 
of their history and development, as well as with the literature of his own and 
other languages; (2) those designed to develop the power of expressing his ideas 
effectively in writing; (8) those intended to give the necessary technical in- 
struction in the history, development, organization, and methods of modern 
journalism. The course has been arranged in the belief that although the 
greater part of the time should be devoted to a study of the subjects of the 
first group, such as history, political science, economics, sociology, philosophy, 
psychology, language, and literature, which are fundamental to journalistic 
work, four years of practical training in all the details of newspaper work can 
also be given as a part of a regular college course. 

The technical courses in journalism preper have been arranged with a view 
to giving four years’ instruction and practice in all the important details of 
newspaper work. Two courses are devoted to the work of the reporter and 
correspondent, one to editing, one to editorial writing, and one to special feature 
and magazine work. The instruction includes a consideration of the organiza- 
tion and management of daily and weekly newspapers; the methods of local, 
state, and national news gathering; the mechanical side of newspaper making; 
and the history and development of American journalism. In addition to the 
regular instruction, special lectures on various phases of journalistic work are 
given every year by newspaper and magazine editors. 

Practical experience in all kinds of newspaper work is given in the courses 
in journalism and on the Daily Cardinal, the official university paper, which 
is edited by the students in these courses, under the direction of the instructor. 
Students in courses 1 and 2 (newspaper writing and reporting) act as reporters 
on the Cardinal; those in course 3 (newspaper editing) fill, in rotation, the 
positions of managing editor, assistant managing editor, exchange editor, city 
or university editor, and copy readers; those in course 4 (editorial writing) 
do the editorial writing as editor in chief and associate editors. As the Car- 
dinal is published at one of the Madison newspaper offices, the student editors 
become familiar with the mechanical part of newspaper publishing. 

A course in the law of the press, including the law of copyright, literary 
property, libel, privileged publication, and other topics relative to the publica- 
tion of books and newspapers, and a course in current political topics and their 
effective literary presentation, are given for the students preparing for jour- 
nalism by the department of political science. 

The advanced courses in journalism, history, political science, political 
economy, and English offer students the opportunity of doing graduate work 
in preparation for journalism. 

A newspaper office, with typewriters, files, indexes, and reference books, is 
maintained as a laboratory for the students of journalism. Index and filing 
cases are maintained to show the methods of preserving photographs, illustra- 
tions, clippings, and biographical material. 

Although the course outlined is designed primarily for those preparing for 
newspaper and editorial work, the arrangement can be readily modified to 
meet the needs of students desiring preparation for technical or trade jour- 
nalism., Courses especially designed to meet the needs of those who desire to 


take up agricultural journalism, either as contributors or editors, are offered 
in the College of Agriculture. 

The students of the university edit and manage a number of publications, all 
of which offer excellent opportunities for practical experience in various kinds 
of journalistic work. Places on the editorial and business staffs of these 
publications are awarded for the most part on a basis of literary and executive 
ability and are open to practically all students of the university. 

In accordance with the elective system of the university, students preparing 
for journalism are not restricted to a fixed course of study, but are permitted 
to elect any studies which they are qualified to pursue. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The school of journalism of the University of Missouri is a pro- 
fessional school for training in journalism, taking rank with the 
schools of education, engineering, law, and medicine. 

The distinctive feature of the work offered by the school of jour- 
nalism consists in the courses in the history and principles of jour- 
nalism, comparative journalism, reporting, newspaper correspond- 
ence, editorial writing, newspaper jurisprudence, illustrative art, 
newspaper publishing, advertising, and newspaper administration. 
While all knowledge may be helpful to the journalist, those branches 
which bear directly upon his daily work are most important. Among 
these, in addition to the professional courses, are English, history, 
economics, government, finance, sociology, and psychology. 

A small but well-balanced general newspaper, the University 
Missourian, is issued each school-day afternoon, giving to students 
actual laboratory work, the training of a real newspaper office. This 
laboratory work has been developed to supplement class instruction 
in the gathering, handling, and presentation of news and comment. 

The requirements for admission are those of the college of arts and 
science; but beginning with 1911 two years of college work, or its 
equivalent, will be required for entrance to this school. Only one 
undergraduate degree is conferred, that of bachelor of science in 
journalism. 

In order to secure the degree of bachelor of science (B. S.) in 
journalism, the student must fulfill the following conditions: 

1. He must be regularly admitted to the department. 

2. He must complete during the first two years of his course five 
hours i. e., five periods a week for one semester) of English, five 
hours of history, and ten hours of the other social sciences (eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science), five hours of physical or bio- 
logical science (astronomy, chemistry, geology, and mineralogy, 
physics, botany, zoology, physiology), five hours of modern languages, 
and five hours of mathematics or logic and psychology. 

3. He must complete work in journalism to the amount of twenty- 
four hours. The greater portion of this work should be taken during 
the junior and senior years. 
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4, The total requirement for graduation is one hundred and twenty 
hours. (Compiled from the University Bulletin, May, 1909.) 


JOURNALISM IN OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


Courses in or schools of journalism have been organized or are in 
contemplation in several other universities, principally in the Middle 
West. The University of Virginia announces a course in journalism 
in its school of English literature, which “ aims to give the student 
such instruction and practice in journalism as can be given outside of 
a newspaper office.” Columbia University several years ago received 
a million dollars from Mr. Pulitzer, proprietor of the World news- 
paper, for the endowment of a school of journalism, but it has not 
yet been put in operation. The students of Cornell University pub- 
lish the Cornell Daily Sun, which is said by a critic unfriendly to 
schools of journalism ® to be a better school of that kind than any 
board of trustees or faculty could produce. 


MEDICINE. 
COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Council on Medical Education 
of the American Medical Association was held in Chicago, April 5, 
1909. Besides the members of the council there were 90 delegates, 
representing 21 state examining boards, 3 national medical associa- 
tions, medical colleges, colleges of liberal arts, state medical societies, 
and departments of the National Government. The council on med- 
ical education is a permanent committee on education of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and has its headquarters in Chicago with 
the association. ‘The conference, therefore, was fully representative 
of American medical education, and its proceedings were of great 
importance. 

The chairman of the council, Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, of Chicago, 
was explicit in his statement that the council was only an advisory 
body ; that its conclusions were not binding on state boards or medical 
colleges. Doctor Bevan made the opening address, in which he re- 
ferred to the work of the four preceding conferences and concluded 
with mentioning the needs of the present time. At the third confer- 
ence, in 1907, a full report on the medical colleges of the United 
States was made after a personal inspection. Eighty-two colleges 
were reported as acceptable, having a grade of over 70, out of a 


«Theodore Stanton, in the North American Review for August, 1909. 
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possible 100; 46 were placed in a conditional group, while 32 were 
rejected. At the fourth conference, in 1908, a full report was made 
of medical education in the United States and in 20 other of the most 
important countries of the world. It was stated that more than 50 
first-class medical schools in this country had agreed to require an 
additional preparatory year, to be given to physics, chemistry, and 
biology. The state medical examining boards were reported to be 
the most effective agents in raising the standard both of preliminary 
education and of the regular course. 

College mergers.—Doctor Bevan commended the plan of merging 
two or more medical schools into one strong institution. In Indiana 
all of the regular schools were consolidated with the state university ; 
the university of Louisville, Ky., now represents five former medical 
schools; in Cincinnati, two schools have been consolidated, and two 
in Minneapolis. 

Report of the secretary—Dr. N. P. Colwell, secretary of the coun- 
cil, made a report of the work of the past year. A serious difficulty 
in the way of securing adequate general education of medical students 
was the lack of good, well-equipped high schools-in some of the 
Northern States as well as in the Southern. In the latter section 
great progress is being made in the establishment of high schools, 
and it is thought that in a few years this obstacle will be removed. 
Seventeen medical schools now require for admission two or more 
years of work in a college of liberal arts; 11 other schools announce 
that they will require two years, and 22 others will require one year 
of a college course. Six state examining boards have adopted a regu- 
lation requiring one or more years of a college course as the prelim- 
inary education of applicants for medical licensure; Minnesota and 
North Dakota require two years; South Dakota, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Connecticut require one year. Several other States are contem- 
plating similar action. 

After the consolidation of the medical schools in Louisville, Ky., 
the city granted the medical school an appropriation of $25,000 and 
took steps to provide a new city hospital, to be under the control 
of the school. A new city hospital will also be built in Cincinnati, 
adjacent to the medical school, and a new medical college building 
will be erected. 

The College of Medicine of the University of Southern California 
has become a department of the state university, and hereafter the 
work of the first two years will be at Berkeley, while that of the 
last two years may be either in San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
Cooper Medical College, of San Francisco, has become the medical 
department of Leland Stanford Junior University and will be 
located at Palo Alto. The number of medical schools is now re- 
ported as 148, while five years ago there were 166. Two of these, 
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which formerly gave instruction at night, have changed to day 
schools. 


Three state boards, those of Colorado, Massachusetts, and Ohio, included 
practical tests in the examination of applicants for license. These tests in- 
cluded the making of urinalyses and the identification under the microscope of 
histologic, pathologic, and bacterial specimens. Two other boards, those of 
Indiana and Minnesota, have announced that practical tests will hereafter be 
required. 

In three States—Alabama, Arkansas, and Rhode Island—amendments to the 
practice acts have been secured requiring that all applicants for license be 
graduates of reputable medical colleges. This leaves only three States—Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, and Tennessee—which still allow nongraduates to secure 
licenses other than through reciprocity. 

Indiana, Iowa, and Nebraska have provided for examinations in two parts, 
whereby the fundamental medical branches may be passed at the end of the 
sophomore year, this credit to be accepted toward the examination for license 
after the student has graduated. There are now eight States having this two- 
part examination, as follows: Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York, and Virginia. 

In only one instance during the past four years. has a State retrograded in 
its standards for medical licensure. This occurred during the last year in 
Okliahomaya* + * ..-* 

In only a few States is there any check on the incorporation or chartering 
of medical schools. In most States any body of men, by paying the required 
fee, can incorporate as a college or university, often with authority to grant 
any degree under the sun, no question being asked as to the ability to furnish 
education of the standard generally supplied by the better colleges and uni- 
versities. And seldom is there any means of control over such institutions, 
even after they are incorporated. 

No such unchecked educational institutions are allowed to exist in any other 
country and, so far as we have been able to learn, in no other country are to 
be found so many medical sects or pseudo-medical institutions. There are now 
some 80 or more nondescript medical fads in a long procession demanding 
legal recognition, separate boards, or representation on examining boards. In 
some instances the influence has been seriously demoralizing. 


The conclusions reached by the secretary are: 

1. There are too many medical colleges in the United States, being 
nearly as many as in all the rest of the world combined. 

2. As a result, there is an active competition for students, with a 
resultant disregard of preliminary qualifications and a hindrance to 
the development of high schools. 

3. The methods of teaching in vogue fifteen or twenty years ago 
are still pursued in some medical schools. 

4. Medicine to-day really demands more than a high-school edu- 
cation, and there should be at least one year’s work in physics, 
chemistry, and biology, and a reading knowledge of French and 
German. 

5. Medical schools need trained teachers, and, for the fundamental 
sciences, men giving their entire time, and paid full salaries. 
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6. Medical schools must have hospitals owned by them or under 
their control. The patients would receive better attention from the 
attending physicians on account of the presence of students. They 
should also have proper supervision. 

7. Medical schools should be departments of universities in reality, 
not in name only, and they should be liberally endowed. 

8. Reciprocity of licensure should be allowed in all the States, as 
its denial would involve great hardship on old practitioners who 
desire to move to another State, but it should have safeguards pre- 
venting young graduates from seeking admission by it to a State 
where they failed on examination. It should only secure a waiver 
of the examination, not of the other requirements. 

Standard medical curriculum.—The medical curriculum had been 
divided into ten sections, and as many committees had been appointed 
to report upon them. The council indorsed the recommendation of 
several of the committees that state examining boards cooperate in 
the effort for more thorough and sound instruction by confining 
their questions on drugs to the important and commonly used ones. 
The committee on anatomy condemned the old lecture system, which 
has given place to laboratory examinations and dissections. The 
average yearly expenditures for the anatomic departments were 
given as follows: At five endowed institutions, $19,600; at four state 
universities, $11,600. In surgery it was recommended that, not- 
withstanding the great progress that has been made in surgery, young 
graduates who have not served as internes in a hospital should not 
at once undertake full practice in surgery, unless located in rural 
communities where no experienced surgeon is accessible. In obstet- 
rics it was stated that over 6,000 women die annually in confinement 
and that countless numbers are made invalids by injuries received 
at such times. 

Practical examination of medical students—Dr. Wm. T. Council- 
man, of the Harvard Medical School, is an earnest advocate of 
reform in examinations by state medical boards. He claims that the 
written examination, heretofore almost universally depended upon, 
is not an adequate test of fitness to practice, and that a serious objec- 
tion to it is that it encourages wrong methods of medical education ; 
that the medical schools endeavor to prepare their students to answer 


questions of the medical boards, instead of how to recognize and treat _ 


disease. He goes on to say: 


That this [the written examination] is the easiest and the quickest. method 
of examination no one will deny. That it is an absolutely unsuitable method 
every one who has been engaged in teaching and examining students will rec- 
ognize. In the first place there is a very great difficulty in the preparation of 
questions which will really test a candidate’s knowledge. * * * The matter 
of examination passing has been rendered.very much more facile by the prepa- 
ration of quiz compends in which the questions of state boards are analyzed 
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and suitable answers given. Any man of proper intelligence by the use of 
such a quiz compend can-prepare himself in the course of a few months for 
such an examination without any real medical training at all. 

The examination for admission to the practice of medicine should not be a 
written examination, to show what the candidate remembers and can write, 
but a practical examination to show what he really knows and can do. The 
real efficiency of a medical man depends largely on his knowledge of methods 
of diagnosis and treatment and his facility in the use of these methods, and that 
a candidate has this knowledge and ability can only be tested by the actual 
demonstration. This, I think, will be admitted on all sides. 

The objections which are urged against such methods of examination are 
numerous. In the first place, it is said that the examiners themselves at present 
are incapable of conducting such examinations. If this be true, and I hardly 
believe it, they should give up their offices to those who are capable of conduct- 
ing such examinations. * * * It is also said that the state boards have 
not the facilities for conducting such examinations. This is not true. I feel 
perfectly sure that every assistance will be given to the state examining boards 
by the medical schools in the State. They will offer their laboratories and all 
their facilities. The examination should not be held in places where facilities 
of this sort can not be provided. The laboratory side of the practical examina- 
tion is the least. The practical examination should embrace the clinical as 
well as the laboratory side of medicine. There is no difficulty whatever in 
providing material for the clinical examination. = 


As already stated, three States have adopted the practical-examina- 
tion method, and it seems probable that it will be very generally 
tried, and if the time and necessary facilities can be provided it will 
continue in use. The secretary of the Massachusetts board says that 
their experience indicates that it is practicable to conduct examina- 
tions in microscopy, in the laboratory, and with the manikin along 
the lines of practical work. 


The use of the microscope, stethoscope, anatomic demonstrations, bandaging, 
the application of surgical dressings, etc., will hereafter figure prominently in 
our examinations. 


Dr. Richard H. Whitehead, of Charlottesville, Va., spoke of medi- 
cal education in the South and the difficulty of adopting higher 
standards of preliminary education at present, but felt that this 
trouble would soon be removed. He says: 


I am confident that it would be a mistake, so far as the South is concerned, 
for this council to lower the standard out of consideration for southern diffi- 
culties, or for any other reason. On the contrary, the South needs that stand- 
ard as a goal to be striven for; and it must not expect other sections of the 
country to retard their own progress. It must, in large measure, work out its 
own medical salvation; not in fear and trembling, however, but with courage, 
patience, and wisdom. ‘That it can and will do so, I have no doubt. The 
revival in education—primary, secondary, and collegiate—now going on in 
many Southern States is, perhaps, imperfectly understood and appreciated in 
the North and West. It is a movement of great extent and power, well organ- 
ized, and intelligently directed toward a definite end. Just at present the bulk 
of this effort is being expended on the secondary schools. The public secondary 
schools have been strengthened greatly, and 680 new ones have come into 
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existence in the last three years. During the same time there are few southern 
colleges of any standing which bave not increased their requirements by 
amounts varying from 25 to 150 per cent. Moreover, the material wealth of 
the South is increasing so rapidly that it promises soon to become a most 
prosperous country. The spread of the idea of local taxation guarantees in the 
near future a system of public schools of definite and permanent importance. 
So that the day is not so very far off when there will exist the proper basis 
for high standards in medical education. Already the leaven of high ideals is 
working in at least three southern universities. And so, I say, do not worry 
about the South; it will work out its educational development in due time. 
In the meanwhile the council can be of much service by stimulating, encourag- 
ing, helping—but not by lowering its standard. 

Dr. Egbert Le Fevre, of University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, favored a broader training for entrance to medical 
schools, and the requirement of a knowledge of chemistry, physics, 
and biology. He doubted, however, whether this would be secured 
by the requirement of one or two years of a collegiate course. 
Ninety-eight per cent of those who enter college do so without know- 
ing what profession they will enter, and the instruction they receive 
there is designed to give a liberal education, not to prepare for med- 
ical study. Student work in colleges is not intensive, while in medical 
schools it is intensive. Moreover, a large number of medical gradu- 
ates, 69 per cent in Bellevue, secure hospital appointments. There 
they receive valuable technical instruction. 

Dr. John M. Dodson, dean of Rush Medical College, spoke of the 
difficulty under which the medical schools of Chicago labor, where 
they instruct students from many different States. The colleges 
endeavor to comply with the requirements of the state examining 
boards, but find it difficult on account of the variations. One State 
specifies a curriculum of 27 branches, giving the exact number of 
hours to be devoted to recitations, to laboratory work, to clinical 
work, etc. Another board will make a different arrangement. He 
therefore urges that examining boards, while insisting on a com- 
plete, practical medical training, shall not hamper the progress of 
education by preventing experiments in new and possibly better 
methods. 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association was held in Washington, D. C., December 28, 29, and 
30, 1908. Of especial educational interest was the adoption of the 
report of the subcommittee on public schools, which recommends 
raising the standards of attainment in music among public-school 
children. ; 
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The report as read follows: 
AIM AND REQUIREMENT. 


The proper study of music trains the intellect, awakens the emotional nature, 
provides a medium for the expression of emotion, develops a love for the beauti- 
ful, leads to the recognition and appreciation of gréat works of art, adds to the 
pleasures of life, and exerts a cultivating and inspiring influence on character, 


GENERAL AIM. 


1. Briefly stated, the aim is as follows: First, to develop an appreciation of 
good music; second, to develop the emotional nature and the e«sthetic sense by 
the interpretation of good music; third, to teach the language of music for 
reading and singing. 

2. More specifically stated, the aim in the teaching of music in the grammar 
schools is to present the subject so that a pupi. at graduation shall have 
acquired : 

(a) The ability to render any standard song, previously prepared, with agree- 
able tone and phrasing (implying breath control); feeling for the spirit, the 
tempo, and character of the song. 

(0) First, the ability to sing at sight, with words, a melody of moderate 
difficulty, such as the easier hymn tunes and folk songs, or any part of a three 
or four part song of that degree of difficulty ; second, the ability to sing at sight 
an eight-measure phrase, without words, in any major or minor key, with any 
time signature, employing the use of one, two, three, or four tones to the beat, 
common forms of the unequally divided beat, syncopation and chromatic tones 
in common use. 

(c) First, for writing, the knowledge of all fundamental principles of time, 
note values, measure structure, and signatures; second, the knowledge of two 
clefs, all fundamental knowledge of keys and key signatures, major and minor, 
sufficient knowledge of the five characters used to represent chromatic tones to 
insure intelligent reading; third, the knowledge of common Italian terms for 
tempo and expression. 

(d) Some knowledge of good musical literature, implying the memorizing of 
some standard songs or themes from compositions, with some biographical 
knowledge of the great composers. 

Attention should be given to ear training and tone production, 


It will be the policy of the association in the future to seek to at- 
tain ends similar to those suggested in this report in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

Papers were read on other phases of musical education by Albert 
A. Stanley, of the University of Michigan; Henry Suzzallo, of 
Teachers College; Leonard B. McWhood, of Columbia University; 
President Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Frederick W. Root, of Chicago; George L. Raymond, George Wash- 
ington University ; George W. Chadwick, of New England Conserva- 
tory of Music; Arthur L. Manchester, of Converse College; Oscar G. 
Sonneck, Library of Congress; and William H. Hunniston, of New 
York City. 

The principal officers of the association for 1909 are Rossetter G. 
Cole, University of Wisconsin, president; Ralph L. Baldwin, Hart- 
ford, Conn., secretary. 
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A new course in the administration of punitive justice, to be given 
in the department of political science at the University of Wisconsin 
this year by Prof. R. B. Scott, will deal with the methods of discover- 
ing, prosecuting, and punishing crime; the functions of the police, 
prosecuting officials, and jury; and the defects in the administration 
of criminal laws. 

Another new course in the same department is that by Dr. Paul S. 
Reinsch on Latin-American political institutions, in which he will 
present a comparative study of the constitutional and administrative 
systems of the Latin-American republics. (University Bulletin, Aug. 
16, 1909.) 


RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 


The University of Michigan announces for 1909-10 a special course 
in railway administration. It is the design of this course to provide 
university instruction for four classes of students: 

First. Those who desire to enter any of the business or adminis- 
trative departments of railway service. 

Second. Those who desire to enter the service of the federal or the 
state governments as statisticians or economic investigators for rail- 
way commissions or other bureaus which have to do with the admin- 
istration of laws touching the business of transportation. 

Third. Those who propose to undertake statistical or appraisal 
work as a feature of the business of banking or brokerage. 

Fourth. Those who desire to attain, as a part of a general educa- 
tion, a scholarly understanding of that complex set of industrial and 
governmental interests and activities which make up what is known 
as the “transportation problem.” 

The programme offered covers four lines of instruction: 

1. General courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, modern fen 
guage, and rhetoric, such as are required of all candidates for a degree, 
and in addition eighteen credit hours of general elections. 

2. From the law department there have been selected certain courses 
of especial significance to students of transportation, on the ground 
that a man who is to move up in the railway service or who is to 
assume a position of responsibility in government employment should 
know certain fundamental principles of law. 

Among the required subjects will be found courses in contracts, in 
bailments and carriers, and in railway law. 

3. The faculty of the engineering department also provides certain 
lines of instruction of importance to students of the economics of 
transportation. Among these courses may be mentioned shop prac- 
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- tice, surveying, prime movers, and specifications and contracts. A 
special course in drawing and projections, given in the literary de- 
partment, and a course in railway engineering, given jointly by in- 
structors from the engineering and literary departments, fall within 
this group of studies. 

4. The department of political economy must, however, furnish the 
larger part of the special instruction offered in this course. Besides 
the general courses which this department offers, certain technical or 
semiprofessional courses have been provided, such as principles of 
accounting, railway organization and operation, railway finance, rail- 
way tariffs, and railway statistics and accounts. (Compiled from 
University Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 20.) 


XI. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The Twenty-second Annual Convention of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations was held 
at Washington, D. C., November 18-20, 1908. In addition to the 
delegates, a number of visitors representing foreign agricultural de- 
partments, societies, and institutions were admitted to the privileges 
of the floor. 

The committee on graduate study, in their report, urged the con- 
tinuance of the graduate school, and recommended that every college 
and experiment station make arrangements by which at least a por- 
tion of its staff might have an opportunity to attend each session. 

The report of the committee on extension work, of which President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, was 
chairman, emphasized the pressing need of organized work at the ag- 
ricultural colleges to reach more completely the working farmers of 
the country. It was stated that probably not one farmer in twenty- 
five ever attends a farmers’ institute. The recommendation that each 
institution represented in the association organize as soon as possible 
a definite scheme of extension work in agriculture was approved by 
the convention. 

In view of the circumstance that the trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation have consented to admit to its benefits institutions of the 
class of the land-grant colleges on certain conditions (see p. 88), the 
convention, by formal resolution, expressed its appreciation of this 
action. Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, addressed the convention upon the functions and policy of the 
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foundation, upon agricultural college standards, and the relations 
of these colleges to the foundation and to the general educational 
system. The following abstract of his address, which was of general 
interest, was prepared for publication in the proceedings, which 
appeared in Bulletin 212 of the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
Department of Agriculture (issued July 10, 1909): 


The Carnegie Foundation, which has now within its disposal some $16,000,000, 
is endowed not only as an agency for the establishment of a retiring-allowance 
system, but as a power in the direction of work in higher education. The re- 
tiring-allowance system is only one of the many avenues of work on which the 
foundation may enter. It is the first and principal work, and probably will be 
the principal work for some time to come. In administering this system it 
quickly became evident that to elevate the condition of the teaching body in 
America a retiring-allowance system must be such that men come under it as a 
right, not as a matter of vote by a board of trustees; under fixed rules, not un- 
der uncertain arrangement. The Carnegie Foundation realized that its business 
was to deal with institutions, not with individuals; to say what institutions are 
eligible by reason of the work they are doing, by reason of the standards which 
they are upholding, and by reason of their relation to the system of general edu- 
cation in their respective States; and that once an institution is declared eli- 
gible its professors shall receive retiring allowances under fixed rules, exactly 
as they receive their salaries. To carry this idea into administration, the prac- 
tice of the foundation is to pay the retiring allowance in such a recognized col- 
lege not directly to the professor, but into the treasury of the college. 

This being the basis of the retiring allowance system, the foundation was 
frankly brought to the consideration of what is a college. It found, approxi- 
mately, 1,000 colleges in the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland. By 
what rules should these colleges be admitted to share in our endowment? 
Should we say that all institutions are colleges which call themselves so, and 
attempt no educational criterion with respect to what is the work of a college? 
That would have been to throw away all educational significance from the 
foundation. 

So we were driven to the effort to discriminate between these 1,000 colleges. 
At the outset of our operations we had to study the organization of colleges. 
in English-speaking America, and of course we had to consider college organi- 
zation from the standpoint, not of a single institution nor even of a great State, 
but from the standpoint of a continent. This is, I think, the first agency which 
has undertaken to examine American colleges in Maine, California, Florida, 
Colorado, in the Provinces of Canada, and in the colony of Newfoundland. 
Whether our work turns out to be wise or not, it seems to me worth while to 
have such an agency with such a point of view. 

In discriminating between the 1,000 institutions chartered as colleges we 
have assumed that in order to be truly a college or to be truly a technical school 
in the sense of higher education an institution must articulate with the stand- 
ard high school. But in order to serve the people of its State a college should 
not articulate with the standard four-year high school, unless that high school 
is a reasonable prerequisite for the kind of education the people wish to obtain. 
In other words, a college ought to place itself squarely upon the educational 
system of its State, and if that educational system includes the four-year stand- 
ard high school, then the Carnegie Foundation can recognize the college as an 
institution of higher learning. On the other hand, although by our charter the 
foundation can not recognize as an institution of higher learning a college which 
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is not thus based upon the standard four-year high school, a lower standard 
may be the only wise course for an institution, owing either to the nature of its 
work or to the condition of the community it is its duty to serve. For a college 
to attempt to put itself upon the top of a four-year high school, unless this 
course was justified by the interests of the people of the whole State, would be 
an educational crime. 

The question, therefore, both for us and for you, is whether the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges supported from the land-grant donations are essen- 
tially institutions of higher education. There are really three kinds of these 
agricultural colleges. First, there is a small group of institutions, like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the University of Vermont, which 
are institutions upon private funds governed by self-perpetuating trustees, but 
which received a share from the original Morrill grant. This group need con- 
cern us little. The Morrill fund played but a small part in their development. 
Second, there is the group of state universities to which the Morrill grant was 
given for a separate college of agriculture within the university organization; 
and, third, there is the largest group of those institutions founded under the 
Morrill Act, supported in part by it, which undertake to furnish a course in 
agriculture and a course in what is ordinarily called the ‘‘ mechanic arts.” 

The question of the comparative wisdom of these last two types of organiza- 
tion, whether it were wiser to make the college of agriculture a part of the state 
university, or whether it were wiser to organize the college of agriculture as a 
separate college, is a question which has already been practically settled in 
every State. There are advantages and disadvantges in both solutions. To 
have all the institutions of higher learning of a State brought into one great 
institution is a certain advantage from the standpoint of power and of the lack 
of duplication of work. It also avoids the tendency to pit one part of the 
State, which has the agricultural and mechanical college, against another part, 
which has the state university, in the attempt to secure favorable legislation. 
Also, I am inclined to think that when a college of agriculture is made a 
department of a state university it is more likely to attend to the business of 
agriculture and nothing more. The college of agriculture and mechanical arts 
has tended to become a school of engineering, with an agricultural feature 
added. For this there is a pedagogical reason—the teaching of engineering 
was already systematized when these institutions were established ; it was 
pedagogically a simple thing to teach engineering. That is what mechanic 
arts came to mean. It did not mean teaching the work of a farmer or of a 
mechanic; it came to mean engineering, and from this it came to pass that 
there has been a tendency in the separate college of agriculture to develop 
along the lines of an engineering college. 

On the other hand, the separate college of agriculture has certain advantages. 
In any institution of learning we seek to separate incongruous phases of educa- 
tion. That is why we separate the high school from the college and the college 
from the university. We do this because experience has shown that we can not 
put incongruous phases of education—phases which seek to deal with men of 
very different preparation and men of very different aims—into one institution 
as successfully as we can into different institutions. 

Agriculture has certain duties, certain needs, certain opportunities which are 
distinctive, which belong to it, which do not fit together with what we have 
come to consider the work of a university. This gives the separate agricultural 
college its great advantage. Take, for example, entrance requirements. It is 
not at all clear to me yet that the entrance requirements for a student of 
agriculture ought to be the same as the entrance requirements for the ordinary 
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eollege student. That question is an open one. I find, in looking over the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, their curricula, their work, their cata- 
logues, and in visiting some of them, that the variation of their entrance re- 
quirements is much greater than the variation of entrance requirements in the 
state universities. Some of you have entrance requirements quite equal to 
those of the colleges of New England; some of you have entrance require- 
ments which do not necessitate one year of the standard high school. In other - 
words, there is a wide divergence amongst yourselves as to what your duty 
is in education, of what your purpose is. You have not yet brought about in 
your own conception, so far as I can understand it, any uniformity as to what 
your mission is, as to what your work is, as to what your relations to educa- 
tion are to be. This is exactly what the Carnegie Foundation desires to know. 

I do not mean by this emphasis on entrance requirements that a college or 
university may deal only with the students who have regularly matriculated. 
A college which limited itself to that sort of teaching with a great body of men 
would be an extremely limited institution; a college which followed that policy 
ought really to adopt the business nomenclature of such-and-such a college, — 
limited. But an institution which sets itself up to be a college and to print in 
its catalogue a list of 600 students, of whom 475 are in farmers’ courses, and 
in various courses for six weeks, does not, in my judgment, come up to the 
standard college which I allude to. You should make it clear to the people who 
come, to the public, to all who have to do with your constituency, that the extra 
work, however useful, however desirable, however important, is not college 
work. By all means do the work, but make it clear that only those are college 
students who come up to a certain standard; that the others are what the 
Germans call “ hospitanten.” 

The foundation not only wishes the agricultural colleges to make clear to us 
what their field of education is, but also what is their relation to the general 
educational system of their respective States and regions. It is not enough for 
a college to say, ‘We put up our standard to a four-year high school.” I 
would say to that college, “ What arrangements have you made to have your 
men prepared for your college after you have put it up on these stilts? Where 
are the schools that are to prepare students for the college? What sort of 
relations do you have with these schools?” We can not too often bring 
before our minds that the educational system of our State is one, not a set of 
unrelated, separate schools. 

Then, finally, we ask you if you wish to come into relations with us, that in 
the establishment of your standards, concerning which, of course, we have 
nothing to say, that you make clear to us that the standards shall be real ones. 
A reasonable standard, honestly maintained, honestly lived up to, frankly and 
squarely applied, is worth more in the way of educational righteousness than 
any standard, however high, which is only on paper. 

In conclusion, I may say that I do not believe that any section of the United 
States, whether that section be north, east, south, or west, can afford to ask 
the foundation to accept special standards of entrance for itself. This is true 
if for no other reason than that the very act of asking for special standards is a 
confession of weakness. So long as one section remains outside the standard 
for which the great majority of educated men stand, just so long they cut 
themselves off from the opportunity to influence in a large way the intellectual 
standard of the whole country. I may say that since the Carnegie Foundation 
began its work three years ago great progress has been made toward the unify- 
ing of college entrance requirements. At that time there was scarcely a college 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line whose entrance requirements were such as to 
demand a four-year high-school preparation. Since that date a number of insti- 
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tutions have placed themselves upon such a basis, and at a meeting of the 
Southern Education Association, which.I attended two weeks ago, after a two 
days’ discussion the association resolved unanimously that, beginning with 1910, 
their colleges should all go upon the basis of the standard four-year high school 
as a prerequisite for college entrance. This seems to me a result not only of 
great value educationally, not only of great value socially, but also of great 
value as a national asset. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
M. A. Scovell, of Kentucky; vice-presidents—first, W. J. Kerr, of 
Oregon; second, C. E. Thorne, of Ohio; third, H. T. French, of 
Idaho; fourth, W. D. Gibbs, of New Hampshire; fifth, A. B. Storms, 
of Iowa; bibliographer, A. C. True, of Washington, D. C.; secretary 
and treasurer, J. L. Hills, of Vermont. Members of the executive 
committee: From the section on college work and administration, 
J. L. Snyder, of Michigan; W. E. Stone, of Indiana; W. O. Thomp- 
son, of Ohio; from the section on station work, W. H. Jordan, of 
New York; C. F. Curtiss, of Iowa. 

The next annual convention will be held at Portland, Oregon, 
August, 1909. 


REPORT ON THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Resolution No. 8 of the general assembly of Rhode Island, passed 
May 26, 1908, designated a commission consisting of the commissioner 
of public schools; James E. Sullivan, of Narragansett; Charles H. 
Ward, of Middletown; George F. Weston, of Providence; and 
Etienne C. Delabarre, of Woonsocket (succeeded by Hormisdas J. 
Cartier, of Warwick)— 


to visit the Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, make a 
study of its aims, plans, and work, determine its educational value to the State, 
consider ways and means by which its service to the State may be enhanced— 


And report thereon to the general assembly in 1909. 

After a thorough examination of the work of the institution the 
commission rendered its report to the general assembly April 16, 
1909, making the following recommendations: 


In conclusion, the commission finds that, in accord with the purpose of its 
founding, the true function of the college is to provide free collegiate education 
for our youth of all classes, and that, in union of vocational and cultural educa- 
tion, its grand aim is to educate broadly for American citizenship. With this 
aim in view, the commission respectfully submits, as ways or means of increas- 
ing the value of the college, the following recommendations, which it has 
adopted after mature deliberation : 

1. That the name of the college be changed to Rhode Island State College. 

2. That the college be required by law to maintain the standard set by the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

38. That the governing board include in its membership representatives of 
public education, agriculture, and manufacturing. 
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4. That to secure the advantages of a more permanent faculty of instruction, 
efforts be directed to insure longer terms of service to its members. 

5. That the managing board appoint official visitors, who shall report annu- 
ally to the board. 

6. That tuition be free to all students. 

7. That the extension department be enlarged and strengthened, so that the 
benefits of the college may be more widely and effectively applied, through 
correspondence, home courses, and lectures, to farming and manufacturing in- 
terests and to country and village life. 

8. That the experiment station, in practice as it is in law, be more closely 
affiliated with the college as a department to secure greater unity of effort. 

9. That the college maintain evening schools for industrial training in manu- 
facturing centers, so far as its means allow. 

10. That it offer to teachers summer courses in elementary agriculture and 
domestic arts. 

11. That the instruction now given in military science and art be expanded 
and organized as a collegiate department for efficient military training of high 
rank. That measures be taken to organize a company of engineers from en- 
listed students, to be affiliated with the Rhode Island National Guard. 

12. That the college be recognized as an integral part of the educational 
system of the State and that action be taken to bring it into closer relation with 
the high schools of the State. 

13. That, to meet the apparent needs of the college, the following buildings be 
erected as Soon aS means are available: (1) Science, (2) library, (8) auditorium, 
(4) gymnasium and drill hall. 

14. That, as favorable opportunity may offer, more land be secured to meet 
the future agricultural needs of the college, especially in experimental farming. 

15. That, in making its annual appropriations for the college, the State not 
only have regard for judicious expenditure and its financial resources, but also, 
in keeping with its dignity and honor, it give due consideration to its obligations 
assumed for the support and management of the institution in its compact 
with the National Government. 


The first three recommendations were at once acted upon favorably 
by the general assembly. 


SCHOOL FARM CONDUCTED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


By an act of the legislature of California passed in 1905, a school 
farm was provided for on which both the theory and the practice of 
farming could be taught. Seven hundred and eighty acres of land 
were purchased contiguous to the town of Davis and the necessary 
equipment was installed. The farm is conducted under the direction 
of the University of California. 

A notable feature of the institution is the short courses offered to 
farmers who are already engaged in farming, and whose business 
interests will not permit of a long residence away from home. ‘These 
courses were introduced in 1908. They range in duration from two 
to eight weeks. Instruction is given in dairy manufacture; irriga- 
tion, soils, forage crops, and cereals; poultry husbandry; animal in- 
dustry and veterinary science; horticulture and viticulture. These 
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courses are open to all persons over 17 years of age. No entrance 
examinations are held nor is— 


any requirement imposed except an earnest desire to learn and to make the best 
use of the opportunities freely offered by the State through its university. 


The regular course designed to cover a period of three years is 
open to boys of good moral character over 15 years of age. In 
addition to training in the theory and practice of farming, instruc- 
tion is given in English, mathematics, history, and civics. No effort 
is made to prepare students for college. 

Matriculants must have completed the eighth grade of the gram- 
mar school, or must pass a satisfactory examination on the subjects 
included in the ordinary grammar school course. During the first 
year only boys have been received, owing to the lack of dormitory 
facilities and equipment for girls, but it is planned to offer in the 
near future courses in domestic science, domestic arts, and other 
subjects of interest to women in rural life. 

Prof. Leroy Anderson is superintendent of the farm. 


UNITED STATES FORESTRY STATION FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


The United States Forest Service has just decided to locate its ex- 
perimental laboratory station at the University of Wisconsin. The 
establishment of this station at the university was strongly advocated 
both by the State Timber Land Owners’ Association and by the Wis- 
consin conservation commission. 

The regents of the university at their last meeting agreed to 
provide a suitable building on the university campus for this labora- 
tory. Steps will be taken to have this building erected at the earliest 
possible date. The United States Forest Service will equip the 
laboratory, at a cost of $14,000, and will provide the entire staff of 
investigators, whose salaries will aggregate $28,000 a year. 

The new laboratory will be available to university students and 
members of the faculty for investigative work, and the members of 
the station staff will give lectures to students on the various phases 
of forestry in which work is being done in the laboratory. The uni- 
versity will thus have practically all the advantages of a school of 
forestry that will be the most thoroughly equipped in the country. 

The character of the investigations to be undertaken makes the 
establishment of the station at Wisconsin of the greatest importance 
to the paper and lumber industries of the State. Wood-pulp experi- 
ments to determine the fitness of various woods and other vegetable 
fibers for the manufacture of paper will receive much attention. A 
miniature pulp mill, fully equipped for the manufacture of pulp by 
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the sulphite process, together with such equipment as the lead-lined 
digester, a beating engine, a pulp screen, and a knuckle-joint press, 
will be installed. 

Timber tests to determine the mechanical properties of different 
woods and the influence on these properties of various methods of 
treating and handling will be of value to lumbermen. Testing and 
woodworking machinery valued at over $8,000 will constitute part of 
the equipment. The preservation of wood, such as railroad ties, etc., 
by different processes and the use of preservative fluids is to be 
another important field of investigation for which complete equip- 
ment is to be provided in the form of treating cylinders, pressure and 
storage tanks, pumps, and air compressors. 

Experiments in wood distillation to determine the best methods of 
securing such products as turpentine, rosin, etc., from wood waste 
are to be carried on on a large scale. Chemical analyses of commer- 
cial products derived from wood will be conducted in the well- 
equipped chemical laboratory. 

The location of the laboratory in the heart of the great forest dis- 
trict of the country, the three great forest states being Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, will give the station unexcelled facilities 
for carrying on every phase of its work under the most favorable 
circumstances. (University Bulletin.) 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXTENSION. 


University of Minnesota—An act of the legislature of Minnesota 
approved April 22, 1909, authorizes and directs the establishment of 
a division of agricultural extension and home education in the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the University of Minnesota, and appropriates 
the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
the division during the two years beginning in September of 1909 and 
1910. It provides that all persons who reside in Minnesota shall have 
the right to take, free of charge, any courses of instruction offered in 
the division. 

Ohio State University.—An act of the legislature of Ohio, approved 
March 12, 1909, requires the college of agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence of the Ohio State University to arrange for the extension of its 
teachings throughout the State, and appropriates $20,000 for the pur- 
pose. It shall arrange to hold schools in which instruction shall be © 
given in soil fertility, stock raising, crop production, dairying, horti- 
culture, domestic science, and kindred subjects. Each school shall 
not exceed one week in length, and not more than one shall be held in 
any county during a year. It shall also give instruction and demon- 
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stration in various lines of agriculture, at agricultural fairs, insti- 
tutes, granges, clubs, etc. It-may include instruction by mail and the 
publication of bulletins. 

Agricultural College of Utah—An act of the legislature of Utah, 
approved February 26, 1909, requires the Agricultural College of 
Utah to hold at least one meeting, institute, or one or two weeks’ 
school in each county each year for the instruction of the citizens of 
Utah in the various branches of agriculture and domestic science, and 
appropriates $5,000 annually for the purpose. 


LEGISLATION IN BEHALF OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


University of Idaho.—Approves and confirms the action of the 
regents in establishing and maintaining a college of agriculture in 
connection with the university at Moscow. (Act of Mar. 6, 1909.) 

Montana Agricultural College—Appropriates $50,000 for the erec- 
tion and furnishing of a woman’s dormitory. (House bill No. 162, 
Mar. 12, 1909.) 

Appropriates for 1910, $38,500 for maintenance; $12,500 for experi- 
ment station; $10,000 for sheep barn, steer-feeding barn, poultry 
building, live-stock shed, and implement shed. Appropriates for 
1911, $40,000 for maintenance and $12,500 for experiment station. 
(House bill No. 400, Mar. 12, 1909.) 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.—Ap- 
propriates $10,000 for current expenses for one year; $8,000 for erec- 
tion and equipment of dairy building; $8,000 for sewerage and water 
supply; $10,000 for grading, repair of buildings, improvement of 
athletic field, purchase of dynamo, and for stock and improvements in 
agricultural department. (Joint resolution of Apr. 9, 1909.) 

Authorizes the trustees to apply for the benefits of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. (Act of Feb. 19, 
1909.) 

Directs the governor to issue his warrant upon the treasurer for 
the sum of $7,971.82, to be paid on May 1, 1910, and quarterly there- 
after, to the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, as the income upon the Benjamin Thompson fund. (Act of 
Apr. 9, 1909.) 

Rhode Island State College—Changes the name of the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts to Rhode Island 
State College. (Chap. 417, 1909.) 

Agricultural College of Utah.—Appropriates for general main- 
tenance, including buildings, etc., for two years, $164,300. (Chap. 
114, Mar. 23, 1909.) 
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THE ARKANSAS SYSTEM. 


The legislature of the State of Arkansas at the session of 1909 
enacted a law for the establishment and maintenance of a public 
school of agriculture in each of four districts into which the State 
is divided for the purpose. The governor, with the concurrence of 
the senate, shall appoint in each of the districts five intelligent 
farmers to serve as a board of trustees of the school. After the first 
appointments, one member shall be appointed every second year to 
serve for a term of ten years. The course of study shall consist of at 
least practical experiment, treatises, or lectures on agriculture and 
horticulture, and as soon as practicable, and not later than one year 
after the opening of each school, there shall be established in con- 
nection therewith a textile school in which shall be taught the art of 
cotton manufacturing, and other textile manufacturing should the 
board deem it expedient. The faculty of each school shall consist 
of a principal, who shall be a graduate of some reputable school of 
agriculture; one instructor in stock raising and dairying; a competent 
textile instructor, and assistants as may be necessary. The duties of 
any of the faculty may be combined when practicable. The act pro- 
vides that after the first buildings are erected and ready for tempo- 
rary use, all work in, on, and about the schools or on the farm or 
in the barns, whether it be farming, building, care of stock, or what- 
ever kind of work, shall be performed by the students. The act 
appropriates $40,000 for each of the four schools provided for. 


MONTAGUE (MASS.) AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


The Montague Agricultural School, Montague, Mass., was estab- 
lished by a vote of the town of Montague, June 30, 1908, displacing 
the Montague High School. It is organized under the Massachusetts 
commission on industrial education, and is under the management 
of a local board of trustees, in coopertion with the commission. 
The provisional course of study extends through five years and pro- 
vides courses in agriculture for boys and girls and special courses 
in carpentry and mechanical training for the boys and courses in 
sewing, cooking, and domestic science and arts for the girls. The 
faculty consists of seven persons. 


SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Smith’s Agricultural School and Northampton School of Tech- 
nology, at Northampton, Mass., was opened for instruction October 1, 
1908. To it are devoted the proceeds of a fund amounting to 
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$310,660.39 bequeathed to Northampton by Mr. Oliver Smith for an 
agricultural school. The city of Northampton makes an annual main- 
tenance appropriation of $20,000, one-half of which is paid by the 
State. The institution offers four regular courses of study as fol- 
lows: Preparation for farming, preparation for mechanical work, 
and preparation for housekeeping and home making, each covering 
four years, and a course for persons desiring to enter a college of 
agriculture or a normal school. Rev. R. W. Stimson, formerly presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Agricultural College, is the director of the 
school. 


PETERSHAM (MASS.) AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Petersham Agricultural High School, opened at Petersham, 
Mass., in 1906, is a new departure in secondary agricultural education 
in New England. In the high school four courses are offered: A 
college preparatory course, a course in agriculture, a course in manual 
training, and a course in domestic science. 

The course in agriculture includes instruction in— 


1. The wild flowers, birds, animals, and their habits. 

2. How to care for domestic animals, poultry, and bees. 

8. The noxious representatives of the insect world, harmful fungi, and the 
methods of destroying them. 

4, How to manage the dairy and culinary departments. 

5. The rocks, their chemical composition, and the process by which the earth 
has been changed from a molten mass to a fit home for man. 

6. The kinds of soil, their physical and chemical properties, the crops best 
suited to each, and the proper methods of improving, cultivating, and fertiliz- 
ing them. 

7. How to raise the best hay crop, and the culture of each of the standard 
crops grown on the farm. 

8. How to raise, care for, and market both the large and small fruits. 

9. How to conduct a market-garden business both in the open and under glass. 

10. The principles of forestry and landscape gardening. 

11. How to use the saw, plane, chisel, and to keep tools in good order. 

12. The cost, description, and practicability of the most modern machinery 
for each kind of farm work. 

13. The principles of rural architecture, road making, and village improve- 
ment. 

The instruction in agriculture is based on the sciences and correlated with 
them where it is practicable, without interfering with a systematic and pro- 
gressive course through the four years. The pupil’s time is not consumed in 
manual labor. His compulsory part in field and garden work is intended merely 
to supplement the discussions and experiments of the class room, While crops 
and fruit are not grown for the pecuniary return, they are in all cases managed 
so that the pupil may draw correct conclusions as to the practicability of those 
pursuits from a business standpoint. 
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By an act approved April 19, 1909, the legislature of Minnesota 
provides that any state high school, graded, or consolidated rural 
school having satisfactory rooms and equipment may, upon applica- 
tion to the state high-school board, be designated to maintain an agri- 
cultural department. Each of such schools shall employ trained in- 
structors in agriculture, manual training, and domestic science, and 
have not less than 5 acres of land. Instruction in the industrial 
department shall be free to all residents of the State. The depart- 
ment shall offer instruction in soils, crops, fertilizers, drainage, farm 
machinery, farm buildings, breeds of live stock, stock judging, animal 
diseases and remedies, production, testing, and hauling of milk and 
cream, manufacture of butter and cheese, growth of fruit, berries, — 
management of orchards, market garden and vegetable crops, insects 
injurious to plants, diseases of plants, animal nutrition, including the 
use of forage crops, cereal grains, fine seeds, bookkeeping, farm ac- 
counts, and all other matters pertaining to general practice. Each of 
the schools shall receive state aid equal to two-thirds of the amount 
actually expended upon such department and vouched for, but in no 
case to exceed $2,500 per year. Not more than ten schools shall be 
aided the first year, nor more than ten added to the list every two 
years thereafter. No more than one school in any county shall be 
added to the list receiving aid in any two years. 

The act provides also that for the purpose of extending the teach- 
ing of agriculture, home economics, and manual training to pupils in 
rural schools, and for the purpose of extending the influence and su- 
pervision of state high or graded schools over rural schools, one or 
more rural schools may become associated with any state high or 
graded school maintaining a department of agriculture, which shall 
be designated as the central school. The act provides that rural 
school districts may levy a tax of not less than 1 mill nor more than 
4 mills for the maintenance of agricultural education in the rural — 
schools, which shall be under the supervision and direction of the _ 
principal of the central school. 


TENNESSEE. 


An act of the legislature of Tennessee, approved April 27, 1909, 
authorizes the state board of education to employ an inspector of 
high schools, and requires the elements of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics to be taught in all county high schools. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS IN VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS. 


An act of the legislature of Virginia approved March 14, 1908, 
provides that so much of the sum of $575,000 appropriated for putblic 
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schools and high schools as may be necessary, not to exceed $20,000, 
shall be devoted to the establishment of departments of agriculture, 
domestic economy, and manual training in at least one high school 
in each congressional district of the State, to be conducted under 
such rules and regulations as the state board of education and the 
president of the Virginia College of Agriculture and Polytechnic 
Institute may prescribe. 


DAVENPORT (WASH.) HIGH SCHOOL. 


During the session of 1908-9 a beginning was made in agricultural 
instruction in the high school at Davenport, Wash. The plan has 
been in contemplation for several years, but did not reach its con- 
summation until the last school year. A four-year tentative course of 
studies is outlined as follows: 

First year: 

First semester, physical geography. 

Second semester, animal husbandry. 
Second year: 

First semester, botany. 

Second semester, soils, 

Third year: 

First semester, manual training and forge work. 

Second semester, manual training and forge work. 
Fourth year: ' 

First semester, fruit growing. 

Second semester, farm mechanics and farm economics. 

The course is given in the public high school, a part of the public- 
school system of the city of Davenport. 


Blackburn College, Carlinville, Il, offers a course in the elements 
of agriculture. According to a published announcement, the work 
offered in 1908-9 is equivalent to that of the freshman year in any 
first-class agricultural college. The instruction is given by Mr. 
Orville M. Kiser, professor of physics, chemistry, and the elements 
of agriculture. 


The University of Florida inaugurated on November 1, 1908, a 
free correspondence course in agriculture for teachers. In June, 
1909, applicants for first and second grade teachers’ certificates will 
be required to pass examinations in agriculture. 


The Bussey Institution of Harvard University, which was opened 
in 1861 as a school for undergraduate instruction in agriculture, has 
been reorganized as a graduate school for advanced experimental 
work and research in those subjects of applied biology which relate 
to agriculture. 
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The University of Idaho has organized a four-year undergraduate - 
course in forestry and is establishing a forestry station on a section 
of land located on Lake Coeur d’Alene, in Kootenai County, for 
demonstration purposes. 


A law of 1909 divided the State of Idaho into two educational dis- 
tricts and made provision for the establishment of a secondary agri- 
cultural school in each. 


With a record-breaking attendance of over 1,300, the farmers’ 
course, women’s course, and special dairy course at the college of agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, came to a successful close February 
19, again demonstrating that brief courses of practical instruction 
meet the demands and needs of the several classes for whom they are 
provided. The success of the special courses in home making and in 
the operation and management of creameries and cheese factories, 
both of which were given for the first time this year, was especially 
notable. 

Over 400 women, representing 29 counties of Wisconsin as well as 8 
other States, attended the lectures and demonstrations in cooking, 
nursing, and other subjects pertaining to home making. (University 
Bulletin, Feb. 22, 1909.) 


XIT, INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


The society held its second annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., 
November 19 to 21,1908. One of the most important features of the 
meeting was the preliminary report of the committee of ten pre- 
viously appointed to consider the relation of industrial education to 
the general educational system of the country. This report was as 
follows: 


The committee appointed to consider the relation of industrial education to 
the general system of education of the country is composed of members living 
in widely separate parts of the country. Since the appointment of the commit- 
tee in the spring of 1908, it has been found practically impossible to prepare a 
final report. The following is therefore offered as a preliminary statement 
with regard to this matter. 

The need for industrial training and the facts concerning our own lack of it 
have been so often repeated that they may be accepted. All who are acquainted 
with education in European nations know that in the matter of industrial train- 
ing we are far behind such countries as Germany; that our apprentice system, 
even if materially extended, can offer industrial education to only a compara- 
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tive few; that there are practically no facilities for the training of the youth 
between the ages of 14 and 18 for industrial pursuits, and the opportunities for 
those who are in the trades to improve their skill by theoretical training is con- 
fined to isolated and occasional schools. It is also perfectly clear that this is an 
industrial age, and that the education which is to serve for a whole people must 
take account of vocational training. 

Assuming these facts as clearly demonstrated, it is evident that two distinct 
groups of our population are to be considered: (1) Boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 18 who leave the grammar school and at present have no sys- 
tematic opportunity for training in the industries; (2) the men and women now 
in the industries who desire to increase their skill and efficiency by further 
study. The problem of industrial training seems, therefore, so far as the 
schools are concerned, to be divided into practically two parts, according as it 
applies to one or the other of these groups. 


I. THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF YOUTHS. 


The vast majority of children leave school at the end of the grammar-school 
period, a number, in fact, leaving the school before that time. Any vocational 
school which has to serve this great group of citizens must evidently fulfill the 
following conditions: 

(a@) Such a school must articulate at some point with the public-school sys- 
tem of the country, preferably with the grammar school. In other words, the 
grammar school must at some point of its course lead a boy or a girl naturally 
into a vocational school, if such schools are to be fruitful to the great mass of 
youth. 

(6) If the grammar schools are to make this connection with vocational 
schools, it is clear that the grammar schools should at some part of their course 
do their part in developing the vocational purposes of the pupils on the basis of 
enlightenment concerning the advantages of skilled vocations, including the 
trades. It is clear, also, that every study should be so taught as to bring out 
its application to life, particularly to the skilled vocations, although those 
studies would not be so taught in the grammar school as to provide preparation 
for any particular trade. It is clear, too, that the grammar school should in- 
troduce elementary industrial training in some form, either in the form of 
manual training at the bench or at the forge or in household pursuits, wherever 
the training could be effectively given. Such an introduction of subjects for 
industrial training must come through the substitution of these subjects for 
something in the curriculum. The way to industrial education lies not in a 
more complex curriculum in existing schools, but in a larger variety of schools, 
each with a simpler programme and each seeking to do well the work it sets 
out to do. 

(c) Such schools as may articulate with the grammar school for the training 
of youths will therefore most likely assume the form of training schools for par- 
ticular industries. They will be local in their character and will seek to serve 
the needs of a local industry. The boy or girl trained in them will not be a 
skilled journeyman in any trade, but will have received a fundamental training 
in those things which will make him a skilled journeyman in a short time, and 
will at the same time prompt him to a higher form of vocational efficiency than 
he is likely to have had otherwise. In this respect the industrial training school 
for youth is likely to have much the same relation to the preparation of a skilled 
journeyman as the high-grade engineering school has to the preparation of a 
practical engineer. 
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Il. SCHOOLS FOR THOSE ALREADY IN THE INDUSTRIES. 


Experience would seem to indicate that the schools which seek to serve those 
already in the industries will assume one of two forms: 

(a) Industrial improvement schools. 

(0) Trade schools. 

The industrial improvement school has so far, as it is likely to do in the 
future, assumed the form of an evening school in which are taught the funda- 
mental sciences upon which a trade rests, together with such technical informa- 
tion as can be given in a physical, chemical, or mechanical laboratory. For 
example, those who are engaged in the power station of an electric railroad, as 
motormen, as electricians, or as linemen, may in such a school learn the funda- 
mental theory of electricity, the methods of insulation, of electrical measure- 
ment, and of the transformation of energy. All of these principles may be 
illustrated before their eyes in the electrical laboratory, and they may thus 
acquire a foundation of knowledge which will enable them to become in time 
foremen, managers, or perhaps inventors. Such a school appeals only to the 
men of more than usual ambition and energy. 

The pure trade school, on the other hand, undertakes to teach not alone the 
fundamental processes of a trade, but its technique. It therefore lays chief 
emphasis upon giving to its students such continuous practice as may bring 
them up to the point of expertness. It seeks to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the conditions of actual practice. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


It seems clear to your committee that schools of all the types which have been 
mentioned here, both for youths and for adults, are likely to be attempted, and 
in fact are being attempted in the various parts of the United States. The 
committee believes that all these types of schools are to be welcomed as experi- 
ments in the general problem which we are seeking to solve. Success in indus- 
trial training does not depend upon the adoption of one type of school. A 
measure of success is likely to be achieved by all of these efforts, and in the 
judgment of your committee it is wise for those who have to do with industrial 
education to welcome during the next decade of experimentation all these forms 
of industrial education, whether they be in the form of a trade school for boys, 
an industrial improvement school for boys.and adults, or a trade school for 
the workers of a trade. Ultimately all these efforts will, by the force of educa- 
tional gravitation, relate themselves to the public-school system of the country, 
partly by the adaptation of the public-school system itself, partly by the adapta- 
tion of these industrial schools. No series of schools can finally survive which 
does not so relate itself to the public-school education, since the source from 
which pupils are to be drawn must in the long run be the public schools. The 
committee therefore feels that any of these efforts, undertaken in an intelligent, 
sympathetic, and proper spirit, is to be welcomed as a new contribution to the 
general problem of industrial education in the United States. 


The officers of the society for 1909 are Alexander C. Humphreys, 
president; Walter C. Kerr, vice-president; Frederick B. Pratt, 
treasurer; James C. Monaghan, 546 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
secretary. F 


The next annual convention will be held at Milwaukee, December 
1-3, 1909. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


The National Association of Manufacturers held its thirteenth 
annual convention at New York City in May, 1908, on which occa- 
sion its committee on industrial education, Anthony Ittner, chair- 
man, made an extended report dealing with various phases of the 
subject, which report was duly adopted. The committee noted with 
satisfaction that at no time had the progress of industrial education 
been so marked as during the twelve months that had intervened 
since making its last report. The committee, the report states, was 
originally brought into being to remedy the conditions prevailing 
at the time of its first appointment, conditions “ the result of which 
was that in some localities a father was not even permitted to teach 
his own son a trade and calling in which he himself was engaged.” 
The very positive attitude of the committee in favor of trade schools 
that will turn out finished journeymen mechanics may be seen from 
its “ conclusions,” which run as follows: 

And now, in bringing this report to a close, we want still further to empha- 
size what we have iterated and reiterated in our former reports—that it is 
genuine, practical industrial education that we stand for, an industrial educa- 
tion which will make of the American boy an all-around, full-fledged, skilled 
mechanic, able to take his place and hold his own alongside of the skilled 
mechanic having learned his trade in the skilled industries of this or any other 
country, and to this contention let us dogmatically adhere. * * * 

And while we can see the advantages that a trade-school training would 
be to a young man who is serving an apprenticeship in some of the industries, 
or to a journeyman who was working at his trade and receiving full journey- 
man’s wages and who might desire to make of himself a more expert and 
finished workman, we should nevertheless oppose with all our might granting 
trade-school privileges to such, until every young man who was not serving 
an apprenticeship or working at his trade as a journeyman had been provided 
for. * * * The argument that a finished, skilled workman can not be grad- 
uated from a trade school must be combated with the utmost persistency, as 
also the admission into night trade schools of young men serving apprentice- 
ships and journeymen working at their trades, until every young man applying 
for admission had been provided for. Should it then appear that there were 
yacancies, there should be no objection to admitting apprentices and journey- 
men mechanics into night trade schools. 

Similar views are expressed in the report of the same committee 
made at the fourteenth meeting of the association, held in New York 
City, May 17-19, 1909, and regret is expressed that such organiza- 
tions as the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion and the Massachusetts State Commission have not taken a more 
definite and determined stand in favor of complete trade schools. 
On the other hand, the committee highly commends the action of 
the National Education Association, which has cordially indorsed 
(1908) the establishment of public trade and industrial schools of 
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such a character that “the graduates of these schools may at once 
become advanced apprentices or journeymen.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FROM THE VIEW POINT OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR. 


The American Federation of Labor, at its twenty-ninth annual 
convention, held at Denver November 9-21, 1908, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Whereas industrial education is necessary and inevitable for the progress of 
an industrial people; and 

Whereas there are two groups with opposite methods, and seeking antagon- 
istic ends, now advocating industrial education in the United States; and 

Whereas one of these groups is largely composed of the nonunion employers 
of the country who advance industrial education as a special privilege under 
conditions that educate the student or apprentice to nonunion sympathies and 
prepare him as a skilled worker for scab labor and strike-breaking purposes, 
thus using the children of the workers against the interests of their organized 
fathers and brothers in the various crafts; and 

Whereas this group also favors the training of the student or apprentice for 
skill in only one industrial process, thus making the graduate a skilled worker 
in only a very limited sense and rendering him entirely helpless if lack of em- 
ployment comes in his single subdivision of a craft; and 

Whereas the other group is composed of great educators, enlightened repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, and persons engaged in genuine social service, 
who advocate industrial education as a common right to be open to all children 
on equal terms to be provided by general taxation and kept under the control 
of the whole people with a method or system of education that will make the 
apprentice or graduate a skilled craftsman in all the branches of his trade; 
and 

Whereas organized labor has the largest personal and the highest public 
interest in the subject of industrial education, and should enlist its ablest and 
best men in behalf of the best system, under conditions that will promote the 
interests of the workers and the general welfare: Now, therefore be it ‘ 

Resolved, That the president, in conjunction with the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, be, and is hereby, authorized to appoint a special 
committee of at least fifteen, to be composed of a majority of trade union 
members of this convention, who will serve without compensation and incur 
no expenses other than necessary and legitimate expenditure within the judg- 
ment of the president and executive council, to investigate the methods and ~ 
means of industrial education in this country and abroad, and to report its — 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations to the next annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The committee, as subsequently appointed, includes Charles P. 
Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor; Representative W. B. 
Wilson; Rev. Charles Stelzle, superintendent of the department of 
labor of the Presbyterian Church; Charles H. Winslow, former 
commissioner of industrial education, of Massachusetts;, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, president of the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League; James Duncan, vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor; John B. Lennon, treasurer of the American Federation of 
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Labor; Frank Duffy, secretary of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters; Agnes Nestor, John Golden, James Wilson, Edward Hirsch, 
James Roach, Hugh Frayne, D. J. Conlon, Stewart Reid, and John 
Mitchell, chairman. 

The committee held a meeting in New York City August 20, 1909, 
preliminary to a general meeting which will be held in Washington 
October 19. 

Regarding the work of this committee, the chairman, Mr. John 
Mitchell, is quoted by the Literary Digest as stating in his report that: 


The committee has gone into the subject exhaustively, and finds that many 
manufacturers, because of the specialization of the different departments of the 
trades, find it very hard to get competent superintendents owing to the difficulty 
of finding all-around mechanics who have learned everything about any par- 
ticular trade. 


Further on he goes on to say: 


The high schools, for instance, teach pupils how to prepare for the professions, 
but as there are more people in mechanical trades than in the professions, they 
should also, we believe, teach the principles of mechanics. 

A man, for instance, may know that a joint at a certain angle is stronger than 
at any other angle, without knowing the reason why. Another man will know 
why that joint is stronger. This man will be more valuable than the first man. 
Ambition to excel would be stimulated if mechanics had a better opportunity of 
knowing the principles of a trade, as well as learning one branch of a trade in 
a routine way. In the end this would be better for both employers and 
employees. 

A number of recommendations on the subject will be made at the coming 
meeting of the committee in Washington, which will be submitted at the next 
meeting of the American Federation of Labor for approval before we ask for 
- Jegislation on the subject. 


The attitude of organized labor toward industrial education has 
been also set forth in an address by Mr. John Golden, general presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of America, delivered before 
the American Institute of Instruction, July, 1909. In the course of 
his remarks he said: 


Organized labor, however, is strongly opposed to some forms of industrial 
education, namely, that represented by the “trade school,” that guarantees 
to turn out a young man in a few months’ time as a full-fledged tradesman. 
The results of such schools have been to flood the labor market with “ half- 
baked” journeymen, to put a premium on securing the job, instead of a pre- 
mium on the skill necessary to do the job; and, what is worse still, these 
kinds of schools have on some occasions supplied strike breakers when union 
men have been endeavoring to secure that which they felt they were justly 
entitled to. And let me ask you, why should not the union craftsman jealously 
guard the only asset he has in the world against those who would not hesitate 
a moment to depreciate its value? It is the only means he has to maintain his 
home and provide for those dependent upon him. If he is somewhat slow in 
taking up with these new movements, it is because of what he has endured in 
the past, and because of the fact that he wants to make sure that those whom 
he loves are not going to suffer, 
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Organized labor realizes just as keenly as anybody else that this movement 
in the interest of industrial education is not a fad, but-a stern reality and an 
absolute necessity. If this country is to preserve and maintain its industrial 
supremacy, men and women in all walks of life, irrespective of their station, 
must join hands together in one united effort. * * * I believe the question 
as to the need of such education has passed beyond the debating stage; what 
is now needed more than anything else is for all classes to get together and 
cooperate in this great movement, which is not a question of capital and labor 
any more than it is a subject to exploit our fads and fancies. I believe we 
should get right hold of the boy at 14, when his mind is becoming impression- 
able, when he is just beginning to feel his wants to do something tangible; 
teach him the why and the wherefore of certain things and the very best way 
to do them. 


DIVISION OF TRADE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 


The New York State department of education has organized a 
division of trades schools, with Mr. Arthur D. Dean as chief of the 
division, and is prepared to take up the organization of factory and 
trades schools with local school authorities, commercial or labor 
organizations, or any other citizens who may be interested. 


INAUGURATION OF PUBLIC VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN NEW YORK 
CITYs 


On September 18, 1909, will be opened in New York the first public 
vocational or industrial school established in conformity with the 
recommendation of the city school board committee on trade schools. 
Charles J. Pickett, Ph. D., has been appointed principal of the - 
school, which will be known as “ Public School 100.” There will be 
25 men teachers, chosen on account of their mechanical skill, among 
other qualifications. Regarding the general character of the school, 
the New York Tribune said (Aug. 30), in the course of an extended 
article upon the subject: 


Various equipments of the best quality and design are rapidly being installed 
in the handsome new building for the use of those boys who enter the course. 
In wood the pupils will learn carpentry, joinery, wood turning, pattern making, 
and the manipulation of milling machinery. In metal they will have forge 
work, sheet-metal work, and a complete line of machine-shop work. There will 
also be courses in plumbing, printing, architectural and mechanical drafting, 
including the making of plans and the drawing up of specifications and blue- 
prints. . 

The nonvyocational subjects that will occupy less than one-fourth of the stu- 
dent’s time will include trade mathematics, elementary bookkeeping, industrial 
history, civics, industrial and commercial geography, and English. “ Every 
topic that is introduced,” said Doctor Pickett, ‘“‘ will be tested in terms of its 
efficiency as a correlative of the vocational subjects.” The hours will be from 
9a.m.to5 p.m. The atmosphere of the school will be the atmosphere of the 
shops. The boys are to be led to feel that they are working in an environment 
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closely approximating that of a well-conducted shop. This will mean a radical 
breaking away from ordinary school methods and conditions. 

The instruction will be mainly individual; “ mass work” will have no place 
in this new venture, and no pupil will be compelled to mark time, it is said, 
because of the inability of his fellows to keep pace with him. Doctor Pickett 
described the difference between the aim of the manual-training schools and the 
new vocational school as follows: 

“The manual training is not to give a boy mastery of tools; it is simply an 
added appeal in the line of general culture. The vocational teaching idea aims 
specifically to give mastery of tools.” 

The object of the school, according to Superintendent Maxwell, as 
set forth in his tenth annual report (p. 126), is this: 

The board of education does not propose to turn out “ half-baked” journey- 
men to compete with union labor. What it proposes to do is to fit boys and 
girls more completely than they are fitted at present to commence learning any 
trade requiring skill of hand. 

Two things necessary for success seem to him to be: (1) The em- 
_ ployment of skilled workmen in our manual training and industrial 
processes. The boy gains respect for hand labor only when he has a 
master workman to imitate. (2) Some means must be found to 
secure the active participation of manufacturers and trades unions in 
our industrial work. 

The latter is to be accomplished through the organization of com- 
mittees to advise the educational authorities, and through a provision 
by which boys and girls between 14 and 16 at work might spend part 
of their working day in school. 

Doctor Pickett also says: 


I don’t plan to turn out boys who are going to take journeymen jobs. 


CONSOLIDATION OF INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


According to the terms of a Massachusetts act of 1909, the state board 
of education and the state commission on industrial education have 
been consolidated. The new state board of education so formed, con- 
sisting of nine members, is to exercise all the powers formerly con- 
ferred on both bodies. Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard, chairman 
of the commission on industrial education from 1906 to 1909, has 
been nominated a member of the new board. In addition to appoint- 

-ing a state commissioner of education, the board is to appoint two 
deputy commissioners, “ one of whom shall be especially qualified to 
deal with industrial education.” 


HIGH SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN CHICOPEE AND FITCHBURG, 
MASS. © 


The city of Chicopee has recently inaugurated a noteworthy ex- 
periment in the field of public industrial education, which is thus 
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described by Mr. Julius E. Warren, agent of the state board of 
education: 

The Chicopee high school in the morning session gives to those who choose to 
take the industrial work special courses in mathematics, drawing, science, 
English, history, the study of materials used, processes of manufacture, trans- 
portation, and the economic, civic, and social questions involved in production. 
In the afternoon these pupils work in a well-equipped shop connected with the 
high-school building. Provision has been made for the teaching of pattern 
making, woodworking, molding, and the machinist’s trade. The girls have 
excellent courses in the domestic arts. All of the instruction is given by skilled 
mechanics or highly trained teachers. 

Another city of Massachusetts, Fitchburg, has adopted for its 
high-school pupils the system of cooperative instruction described 
elsewhere in this chapter. 


MANUAL ARTS SCHOOL IN FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Supt. Joseph G. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, Mass., informs the Com- 
missioner of Education, September 20, 1909, that a manual arts 
school has been opened in that city on what appears to be a unique 
plan. The State made an appropriation for a building for the 
school, which building is to be a part of the state normal school plant. 
The city will maintain the school, which is now being conducted in 
temporary quarters. Pupils from grades 7 and 8 are admitted to the 
school from any part of the city; they will accordingly have an 
opportunity to pursue the course of the school, while the students 
at the state normal school will have opportunity to learn how to teach 
the various branches of the course. The building is in process of 
erection and will probably be completed in December. Much is 
expected of this movement. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN NEW BEDFORD. 


A system of free evening industrial courses was conducted in New 
Bedford, Mass., during the school year 1908-9, under the authority 
of the city school board. Courses were given in electricity, steam, 
mathematics, domestic economy, chemistry, gas engines, etc. An 
advisory board included a number of citizens connected with the 
local industries. These courses were designed for persons already 
engaged in some form of occupation, no pupils connected with the 
elementary or high schools being as a rule admitted. The sessions 
extended from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m., and any number of courses might 
be taken by a pupil, provided they did not come on the same night. 
The number of students in the various courses was 237. 

In October, 1908, the New Bedford city council passed an order 
establishing an independent industrial school. Charles R. Allen 
was elected principal, at a salary of $3,000. Active work was expected 
to begin in the ensuing September. 
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A new industrial or vocational public school was started in Spring- 
field, Mass., in September, 1909, inaugurating a new era in education 
in that city. The vocational work will be begun in two centers, and 
preparations are being made for about 60 boys, 30 in each place. 
Boys from 14 years of age and upward, those who have completed 
the work of the seventh and eighth grades, and who but for the in- 
stitution of the vocational school would drop their education for 
good, will attend the school. All of the work done at the school will 
be book work, these sessions coming from 9 to 12 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon the same classes will take their shopwork 
from 2 to 5 o’clock. There’ will be shopwork also Saturday morn- 
ings. The book work will center largely about the shops, having 
to do with the economic and industrial conditions of the country, 
descriptions of the machinery used, etc. The local vocational school 
will not fit boys for finished trade workmen, as they will have to 
serve apprenticeships in factories after attending the school. Each 
boy with the help of the instructors will try to discover which work 
he is best fitted for, wood or iron. (Abridged from the Springfield 
Republican. ) 


THE MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF TRADES—THE WISCONSIN LAW. 


The Milwaukee School of Trades, opened in January, 1906, under 
the auspices of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, was 
incorporated into the public-school system in 1907. The school is in 
operation fifty-two weeks in the year and forty-four hours a week. 
Day courses are given in pattern making, machinist’s and tool-making 
trade, and carpentry and woodworking (two years), and plumbing 
and gas fitting (one year). Night classes are in session two hours 
four evenings a week during seven months of the year. Each pupil 
makes a study of a single trade. Tuition is free to pupils from 16 to 
20 years of age who can read and write and have a knowledge of the 
elements of arithmetic. Graduates of the eighth grade are preferred. 
The instruction in each trade comes under five heads: (1) Shop prac- 
tice and trade lectures; (2) mechanical and free-hand working draw- 
ing; (3) workshop mathematics; (4) lectures and illustrated talks 
on subjects pertaining to the trade; (5) shop-inspection trips. About 
three-fourths of the student’s time is devoted to the actual shop prac- 
tice coming under the first of the above heads. Each boy is a class 
by himself, and may finish his course in less than the prescribed time. 

The school does not claim to turn out journeymen mechanics. Its 
aim is to instruct its students thoroughly, in as short a time as possible, 
in all the fundamental principles and in the practice of the trade in 
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question, so that they may upon graduation possess ability and con- 
fidence and be of immediate practical value to their employers and 
receive a fair remuneration at once. 

The most urgent problem, according to Mr, Charles F. Perry, the 
director of the Milwaukee school, is what to do with the boy between 
graduation from the grammar school and his admission to the trade 
school. He suggests the introduction into the high schools of trade- 
school preparatory courses. 

The Wisconsin trade-school law took effect July 1, 1907. It author- 
ized any city to establish, as a part of the public-school system, a 
school or schools for the purpose of giving practical instruction in 
the useful trades to persons of 16 years and upward. Such a school 
is not to be maintained, however, unless there is an average enroll- 
ment of at least 30. In 1909 the law was amended to include trade 
schools for girls, and the age limit for admission was lowered to 14 
years. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary states, July, 1909, that “ no other 
city besides Milwaukee has made provision for the establishment of 
trade schools.” 


TRADE EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Boys in the last two years of the Menomonie high schools are per- 
mitted to take work in a particular trade in place of the regular 
manual-training course. This has proved an incentive to boys to 
continue their education through the high school, as in the last two 
years all but two of the boys graduating from the eighth grade 
entered the high school. Supt. George A. Works, of the Menomonie 
schools, writes (July 31, 1909) that the work is still being continued: 

The trades offered at present are machine shop, drafting, plumbing, and brick- 
laying. The last two named have been in progress only a year, so not much 
can be said with reference to them. In fact, all the trade work has been in 
operation such a short space of time that it is somewhat early to draw infer- 
ences that may be considered final. I am of the opinion that the earning 
capacity of our students leaving school has been increased by this work. 


NEW JERSEY COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Pursuant to a joint resolution of the senate and general assembly 
of New Jersey approved April 14, 1908, the governor of the State 
appointed the following commission on industrial education: George 
R. Howe, president; William A. Bembridge, John W. Ferguson, 
F. W. Roebling, jr., and George G. Tennant. The commission was 
organized June 2, 1908, and its report was submitted to the legislature 
in January, 1909. The report as printed contains 177 pages, and is 
an excellent survey of industrial educational work in the country. 
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The commission summarizes the results of its investigations as 
follows: 


(1) As the direct outcome of modern industrial conditions—factory organiza- 
tion, the introduction of machinery, and “ piecework ’—the apprenticeship sys- 
_tem has been virtually abandoned as a means of instructing the young in the 
various trades. 

(2) There is,a lack of skilled and efficient workmen, and this will be largely 
increased unless a better means of vocational training is found. 

(8) Although the compulsory-attendance period in the public schools has been 
extended gradually in New Jersey, as elsewhere in the United States, the schools 
have not been able to offer vocational training. Fully 95 per cent of the pupils 
leave school between the ages of 14 and 17, and without having formed any 
idea as to what trade or vocation they should follow. In consequence they drift 
into occupations, rather than select those which might be most nearly suited 
to their aptitudes, and their progress is generally arrested at an early age be- 
cause of the restricted character of their experience and the failure to receive 
supplementary instruction. 

(4) The trades have become so specialized that there is but little chance for 
a learner to go beyond the narrow limits of the work to which he is assigned 
unless he has supplementary training. 

(5) The workers, mechanics, or craftsmen in the several trades are deeply 
sensible of their lack of opportunities for vocational training during the early 
years, and grown men among them would gladly take advantage of industrial 
schools if these institutions were established. 

(6) Although business conditions are such that the employers, in most in- 
stances, have neither the time nor the inclination to conduct vocational schools 
within the factories, they would gladly welcome any suitable means of providing 
the workers with the instruction which the latter require. 

(7) There is an urgent demand for facilities for industrial education to 
supplement the training of the shops. 


The following recommendations were made: 


(1) That manual training should be encouraged, especially through the 
compulsory-attendance period. 

(2) That vocational instruction should be provided for those who have com- 
pleted the compulsory-attendance period and who plan to enter some industrial 
pursuit at a later time. 

(3) That evening industrial schools should be established for those who leave 
the ordinary school early in life to go to work. 

(4) That a permanent state commission should be established to exercise 
control over industrial education through local boards of trustees appointed 
independently of the present boards of education, these boards to have full 
charge and control of the local industrial schools, subject only to the supervision 
of the state commission. 


STATE AID TO MANUAL TRAINING IN VERMONT. 


An act of the legislature of Vermont approved January 27, 1909, 
provides for the payment of $250 per year to any town, city, or dis- 
trict maintaining a manual training department in a high or gram- 
mar school whose course of study in manual training has been ap- 
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proved by the state superintendent of education. The amount to be 
expended under the act shall not exceed $5,000 in any one year. 


THE CLEVELAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Cleveland Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
opened for instruction in the fall of 1908, and is intended to be a 
finishing school whose graduates will leave school prepared to enter 
a vocation. It offers a course of study for boys and a course for 
girls. The school year is divided into four quarters of twelve weeks 
each, and may be completed in either three or four years at the option 
of the pupils. During the last two years of the course pupils will be 
allowed to specialize along lines to which they are particularly 
adapted, in order that upon graduation they may be better fitted for 
their life work. The department for girls has domestic science 
and domestic and industrial art for its basis. The school offers trade 
courses during the evening to men and women already engaged in a 
given trade. The trade instruction offered to men in the evening in- 
cludes carpentry, cabinet making, pattern making, foundry practice, 
tool forging, sheet metal and machine shop practice, architectural and 
mechanical drawing, free-hand drawing, charcoal and water-color 
rendering, clay modeling, bookbinding, leather work, art metal work 
and design as applied to the crafts. For women there will be courses 
in plain hand sewing, dress cutting and fitting, machine sewing, 
spring and fall millinery, plain cooking, etc. A new three story and 
basement building has been erected, for the construction of which 
bonds to the amount of $350,000 were issued. 

Respecting the enrollment in this school, Superintendent Elson 
says that— 
while it enrolls something like 600 students, more than 500 of these were largely 


from waste product, that is to say, they are pupils who would not have gone 
to high school had not this school been opened to them. 


THE SECONDARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL OF COLUMBUS, GA. 


This school, which forms a part of the public-school system of Co- 
lumbus, possesses some notable features. It may be described as an 
academic trade and commercial high school, in which, besides the 
usual branches of a high-school education (omitting foreign lan- 
guages, however), are taught a number of trades having reference to 
the dominant local industries. The session of this school continues 
throughout the year, except the month of August. The hours of the 
school are the ordinary working hours, from 8 to 4, with thirty min- 
utes’ intermission, for six days in the week, the traditional Saturday 
holiday being eliminated. Besides the academic work, the boys are 
taught carpentry, pattern making, machinist’s trade, cotton-mill 
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work, and business pursuits; the girls, millinery, dressmaking, etc. 
Each of these courses extends over three full years, and requires from 
twenty-four to thirty hours a week in addition to academic work. 
The pupil on entering must be 14 years of age and have had an ele- 
mentary school education, and is required to select then the trade to 
which he is to devote himself throughout the course. 

The frequent change from academic studies to practical shopwork 
and other exercises relieves the strain upon the mind, so that the long 
school hours and almost uninterrupted session are said not to be 
prejudicial to the health of the pupils; rather, the pleasing variety of 
occupation holds their interest and leads to a wholesome and sympa- 
thetic activity. 

Mr. C. B. Gibson, city school superintendent, makes the following 
statement regarding this school under date of July 10, 1909: 

In the preparation of students for intelligent and efficient service in industrial 
pursuits the school is successfully fulfilling its purpose. So far I have not been 
able to discover any but the friendliest attitude toward the school on the part of 
labor unions. 

The increase in enrollment of students is not as rapid as I had hoped it would 
be, due almost entirely to its departure from the long-established and widely 
prevailing custom of short hours and long vacations. To educate the public 
upon the importance of economizing in time in the life of a youth, especially 
when other local schools maintain the traditional hours and annual sessions, 
will be a slow process. 


THE DAVID RANKEN JUNIOR SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES, 
ST. LOUIS. 


The David Ranken Junior School of Mechanical Trades is an en- 
dowed institution, founded by Mr. David Ranken, jr., of St. Louis, 
to be opened in September, 1909. According to a preliminary an- 
nouncement, the design of the school is to train and fit boys and men 
for the mechanical or manual trades and occupations, 

Mr. Ranken stipulates that the instruction to be given must always 
be practical— 
having in mind the need of the community and the State for practical workers 
in mechanical trades who shall be skilled in their respective trades and occu- 
pations and have such education as will best fit them to serve the community 
and the State in such occupations, ; 

Classes will be held both day and evening. For the first year, and 
perhaps longer, the instruction offered in the day classes will be 
limited to four trades: Carpentry, bricklaying, plumbing, and paint- 
ing. In all cases the instructors will be men of practical experience 
and skill in their trades, fully competent to teach the best modern 
methods and theory. The scheme of operation provides for extensive 
practice in the manual and mechanical operations involved in the 
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trades offered, and, in addition thereto, instruction in drawing, mathe- 
matics, elementary science, and building theory. 

The regular course will be open to men and boys of 16 or over who 
have completed the work of the seventh grade in the public schools, 
or its equivalent. Applicants who have had experience in a trade 
may be admitted with less schooling. No set time can be given for 
the completion of any one of the courses offered. The average stu- 
dent should be able to complete the work offered in any of the given 
trades in two years. The school year will run from September to 
August. Classes will be in session from 8 to 5 o’clock, from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive, and from 8 to 12 on Saturday. 

The present building, the first of a group, is three stories high, 
contains five shops, a drafting room, an assembly hall, a science 
room, a library, class rooms, and offices, and will be fully equipped 
with the best modern tools and appliances necessary for thorough 
instruction in the trades. 

Mr. Lewis Gustafson has been chosen for superintendent. 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, has authorized the 
establishment, at the Brownell Annex, of an elementary industrial 
school for boys and girls who are more than 13 years old and not 
below the sixth grade. The course extends through two years and 
consists of two types of work, namely, (a) academic, (0) industrial, 
the time being equally divided between the two. The academic 
studies comprise English, arithmetic, and geography-history. The 
English includes spelling, writing, reading, literature, composition; 
the arithmetic includes accounts and shop problems; the geography- 
history deals with the industrial, commercial, and political phases 
of the subject, and will include civics and municipal studies. 

On the industrial side the work will include, for boys, bench work 
in wood and sheet metal, free-hand drawing and design, mechanical 
drawing; for girls, sewing and garment making, cooking, and house- 
hold arts, free-hand drawing, eens and construction. Throughout 
the work will be intensely practical. 

The day consists of nine periods, one of which is devoted to 
luncheon. The school accommodates 80 boys and 80 girls. It is 
intended for boys and girls to whom the regular course is unduly 
literary and who are not especially interested in bookish things. It 
is also of interest to those whose economic condition requires them 
to leave school early to become wage-earners. 

An auditorium, gymnasium, shower bath, and swimming pool are 
available for the use of this special school. I+ is open to available 
pupils from all parts of the city. Each school building may name 
eligible boys and girls, naming a first choice and an alternate. If 
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possible, when a delegate named is a boy, or boys, the alternate should 
be a girl, or girls, and when the delegates are girls the alternates 
should be boys. 


WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis, Ind., is a group of 
trade schools. It was opened in 1904 with courses in pharmacy- 
chemistry and electrical wiring, but courses in the additional sub- 
jects of lithography, printing, tile and mantel setting, bricklaying, 
and foundry work are now offered. These courses vary in length 
from a few months to two years, depending upon the trade learned. 
Literary instruction is subordinate to practical mechanical work. 
The history of industry, chemistry, and other subjects kindred to the 
chosen trade of the apprentice are studied. 

The school of lithography, the only one of its kind in the country, 
offers practical work in every branch of the trade. The chemistry 
of the subject is taught. Thus pupils are trained not only to pro- 
duce the effect but to know the cause. Similarly, instruction in the 
other trades is made comprehensive. 

Recently, by an agreement between the institute and the Inter- 
national Stewards’ Association, a hotel employees’ training school 
has been planned. The Stewards’ Association will build a hotel on 
the ground capable of accommodating 400 students, and practical 
instruction in hotel work will be given. 

Tuition rates are reasonable. A number of scholarships are offered, 
so that the way to a remunerative trade is made comparatively easy 
for the deserving, energetic boy. 


THE WILLIAMSON FREE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES. 


The Williamson school is a private endowed school, turning out 
skilled mechanics. Since 1891 it has graduated 726 pupils, as follows: 
One hundred and seventy bricklayers, 150 carpenters, 69 stationary 
engineers, 198 machinists, and 139 pattern makers. Its property 
consists of 24 buildings, located on 230 acres of ground, near 
Philadelphia. 

No pupils are received who are under 16 or over 18 years of age. 
The number of candidates for admission largely exceeds the capacity 
of the school. Candidates are required to pass scholastic, moral, and 
physical entrance examinations. The scholastic examination is in 
the common school branches. Candidates who prove satisfactory 
after a preliminary trial are indentured for a term of three years. 
Each apprentice takes but one of the five trades above mentioned. 
None are admitted but young men who intend following for a liveli- 
hood the trades taught them. 
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The institution is open all the year, but regular exercises are sus- 
pended in August. The school is in session eight hours daily on five 
days of the week, and three hours on Saturday, each apprentice 
spending about one-half of the time in the shops during the first 
year, the proportion increasing until the last few months of the 
senior year, when shopwork occupies the entire day. 

The branches taught in the academic department are reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physical 
and political geography, United States history, English literature, 
physical science, physiology and hygiene, civil government, chemis- 
try, elementary vocal music, theory of the steam engine, strength of 
materials, building construction, mechanical and free-hand drawing, 
and estimating. 

The school was founded in the belief that if intelligent young men 
are given carefully graded and comprehensive exercises in trade work 
in properly equipped school shops by competent teachers who are 
high-grade mechanics, with suitable accompanying academic instruc- 
tion (especially in mathematics and mechanical drawing) and a 
course of sufficient length, they will surely become skilled workmen. 

How far this belief has been justified by the results is shown in the 
following statement recently made to the bureau by Mr. John M. 
Shrigley, the president of the school: 

The experience of the Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades, cover- 
ing a period of nearly eighteen years, and the graduation of a large number of 
mechanics in the trades of bricklaying, carpentering, stationary engineering, 
machine work, and pattern making, has clearly shown the practicability of its 
methods. The large demand for its graduates year after year by the leading 
employers of the country shows unmistakably the thoroughness of the mechan- 
ical instruction given at the school, as well as the favorable results of the collat- 
eral academic courses, and the foundation laid for good citizenship. They are 
employed immediately on graduation as journeymen at journeymen’s wages, 
and have proven themselves to be skillful and intelligent workmen and already 
many of them have attained to positions of important mechanical respensi- 
bility. They make notably good foremen, and there has arisen a considerable 
demand for them as teachers of trade work in their lines. 

Ninety-five per cent of the graduates are said to enter at once on 
trade work at wages of 60 to 100 per cent of full journeyman’s pay. 


LUDLOW (MASS.) TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


At the Ludlow Textile School, Ludlow, Mass., which was estab- 
lished and is maintained by the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
there is very close and intimate relationship between the school and 
the mills. Admission to the school is limited to the most intelligent 
boys between 14 and 16 years of age. They spend five hours each 
day in the mills and three hours each day in the school, receiving 
payment as if they worked the full eight hours in the mills. Each 
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apprentice spends from three to six months in each department of the 
mills and his work varies but little from that of the regular mill 
workers. The course of study in the school extends through four 
years and includes arithmetic, algebra, geometry, English, geography, 
history, drawing, and mechanics. There is a vacation of one month 
in August. 


COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL COURSES. 


What promises to be one of the most significant movements in in- 
dustrial education in recent years is the establishment of cooperative 
courses, consisting of a combination of instruction in school and prac- 
tical shopwork in a factory. By an agreement between the school 
authorities and the manufacturer, the student is enabled to divide his 
time between technical class-room instruction and practical training 
as an apprentice. Following is a somewhate detailed account of the 
work of certain institutions that offer such courses: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHO. 


The cooperative courses of the University of Cincinnati are de- 
signed for students in engineering, but no cooperative course in civil 
engineering is given. By a contract signed by the student, the 
university, and the firm, the student enters upon a period of study 
and shopwork for six years. A class is divided into two sections; 
these sections alternate with each other, each one working one week in 
the factory and studying the next week in the university. During 
the summer full-time work is done in the shops, but several weeks of 
vacation are given within the year. Conferences are held between 
the manufacturer and the dean of the engineering college and the 
professor of electrical, mechanical, or chemical engineering, as the 
case may be, in order that the technical instruction and the practical 
training may be properly correlated and the needs of the student be 
met. In the factory the student follows the course of the machine 
being constructed, from the raw material to the finished product 
ready to be sold. Work is begun in the shop about July 1 of the 
summer preceding the opening of the college session. The entrance 
requirements for these courses are the same as for the ordinary four- 
year course. 

A student is paid for the shopwork done an amount sufficient to 
cover a considerable portion of his necessary expenses. For the first 
period of approximately nine -hundred and ninety hours he is paid 
10 cents per hour. After that an increase of 1 cent per hour for 
each period is made until the twelfth period is reached, when 21 
cents per hour is paid. 
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The university expenses for tuition and laboratory fees are about 
as follows: For the first year, $90; second year, $80; third year, $65; 
fourth year, $65; fifth year, $65; sixth year, $65. 

The university cooperates with railroads, bridge and structural 
steel firms, reenforced concrete companies, and general contractors. 

Mr. E. F. DuBrul, a member of the board of directors of the 
university, has been largely instrumental in introducing and _ per- 
fecting the cooperative courses of that institution. The following 
remarks of his regarding their practical operation were made at 
the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers (1908) : 


The cooperative course in the University of Cincinnati * * * has been 
so successful in the last two years during which it has been operating that we 
have at least seven or eight schools that are now working at plans in the 
cooperative line as to training mechanics in different branches. They do not 
propose to give any seven and a half hours a week for two years and expect 
to make a mechanic, as onr friends do up in Menominee. We do not believe 
they, can do ita + 

There are just two difficulties about it. One difficulty is a cooperation of 
the school with the shop and the other the cooperation of the shop with the 
school. Some shopmen thought we were going to get a lot of kid-glove appren- 
tices, and some professors thought we were going to get tobacco-chewing 
students. The foremen found that they got the best apprentices they ever 
had and the professors found they got the best students they ever had. The 
influence of the university is working on down to the high schools. More 
boys are going to the Cincinnati high schools with the idea of taking a technical 
education along. those lines. We have over 2,000 applications to our university 
to enter this course, where they learn the trade, not as the schools of engineer- 
ing have been doing, puddling around for a few hours a week in a play shop, 
but where they sign for six years. During those six years they get just as 
many hours of apprenticeship at the trade as any other apprentice gets. They 
get the same sort of treatment that any other apprentice gets—no better and no 
worse *iu*i0* 

Now, the same principle is applicable to the lower grade of industrial training 
as well as it is to the higher grade. It is applicable in almost any kind of a 
manufacturing industry. It may be applicable in constructive industries, build- 
ing, and so on. We do not know, as we have not tried that, but we have tried 
it in all sorts of manufacturing industries as far as the higher training goes, and 
we believe, going from the one premise to the other, that it is going to be 
applicable all the way through. 

It is an economical system. When it was shown to us that it would save all 
the expense of equipment that is necessary in a school shop and that it costs 
so very, very little after you have put it in, the board was very anxious to try 
the plan. And, as I say, we are more than delighted, and our students are 
more than delighted. This great saving can be made in the matter of equip- 
ment in any other line of business or in any other sort of school * * * It 
is curious, but it is a fact, that our boys are doing more intellectual work in 
half the time at the university than the other students in the regular classes 
are doing in their full time. They have gone through the same examinations, 
they have taken the same class work, and they have passed with 25 per cent 
better grades, * * * 
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We propose to extend our system on down through the high schools, and our 
high schools, as I say, are asking that it be established. * * * 

The Bell Telephone Company proposes to make our university its training 
school and will take on from 10 to 15 students per year. These will be the 
brightest young men to be found by the various Bell managers in their respec- 
tive towns. 

Dean Herman Schneider, of the college of engineering in the uni- 
versity, writes (July, 1909) that many changes are being made in the 
university end of the cooperative courses. It is intended to operate the 
engineering college hereafter eleven months in the year, on the alter- 
nate week basis, for the course of six years. 

During this half-time work [he says] we shall give as much technical and 
cultural instruction as is given in the usual five-year regular course. This 
will seem astonishing, but a computation of the number of weeks of actual 
instruction our men will receive as compared with that received by the five- 
year regular men eight months in the year will show that we are not far 
wrong. There must also be subtracted the shopwork given in the usual “regu- | 
lar” instruction, likewise a lot of the so-called technical courses, which are 
mere descriptions of technical processes, all of which our student learns in the 
eommercial shops of Cincinnati during his regular apprenticeship. Moreover, 
the course through the shop is as carefully scheduled and looked after by the 
university authorities as the course through the university. We are introduc- 
ing this year shop coordinators, whose function will be to coordinate weekly 
the practice at the shops with the theory at the university. 

Dean Schneider states in another connection that a cooperative 
course has been devised for a department store and is apo to be put | 
in operation. 


LEWIS INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A plan modeled after that of the University of Cincinnati but par- 
taking more of the nature of secondary instruction, has been worked 
out by the Lewis Institute, and was put into effect at the opening 
of the winter quarter of 1908-9. The course covers a period of two 
years, and is open to approved students of from 16 to 20 years of age. 
Here, as at Cincinnati, a class is divided into two sections, which 
alternate with each other in class and shop from week to week. The 
institute gives instruction eight hours a day for five days in a week in 
subjects kindred to the chosen trade of the student. Saturdays and 
the summer months are devoted entirely to shopwork, but two weeks 
of vacation and rest from study are allowed. 

About 20 metal-trade manufacturing establishments of Chicago 
have taken advantage of the opportunity offered by this plan, and 40 
boys have been selected for apprenticeship. 

The manufacturer pays a tuition fee of $50 a year for each student, 
and pays the student $5 a week for every week he works in the shop. 
Thus the cost to the employer, including tuition fee, is $180 a year 
for each boy employed. 
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In this case a cooperative industrial course has been introduced in 
a public high school. The course is of four years’ duration, but the 
first year is devoted wholly to literary studies. At the beginning of 


the second year any boy may, with the consent of his parents, elect 


the cooperative course. At the Fitchburg school, as in the case of the 
other two institutions considered, the class-room instruction and the 
work in a factory alternate with each other, a week at a time being de- 
voted, to each. A two-months’ trial period begins on the 1st of July 
preceding the beginning of the course of study in the school. For 
the session of 1908-9 20 boys were enrolled. 

The scale of wages paid the apprentice for shopwork in each period 
of about one thousand six hundred and fifty hours is as follows: For 
the first period, 10 cents per hour; for the second period, 11 cents; 
for the third period, 124 cents. No tuition fee is charged the student 
in school. 

Of the success of the plan thus far Supt. Joseph G. Edgerly writes: 

The manufacturers have expressed great satisfaction with the plan, some of 
them having expressed the opinion at this early day that these boys are supe- 
rior to those formerly employed. They are boys who have their eyes and ears 
open, who think and ask questions of an intelligent nature. * * * With the 
course mapped out, it is expected that a thinking, progressive mechanic will be 
secured—one who will be able to reason things out for himself, and thereby to 
derive for himself the greatest advantage that can be attained in his life work. 

This plan is carried out without any expense to the city of Fitch- 
burg. No special buildings or equipment are required, such as would 
be necessary in the case of a regular trade school. The boys work in 
real shops under actual business conditions, and the pay they get 
enables many to learn a trade and at the same time continue their 
education up through the high school. 

The Fitchburg News devoted a recent issue (June 17, 1909) largely 
to the results of an investigation of the cooperative system as carried 
out in the high school of that place. In the course of an editorial 
summing up of conditions the paper said in substance: 

Harly last year Professor Schneider explained his new system to a company 
of manufacturers in New York City, at a meeting attended by several men from 
the city of Fitchburg. These manufacturers came home, agitated the plan, and 
secured the interest of the local school board so that the same system was 
finally put in operation here last September. Results have more than justified 
this course. The most earnest enthusiast has seen his prophecies come true. 
It is a fact worthy of note that both the superintendent of schools and the 
manufacturers whom we quote in our news story to-day, and who now indorse 
the system unreservedly, were among the skeptics at the beginning of the year. 

For the first time, too, we learn what the boys think of the plan, and they are 
the ones most closely concerned and affected by it. Their replies are all in its 
fayor, and there can be no doubt as to its success and practicability. 
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Freeport, Ill., is reported to have also adopted a cooperative plan 
whereby high school students may work half time in factories. 


COOPERATIVE COURSE IN SHOE MANUFACTURING, AT BEVERLY, MASS. 


Beverly’s industrial school, planned along new lines, was opened 
yesterday for the first time with a registration of 42 students. 

Practical work was carried on at the model shop at the plant of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, at Elliott street, where an equip- 
ment costing $35,000 has been installed by the company. The line 
of machinery embraces machines and tools that are found in the best 
equipped machine shops in the country. The shop is on the third 
floor of building B, with plenty of light and with every convenience. 
While one division is working at the machine shop the other divi- 
sion is taking up the theoretical work at the high school. The divi- 
sions will spend alternate weeks at the shop and at the school through 
the year. 

The school is the result of the investigation by a special com- 
mission, of which George H. Vose, assistant superintendent of the 
shoe machinery company, was chairman. 

The shoe machinery company offered to fit up a shop at its plant 
at Ryal Side, and this made the school possible. The city appro- 
' priated $1,800, which will pay for the instruction, and the State, 
it is expected, will make an equal appropriation. The company will 
pay an agreed price for the finished product, will furnish the ma- 
terials at cost, and has made other concessions. 

The theoretical work includes mathematics, mechanics, chemistry of 
materials used in the factory, free-hand sketching, blueprint reading, 
mechanical drawing, English, civics, and industrial economics. The 
shopwork will bring the boys in touch with the spirit of the big 
factory. The combination of school and shop work will be one which 
will be watched closely throughout the country. There are two 
practical instructors, skilled machinists. The school is in charge of 
a board of trustees, of which Mayor Trowt is chairman. (Boston 
Herald, Aug. 3, 1909.) 


METROPOLITAN STREET RAILWAY COMPANY’S TRAINING SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK. 


The following circular was issued by Oren Root, general manager 
for the receivers of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, under 
date of May 15, 1909: 

To young men desiring to enter a street railway training school: 


It is my intention to establish a practical training school for young men, 
particularly graduates of high school, manual training schools, colleges, or 
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universities, who have had more or less technical training and who intend 
to enter upon the vocation of operating street railroads. 

It is the aim to make the conditions advantageous to the young man who 
has an inclination to enter upon work of this character, but who, from lack 
of knowledge of practical conditions, does not feel able to make a definite 
decision. Such a man, under the proposed plan, will be afforded an opportunity 
of acquainting himself with the details of this work, while at the same time 
receiving a salary which, with strict economy, will enable him to be self-sup- 
porting. He may thus determine for himself whether he is fitted and has a 
liking for employment of this character; on the other hand, the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company will profit by the experiment in that it will be possible 
to test the capacity, ability, and adaptability of applicants, who will constitute 
a body of candidates from whom men may be chosen when it becomes necessary 
to fill vacancies in the regular operating staff. 

During the first year, the student will be paid at the rate of $15 per week. 
In order to give him a general idea of the railroad system, he will be assigned 
to duty in the maintenance of way, the electrical, the equipment, and the 
transportation departments, spending three months in each department. [Here 
follow the details of the different lines of duty in each department. ] 

It is expected that the membership in this school will be limited to approxi- 
mately eight men at any one time, thus involving an assignment of two such 
men to each of the departments above mentioned during each three months’ 
period, but the employment of students under such conditions will in no way 
constitute a guaranty that they will be continued in the service unless they are 
found to perform their duties in a satisfactory manner. On the other hand, 
they will be dropped if they prove incompetent; but if they complete the first ~ 
year of apprenticeship, they will be definitely assigned to that department for 
the performance of the duties of which they have manifested the greatest 
ability, and dating from the time of such appointment they will be paid at the 
rate of $20 per week. 

After they have been so employed for one year, or, in other words, after the 
expiration of their second year’s service with the company, if there are any 
vacancies in the permanent staff of the company, these men will be given 
permanent positions; but if not they will be awarded a certificate of service, 
stating the character of the work which they have performed and containing 
such recommendation as they may be entitled to receive. 

It should be distinctly understood by those men who think they would like 
to take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded that the tasks which they 
will be called upon to perform will often involve night and Sunday work, as 
the street cars in New York City are operated twenty-four hours a day during 
the entire year. It is not recommended that any man should apply for such 
a position as above described unless he is strong physically and is prepared to 
perform hard work. . 

In considering applications, preference will be given to those men who have 
received a technical education, including such courses as electrical or mechan- 
ical engineering, as a knowledge of such subjects will be of material advantage 
to the student. The lack of such a training, however, will not preclude the 
consideration of an application, nor will it necessarily militate against the 
success of the student in departments of the company where this technical 
training is not indispensable. Applications will be received from men who have 
been out of school or college for several years, aS well as from men who are 
to be graduated this year. * * #* 
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FRANKLIN UNION, BOSTON, MASS. 


At his death Benjamin Franklin left to his native city of Boston 
£1,000, which was to be loaned at 5 per cent interest per annum to 
aid young printers in starting business. At the end of one hundred 
years the accrued amount was to be divided, a portion being con- 
tinued at interest for a second century, and a portion being expended 
in “ public works which may be judged of most general utility to 
the inhabitants, such as fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, public 
buildings, pavements, or whatever may make life in the town more 
convenient to its people and render it more agreeable to strangers 
resorting thither for health or temporary residence.” 

The fund thus created became available in 1891, but litigation was 
necessary in order to secure a construction of Franklin’s will by the 
courts. Accordingly, the supreme court was asked to construe the 
will, which resulted in the appointment of a board of managers con- 
sisting of twelve citizens. It was decided by the board to establish 
an industrial school, and the fund of approximately $400,000 was 
expended in providing a building and equipment. To provide for 
maintenance, Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave sufficient funds to produce 
an annual income of about $20,000. The school was formally opened 
in September, 1908. Only men who are employed during the day 
are admitted to its classes. Evening classes are held on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays. The season comprises seventy-two 
evenings. 

Courses of two seasons’ duration are offered in machine construc- 
tion, industrial electricity, steam engines and boilers, structures, 
architectural working drawing, and industrial chemistry. Courses 
of one season duration are offered in sheet metal drafting, mechanical 
drawing, industrial arithmetic and shop formule, estimating for 
architects and builders, firemen’s class, heating and ventilating, prac- 
tical mechanics, heat, and hydraulics, and gas and gasoline fixtures. 

If sufficient interest can be secured, Saturday afternoon classes will 
be organized in the season of 1909-10. 


ROCHESTER FACTORY SCHOOLS. 


During the summer of 1908 the board of education of Rochester, 
N. Y., made an investigation “to determine what form of education 
would best fit boys and girls to enter the industries of the city.” The 
supervisor of manual training was directed to visit a number of local 
factories and ascertain their needs and requirements in this regard. 
Superintendents and foremen were asked these questions: 


1. What deficiencies do you find in the education of the boys and girls who 
come to work in your factories which prevent them from rapid advancement? 
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2. Can you suggest any form of manual or mental training which would in- 
crease their earning power and make their promotion more rapid? 

In response to these inquiries superintendents and foremen of fac- 
tories indicated in substance the class of boys wanted, as follows: 

1. Boys who can apply the mathematics they have learned in school to the 
actual problems of the factory. 

2. Boys who can state their needs to the foreman clearly and concisely. 

3. Boys of wider general information who know something of the materials 
used and the processes of their preparation. 

4. Boys who will take an interest in their work and stick to the trade being 
learned. 

As a result of this investigation it was decided to open an industrial 
improvement school, and the Rochester Factory School, opened De- 
cember 1, 1908, was the outcome. An 8-room elementary school 
building was fitted up with rooms for shopwork, drawing, and study. 
During the spring term of 1909, 100 boys received instruction. These 
were divided into four classes of equal size, as follows: Class A, ad- 
vanced woodworking; class B, elementary woodworking; class C, 
advanced mechanical and electrical work; class D, elementary me- 
chanical and electrical work. 

The following is the course of study for the first year: 


Hours a week, 


Mathematics (2552252 ee ee es eee oe ea nE rN A Seo 4 
Drawinvgss--= Slo Se ee ee) ee re 5 
Hnglish 2 ee A! el ee es eee ee ee eee eee 34 
Spelling vi 53 22 ees Se Se eee ee eee 14 
Industrial shistory.2 25.5.4. 3 ae ee oe ee 13 
Shopworkijc-2 262-22 Sete ee tet Ee ao St ee ee ee ee 15 


The school is open from 8.30 a. m. until 3 p. m., with a half hour 
at noon for luncheon. On Saturdays the shops are open from 8.30 
a.m. to 12 noon. Only short summer vacations are allowed. 

Other factory schools are to be opened from time to time as the 
demand for them grows. Mr. Alfred P. Fletcher, formerly super- 
visor of manual training, is director of industrial training. (Circular 
of division of trades schools, New York, educational department. ) 


SCHOOL FOR APPRENTICES OF THE LAKESIDE PRESS, CHICAGO. 

The school for apprentices of the Lakeside Press was organized 
July 6, 1908, with the object of training competent compositors, 
pressmen, and other workmen for its many departments, some of 
whom will be able to fill responsible positions in the factory and 
counting room. As stated in the announcement of the school, issued 
May 1, 1909, boys have a hard time learning a trade under modern 
conditions: 


The workmen are either too busy, or have no inclination to be bothered, and 
as a result the apprentices pick up what knowledge of the trade they can, 
usually imitating some workman, good or bad, alongside of whom they may 
work. 
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To meet this situation the Lakeside Press takes boys and teaches 
them the trade under factory conditions, at the same time continuing 
their academic education. 

Only grammar school graduates between 14 and 15 are admitted 
as apprentice compositors to the school. For apprentice pressmen 
the age requirement is between 16 and 18. A contract is entered into, 
the firm in each case agreeing to teach the boy the trade, and the 
parents agreeing that the son shall remain as an apprentice for a term 
of years. The boys are paid $2.40 per week the first year, this being 
at the rate of 10 cents per hour for the time actually in the factory. 
The second year the rate is $3 per week. Beginning with the third 
year the rate is $5 per week, with a substantial increase every six 
months, until the scale of $20 per week is reached at the end of the 
apprenticeship. 

The students are in school three and one-half hours daily the first 
two years, one-half of this time being devoted to trade instruction 
and one-half to academic work. They also work four and one-half 
hours daily in the shops in different departments, where they select 
ultimately the department they will enter. After the first two years 
they will work regular shop hours in the factory, except two or three 
hours a week devoted to school work, this latter including a review 
of arithmetic with applications to the printing trade, algebra, physi- 
ography, and particularly English. 


SCHOOL OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY COAL COMPANY. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Company has opened a trial school for its 
employees at Lost Creek, Schuylkill County, Pa. The courses of 
_ study of the International Correspondence School, of Scranton, Pa., 
are used, supplemented by personal instruction. Employees are ad- 
mitted upon the application of their immediate superior. The only 
charge to students is the cost of the correspondence course. The com- 
pany provides teachers, rooms, equipment, and lecturers. The enroll- 
ment in February, 1909, amounted to about 100. The students were 
taking various technical courses, more or less directly connected with 
coal mining. 


XIII. HOME ECONOMICS. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 

A school of household arts was organized in 1909 as a division of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. As stated in its first an- 
nouncement for 1909-10, it is designed primarily to provide prepara- 
tion for teaching positions of all grades, from the primary school to 
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the university, in the special fields of the household arts and sciences; 
also for positions as supervisors of domestic science and art in the 
public schools, heads of departments in normal schools, and superin- 
tendents and teachers in training schools for nurses; also special 
preparation for various social workers who teach the household arts 
in connection with settlements and other social institutions. 

A two years’ professional curriculum, requiring the previous com- 
pletion of two years of academic or technical training in advance of 
the usual college-entrance requirements, leads to a bachelor’s degree 
in education. Graduate curricula for advanced students lead to 
higher degrees and diplomas. All candidates for degrees and diplo- 
mas must spend at least one year in residence. 

Not only is provision made for the training of teachers, but a 
proper combination of courses provides the necessary technical train- 
ing for institutional positions which require much the same equip- 
ment, such as those of household manager in school and college 
dormitories, hospitals, and other institutional households, dietitian 
in institutions, superintendent of school lunch rooms, manager of 
institutional laundries, superintendent of day nurseries, house deco- 
rator, etc. 

The courses given in this school are grouped under 10 heads: (1) 
Household arts education; (2) nutrition; (3) household chemistry, 
physiological chemistry; (4) foods and cookery; (5) textiles and 
needlework; (6) household arts, fine arts; (7) household administra- 
tion; (8) hospital economy; (9) physiology, bacteriology, hygiene; 
(10) house structure and sanitation. 

Special classes are provided for nonmatriculated part-time students 
who wish to perfect themselves in such subjects as household manage- 
ment, buying, household accounts, home care of the sick, care of 
infants and small children; foods, and cookery in its various divi- 
sions; and various divisions of textiles and needlework. 

In September, 1909, will be opened a building costing more than 
$500,000, and devoted exclusively to instruction in the domestic arts 
and sciences. One floor is devoted to foods and cookery, another to 
textiles and needlework, another to the application of chemical and 
biological sciences to household matters. There will also be various 
special studios and laboratories. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF MANUAL ARTS AND HOME ECONOMICS 
AT SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


On the 27th of March, 1909, Governor Gillett, of California, ap- 
proved a bill creating the above-named normal school, said to be the 
first of its kind in the United States. The legislature appropriated 
$10,000 with which to begin in August the work of the school in 
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training teachers for this branch of public education. Miss Ednah 
A. Rich, through whose efforts mainly the school was established, 
has been elected president of the institution by the state board of 
education. Teachers who have had a year of successful experience, 
rformal and university graduates, and students from such institutions 
who bring satisfactory recommendations, will be admitted as students. 
Previous preparation in methods of teaching, pedagogy, and psychol- 
ogy is required before entrance. The one-year course will entitle 
graduates to teach in elementary schools the special subjects studied. 
This state school absorbs the Anna S. C. Blake Manual Training 
Normal School, heretofore conducted by the city. . 


NEW COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


A University of Wisconsin bulletin announces (June, 1909) that the 
courses to be given during the next college year in the reorganized 
department of home economics of the college of agriculture of the 
university include three distinct lines of work adapted to different 
classes of students, as follows: 

1. A four-year general course with special reference to preparation 
for home making, leading to the degree of bachelor of science. 

2. A general course in home economics, including supplementary 
work in pedagogy, which will prepare students for teaching domestic 
science in grade and high schools. 

3. A general survey course in home economics for those desiring 
only a general knowledge of this subject, which may be pursued by 
students in the college of letters and science who are candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of arts. 

For advanced students, a teachers’ course will take up more ad- 
vanced problems, and an opportunity .for special investigation in 
home economics will be offered. 


STOUT INSTITUTE HOME MAKERS’ SCHOOL. 


Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., established a home maker’s school 
in 1907, designed to prepare young women for the responsibilities of 
home life. The subjects included in the course are the house, food 
study and cooking, clothing and household fabrics, care and nurture 
of children, home nursing and emergencies, and the social, industrial, 
and ethical relations of the woman in the home and in society. 
Eighteen students were enrolled in the course in the year 1908-9. 

In September, 1908, the institute organized a trade school for 
plumbers and bricklayers. There were enrolled 16 students in the 
course for plumbers and 1 in the course for bricklayers. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the Lake Placid conference on home economics, 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 1908, a committee on organization was 
uppointed to draw up a constitution and working plans for the 
American Home Economics Association. The committee submitted 
its report at the meeting of the teachers’ section of the Lake Placid 
conference at Washington, D. C., December 31, 1908, when the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association was organized. 

The object of the association, as stated in its constitution, shall be 
“to improve the conditions of living in the home, the institutional 
household, and the community.” It shall aim to advance its pur- 
pose— 
by the study of problems connected with the household; by securing recogni- 
tion of subjects related to the home in the curricula of existing schools and 
colleges; by securing the establishment and standardization of professional 
courses and schools for the training of teachers, and of home, institutional, 
social and municipal workers; by encouraging and aiding investigations and 
research in universities and by the state and federal governments; by publi- 
cations, professional and popular; and by meetings, local and national, that 
knowledge may be increased, and especially that public opinion may be in- 
formed and advancement made secure by legislative enactment. 

All who are interested in home problems are eligible to membership 
in the association. The association meets annually. It publishes 
The Journal of Home Economics, which is issued bimonthly. The 
principal officers for 1909 are Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., president; Mr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
secretary-treasurer. 


XTV. COEDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


Coeducation, or the instruction of both sexes in the same schools 
and classes, which is always a subject of more or less discussion in 
this country, has recently occupied unusual attention in States in 
which the policy seemed to be most firmly established. This discus- 
sion pertains entirely to the sphere of secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion. The elementary public schools throughout the country are, as 
a rule, coeducational. The few exceptions are found in cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard, in which free public schools were first established 
for boys only, and the subsequent demand for similar provision for 
girls was necessarily met by new buildings and accommodations. 
This arrangement affects but a small proportion—not above 4 per 
cent—of the pupils enrolled in elementary schools. 
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SEGREGATION AT THE ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 


Separate high schools have long been maintained in Boston (the 
old city), New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and 
New Orleans. In the West the high schools have universally fol- 
lowed the course of the elementary schools in this respect, and hence 
the experiment of segregation undertaken in the high school of 
Englewood (Chicago) some four years ago excited unusual attention. 

The following account of the experiment referred to has been fur- 
nished to the office by Principal Armstrong: 


The experiment in instructing boys and girls in segregated classes was begun 
in the Englewood High School, Chicago, in February, 1906. The entering class 
at that time consisted of about 150 pupils. Their programmes were so arranged 
that while they met in the same division rooms and studied in the same study 
hall, they recited all lessons in segregated classes. Classes were so distributed 
that every teacher who had a boys’ class had also a girls’ class. This was not 
only to give teachers a chance to see the contrasts, but to prevent the criticism 
that one sex was to be given the advantage of the better teachers. 

At the end of the first half year a referendum of the parents was taken on 
the two following questions: 

1. Do you feel that your child was benefited by being in a segregated class? 

Yes or no. 

2. Would you advise that the plan be extended to the next incoming class? 
Ninety per cent answered both questions in the affirmative. The September 
class, consisting of about 500 pupils, was segregated in the same way, and after 
a year’s trial a second referendum was~taken on the same questions, except 
that the ballots were accompanied by a stamped envelope addressed to the 
superintendent instead of being returned by the pupil to the school. The result 
of this larger referendum was that 85 per cent answered yes to both questions. 

The work was then extended to the second-year class, and now about 1,000 
pupils are being taught in segregated classes in their first and second years. 

The immediate result has been to increase the relative number of boys in the 
second and third years of school, and to materially improve their scholarship. 
Heretofore the scholarship of boys was far inferior to that of the girls. Now, 
with the adaptations of the work which we have been able to make, the boy 
comes to the upper classes better equipped than ever before. The former plan 
of giving both a boys’ class and a girls’ class to the same teacher has not been 
kept up, for the reason that it was found that not all teachers are equally well 
adapted to teaching both sexes. Nor does it follow that all men are better 
adapted to teaching boys than women are. As a general rule, however, boys do 
better under men teachers during these beginning years of adolescence. 

The most obvious facts beside those stated above are that pupils and parents 
like the plan. Pupils say that they get closer together, understand each other 
better, and are not so afraid of being criticised. The leading traits of the sexes 
are more marked and so the teacher can see better how to adapt the work to 
the needs of the class. The classification of pupils makes grading more perfect, 
and hence less friction. The teacher can develop her subject more logically. 
There is a little more reserve noticed between the sexes, and the opportunities 
for the smart boy to show off are considerably less. Boys will not tolerate 
conduct in the segregated class that all wink at if there are girls present to 
laugh. The discipline in the boys’ classes can be made more stern without 
making it unnecessarily severe on the girls, In some studies, such as physi- 
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ology, the work is made more personal, and in written work the boys’ habit 
of postponing the disagreeable task is prevented by supplying the needed will 
power for immediate action. In history the boy is interested in a different line 
of events than the girl and so makes greater progress alone, while in all studies 
that require observation and logical reasoning and experiment he excels. The 
girl excels in all languages, literature, and art. In mixed classes neither one 
helps the other, as each is impatient to go on in his or her own course. 

As principal of the school I am highly gratified with the work, and believe we 
are doing far more for both sexes than ever before. I wish to deny the impli- 
cation that boys are superior to girls because they finally become, or may become, 
intellectual leaders, or that girls are superior to boys as shown by the scholar- 
ship records of every secondary school. This experiment has shown me that 
each is superior to the other sex in the traits of character and the kind of 
intellect nature requires of each. We, the educators, have been at fault in - 
not recognizing that man and woman live and move in parallel courses, and that 
at the beginning of that period when nature is trying to differentiate the sexes 
we have been working against her by providing identical instruction, as if the 
life work of each was to be the same. 

My conviction is that we should keep the boy and the girl in the same high 
school so as to preserve the same social environment, but teach them in different 
classes so as to adapt the work to the highest needs of each. 


SYSTEM PURSUED AT THE CLEVELAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Cleveland Technical High School is organized on a plan some- 
what different from that which prevails in other schools of its class 
in this country. 

As stated by Mr. Elson, superintendent of schools: 


The boys and girls are in separate classes, with separate study halls. This 
arrangement exists, not for reasons of sex, but because of the widely different 
kind of work. The academic work in this school is related very closely to the 
technical or shop work, so that the chemistry which the girls have, being 
chiefly applied chemistry, is different from that taken by the boys. The same 
is true of physics, English, mathematics, ete. 


Practically, it will be seen that a school for boys and a school for 
girls are conducted in the same building under one direction. The 
prospectus issued by the institution states: 


The department for girls will have domestic science and domestic and 
industrial art for its basis, and around these studies the rest of their work will 
be grouped. Home-making courses are of greatest value to girls, and to train 
in this direction will be the aim of these departments. Cooking will be very 
practical and comprehensive, covering preparation and analysis of foods, the 
study of food values, and the preparation and serving of complete meals. This 
will be supplemented by courses in home planning and house decoration, taking 
up the study and arrangement of rooms, wall and floor coverings, study of 
furniture and pictures, draperies, ete. This will be organized with particular 
reference to economy and good taste. Segregated classes for the study of 
physiology and personal hygiene will give students an opportunity to acquire 
a knowledge of those things which are so essential to their future health and 
happiness. 
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This instruction will be supplemented by a complete course in home nursing, 
including first aid to the injured, the care of invalids and particularly of children. 
Instruction in our high schools has never been specific enough along these lines, 
but has been of a purely general nature. These courses are to be very practical 
and to the point, to the end that when a girl has forced upon her the care of the 
home and the family she will be thoroughly prepared for functions of this 
sort. Keeping of household accounts, economic home management, marketing, 
etc., will receive due consideration. 

Similar opportunities for specialization during the last two years of the 
course will be offered girls as are provided for boys. In most classes the nature 
of the studies and method of teaching demand a separation of boys from girls. 

The school has been in operation over a year, and is conducted on 
the basis of four twelve-week terms with a week of vacation following 
each term. The experiment of a summer quarter has been tried the 
present year, and a large enrollment is reported. The superintendent. 
expresses the opinion that this is the first instance in this country of 
the maintenance of a public high school all the year around. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN DISCONTINUED AT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The year has been marked by a few events that have excited 
renewed discussion of coeducation as related to universities. 

The admission of women students to Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., is discontinued by a vote of the trustees at a special 
meeting held in New York in March last, 30 out of the 50 members 
of the board being present. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That no woman be admitted to Wesleyan University in any class 
later than that entering in the year 1909; but nothing in this action shall be 
construed as in any way conflicting with the rights and privileges of any woman 
who may be or become a member of that class or of any previous class. 

Wesleyan University is a Methodist institution founded in 1831. 
Women were admitted in 1872, but they have never formed a large 
proportion of the students, and the present year numbered only 30 
as against 292 men. The alumni and undergraduate male students’ 
have manifested decided opposition to the women students, and it is 
understood that a number of the trustees who voted for the above 
resolution are not opposed to the idea of coeducation, but were satis- 
fied that women students would not be accorded proper recognition 
under the existing circumstances. 

Tt is understood that the proposition to establish a coordinate col- 
lege for women is favorably viewed by the trustees, but this would be 
impossible unless new endowments are forthcoming. A committee 
has been appointed to secure the needed funds, and if this is accom- 
plished a college will be established for women holding relations to 
Wesleyan University similar to those existing between Harvard and 
Radcliffe, Columbia and Barnard, and Brown and Pembroke. 
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COEDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 
VAN HISE. 


An arrangement in the University of Wisconsin for the separation 
of students by sex in certain classes, intended primarily for the advan- 
tage of the women students, excited apprehensions in some minds that 
that university might adopt measures discriminating against women. 
The fear of such action is dissipated by the following resolution 
passed by the board of regents, June, 1908: 


Men and women shall be equally entitled to membership in all classes of the 
university, and there shall be no discrimination on account of sex in granting 
scholarships and fellowships in any of the colleges or departments of the 
university. 

It is not out of place to recall here an important contribution to the 
discussion of coeducation made by President Van Hise, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in his address before the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz at the quarter-centennial meeting in Boston, 
November 6, 1907, which has been the theme of much subsequent 
controversy. 

Among special aspects of the subject unfolded in that address is 
that of a social problem arising from “the increase in numbers of 
men and women in coeducational institutions with no very serious 
purpose.” As a consequence of this increase, President Van Hise 
Says: 

There is undoubtedly a tendency among the women to regard as successful 
the one who is attractive to the young men—in other words, social availability 
rather than intellectual leadership is regarded by at least a considerable number 
of the young women as the basis of a successful college career. While this view 
may seem absurd, a little reflection will convince one that the tendency is 
perfectly natural—indeed, is as deep seated as many of the most-firmly 
established traditions in reference to the relations between the sexes. So far 
as I can see, this obstacle will always be a real one in coeducational institutions. 
A satisfactory solution of the problem of social affairs will only be accomplished 
-by a recognition of its existence, by the development among the young women of 
their own ideals through insistence that they shall set their own standards in 


coeducational as in the women’s college—that they shall not accept the standard 
of the least earnest fraction of the young men—that of social availability. 


A second consideration arises from a tendency toward “ segregation 
by subjects and courses.” On this point Dr. Van Hise says: 

*When, as a matter of fact, in a given course women, for one reason or 
another, become predominant; this acts as a deterrent to the free election of the 
course by considerable numbers of young men, and vice versa. 

To this natural segregation is added, he notes, “ segregation on a 
large scale by the establishment of courses and colleges which are 
practically for the one sex or the other.” Instances of this latter 
condition are the colleges of engineering, law, commerce, agriculture, 
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and medicine, essentially men’s colleges, and similarly courses for 
training the heads of households, established for women. 

Doctor Van Hise sums up his whole presentation of this case as 
follows: 

Blindly ignoring facts and persisting in an old policy, regardless of results, 
will weaken rather than strengthen coeducation. Believing as I do that the 
adoption of coeducation in the West, which has led to the higher education of 
' tens of thousands of women who would otherwise have had no opportunity to 
obtain a college training, has been of immeasurable importance to the nation; 
believing as I do that coeducation gives satisfactory scholastic results for both 
sexes, I am in favor of taking such steps as are necessary to maintain coeduca- 
tion in full vigor in the colleges of liberal arts. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
PRACTICAL LIFE. 


The general movement for the higher education of women has 
apparently not been affected by the action of particular institutions in 
regard to coeducation. The public sensitiveness with respect to this 
subject obscures sometimes the importance of efforts on the part of 
university authorities to bring about a fuller and better adjustment 
of their facilities to the requirements of professional and social life. 
The consideration of sex necessarily determines some of these ad- 
justments, since they pertain to the opportunities and duties that 
practical life presents to students after formal education is completed. 
For example, the provision for courses of instruction in domestic 
science and arts has special reference to women students. The im- 
portance of such courses is greatly increased by the call for the appli- 
cation of the knowledge and training thus imparted in new fields of 
municipal service and institutional administration. In view of this 
enlarging field of activity, the department of instruction in household 
arts at Columbia University has been expanded into a school which 
will open in September fully equipped with a laboratory building 
and studios costing over half a million. The comprehensive plans of 
this school include courses of instruction for the preparation of 
teachers of household arts in schools and colleges, as well as for the 
technical instruction of women who wish to be qualified to manage 
their own households or become administrators of larger institutional 
households. There are certificate courses for the dietitian and for 
the training of women who purpose to apply their artistic gifts to 
interior decoration, and departments of dressmaking, millinery, cos- 
tume designing, home architecture, etc. This school is more fully 
described on page 175. 


a“ Bducational tendencies in state universities,” by Charles -R. Van Hise, Educational 
Review, December, 1907. (See in this connection, also, an article on the movement against 
coeducation, by Wardon A. Curtis, Independent, Aug. 6, 1908, and one on the University of 
Wisconsin, by Edwin BE. Slosson, Independent, July 1,.1909.) 
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The regents of the University of Wisconsin have provided for the 
reorganization of the department of home economics, which is to be 
located in Lathrop Hall, a new building for women students, where it 
will occupy rooms specially fitted for its accommodation. 

Bedford College for women, one of the colleges of the University 
of London, offers a special course in hygiene extending over four 
terms. The calendar of the university states that the course is— 
suited to the requirements of women wishing to become factory or sanitary in- 
spectors, teachers of hygiene under county councils and inspectors and health 
visitors for municipal councils, health and education committees or other 
organizations for promoting the public welfare. The course is arranged on a 
scientific basis, and includes lectures on hygiene and public health with demon- 
stration visits and inspections, lectures and practical work in chemistry, 
physics, physiology, and bacteriology. 

Kings College, London University, has just organized in the 
woman’s department a three-year course in home economics, leading 
to the diploma of mistress of home science. 


PROVISION FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


In connection with movements relating to the higher education of 
women it is interesting to note the increasing aid and recognition 
accorded to women who devote themselves to professional or scientific 
pursuits. Among the few funds now available for women who are 
prepared for advanced study and research, the following may be 
noted: 

The Baltimore Association for the Promotion of the University 
Education of Women offers a fellowship of $500, available for study 
at an American or European university. In exceptional instances 
the fellowship may be held two successive years by the same person.* 

“The Society of American Women in London,” in combination 
with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs with which it is affili- 
ated, has founded a scholarship for women available at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or London University. The holder of the scholarship 
for the present year is studying at Oxford. It is hoped, eventually, 
to raise a fund sufficient to endow two scholarships for each State. 

The Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston, de- 
partment of research,’ offers a fellowship for an investigation of 
present-day conditions which concern the industrial life of women 
or the condition of women in industry. Two alternatives are pro- 
vided by the plan for the fellowship: One, an opportunity looking 
toward a college degree by combining work in college courses with 
training in industrial research; the alternative plan provides for the 


«The chairman of the committee on award is Dr. Mary Sherwood, The Arundel, Balti- 
more. 

>The department for the coming year will be under the direction of Asst. Prof. Susan M. 
Kingsbury, Ph. D., of Simmons College. 
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pursuit of research work at the Educational and Industrial Union 
alone, giving full time for one year of ten months with a fellowship 
of $500. : 

Bryn Mawr College announces 10 graduate scholarships, 5 open 
to English, Irish, or Scotch, and 5 to German women students who 
have attained a standard equivalent to that of the bachelor’s degree 
as given by any American college or university of acknowledged 
standing. The scholarship covers the fees for board, residence, and 
tuition at Bryn Mawr College for one academic year, and amounts to 
$405. 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION OF WOMEN ABROAD. 


The most important event of the year under review affecting the 
professional recognition of women is the action taken by the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England admitting women to 
the diploma of the college. 

The resolutions to that effect, adopted at the quarterly meeting of 
the college, held October 15, 1908, are as follows: 


Resolved, (a) That steps be forthwith taken to admit women to the exami- 
nations of the conjoint examining board in England, and to the examination for 
the diploma in public health; (b) that women be admitted to the examinations 
for the fellowship and to the examinations for the license in dental surgery. 

In accordance with this decision a new by-law relating to the ad- 
mission of women was made and ordained at the quarterly meeting 
of the council of the Royal College of Surgeons held April 1, current, 
and the same was duly submitted to the government authorities for 
sanction and ratification. 

This action brings to successful issue an effort that has been main- 
tained through twelve years of agitation and discussion. 

In the preceding report of this series attention was called to a 
memorial addressed to the fellows of the Chemical Society of Great 
Britain asking for an inquiry as to the views of the society as a whole 
on the question of admitting women to the fellowship. It is reported 
that— 


at a meeting of the Chemical Society, held at Burlington House on October 22, 
the president, Sir William Ramsay, announced that 1,758 voting papers had 
been received on the question of the admission of women as fellows of the 
society. There were 1,094 in favor of the admission of women, and 642 against. 
Some sent in no papers at all, and 22 papers were returned with no particular 
mark on them. The result of the ballot was received with applause. 


The following citation from a current journal is significant of the 
change that is gradually taking place in university circles of Eng- 
land relative to the recognition of women students: 


There was interest of more than one kind attached to a debate held the other 
day at the Cambridge Union on the question of whether the university ought 


2 See Englishwoman’s Review, January 15, 1909, pp. 61-62. 
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not “immediately” to admit the women who earn degrees to receive those 
honors. Up to the present, though the women students of Girton and Newn- 
ham may take the same examinations as men—and, as a matter of fact, a large 
number of those women have gained very high honors—the university which 
consents thus to examine their acquirements refuses to allow them to receive 
the degrees that they have thus earned. The last time the matter was voted 
upon was in 1897, when it was decided by a large majority of the graduates 
not to redress this grievance, and on that occasion the undergraduates of the 
period demonstrated hotly against the lady students. If the recent yote at 
their principal debating society is a sufficient index of the view of the present 
generation of young men, however, they are in advance of their predecessors on 
this subject, as a resolution to the effect that the university ought immediately 
to admit women to its degrees was carried by 147 votes for to 55 against. The 
mover of the resolution was the son of a lady who herself came out, some 
twenty-three years ago, at the very head of the list in classical honors. The 
lady senior classic, then Miss Agnata Ramsay, married Doctor Butler, master 
of Trinity, and it is their son, Mr. J. R. M. Butler, who moved the resolution in 
favor of giving women degrees—a charming tribute on his part to his learned 
mother.? 


The board of Trinity College, Dublin, has: elected a woman, Miss 
Constantia Elizabeth Maxwell, to be an assistant to the professor of 
modern history. Miss Maxwell is the first woman who has become a 
member of the teaching staff of Trinity College since its foundation. 

At the meeting of the Association for Maintaining the American 
Women’s Table at the Naples Zoological Station, held April 24, 1909, 
at the American Museum of Natural History, Miss Caroline McGill, 
of the University of Missouri, was appointed a scholar of the asso- 
ciation for research at the Naples station. The award of the prize of 
$1,000 offered every year for the best thesis written by a woman on a 
scientific subject embodying an independent laboratory research in 
biological, chemical, or physical science was made to Miss Florence 
Buchanan, D. Se. of London University, fellow of University College, 
London, for a thesis entitled “'The time taken in the transmission of 
reflex impulses in the spinal cord of the frog.” Miss Buchanan has 
been engaged in research work at the University Museum, Oxford, 
since 1896, and has published 16 papers. It is worthy of remark 
that, of the 11 theses presented in competition, 5 were sent from Eng- 
land and 1 from Canada. The subjects of 4 were morphological, 
2 bacteriological, 2 zoological, 1 physiological, 1 was in the domain 
of physical chemistry, and 1 in parasitology. The general average 
of these investigations was very high, distinctly above those of the 
three previous competitions. <A fifth prize will be offered in 1911. 


4See The Educational Times, April 1, 1909, p. 159. 
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XV. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


——_ 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS. 


The Third International Art Congress for the Development of 
Drawing and Art Teaching and their Application to Industries con- 
vened at London August 3-8, 1908. The following statements as to 
the sessions and scope of the Congress are taken from the published 
transactions: | 


The full sessions of the congress were held in the Great Hall of the University 
of London, South Kensington. Sectional meetings were held and special lec- 
tures given in the lecture theaters of the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
Royal College of Science. The international congress exhibition was housed 
partly in the Royal College of Art and partly in the reconstructed galleries of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, kindly placed at the disposal of the British 
committee by the board of education. 

The growth of the congress affords striking testimony of the increasing ap- 
preciation of the importance of its aims and its work. At Paris—where the 
first congress was held in 1900—there were 30 delegates aud 516 members from 
15 different countries. The second congress at Berne in 1904 was attended by 
172 delegates and 823 members (including associate members) from 21 coun- 
tries. The third congress had a membership of no less than 1,819, including 
299 delegates, of whom 74 were officially appointed by their respective govern- 
ments, and no fewer than 88 countries were represented. The congress exhibi- 
tion covered more than 60,000 square feet of wall space and showed the work 
of 21 nations. Exhibits were sent from countries as far distant as Australia, 
Mexico, and Newfoundland. An exhibit was promised from Siam, but at the 
last moment it was not found possible to dispatch it in time. To the regret of 
many, Italy, Japan, and Russia were unrepresented at the exhibition for various 
reasons. Exhibits from these countries will be looked forward to with interest 
He une next Congress.  *~ * '* 

The subjects for discussion at the congress were determined by the inter- 
national federation. They were as follows: 

(1) Drawing in conjunction with modeling and manual work. 

(2) The teaching of drawing in the professions; its definite inclusion in the 
university curriculum. 

(3) The training of art teachers. 

(4) The organization of professional art training. 

(5) Schemes of apprenticeship and scholarship. Progress made since the 
last congress. 

(6) Unification of signs and symbols in mechanical drawing. 

(7) Methods of disseminating ideas in art and of developing public taste. 

(8) International codification of terms used in the teaching of drawing. 

(9) Experiments made toward establishing methods of teaching young chil- 
dren adapted to their nature and capacity. 


The United States had above 200 representatives at the congress, 
including two members, Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, of Massachusetts, 
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and Mr. Charles M. Carter, of Denver, Colo., accredited as national 
delegates. 

In a report on the professional aspect of the congress, comparing 
the impressions made by the presentation of art instruction in this 
country and in European countries, Mr. Bailey says: 


In the matter of elementary art education we have led and still lead the 
world. Some of the problems we solved long ago our friends across the water 
are still discussing; certain principles with us well established, they still hold 
as experimental. In equipment, both for actual work and for training the taste 
through schoolroom decoration, in flexible and comprehensive courses, in the 
free use of drawing for illustrative purposes, in originality and spontaneity of 
result, and, perhaps most notably, in the teaching of color, the United States is 
conceded by all to stand first. In the work of the secondary schools and more 
advanced institutions our results do not appear to such advantage. The reason, 
I believe, is not far to seek. We have a different ideal, an ideal demanding 
more time for ripening its fruit. It is comparatively easy to secure mere 
technical finish, by aiming at that alone, to hold a boy who has never tasted of 
freedom, who knows nothing of the joys of free expression, of original design, 
to the painstaking production of a finished drawing after the manner of his 
fathers. It is quite another thing to fire a boy with the passion to think for 
himself, to see for himself, to express himself frankly and fearlessly in his own 
way—the very tap root of fine art—and to lead him to perfect his own technique. 

Our friends abroad lament our failure to secure good technique, but are in 
open revolt against their own traditions and conventional standards by which 
such technique has been secured. They envy us our freedom, our dash, our 
originality, but warn us against the methods by which we have retained these 
qualities in our work. Our ideals—thought first, technique later; originality, 
not mimicry ; personality, not conventionality ; the child first, his expression as a 
natural consequence—will give to our advanced work, one of these days, 
qualities which will place it in the very forefront of advanced art educational 
achievement. 


Mr. Leslie W. Miller, principal of the Pennsylvania Museum 
School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, says: 


Observers from this side are apparently pretty well agreed upon certain 
points that the congress, with its attendant exhibition, gave them a chance to 
observe. First of all, our observers are agreed that drawing, as such, is much 
better taught over there than it is with us. We do a good deal of hemming 
and hawing, and have a lot to say about the things that the study may be made 
to stand for and suggest, and all that, but we are all agreed that pupils of the 
same age draw a great deal better in the European schools than they do in ours. 
Second, we note that comparisons between the work of our high schools and that 
done by pupils of the same age over there are hardly fair, for the reason that 
they do not have in Europe high schools to teach everything to everybody, as 
we do, and that the work which they have to show over there is that of picked 
pupils, who go to schools that are devoted to technical aims, where a great deal 
more attention is paid to drawing than we give to it here. Third, we get 
all the comfort we can out of the fact that in America everything we have, 
such as it is, is for the benefit of everybody, without regard to class or capacity, 
and that along with our teaching of the subject goes a lot of work that possesses 
distinct value in the way of esthetic culture and general knowledge, which is, 
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we believe, quite as important in the long run as any direct results in purely 
disciplinary work would be likely to be. * * * 

In the very elementary grades our work is excellent, but the elementary 
flavor persists entirely too long. Higher up in the grades our standards too 
often go to pieces and drawing fails to keep the place that we claim for it 
among the things that are to be taken more seriously as essentials in all 
general education. 

We need, I think, to insist more on the disciplinary element in drawing, which 
we are, just now, a good deal inclined to fight shy of through a dread of becom- 
ing “mechanical.” It is just because it is so close in spirit to mathematics that 
it is valuable as a means of discipline. Our drawing should be definite and 
exact, which means that it should make the utmost use of exercises that admit 
of having their rightness or wrongness demonstrable.@ 


Mr. Carter notes as one of the most interesting discussions of the 
congress that on the earlier stages of art instruction. Among those 
who presented papers in this section were Doctor Kerschensteiner, of 
Munich, who has devoted several years to exhaustive study of the 
drawings of children. Mr. Carter cites the following conclusions em- 
bodied in the paper referred to: 


In the primary schools, at least, boys and girls require a different syllabus. 

Brush work should be preferred to all other technique in decoration drawing. 

As a rule drawing from nature can not be successfully taught in class before 
the age of 10. 

Where the systematic class teaching is begun at an early age it is desirable 
to organize it exclusively as drawing from memory following class discussion. 

Drawing from good copies should have no place in class work, but it may be 
unreservedly recommended for home work. 


Mr. E. Cooke, representing the Teachers’ Guild of England, who 
has given great attention to the same subject, differed from Doctor 
Kerschensteiner in several particulars. Mr. Cooke said in part: 


I want to say a word or two about the suggestion that Doctor Kerschensteiner 
made. We are working on much the same lines, but we have not come to 
exactly the same conclusions, and I should like to say a word or two about the 
conclusions to which he has come. First of all he suggested that in primary 
schools, at least, boys and girls require a different syllabus. I think not. at 
have never seen any reason why the girls and boys should have different 
treatment, either for drawing or anything else. I do not agree with .that, al- 
though I agree with nearly all but that. He said next that “decorative draw- 
ing should only be eliminated ffom the curriculum of the primary schools whose 
teaching staff show no artistic taste; the children themselves are invariably 
ripe for such exercise.” I think he is right about the children, but it should 
not be eliminated from any school. Children ought not to draw plants first. 
They should learn something of the shape of the lines and forms of which the 
plants are composed, and put these lines and forms in order. Order is the basis 
of decorative design, and every teacher in every primary school is able to do that. 

Then Doctor Kerschensteiner said that brush work should be preferred to all 
other technique in decorative drawing. What does he understand by brush 
work? The word has been confused intentionally in this country. It should 
refer especially to the powers of the brush itself. Drawing with the brush is 


* Lessons of the London Congress. School Arts Book, June, 1909, pp. 995, 999-1000. 
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not brush work. Brush work is the analysis and exercise of the peculiar powers 
of the brush, especially for design. The elements of brush drawing are, I 
suppose, ‘‘brush work.” * * #* 

Doctor Kerschensteiner said that as a rule drawing from nature can not be 
successfully taught in class before the age of 10. That is a very difficult point. 
In London children do not get much communication with nature itself, and, 
though I agree with Doctor Kerschensteiner that to begin drawing from nature 
is not according to the natural development of the child and may be injurious, 
I think that children in London enjoy that drawing so much that I hesitate to 
say it is wrong, if the teacher is a motherly woman who takes what the children 
can give without insisting on accuracy. There are teachers of that kind in the 
London County council schools. 

Then Doctor Kerschensteiner said that where the systematic class teaching 
of drawing is begun at an early age it is desirable to organize it exclusively as 
drawing from memory following class discussion. There, again, I am inclined 
to differ from Doctor Kerschensteiner. Much of it should be drawing from 
memory or imagination, or from the child’s own knowledge, but systematic help 
to the child may be given in the way which I suggested the other day. The 
child begins with its own scribble when it has hardly any ideas at all and 
evolves form. I think, and I am sure Doctor Kerschensteiner will agree with 
me, that to follow the development of the child we must find it out first. To 
follow its development is far more important than drawing from nature. 


The resolution finally adopted by the congress regarding art educa- 
tion of the young “ embodied in part,” says Mr. Carter, the follow- 
ing: 

Guard the child’s sensibility, make drawing an aid in developing all faculties. 
Subjects should be chosen from nature, familiar objects, and incidents of child 
life. They should encourage careful and orderly work, demanding some judg- 
ment, as opposed to mere mechanical copies. All illustration and objects of 
study should be on a large scale easily seen by all pupils. 

The theory and practice of teaching as applied to art should be especially 
studied by teachers. 

An important permanent outcome of this congress is the literature 
to which it gave rise. This includes: The Transactions of the Con- 
gress, edited by C. Myles Mathews; A Conspectus of Art Education 
in the United States (illustrated), edited by Dr. James P. Haney; 
and an Illustrated Handbook to the Exhibition, edited by Keighley 
Snowden.? 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CONGRESS. 


The Fifth International Dental Congress met at Berlin from the 
23d to the 28th of August, 1909. The invitation sent out by the or- 
ganizing committee stated that the meeting would celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Central Society of German Dentists, and 
that plans had been made to demonstrate by lectures and discussions 
at meetings and by an international dental exhibition the develop- 
ment of dentistry in recent years. 


«The last named was published at the offices of the congress, 151 Cannon street, 
London, BE. C. 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
; ARTS. 


The First International Congress on Domestic Science and Arts 
was held at Fribourg, Switzerland, September 29 and 30, 1908. The 
preparations for the congress had been carried on with great energy 
by the committee who inaugurated the enterprise, and with such 
success that the participation of nearly 700 members was secured. 
The programme was exceedingly comprehensive, no less than 72 
papers having been accepted for consideration at the sessions of the 
congress. Fortunately printed copies of these had been circulated, 
so that discussion was limited to the principal points in each. The 
value of the congress consisted chiefly in the opportunity it afforded 
for bringing together accounts of what has already been done in dif- 
ferent countries in respect to the training of women for duties of 
domestic and social life. For the first time it was possible to take a 
comprehensive survey of the systems developed in the countries that 
have taken the lead in this matter. From the information collected 
it is possible to recognize three distinct systems of training in do- 
mestic science and arts: The German, the Belgian, and the Swiss. 
While these systems are very similar, it was agreed that the Germans 
have the most highly elaborated programme; the Belgians have shown 
great skill in combining theoretic and practical training, and so 
shortening the period of instruction; the Swiss excel in the system 
of training teachers for this specialty. Great interest was excited 
by the examination of the normal schools of Fribourg, Berne, and 
Zurich, in which the training of teachers of domestic science and 
household industries is conducted in a truly scientific manner. 

The most prominent questions before the congress were, first, as to 
the general diffusion of instruction in domestic science and industry; 
second, the organization of special classes or school for a complete 
system of instruction in the subject considered; third, the training of 
teachers for this specialty. 

In regard to the first question, opinion was general that since the 
majority of girls can not continue their studies beyond the primary 
schools, it is important to introduce domestic arts into the elementary- 
school course, and for this reason they should be included also in the 
course of every normal school. 

The chief interest of the congress, however, centered in the question 
of the organization of a complete course of instruction in domestic 
science and the management of a home with all its varied demands. 
The wide scope given to this subject indicated that nothing less was 
purposed than the elaboration of a complete system of special educa- 


4The committee consisted of M. Python, president of the state council of Fribourg; 
Mme. de Gottrau-Watteville, Mme. Coradi-Stahl, and M. Jean Brunhes 
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tion for women. The programme approved by the congress for such 
a complete course of instruction includes the subjects here enumerated 
in the order of their importance: 

First. The selection and preparation of food, including the study 
of prices, nutritive value, advantages of a vegetable diet, the utiliza- 
tion of garden products, and the management of a kitchen garden in 
the country. 

Second. Clothing, including study of fabrics, cutting and fitting 
garments, and drawing, design and harmony of colors as auxiliary 
branches. 

Third. Principles and application of natural sciences, physics, and 
chemistry, as related to food; physiology and hygiene in their relation 
to health and heaithful living. 

Fourth. The care of children from infancy to the sixth year, having 
equal regard to their physical and moral natures. 

In order to make the instruction effective, it was urged that every 
school of the class proposed should include a fully equipped practice 
department. 

The congress agreed that passing beyond the exclusive circle of 
home, the course of instruction outlined should include the general 
relations and the social services of which the family is the center. 
Among the latter were mentioned, in particular, the three great evils 
that afflict society—alcoholism, tuberculosis, and infant mortédlity. 

The system of instruction advocated by the congress would require 
a certain maturity of mind for its mastery, hence it belongs to the 
stage of secondary or professional education. 

In the closing session of the congress a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for the establishment of a permanent international committee 
to collect and distribute information relative to instruction in domes- 
tic science and arts. The central office of the committee will be in 
Switzerland, at some place to be determined. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ESPERANTO. 


The Fifth International Congress on Esperanto was held at Barce- 
lona, Spain, September 5 to 11 of the current year. Mr. Herbert 
Harris and Mr. Edwin C. Reed were accredited as official delegates 
from the United States. It may be noted in this connection that the 
First Pan-American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chile, 
December, 1908, adopted a resolution strongly approving the use of 
the Esperanto language for international intercourse. Preceded by a 
preamble expressing the views of the congress as to the importance 
of this medium, the resolutions adopted were as follows: 

(1) The First Pan-American Scientific Congress decides to express to the 


American governments the pleasure with which it would view the call for a 
congress to which would come official representatives of all civilized countries, 
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with the purpose of solving the problem of the adoption of a neutral inter- 
national auxiliary idiom; and 

(2) It agrees to urge upon the Government of the United States of North 
America that, under its grand auspices, this desire of the scientific congress 
may be effected. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES. : 


Among congresses affording special opportunity for the inter- 
change of opinions and experiences on the part of professors of the 
same subject in different countries should be mentioned the Inter- 
national Congress on the Teaching of Modern Languages, organized 
by the Society of Professors of Modern Languages in France, and 
convened at the Sorbonne, April 14-17, 1909. The importance of the 
subject was particularly emphasized by the recognition accorded the 
congress by the French Government. It was placed under the direct 
auspices of the minister of commerce and the minister of public 
instruction, and the director of secondary education in the ministry 
of public instruction and the vice-rector of the Academy of Paris 
gave active support to the preliminary arrangements. All the lead- 
ing European countries had large representation in the membership ; 
naturally the delegation from the United States was small, but the 
presence of Prof. C. H. C. Wright, of Harvard University, who had 
been appointed as a national delegate from this country, was an evi- 
dence that the importance of the subject is appreciated by ourselves. 

The report of the proceedings of the congress has not yet been 
issued, but from fragmentary accounts in current journals it appears 
that while the various topics appointed for consideration were treated 
mainly from the standpoint of French professors, there was practical 
agreement on the part of all the delegates that instruction in modern 
languages might be so organized and conducted as to afford a mental 
discipline equivalent to that attained by the study of the classical 
languages. At the same time it was conceded that under present 
conditions this equivalent has not been reached. It remains for the 
professors of modern languages in the different countries to apply 
themselves to the problem of developing the educational resources of 
the subject upon which they are engaged. It was urged that, in addi- 
tion to the study of the grammar of the respective languages and the 
practice that gives facility in writing and speaking the same, the 
course of study should be extended to include a systematic and pro- 
found study of the history, customs, and manners of the peoples 
themselves. The proceedings of the congress have given a great im- 
pulse to the discussion of the conduct of modern-language courses in 
the principal countries of Europe, and the interest thus created will 
doubtless be greatly increased by the full report of the proceedings. 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


The First International Moral Education Congress was held at the 
University of London September 25-29, 1908. The widespread in- 
terest. excited in the preparations for this congress and the stimu- 
lating effect that it has had upon educational leaders in Europe and 
America justify a somewhat extended reference to the circumstances 
that gave rise to it. These are briefly set forth in the historical 
introduction to the record of the proceedings of the congress,’ as 
follows: 


In 1905 a new Italian education code was published, laying the utmost stress 
on moral education and making detailed regulations with regard to moral in- 
struction. In the following year a new Hungarian education code was issued, 
which is even more emphatic and detailed in its references to moral education. 
In 1905 a new Austrian education code came to light, containing a large num- 
ber of references to moral education. In Portugal an excellent manual of 
moral instruction for primary schools, as distinct from religious instruction, 
was officially published in 1906 and approved by the Cardinal of Lisbon (Com- 
pendio de Moral e Doutrina Christa, by Conego Manuel Anaguim, Lisbon; 
Livraria Ferreira). In the United States schemes of moral instruction have 
been elaborated in many places. In Germany the most recent reading books 
for elementary schools contain abundance of ethical matter. In Switzerland 
several cantons have taken distinct steps in the direction of drawing up moral 
instruction programmes. In Belgium excellent moral instruction syllabuses 
for primary schools and for training colleges exist. In France and Japan, 
where moral instruction has already been introduced, the subject is being 
studied with redoubled interest. In Russia the authorities are turning their 
attention to this subject, and finally, in England the code of the board of edu- 
eation for 1906 stated that “ moral instruction should form an important part 
of every school curriculum.” It is, therefore, not astonishing that 21 govern- 
ments were represented and that nearly 30 governments assisted the congress 
in one way or another. 


While these preparations were in progress the subject of moral 
education was earnestly discussed and societies were formed in many 
countries for the express purpose of stimulating action in this par- 
ticular. Among these may be named the moral instruction leagues 
of England and Germany. ‘The initiative with reference to holding 
a moral instruction congress was taken by the International Union 
of Ethical Societies at its conference held in July, 1906, at Eisenach. 
Tt was this conference also that gave rise to the international inquiry 
into moral instruction and training, the conclusions of which were 
published under the editorial supervision of Professor Sadler.? 

The preparations for the congress were vigorously pushed by the 
executive committee, with the result that auxiliary committees were 
formed in all the principal countries of the world and 21 countries 
were officially or semiofficially represented in the membership. 


@ Published for the executive committee; Record of the Proceedings of the First Inter- 
national Moral Education Congress. David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, 1908. London. 

> Moral Instruction and Training in Schools: Report of an International Inquiry. 2 vols. 
Edited by Prof. M. BE. Sadler. Longmans & Co., London. 
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A great service was rendered by the congress in thus bringing 
together in one comprehensive view statements of the present state 
of moral education in the countries represented in the congress and 
unfolding the subject in all its varied aspects. Permanent value 
was imparted to the proceedings by the publication of the papers 
that had been prepared with great care, and which were ready for 
distribution in printed form when the congress convened. Not less 
than 2,000 copies of the published papers were disposed of within 
four weeks after the congress met. 

In a memorandum prepared for the record of the proceedings of 
the congress, Prof. J. H. Muirhead, of the University of Birmingham, 
sums up his general impressions of the congress. Professor Muir- 
head notes in particular: 

(1) The “common agreement that in the formation of character 
we come in view of the true end of all instruction and training. Not 
in what children are taught, the information and dexterities they 
acquire, but in the use they are taught to make of them must we 
look for the standard and test of all systems of education. Going 
along with this was a cheering impression of the great amount of 
solid achievement, of which the facts reported from many countries 
told.” 

(2) The distinctive recognition of the fact that as a means of 
moral education “ the school is only a part and at the best a very 
small part.” Hence, “the extension of the leaving age and the co- 
operation of all religious and other educational agencies in continuing 
and solidifying the school teacher’s work are alone adequate to the 
situation.” 

(3) The difference that “emerged on the subject of the relation 
between moral and religious education.” The discussion, he says, 
occupied a central place, and the congress will be memorable for the oppor- 
tunity it gave of having the two great ideals of education, which for the last 
century have slowly been recognizing each other as mortal foes, clearly set 
forth in amicable public discussion by some of the ablest of their respective 
supporters. There was a dramatic element in the session which added to the 
sharpness of the antithesis. For the first half of the time it seemed as though 
the deepest issue would be confined to differences in doctrinal emphasis and in 
pedagogical methods. The wider question was first broached by M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, of Paris, who, in a short, courageous paper, made it clear that the 
leading French educationists had long ceased to regard religion as any part of 
the content of moral education, or as having any vital relation to it. Religion 
is to receive a formal acknowledgment. Children must be taught “ the respect 
due to the idea of religion, and the tolerance due to all its forms without excep- 
tion.” But for the rest they are to be taught that “the chief mode of knowing 
God consists in each doing his duty according to his conscience and his reason.” 
After M. Buisson’s speech everyone present seemed to feel that in the conflict 
of ideals he had succeeded in indicating the whole problem of modern education 
was contained as in a nutshell; all other conflicts were trivial in comparison. 
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It was not that the supporters of each of these ideals did not know before of 
the existence of the other, but that the authority and sincerity with which the 
speeches were delivered on both sides, the touch of personal conviction in men 
of international reputation, arrested attention, and gave a depth and a meaning 
to the several contentions which they had not before possessed. On the one 
side—which, for want of a better name, may be called the “ positivist ”—there 
was the emphasis on the concrete; the connection of conduct with social, indus- 
trial, civic, and political well-being. In character lie the issues of life for indi- 
vidual communities and humanity at large. Along with this went an uncom- 
promising claim for freedom of conscience and an insistence on intellectual 
sincerity as the very fountain head of moral rectitude and integrity of character. 
No individual or society can for long undervalue veracity and continue to count 
as a member of a spiritual community. As compared with the interests here 
involved, theologies and doctrinal differences, if advocated in themselves, are 
as unsubstantial shadows, while if they are turned, as too commonly they are, 
into a ground of intolerance and superstition—or, worse still, of acquiescence 
in existing social conditions—they are the most serious obstacle against which 
progressive forces have to contend. 

Just here the other side made itself heard. These defects, it was maintained, 
are an accident of particular forms of religion. What religion stands for is 
not a particular system of dogma or discipline, but a claim for the inwardness of 
morality—for the recognition of the eternal distinction between the natural 
and the spiritual, and, going along with this, of the reality of sin and the 
necessity of rising, through a grace which is not our own, from what is at the 
best mere natural goodness of heart to a vivid sense of the demand that our 
souls’ deeper attachments make upon us. ‘True, this implies the belief in the 
reality of these attachments; but this is itself part of the witness of conscious- 
ness. It is popularly called “ faith in God,” but its essence is not the belief in 
anything supernatural and transcendental, but the sense of a wider fellowship 
than that represented by any individual society, or even group or succession 
of societies upon this planet—the conviction that, in ways we are far from com- 
pletely understanding, the real underlying forces of the world are on the side 
of our best aspirations, that the ideal is the real, and is most real where it is 
most true to itself as an ideal. Nor is this faith mere matter of speculation. 
without effect on moral conduct. It is true that the connection is often misrep- 
resented. It is put on a false footing, and the faith itself compromised and 
forfeited, rather than fortified, by the advocacy of those who seek in it a super- 
natural sanction for moral conduct. But this ought not to prejudice us against 
religion, or blind us to the real influence which it has in purifying and refining 
character and in furnishing the natural breath of spiritual graces—humility, 
fortitude, resignation, hope, trust, joy—which live with difficulty in the more 
rarefied atmosphere of positivist belief. 

Are these two beliefs incompatible? 


In reply to his own inquiry Professor Muirhead continues: 


This was the question that was inevitably suggested by what all who were 
present recognized as a remarkable meeting. What was further remarkable, 
and was at the time noticed by some of the speakers, was that the answer to 
it was already hinted at in the very terms in which it was set. It was seen 
that neither ideal could really afford to ignore or repudiate the other, and that 
the hope of the future lay in a synthesis that should comprehend them both, 
and not merely compromise and compound between them.¢ 


“Record of the Proceedings of the Congress, pp. 9-10. 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


This meeting took place in Geneva, Switzerland, August 3-7, 1909. 
The greatest number of participants were of those who represent 
the science of physiological psychology, but while in Rome, 1905, at 
the occasion of the fifth congress, as many as 282 papers on the sub- 
ject of physiological psychology had been placed on the programme, 
the programme of the sixth congress announced only 40. The 
Danish philosopher, Professor Hoffding, caused the most profound 
discussion with his paper on the psychology of religious phenomena. 
Professor Thiéry, of Louvain, and Professor Nagel, of Rostock, 
reported on the attempts at standardizing colors, which report is 
regarded epoch making, though Professor Asher, of Berne, opposed 
the recommendations of the two savants. A committee was ap- 
pointed for further investigations and report. It consists of Pro- 
fessors Nagel, of Rostock; Asher, of Berne; Thiéry, of Louvain; 
Larquier des Bancels, of Lausanne; and R. M. Yerkes, of Columbia. 

Attempts were made at agreeing upon uniform definitions to be 
used in psychology; especially such German terms as “ Empfindung ” 
and “ Gefiihle,” which are rarely distinguished in common language, 
caused much trouble. Professor Kiilpe, of Bonn, read a paper on 
Gefiihle (emotions). Prof. Jacques Loeb, of the University of Calli- 
fornia, spoke on tropisms and their importance for psychology. He 
claimed that psychological phenomena could be traced to physical 
and chemical laws. He found much opposition to his materialistic 
view of soul life. The science of esthetics was represented only by 
one paper, on rhythmical gymnastics. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


The Pan-American Scientific Congress was held in Santiago, Chile, 
from December 25, 1908, to January 5, 1909. Twelve American uni- 
versities and three national scientific associations were represented 
in the congress in addition to the official delegation sent by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.* 

The general character of the topics considered is illustrated by the 
following statement quoted from a report of the congress by Dr. L. S. 
Rowe,’ chairman of the delegation from the United States. 


“The delegates of the United States to the Pan-American Scientific Congress were: 
Prof. L. S. Rowe, chairman, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Thomas Barbour, Harvard 
University ; Prof. Hiram Bingham, Yale University ; Prof. Webster E. Browning, Princeton 
University ; Prof. Archibald C. Coolidge, Harvard University; Prof. H. D. Curtis, Cornell 
University; Col. William C. Gorgas, Isthmian Canal Commission; Prof. Christopher W. 
Hall, University of Minnesota; Prof. Adolph Hempel, University of Illinois; Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution; Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, 
University of Chicago; Prof. Albert A. Michelson, University of Chicago; Prof. Bernard 
Moses, University of California; Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, University of Wisconsin; Prof. 
W. FF. Rice, Northwestern University ; Mr. George M. Rommel, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture; Prof. William R. Shepherd, Columbia University; Prof. 
William B. Smith, Tulane University ; Prof. Jay Backus Woodworth, Harvard University. 

>See American Review of Reviews, May, 1909, pp. 597-600. 
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Doctor Rowe says: 


In the social science, educational, and agricultural sections (three of the 
nine into which the congress was divided) the main subjects discussed were: 
(1) International law; (2) financial and monetary problems; (3) educational 
problems; (4) economic, social, and political problems; and (5) improvement 
of agricultural methods. 


In the same report Doctor Rowe calls attention to the distinction— 


between the scientific congresses and the Pan-American diplomatic conference 
which last assembled in Rio Janeiro in 1906, and which will next meet in Buenos 
Aires in 1910. These scientific congresses possess one advantage over the diplo- 
matic conferences because of the possibility of a full and free interchange of 
opinion, untrammeled by diplomatic instructions or political considerations. 
Although the conclusions reached do not take the form of treaties and conyen- 
tions, they possess the merit of expressing accurately the ripe judgment and the 
most advanced thought on the important problems confronting the republics of 
this hemisphere. Viewed in another light, these congresses mark the successive 
steps in the formation of a continental public opinion. The united and defi- 
nitely formulated views of the American republics on questions affecting the 
welfare of the continents must command universal respect. 

It was the good fortune of many of the delegates from the United States 
to visit Uruguay and the Argentine Republic on their way to or from Santiago. 
Not only was the traditional Latin-American hospitality shown them, but they 
were received with an enthusiasm so real and spontaneous as to leave a lasting 
impression on every member of the delegation. Far more important and sig- 
nificant than the cordiality of this reception was the universal desire to be 
brought into touch with scientific and educational activities in the United States. 
All the countries of Latin America have received, and still receive, their intel- 
lectual stimulus and educational inspiration either from France or Germany. 
There is a growing feeling, however, that the lessons of educational experience 
in the United States contain much of value and profit for the people of Latin 
America. While in Uruguay, the Argentine, and Chile, the delegates from the 
United States were constantly questioned with reference to our educational 
organization, and advice and suggestion requested as to the plan best adapted 
to introduce American methods into their systems. * * * 

The Santiago congress also served to demonstrate that in all the countries 
of Latin America careful scientific research is being conducted in all the higher 
institutions of learning, and that this research is being directed primarily to 
the solution of the distinctively national problems. Probably the most vivid 
impression carried away by the delegates from the United States was the fact 
that in every Latin-American country there is a group of serious students will- 
ing and even anxious to cooperate with their colleagues in the United States in 
the investigation of problems affecting the welfare of the people of this hemi- 
sphere. Every delegate from the United States returned with a better appre- 
ciation of the significance of the Latin-American civilization and of the mutual 
services which the culture of the North and South may render each other. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


Among the topics discussed at the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis, which met at Washington on September 28, 1908, two may 
be noticed here as showing the steps taken in our colleges and schools 
in relation to the disease. 
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The first is a paper by Prof. W. H. Norton, of Cornell College, 
Iowa, with the title “The colleges of the United States and the 
campaign against tuberculosis,’ in which the author describes the 
instruction given at higher institutions in regard to tuberculosis in 
connection with hygiene or social economics. As illustrations he 
cites (1) Columbia University, where in 1908 an entire term was 
devoted to seminar work on the social aspects and control of this 
disease; (2) the investigations of Professors Fisher, Bailey, and 
Farnham, of Yale, on the relation of tuberculosis to labor and tene- 
ment conditions; (8) the sociological work at the University of 
Chicago, where students accompany the patients of the college dis- 
pensary to their homes, and study local conditions and surroundings 
and the methods employed in improving the environment; and (4) 
the work of the University of Wisconsin, whose classes from the 
departments of political economy and sociology visit Milwaukee to 
study the social and industrial aspects of the disease. In many 
colleges the students are securing data as to the prevalence of the 
disease. 

From answers to a questionnaire sent to 200 representative higher schools 


of the United States it is found that about one-fifth are engaged in investi- 
gative work in tuberculosis. 


Colleges also furnish lecturers to inform the people of the danger 
of the disease and the way to combat it. University-extension lec- 
tures on tuberculosis are now offered by at least 15 colleges and 
universities. In some colleges tests are made of the air to detect bac- 
teria, and where these are found in too great’ quantity the rooms are 
disinfected with formaldehyde. In some colleges the students are 
prohibited from rooming in families afflicted with tuberculosis, and 
others have a regular inspection of dairy herds which supply milk 
for their boarding halls. Special lectures on tuberculosis are given 
before student assemblies in about one-fifth of the 200 representative 
colleges, while regular class-room instruction is provided in many 
colleges on the causes, results, and prevention of the disease. This 
is in addition to the propaganda carried on in the special depart- 
ments of biology and hygiene, sociology, domestic science, sanitary 
engineering, and economics. (The paper is given in full in Science 
for July 2, 1909.) 

The other paper referred to was presented by Luther H. Gulick, 
M. D., director of physical training for the public schools of the 
city of New York, and has for its title “ Tuberculosis and the public 
schools.” Doctor Gulick mentions four steps to be taken in protect- 
ing the schools from the disease. They are, first, the detection of 
tuberculosis among the pupils, which must be effected by a more 
thorough medical inspection than the perfunctory examination now 
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usually made; second, the detection of tuberculosis among teachers 
and prospective teachers. In a large number of American cities, he 
says, principally in the West, persons having tuberculosis are not 
allowed to teach in the public schools; and here also the detection of 
the disease depends upon the thoroughness of the medical examina- 
tion, which sometimes is performed carefully while in other cases 
it is not. 

The presence of tuberculosis among teachers must be regarded as of the 
utmost danger to the community—of more danger than is the presence of tuber- 
culosis in any other class of persons, for they, even with the utmost care as 
to the disposal of sputum, will cough in the air, and so expose every pupil in 
the room to contagion, 

The third step advocated by Doctor Gulick is the instruction of 
the pupils themselves “with reference to the fundamental facts 
regarding tuberculosis.” This is to be effected by giving instruction, 
at first, in individual hygiene in such a manner that the pupils will 
dadenstant and remember it, and later in the course the instruction 
should include personal, social, and community hygiene. The in- 
struction relating to tuberculosis would form part of the course in 
physiology and hygiene which, in accordance with the legal require- 
ments of the several States, extends practically through all the years 
of the school life. It will begin with simple facts within the child’s 
knowledge and be gradually extended from year to year, inculcating 
cleanly and healthful habits, until it ends with including public 
hygiene—the purity of waters, the cleanliness of streets and build- 
ings, and the lighting, heating, and ventilation of rooms. _ 

The fourth step in the preventive propaganda suggested by Doctor 
Gulick is the instruction of prospective teachers with regard to 
tuberculosis, in which, he adds, they are at present inadequately 
instructed at the normal schools. 

Besides these four specific or direct attacks upon tuberculosis, 
Doctor Gulick suggests other indirect means of preventing the spread 
of the disease, which he discusses under the heads of ventilation, 
exercise, playgrounds and playtime, and dust-free school buildings. 


FUTURE CONGRESSES. 


Among the congresses announced for the coming year (1910) are: 

The Third International Congress on Home Education, to be held 
in Brussels, 1910, in connection with the universal exposition. At 
the request of the Belgian Government an American committee has 
been formed to cooperate with the organizing committee in Belgium 
in the preliminary plans for the congress. Pree. M. V. O’Shea, of 
the University of Wisconsin, has consented to act as chairman of 


: 
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the American committee, a service which he rendered, also, in prep- 
aration for the first congress of the series, which was held at Liége 
in 1905. 

The International Congress on Administrative Sciences—This 
Government has been notified that an international congress for the 
discussion of administrative sciences will meet July 28-31, during 
the exposition of 1910 at Brussels, under the patronage of the Bel- 
gian Government, the Belgian minister of the interior being the hon- 
orary president of the congress, while the other ministers of state 
will represent their respective departments in furthering its objects. 

The circular issued by the organizing committee of the congress 
recites that the conception of the functions of public administration 
has completely changed within the last few decades. The general 
governments of the various countries and their subordinate divisions, 
particularly the cities and communes, have undertaken new duties 
and responsibilities which are constantly increasing and becoming 
more complicated and delicate. Hence, the attention which is being 
given to administration as a science by savants as well as by men of 
affairs has increased to such an extent that in many countries the 
universities have established special faculties of political and admin- 
istrative sciences to give formal instruction in these branches, while 
cities give exhibits of their methods of conducting municipal affairs 
at expositions, and even the general public now seeks to familiarize 
itself with the principles of administration. It seems to the com- 
mittee, therefore, that the time has come to synthetize this general 
movement in an international congress at which all matters relating 
to public administration, its organization, support, personnel, and 
methods should be discussed and compared. Accordingly, the aim 
of this congress is to bring together all those who, by their position 
or duties, or by the nature of their studies, are especially interested | 
in public affairs, and it is hoped that the best administrators of all 
countries will take occasion of the congress to give the results of their 
experience and studies. 

The congress being international, only questions of general inter- 
est affecting the greatest number of countries will be discussed, those 
which concern only some particular country being excluded. 

The five or six volumes of reports of the proceedings of the con- 
gress, which will be published in French, Dutch, English, and Ger- 
man, will afford, it is believed, a very complete and practical com- 
pendium of administrative science. 

Third International Congress on School Hygiene —In Volume I of 
the report of this bureau for 1907 a report was given of the proceed- 
ings of the Second International Congress on School Hygiene, which 
was held at London August 5 to 10, 1907. The third congress will 
meet at Paris, France, August 2-7, 1910. From the “statute” or 
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constitution of the congress it is learned that all persons interested 
in school hygiene may become ordinary members of the congress 
upon payment to the treasurer of the required fee (the equivalent 
of 25 francs) .* 

The texts of papers which members propose to read (and this priv- 
ilege is confined to members who have paid their subscriptions) must 
be sent to the general secretary at least two months before the meet- 
ing of the congress, and each should be accompanied by a short 
résumé which can be printed and distributed to members before the 
opening of discussion. Papers should not exceed 2,000 words in 
length and the résumés 300. While the papers presented may be 
written in any European language, preference will be given to 
French, German, and English, and papers written in other languages 
than these should be accompanied by a résumé written in one of 
them. Only those papers will be read at the congress which shall 
have been sent to the general secretary two months previously, and 
they must not have been published elsewhere. 

The congress will be divided into various sections with the usual 
officers as follows: (1) Buildings and school furniture; (2) hygiene 
of residential institutions; (3) medical inspection of schools and the 
individual records, practical results; (4) physical instruction and 
training; (5) hygiene of the school child, prophylaxis of contagious 
diseases at school, school diseases; (6) out of school hygiene, open- 
air schools, vacation colonies, etc.; (7) the teaching staff, its hygiene 
and relation with the homes and school doctors; (8) teaching of 
hygiene to the teachers, scholars, and parents; (9) time-tables and 
methods of education in their relation to school hygiene; (10) special 
schools for abnormal children. 

Standing committees in connection with the congress have been 
formed in the various States of Germany, and in England, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, Cuba, Denmark, the United States, 
Finland, Greece, Italy, Japan, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, and Switzerland, 
while similar committees are in process of formation in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Spain, Holland, Mexico, Peru, and Servia. 
From this statement will appear the importance which is attached to 
the subject and the widespread interest manifested in it in all parts 
of the civilized world. The officers of the proposed committee for 
the United States are: President, Dr. John H. Musser; vice-president, 
Dr. Arthur T. Cabot; secretary and treasurer, Dr. Thomas A. Storey. 
The other members, who are styled the “ executive committee ” in the 
circular of announcement at hand, number 231, include presidents of 


* Applications for membership should be addressed to the general secretary, M. le Dr. 
Dufestel, 10, Boulevard Magenta, Paris, and postal orders or checks for the admission fee 
to the treasurer, M. le Dr. de Pradel, 120, Avenue Hmile-Zola. 
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universities, professors of education, professors of physiology and 
hygiene in medical schools and universities, anthropologists, practic- 
ing physicians, school superintendents and principals, and professors 
of physical training from all parts of the.country. 


XVI. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION RELATIONS. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS—CONCESSION AS TO QUALIFYING 
EXAMINATION IN GREEK. 


[Copy of letter sent to members of the American committees of selection. ] 


Srymour Hovusr, Warertoo Puacs, 
London, S. W., February, 1909. 

Dear Sir: As you are aware, the University of Oxford exacts a 
certain minimum of Greek of all members of the university who in- 
tend to proceed to the ordinary degree. 

Greek has therefore formed one of the subjects for the examina- 
tion, accepted as exempting from responsions, which candidates for 
the Rhodes scholarships are required by the trustees to pass in order 
to become eligible. There is no immediate probability that the de- 
mand of the university in this particular will be changed. It has, 
however, been frequently pointed out that even the small amount of 
Greek required for this qualifying examination prevents a proportion 
of otherwise desirable candidates in the United States from compet- 
ing for the Rhodes scholarships. It is also claimed that some such 
students, who are unwilling to prepare the required Greek on the mere 
chance of getting a scholarship, would willingly do so when once the 
scholarship had been definitely awarded to them. 

The trustees are anxious, as far as possible, to bring the scholar- 
ships within the reach of every student of marked ability. They 
have accordingly decided that any candidate from the United States 
who has passed the qualifying examination in Latin and mathe- 
matics shall be eligible, even though he may not have passed in Greek. 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that Oxford University 
has not changed its requirements. Responsions, or its equivalent 
(and in either case Greek is a necessary subject), must still be passed 
by all who wish to follow the ordinary curriculum. 

American students who pass the Rhodes qualifying examination in 
all three subjects (Latin, Greek, and mathematics) will be in the 
future, as heretofore, exempt from responsions. Those, however, who 
qualify in Latin and mathematics only will be obliged to satisfy the 
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Oxford responsions examiners in Greek before they can offer them- 
selves for any examination which presupposes responsions. 

Moreover, it may be taken as certain that the Oxford colleges which 
accept scholars so selected will expect them to pass the Greek of 
responsions on coming into residence. A responsions examination is 
held at Oxford toward the end of September in each year. Rhodes 
scholars, therefore, who have not passed the qualifying examination 
in Greek should be prepared to come to Oxford in time for this 
examination. As it is expected that hereafter the election of scholars 
will be completed by the end of December in each year, a scholar-elect — 
will have nine months in which to master the amount of Greek re- 
quired. Experience has shown that this allows ample time for a 
student of ability. 

This concession is made to meet exceptional cases, but the trustees 
hope that the great majority of candidates will still pass the qualify- 
ing examination as heretofore in all three subjects, since thus the 
scholar will have no further trouble with Greek, but will be at liberty 
to devote the nine months subsequent to his election to subjects more 
germane to the line of study which he proposes to follow at Oxford. 

Believe me, yours, very truly, 
Gro. R. Parkin. 


OXFORD LEGISLATION REGARDING COLUMBIA STUDENTS. 


In a meeting of the convocation of Oxford University held on May 
12, 1908, the following decree with reference to students of Columbia 
University was promulgated : 


1. That any member of Columbia University, New York, who, having satisfied 
the examiners in elementary Greek for admission, shall also have either received 
the grade of B or higher for courses in Greek aggregating at least six points, or 
received the grade of C or higher for courses in Greek aggregating at least ten 
points, shall be deemed to have shown a sufficient knowledge of Greek as re- 
quired by the provisions of Statute II, section 9, “On students from foreign 
universities ” (cl. 11). 

2. That any member of Columbia University, New York, who shall have pur- 
sued at that university a course of study extending over two years at the least, 
and shall have completed at least 72 points toward the degree of bachelor of arts 
or bachelor of* science, including all the prescribed subjects, and shall have 
received throughout the grade of © or higher, shall be eligible for admission to 
the status and privileges of a foreign junior student. 

8. That any member of Columbia University, New York, who shall have pur- 
sued at that university a course of study extending over three years at the least, 
and who shall have completed at least 94 points toward the degree of bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of science, including all prescribed work, and shall have 
obtained either (a) third year or final general honors, or (0b) the degree of 
bachelor of arts or bachelor of science with final departmental or divisional 
honors, shall be eligible for admission to the status and privileges of a foreign 
senior student. 
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On November 21, 1908, there was formed in New York City the 
American-Scandinavian Society. Its object is to encourage and 
organize cultural intercourse between the United States and Scandi- 
navia, especially by facilitating and promoting the following two 
forms of intercourse: 

1. Mutual visits of lecturers on scientific, professional, social, and other 
questions. The lecturers may be professors, teachers, or others. 

2. Mutual visits of students, the word “student” being used in its widest 
sense. These students may themselves be teachers, who may study educational 
features, and take certain courses at the universities or technical institutes; for 
Scandinavians visiting this country a study of the English lauguage will always 
be one of the objects of their visit. The students may also be undergraduates 
or graduates from colleges or technical schools, completing their education by 
a course at the foreign institution of learning. Finally, the students may be 
young men wishing to study industry, art, commerce, agriculture, or some 
profession. 


UNITED STATES UNIVERSITIES CLUB, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The Bureau of Education has received information, through the 
Secretary of State, that a social club with the title “The United 
States Universities Club ” was organized in Buenos Aires on August 
4, 1909, at the American legation. There were enrolled 130 members, 
of whom 66 were present, representing 39 colleges and universities 
in the United States, but the membership includes Argentines as well 
as North Americans. Hon. Charles H. Sherril (Yale ’89), the 
American minister to Argentina, was elected president of the club 
and Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler (Harvard ’05), secretary. 

In his address upon this occasion Mr. Sherril spoke of the great 
esteem felt among American university graduates for the name of 
the Argentine President, Sarmiento, because of his great service 
to education in Argentine Republic, but especially because of his 
admiration of the United States and the North American system of 
education, which led him to bring American teachers to his own 
country to establish a similar system there. The club was really 
founded, Mr. Sherril stated, in memory of President Sarmiento. 
Tn his letter to the Secretary of State, Minister Sherril expresses the 
hope that the club will be a factor in increasing the sympathetic 
understanding between Argentine Republic and the United States, 
and comments upon the cordial manner in which the Argentine young 
men received the plan and purposes of the club and their activity as 
members. ; 

The North American universities and colleges mentioned as being 
represented were the following: Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, Williams, Brown, United States Naval 
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Academy, Holy Cross, Pennsylvania College, Ohio State, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, universities of Llinois, 
Michigan, and Chicago, New York College of Dentistry, Bates Col- 
lege, Dickinson, Mount St. Mary’s College, Albany Medical College, 
Chicago Veterinary College, Pratt Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Bucknell University, Drexel Institute, Butler College, German 
Wallace College, Iowa College, Hamline University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Rensselaer Polytechnic, Boston University, and University 
of Missouri. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By a joint resolution approved May 25, 1908, Congress provided 
for the remission of a portion of the Chinese indemnity for losses and 
expenses incurred during the so-called “ Boxer disturbances” in 
China in 1900. The arrangements approved by the President pro- 
vide for the remission of the following amounts in each of the years 
indicated : 


Amount Amount 
remitted Year. remitted 
yearly. yearly. 
$483, 094, 90° 1925. oe ce akcacesncacaaccne sees eae $790, 195. 99 
483004290) || 1926 2 sonwat . oases 2 ee eee 790, 196. 00 
541 3198. 78:4| 102722. ee es. 22h ee ae cee eee 790, 195. 99 
541,498. 78 lOQ8aes. Sisceeteece. a eeceeeees 790, 196. 00 
541; 198. 78: \| 1920 toe Fe oe cas cee cine eee 790, 195. 99 
§41,198778 it19380322¢08. 82223 tos Sate ee 790, 196. 00. 
124, 008, G2 19ST ko ccc cece ee cece es Cee 790, 195. 99 
1290; 196; OD) [1082 : stones. =. eas tee et ee cee 1, 380, 378. 35 
290,196. 00. )}f 1033.2o 2 aoa cece cares. cabot eee 1, 380, 378. 34 
790, 196.:00 ||, 19849s222cee 2 . Ao See eee ree 1, 380, 378. 34 
£90, 195; 90:1} 1935 sa= eases ae eee eee 1, 380, 378. 35 
790; 106.00: |] 1986 73.156 22. 3. ces se ee Se 1, 380, 378. 43 
490, 195: 99) 198i ce.co gute tee sees S20 aes ee ee , 380, 3 
79051055900 tl 1988.45. S28 > 2 25, ELE aes ee 1, 380, 378. 35 
790, 106007! LOGOS Se estes « eeceice on cial era eee a orem 1, 380, 378. 34 
790; 196500%)|b 3040. eo oes eee ofa. See Ce 1, 380, 378. 36 


In his message to Congress recommending the remission of a 
portion of the indemnity the President said: 

This nation should help in every practicable way in the education of the 
Chinese people, so that the vast and populous Empire of China may gradually 
adapt itself to modern conditions. One way of doing this is by promoting the 
coming of Chinese students to this country and making it attractive to them to 
take courses at our universities and higher educational institutions. Our edu- 
eators should, so far as possible, take concerted action toward this end. 

The action of Congress was communicated to Prince Ch’ing, presi- 
dent of the board of foreign affairs of China, by the American 
minister, Mr. Rockhill, under date of July 11, 1908. In his letter of 
acknowledgment, dated July 14, 1908, the president of the board of 
foreign affairs of China says: 


The Imperial Government, wishing to give expression to the high value it 
places on the friendship of the United States, finds in its present action a 
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favorable opportunity for doing so. Mindful of the desire recently expressed 
by the President of the United States to promote the coming of Chinese students 
to the United States to take courses in the schools and higher educational institu- 
tions of the country, and convinced by the happy results of past experience of 
the great value to China of education in American schools, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has the honor to state that it is its intention to send henceforth yearly to 
the United States a considerable number of students there to receive their 
education. 


Under the same date the board of foreign affairs notified the 
American minster that— 


It has now been determined that from the year when the return of the 
indemnity begins 100 students shall be sent to America every year for four 
years, so that 400 students may be in America by the fourth year. From the 
fifth year and throughout the period of the indemnity payments a minimum of 
50 students will be sent each year. 

As the number of students will be very great, there will be difficulty in 
making suitable arrangements for them. Therefore, in the matter of choosing 
them, as well as in the matter of providing suitable homes for them in America 
and selecting the schools which they are to enter, we hope to have your advice 
and assistance. The details of our scheme will have to be elaborated later, 
but we take this occasion to state the general features of. our plan, and ask you 
to inform the American Government of it. We sincerely hope that the American 
Government will render us assistance in the matter. 


- Under date of December 29, 1908, the President of the United 
States issued instructions directing the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States— 


to aid in all appropriate ways within his power in the carrying out of the 
plans of the Chinese Government for the education of students in America. 


The following proposed regulations for the students to be sent to 
America were formulated by the Chinese Government: 


I. General statement. 


The students to be sent to America are to be supported out of the indemnity 
fund remitted by the United States. It is proposed to memorialize the Throne 
fixing the number of students to be sent abroad, with a statement of the general 
arrangements made for them, and at the same time to notify the American 
minister. 

The board of foreign affairs will be responsible for the establishment of the 
training schools and the appointment of the superintendent of students. 

The board of education will be responsible for the examination of the students 
after their graduation, as the board of foreign affairs may invite the board of 
education. 

The officials appointed by the board of foreign affairs and the American 
legation shall be jointly responsible for the selection of the students who are 
to be sent to America, and for their distribution in American educational 
institutions. 

II. The general purpose. 


The aim in sending students abroad at this time is to obtain results in solid 
learning. Highty per cent of those sent will specialize in industrial arts, agri- 
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culture, mechanical engineering, mining, physics and chemistry, railway engi- 
neering, architecture, banking, railway administration, and similar branches, 
and 20 per cent will specialize in law and the science of government. 


III. Qualification of students. 


The requirements will be— 

(a) General intelligence. 

(6) Good character. 

(c) Good health. 

(d) Respectable social position. 

(e) Suitable age. ; 

(f) Knowledge of Chinese sufficient to write an essay of several hundred 
characters. 

(g) General knowledge of Chinese classical literature and history. 

(h) Knowledge of English sufficient to enable the student to enter an Ameri- 
can university or technical school. 

(4) The completion of a preparatory course in general studies. 


IV. The method of nomination of candidates. 


The board of education will choose the most promising students from all the 
schools and present them for examination. The board of foreign affairs will 
also call for applications. Students of both these classes must be fully up to 
the required standard or they will not be accepted as candidates. (Detailed 
regulations will be drawn up later.) 


V. The examination and choice of students. 


Officials appointed by the board of foreign affairs and one official appointed 
by the American legation will consult together and report to the board the 
detailed method of procedure. There shall be three tests: 

(a) Candidates must be inspected as to their physical condition by western 
trained physicians. 

(0) They must pass in Chinese. 

(c) They must pass in English and general branches. 

(Detailed regulations will be issued later.) 


VI. The training school. 


The board of foreign affairs will establish a training school for students going 
to America (or branch schools will be established at Tientsin, Hankow, and 
Canton for the convenience of students from the different provinces). All the 
accepted candidates will enter this school or schools. Those sent out the first 
year will be trained for six months and those sent hereafter will be trained for 
one year. During this time the character and ability of the students will be 
closely inspected and only those found satisfactory will be sent abroad. Those 
found unsuitable will be rejected. (Detailed regulations will be issued later.) 


VII. The superintendence of the students abroad. 


At Washington, Chicago, or some other suitable place centrally located the 
office of the general superintendent will be established. Some one who has grad- 
uated from an A:nerican university and who has a reputation for ability will be 
appointed superintendent of students, and four or five assistants will be ap- 
pointed to attend to the placing of the students, to their finances, and to inspect 
their studies. These will make regular reports. (Detailed regulations will be 
issued later.) 
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VIII. 


After the students have completed their courses of study and obtained their 
diplomas they will be presented by the board of foreign affairs to the board of 
education to be examined according to the regulations, and they will receive 
rank as may be determined by the board of education. 


NUMBER OF CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement respecting the education of Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States is taken from an article in the Outlook 
for November 28, 1908, by Mr. George Marvin, who has been for 
some time in official connection with the Chinese Government: 


The disposition on the part of the Chinese Government to send picked students 
to America for their education, although interrupted for many years after the 
first set of 20 came in 1872, has since 1890 shown a comparatively steady growth. 
During the past year 155 Chinese students were maintained at various educa- 
tional institutions in this country on foundations provided either by the imperial 
or the provincial governments. Out of this number, 71 are under the charge 
of the imperial Chinese legation at Washington; 27 are under the direction of 
Chang-Chuan, commissioner of education for the viceroyalties of Hupuh and 
Kiangnam; 57 others have been during the past year under the direction of 
Doctor Tenny, at present Chinese secretary of our legation at Peking. These 
last, although coming from various parts of the Empire, all received their 
elementary education at the Peyang College, in Tientsin, of which Doctor Tenny 
was formerly principal. At the request of Yuan-Shih-Kai, then viceroy of 
Chihli, of which province Tientsin is the chief city, Doctor Tenny in 1906 
assumed charge at Cambridge of the Peiyang candidates sent to America, inelud- 
ing those now in Harvard and the various other colleges where, at his sugges- 
tion, they were quartered. Since Doctor Tenny’s return in July last to Peking, 
his position has been filled by the appointment of Mr. H. F. Merrill, for many 
years commissioner of customs at Tientsin. 

Quite apart from this official recognition of the advantages of an American 
education, many Chinese families send their sons, at their own expense, to 
schools and colleges in this country. It has been impossible to procure exact 
statistics of the number of these privately supported students, but, according 
to the best advices obtainable at the Chinese legation, there are about 200. 


PERSONNEL OF EXCHANGE PROFESSORS. 


On September 3, 4, and 5, 1908, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, New York City, lectured before the 
faculty and guests of the University of Copenhagen, Denmark. The 
subjects of the lectures were “The American as a political type,” 
“The American apart from his Government,” and “'The American 
and the intellectual life.” These lectures were the second of a series 
in the programme for an exchange of professors between American 
and Danish educational institutions. 'The American minister to. Den- 
mark reports that— 


the effect was good. The leading journals gave full accounts of the lectures, 
and from many sources I have heard favorable comments on the satisfactory 
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results to be accomplished by this scheme of university professional inter- 
changes. 

The trustees of Columbia University have appointed Prof. Otto 
Jespersen, Ph. D., of the University of Copenhagen, professor of 
English philology in Columbia for the academic year 1909-10. He 
will offer two lecture courses—one on phonetics, open to all language — 
students, and one on historical English grammar. He will also give 
a seminar course on special problems of English syntax. (Columbia 
University Quarterly, March, 1909, p. 217.) 

The Kaiser Wilhelm professor at Columbia University for 1909-10 
is Dr. Karl Runge, of Gottingen. Doctor Runge’s first original work 
was in pure mathematics. His most recent specialty, and one upon 
which he will give a course at Columbia, is the study of graphical 
methods in physical and technological research. 

Prof. Kugen Kiihnemann, of Breslau, served at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the year 1908-9 as visiting German professor of German 
literature, and Prof. Joseph Redlich, of Vienna, was appointed lec- 
turer on government for the second half of the academic year. Dr. 
W. M. Davis, professor of geology at Harvard, served at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin during the year. Doctor Davis lectured during the 
first semester. 

Prof. George Foot Moore, Frothingham professor of the history 
of religion, has been selected as Harvard exchange professor at the 
University of Berlin for the academic year 1909-10. 

From the German universities Harvard has selected Edward Myer, 
professor of ancient history in the University of Berlin, to teach at 
Harvard during the first half year. 

Prof. Bliss Perry, of the department of English of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Harvard lecturer at the University of 
Paris and other French universities for 1909-10. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Berliner Tageblatt reports that there has been in existence, 
since 1905, an international union of national teachers’ associations in 
‘ Europe. It held its last meeting in London. To this union belong 
the German National Teachers’ Association, with 116,000 paying 
members; the English Teachers’ Union, with 61,000; the Bohemian 
society, with 8,000; the Bulgarian society, with 4,000; the Union 
of Netherlandish Teachers, with 8,000; the Holland Teachers’ Guild, 
with about 8,000; the French Lay Teachers’ Association, with 60,000; 
the Belgian, with 6,500; and the Association of Luxemburg, with 
1,500, making a total of 273,000 paying members. The following 
associations have indicated their desire to join the union: The 
Italian, Norwegian, Danish, Spanish, Polish, Swiss, Hungarian, and 
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Croation teachers’ associations. In the last annual report of the 
bureau, or central office of the union, the activities of each association 
during the preceding year are given. A brief synopsis of the report 
may show that, despite all national animosities, there are a number of 
important points of contact in the professional aspirations of the 
teachers of Europe to aid in securing a better mutual international 
understanding. 

The English union chiefly occupied itself with the proposed re- 
vision of the school law then before Parliament. Another object in 
view of the English teachers was the diminution in the size of the 
classes, which in many places still have between 60 and 80 pupils; 
adequate pay for teachers—the universal demand in every civilized 
nation—engaged the English teachers also. 

The Belgian Teachers’ Association is waging a war with the cler- 
icals in favor of a system of secular common schools open to all chil- 
dren of whatever religious denomination. Special attention was 
given in this Kingdom to a revision of the law dealing with teachers’ 
pensions. 

The Bulgarian Teachers’ Society passed through a crisis. A 
former government considered teachers dangerous to the State, and 
submitted to Parliament two bills, subsequently passed, which pro- 
hibited teachers from being or becoming members of the teachers’ 
society, and likewise from participating in political affairs (elec- 
tions). The teachers would not submit to a loss of the rights and 
prerogatives of citizenship, and accordingly held meetings in which 
the two laws were denounced and resolutions passed which called for 
disobedience to these laws so hostile to the profession. The Govern- 
ment replied by discharging from office 500 delegates to the meetings 
of the society, but it did not dissolve the latter. Happily, a more 
liberal government coming into power at the beginning of 1908, all 
the discharged teachers were promptly reinstated, and the laws con- 
cerning the political rights of teachers were revised and purged of 
their objectionable features. 

In Italy, the teachers secured an increase of the minimum salary 
from 560 to 750 lire ($108 to $145), and an increase of the maximum 
salary from 1,350 to 1,500 lire ($260 to $290), with annual increases 
of 100 lire for a number of years. Success in Italy, as well as in 
other countries, was possible only through united action on the part 
of the teachers, who begin to recognize their own power as intel- 
lectual leaders in cities, towns, and villages. 

In Fran¢e, also, an improvement in wages was secured through the 
efforts of the National Association of Lay Teachers. This associa- 
tion demanded for every school district the appointment of a pro- 
fessional commission, which is to take part in the administration of 
schools, and deal with questions of discipline, course of study, text- 
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books, and other exclusively pedagogical affairs. The Government 
has acknowledged these demands in principle, and has decreed the 
appointment of such commissions, though with prerogatives much 
more limited than originally demanded. 

In Denmark the National Teachers’ Union aims at an improve- 
ment in the teachers’ professional preparation, and at better school 
supervision. Their wishes concerning more liberal wages have been 
met to a gratifying degree, since the Government has granted a 
uniform increase of 25 per cent. 

The Berliner Tageblatt closes its account of the London inter- 
national meeting with the following words: 

Everywhere the same picture: The teachers in battle array! ‘The teachers 
fighting for bread, for political liberty and social advancement, for the liberty 


of the school against the attacks of state and church, and for a just appre- 
ciation and valuation of their labor and their honor. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


During the summer semester of 1908 there were 3,594 foreign stu- 
dents enrolled in the 21 German universities, according to a statement 
in the Kélnische Zeitung, against 3,869 in the winter of 1907-8, 3,766 
in the summer of 1907, 3,889 two years ago, 2,819 four years ago, 
and 1,200 in 1881. In comparison with the winter semester of 1906-7, 
during which the number of foreign students reached the maximum, 
to wit, 4,151, the last enumeration shows a decrease of 557, which 
is partly attributable to the withdrawal of 227 Russians in conse- 
quence of more rigorous conditions of admission. 

The decrease in the number of foreign students can best be shown 
relatively. They formed 7.5 per cent of the entire number of en- 
rolled students in the winter of 1908-9, 8.3 per cent in the summer of 
1907, 9.2 per cent in the winter of 1907-8, and 8.6 per cent in the 
summer of 1906. Asiatic students, mostly Japanese, increased from 
144 to 181; also the students from southern and southeastern Europe 
increased in number, except from Greece. Bulgaria sent 150 (142 
in the previous year) ; Roumania, 92 (88) ; Servia, 66 (63) ; Turkey, 
43 (39); Italy, 41 (36); Switzerland, 293 (282); Belgium, 24 (18) ; 
Netherlands, 58 (54) ; France, 55 (52); Austria-Hungary, 660 (654). 
Decreases are recorded among the Russians, 1,373 (1,600 in the pre- 
vious year); Englishmen, 148 (151); Norwegians, 32 (36); Amer- 
icans, 252 (261). Europe as a whole sent 3,148, against 3,349 in the 
previous year. 

Most of the foreigners studied medicine, 948 (958 in the previous 
year); 881 (915) studied philology and history; 604 (651) mathe- 
matics and natural sciences; 488 (511) administration and political 
economy ; 426 (479) law; 190 (197) theology; 29 dentistry; 16 phar- 
macy; 12 forestry. 
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The foreign students show preferences for certain universities, as 
follows: 


Number and per cent of foreign students in the different German wniversities. 


[ 
University. Number.} Per cent. University. Number. | Per cent. 
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PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS. 


An influential committee has been formed in Great Britain to pro- 
mote international exchange of students between the universities of 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. Premier Asquith and 
Lord Strathcona head the committee, and included in it are Lord 
Curzon, chancellor of the University of Oxford; Mr. Balfour, chan- 
cellor of the University of Edinburgh; the lord chancellor, and other 
distinguished men, including a large representation of professors 
from the British universities. Committees have not been yet organ- 
ized in the United States and Canada, but leading educators have 
promised their cooperation. The plan aims at providing oppor- 
tunities to students of the three countries to obtain some real insight 
into the life, progress, and customs of other nations, with a minimum 
of inconvenience to their academic work at the least possible expense. 

It is also proposed to establish two students’ traveling bureaus, one 
in New York and one in London; an American secretary (resident 
in New York) and a British secretary (resident in London), both 
of whom shall be college men, appointed to afford every facility to 
any graduate or undergraduate of any university who wishes to visit 
the United States, Canada, or the United Kingdom for the purpose 
of obtaining an insight into the student, national, and industrial life 
of those countries. 


PROVISION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


Columbia University, New York City, has received from Mr. Niels 
Poulson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $650 for the establishment 
of an annual fellowship for a student from one of the Scandinavian 
universities. 

Beginning with September 1, 1908, Harvard University has under- 
taken for a period of ten years to accept as guests of the corporation 
-each year five German students of advanced standing to be selected by 
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the Prussian ministry of education; the students to have access to all 
departments of the university free of tuition. (Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, December, 1908, p. 280.) 

The following gifts for the support of Chinese students at Harvard 
are reported: Henry L. Higginson, $2,000; Miss Ellen F. Mason, 
$1,500; Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, $1,500. 

There has been established in Géttingen, Germany, the Bottinger- 
Studienhaus, which is intended to serve not only as a bureau of in- 
formation where foreign students may obtain all necessary facts with 
regard to the German universities and technical schools, but also to 
assist such students to secure suitable accommodations in German 
families. It is intended to maintain in the Studienhaus courses of 
instruction in German. (Columbia University Quarterly, December, 
1908, p. 81.) 

A scholarship of $1,500, to be held at Oxford, Cambridge, or Lon- 
don University, for the year beginning October, 1910, will be 
awarded to an American woman by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of America. The candidate for the scholarship must 
be under 27 years of age, unmarried, and a graduate of an American 
college of good standing. She must undergo the same qualifying 
examinations as are provided for men competing for Cecil Rhodes 
scholarships. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 


The first international or cosmopolitan students’ club was started 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1903. Since then similar clubs have 
been formed at 16 other universities. Each of the clubs is composed 
of practically all of the foreign students at the university, with some 
Americans. These clubs have been organized into a body called the 
“ National Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs,” which held its second 
annual convention at Ann Arbor December 31, 1908—January 2, 1909. 
From an article in the Independent of January 28, 1909, by Louis 
Lochner, the first president of the association, it appears that the total 
membership of the clubs is about 1,500, and that 50 countries are rep- 
resented. The following extracts from Mr. Lochner’s article show the 
objects and activities of the clubs: 

The purpose of these clubs is to bring together college young men from differ- 
ent countries; to aid and direct foreign students coming to America to learn the 
customs, view points, and characteristics of other nationalities; and to establish 
international friendships. 

One of the most significant events [at the convention] was the taking of initial 
steps toward an affiliation of the association with the International Federation 
of Students of Europe, better known as “ Corda Fratres.” This organization, 
which has a membership of 68 chapters or consulates, representing 15,000 stu- 
dents, aims to do for students at European universities what the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs endeavors to accomplish in America. * * * The work 
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will thus be on an international basis, and undoubtedly much more effective. 
Students coming from Europe will be received and aided by members of the 
association, and members going to Hurope will be similarly aided and guided 
through the consulates of Corda Fratres. * * * 

By its enrollment as an auxiliary of the American Peace Society and its rec- 
ommendation to individual members to become correspondents of the Lake 
Mohonk conference on international arbitration the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs took another great step in advance during the Ann Arbor conven- 
mom aa” * 

The activities of the cosmopolitan clubs are numerous and varied. Lectures 
on international topics, informal discussions on subjects of foreign interest, 
receptions to the newly arrived foreigners at the beginning of the college year, 
musicales at which national songs are the piéces de resistance, and occasional 
social functions are some of the forms which these activities take. * * * 

As an agency for promoting the final establishment of permanent peace among 
the nations, there is nothing in the educational sphere likely to bear richer 
fruit. The foreign students for the most part come from the very best fam- 
ilies. Many are sent by their governments. They will in many cases become 
leaders of public opinion and even of the political spirit and policies of their 
nation. In proportion as they can be brought in closer contact with their fel- 
low-student of different race or nationality, and learn that war and hostility 
are thoughts remote from the rising generation, will the hopes for the realiza- 
tion of world peace be increased. 


The third convention of the association will be held at Cornell 
during the Christmas holidays of 1909. 

The officers of the association are: Louis P. Lochner, University of 
Wisconsin, president; Bjarue H. Graff, University of Wisconsin, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Frank D. Mitchell, Cornell University, recording 
secretary. The Cosmopolitan Annual is the official organ of the 
association. 


“CORDA FRATRES ”—INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF STUDENTS. 


{Founded at Turin (Italy), Nov. 15, 1898; proclaimed at Rome, the Roman Forum, Nov. 24, 
1898 ; reorganized at Liége (Belgium), Sept. 4, 1905.] 


Official list of the organization..—President founder, Dr. Efisio 
Giglio Tos, Turin. President of honor, Av. Camille, Provansal Gap 
(Hautes Alpes). General secretaries, Dr. Angelo Andra; Dr. Luigi 
Mosca. Central International Bureau of Administration and Propa- 
ganda, Budapest, IV Kaplony-utca 7. President of the bureau, Dr. 
Etienne de Zsembry, Budapest. General secretary of the bureau, Dr. 
Zoltan de Hindy, Budapest. 

Fundamental articles of the federation.—( Approved at the First 
International Congress of the federation at Turin, Nov. 12-20, 1898.) 

I. The name of the federation is “ International Federation of 
Students,” translated into the national language, and preceded by 
“ Corda Fratres ” as the motto of the federation itself. 


“Only the officers given in this translation. There are 63 local consulates distributed 
among most of the principal university centers of Europe. 
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II. The principal object of the International Federation of Stu- 
dents is to protect and promote the idea of solidarity and of fraternity 
among the students. 

III. Any student has the right to become a member of the federa- 
tion provided he be registered in a university or institution of higher 
learning, regardless of his religious or political ideas. 

IV. Each member, upon his entrance into the federation, pledges 
himself upon his honor to employ unceasingly such means as his social 
position, his intelligence, and his activity afford to promote the spirit 
of international union among the youth, and to second all the mani- 
festations which he may believe useful in order to dissipate from any 
class of persons whatsoever the prejudices and hatred which render 
states reciprocally hostile and always on a war footing. 

V. The International Federation of Students proposes also to 
second by all the means in its power the work of peace and arbitra- 
tion between nations. 

VI. It is also the object of the federation to put in correspondence 
the students themselves, and in particular those who devote them- 
selves to the same branch of learning, in order to facilitate the means 
of information and scientific research, of which they may eventually 
have need, both before and after the doctorate. 

VII. To insure reciprocally hosts and friends in the large cities, 
distantly located, upon the occasion of travels, individual and col- 
lective, in foreign lands—travels which will thus be more easily under- 
taken and accomplished. 

VIII. The fundamental principles, unanimously accepted as here- 
tofore mentioned, shall regulate the federation and can not be 
changed. 

Statutes—(Drafted at the Third International Congress at Liege, 
Sept. 4-8, 1905, and modified at the Fourth International Congress at 
Marseille, Aug. 31-Sept. 5, 1906.) 

1. The federation proposes: First, to occupy itself with questions 
of general interest to students, always excepting political and 
religious questions; second, to provide its members with every 
intellectual and material advantage; third, to facilitate travel for 
instruction and sojourn in foreign countries; fourth, to promote the 
institution of chairs of languages and literature for the benefit of 
foreign students during vacation; fifth, to promote congresses, reun- 
ions, and international fétes among the students; sixth; to promote 
sports among its members. 

2. The official language of the congress of the federation shall be 
French and that of the country where the congress may be held. | 

3. The emblem of the federation shall be Minerva on a white back- 
ground, bearing the inscription “‘ Corda Fratres ’—International 
Federation of Students, founded at Turin, November 15, 1898; pro- 
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claimed at Rome, Yorum Romanum, November 24, 1898; reorganized 
at Liege September 4, 1905.” 

4, The federation shall be composed of (1) actives, (2) alumni, 
(3) adhering members, (4) benefactors, (5) honorary members. 
Membership in “ Corda Fratres” shall not be lost except by expul- 
sion or resignation of the member. 

5. Active members are all those registered at a university or insti- 
tution of higher learning who shall enroll with the federation. 

Students’ associations as such may enter the federation. In such 
case all the members of the association become active members of 
the federation. When the students’ associations of the same political 
state shall be grouped in a national union such a union may adhere 
to the federation. 

6. Alumni are all actives who, after having terminated their 
studies, express the desire to remain in the federation. 

7. Adhering members are all those who, already having been en- 
rolled with the federation as actives, after having terminated their 
studies, do not intend to continue in the active life of the federation. 
They have only the right to wear the badges and participate in all 
assemblies of “ Corda Fratres.” 

The adhering associations shall be obliged to contribute each year 
to the central bureau the sum of 20 francs if they have less than 50 
members; 40 francs if they have from 50 to 200 members. If they 
have more than 200 members, the contribution shall be 40 frances and 
in addition 20 francs for each 500 or fraction of 500 members over 
and above 200 members. 

The contribution of alumni shall be 3 francs, likewise collected at 
the consulate. 

8. Benefactors are all those who, admitted by a consulate or an 
association, contribute for the benefit of the federation the sum of 
20 francs. 

9. Honorary members are those who shall have been deemed of 
great merit by the federation and to whom a consulate shall have 
granted such a title. . 

10. The only contribution of actives shall be 5 francs, collected by 
a local consulate. 7 

11. All the students of a university city shall be represented by 
a local bureau called a “ consulate,” formed and administered accord- 
ing to local customs. : 

There can be only one consulate in any one university city. 

The consulates shall be elected by all the members of the federa- 
tion of the same city, whether they be direct adherents of the fed- 
eration or become active members by virtue of the adhesion of the 
association to which they belong. 
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12. The consulate shall be composed of consuls, active members, 
and alumni, enrolled in each class. 

13. Each member of the federation must register himself at the 
consulate in the city where he pursues his university course. En- 
rollment at any other consulate has no value. 

14, Each consulate shall have the right to one vote at the congress. 

15. The consulates shall maintain direct communication with the 
central international bureau and with the president. 

16. The central bureau shall be elected at the congress by the mem- 
bers of the federation. In default of this, it shall be organized by 
the consulate of the city where the congress shall have determined 
that the bureau shall be. 

The bureau shall be composed of a number of secretaries in order 
to insure its proper working. 

17. Each congress shall elect a president of the federation, distinct 
from the central bureau. 

18. The bureau shall be charged with the work of propaganda and 
of the administration of the federation. 

The president shall be charged with the moral direction. 

19. The consulates shall remit directly one-half of the contribu- 
tions to the central bureau. 

20. The members of the federation shall assemble together in an 
international congress at least every two years. 

21. At the beginning of the congress the bureau of the congress 
shall be constituted. 

22. Before the close of the congress the probable place and date of 
the following congresses shall be designated. 

23. The central international bureau shall be charged with the 
publication of the bulletin of the federation, printed in several lan- 
guages. This shall be sent to all the consulates and to those members 
of the federation who shall have paid the subscription. 

Six international congresses of the federation have been held, as 
follows: At Turin, 1898; at Paris, 1900; at Venice, 1902; at Liege, 
1905; at Marseille, 1906; at Bordeaux, 1907. 


CHINESE AND KOREAN STUDENTS IN JAPAN. 


[Compiled from the report for the year ending September 30, 1908, of J. M. Clinton, general 
secretary of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association, Tokyo. ] 

There are to-day 5,000 students in Tokyo representing every Prov- 
ince of China. One year ago there were almost double this number. 
But while the number has decreased, the quality and standard of the 
students has greatly increased. The number for the past six months 
has remained almost stationary. There are many reasons for this 
decrease in numbers. Many who came to Tokyo at first were not real 
students but came because it was popular to come to Japan. Others 
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came for “short-term courses.” Still others came for political pur- 
poses. Now very strict examinations are held both in China and 
Japan. Every student coming to Japan must first pass these exami- 
nations. These restrictions have shut out the incompetent students. 
All “short-term” schools have therefore disappeared. The Japa- 
nese government schools and the large private schools, like Waseda 
University, will now not admit Chinese students unless they enroll 
for a term of four or more years. This at once shows the stability 
of the Chinese students now in Japan. The revolutionary class, so 
strong at one time, are now not so much in evidence. The Chinese 
students now here mean business. They have come to complete their 
courses and they are doing so. During the past’ year many honors 
in the various schools have been won by the Chinese students. It is 
significant that most of these honors have been won by members and 
students of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association. 

How long this army of 5,000 Chinese students will remain in Tokyo 
is difficult to say. There are many facts which indicate that they 
may remain here for a number of years yet. In conversation with 
the Chinese minister a few days ago he said the Chinese Government 

was still supporting 2,500 students here and that there were no indi- 

cations or reasons for decreasing this number in the near future. 
The Chinese Imperial Government itself has decided to send at least 
200 new students to Japan each year for the next five years. 

In every sphere above the mere material the Chinese scholar is 
king in his own community. Many of these students in Tokyo are 
sons of landed gentry, a class very powerful for good or evil in their 
native places. Others are sons of officials and merchants and mem- 
bers of the literati. About one-half of the 5,000 Chinese students 
of Tokyo, as shown above, are supported by the provincial govern- 
ments, and are selected by competitive examinations. Some are sent 
by city or village guilds. Others are supported by groups of friends, 
relatives, or parents. The position of each is gained either by family 
influence or by the competitive test. Every one, therefore, is a picked 
man, selected on account of ability or social influence. 

Already the new leaven is working. A Chinese writing in a recent 
issue of the Westminster Review says of these men after returning 
from their studies abroad: 


Fairly educated, and having had proper training, the students return from 
Japan to establish private schools everywhere at their own expense. The work 
is disinterestedly carried on. Many teachers sacrifice their own fortunes in 
the enterprise. But they are gaining ground by degrees, especially in normal 
schools and kindergartens. The antiopium and antifootbinding movements 
would not have been so generai but for the energetic preaching both by tongue 
and pen of the students returned from Japan. The doctrine in favor of the 
emancipation of women is spreading daily, and before long the education of the 
other sex will receive equal attention. 
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The writer of the article goes on to show how the literature of 
China is becoming reshaped by the new learning. Thousands of new 
words are being incorporated into the body of the national vocabu- 
lary. “ New expressions, new constructions of sentences ” are making 
a revolution in the Chinese literary world. A new activity has laid 
hold of the pens of ready and able writers, and ideas alive, pulsating 
with vitality, are being given forth without cessation. The student 
body is the mainspring of the movement in China; in fact, is the 
movement. 

The Chinese students are great readers. They are not only seeking 
all the knowledge they can get through the medium of their own lan- 
guage, but are reading books in other languages, especially Japanese, 
English, French, and German. The association reading rooms are 
supplied with many of the leading newspapers and magazines, pub- 
lished in Chinese, Japanese, and English. 

The stream of Korean young life continues to flow toward the land 
of the rising sun. And this is true regardless of the fact that there 
is a strong racial feeling between the two peoples. The Korean stu- 
dents are not coming to Japan because of any love for Japan, but for 
self-protection and self-preservation. They are willing to come for 
the sake of the learning they can get. Many have come to learn the 
secret of Japan’s success. Korea is now giving herself up to the 
acquirements of western civilization. She is now not only trying to 
learn what Japan can teach her in Korea, but she is sending in great 
numbers her young men to Japan. There are to-day 700 Korean 
students in Tokyo alone, enrolled in the various government and pri- 
vate schools. This is an increase of 200 over last year. Men of all 
ages are coming to Japan to study. Many of them are from 30 to 40 
years of age. There are also no less than 100 who are under 18 years 
of age. The average age of the total number now is about 19, as 
against 22 of last year. On the whole, a younger class of men and 
boys are coming. 

The educational work of the Korean association has grown in popu- 
larity until now more than 100 students are enrolled in its classes. 
English, Japanese, history, mathematics, and a few other subjects 
are being taught in the association classes. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN UNIVERSITIES IN CHINA. 


A British university is to be established in Hongkong, which will 
limit itself, in the first place, to instruction in medicine and engineer- 
ing, because these are the two branches of Western science for which 
at present there is the largest demand in China. A citizen has offered 
$135,000, to be used in constructing suitable buildings, on condition 
that adequate funds, computed at $500,000, are provided for purposes 
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of equipment and endowment. An essential feature of the scheme is 
that all students shall reside in colleges and hostels where they will 
be constantly in touch with the British professional staff, and thus 
withdrawn from the unwholesome influences which too often sur- 
round Chinese students in a Chinese city. 

The German educational establishment which is to be created at 
Kiao-chau is in name only a high school, but in reality its scope is 
much larger than that of the projected British university at Hong- 
kong. Besides medical and technical branches, it will comprise an 
agricultural branch (including forestry), and a political science 
branch, comprehending international law, state and administrative 
law, mining and maritime law, political economy, and finance. The 
technical branch, to which special importance is evidently attached, 
will cover not only mining, electrical and railway engineering, but 
also architecture and shipbuilding. 

Nor is this all. In connection with the high school there is to be a 
preparatory school of six classes on the lines of a German realschule 
(without Latin), for which pupils will be received from Chinese gov- 
ernment schools, as well as from other German schools already exist- 
ing in China. The German Government assumes the whole cost, ex- 
cept for a contribution of $10,000 from the Peking government, which 
has agreed, moreover, to accept the certificate issued by the Kiao-chau 
High School as a qualification for admission to the Chinese govern- 
ment service. The capital cost of the Kiao-chau establishment is 
estimated at $160,000, and the annual outlay at $50,000. 

A Tokyo correspondent of the London Times, from whom we obtain 
these facts, points out that another important feature of the Kiao- 
chau plan is the creation of a translating department, in which Ger- 
man linguists, assisted by Chinese scholars, will undertake the trans- 
lation of German text-books and other works into the vernacular, 
presumably the Mandarin or literary dialect. The activity of this 
department is not to be confined to school instruction alone, but to be 
extended to the whole field of literature. (Extracts from the Boston 
Transcript, Aug. 30, 1909.) 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


At the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Foreign Mission Boards 
of the United States and Canada, held in New York in January, 1909, 
a committee on education in China was appointed. The resolution 
creating the committee, as passed by the conference, was as follows: 

Resolved further, That the proposal for the appointment of a committee on 
the present educational needs and opportunities in China be approved, and that 


this committee consist of the committee on reference and counsel with the addi- 
tion of twelve laymen, not more than half of whom shall be members of mission 
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boards, these laymen to be chosen by the committee on reference and counsel, 
and this new committee to appoint its own officers. 

Resolved further, That the function of this committee shall be to promote a 
larger interest in Christian education in China, but it shall not itself receive or 
administer funds therefor without further action of this conference. 


This will be the active committee, for at least a year, in this coun- 
try, for the union Christian educational effort for China. 
Mr. W. Henry Grant, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, is secretary. 


XVII. HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL HYGIENE, ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


{The following information is taken from a paper on the above subject furnished this 
office by Supt. Ben Blewett, of the St. Louis schools. ] 


The St. Louis board of education in February, 1909, gave its ap- 
proval to a report by the superintendent of instruction, in which was 
presented a plan for establishing a department the function of which 
should be to discover, and cause to be remedied, as far as possible, 
physical defects and communicable diseases that might interfere with 
efficient school work. In giving effect to this plan the following 
sections were added to rule 8: 


Sec. XVI. There shall be a division of the department of instruction, desig- 
nated as the ‘“‘ department of school hygiene.” 

Sec. XVII. The work of this department shall be— 

(a) To examine all of the pupils at least once a year for the purpose of 
ascertaining the existence of any physical defect that interferes with the pupil’s 
progress in the school, and to report any such defect to the parents, and advise 
that the family physician be consulted. 

(b) To examine daily all evidences of the presence in the schools of com- 
municable disease and to make prompt report of all cases of such to the board 
of health or its officers. 

(c) To examine the sanitary conditions of the school premises and to make 
report of it to the superintendent of instruction. 

Sec. XVIII. The superintendent of instruction shall have power to appoint 
for this work a supervisor of hygiene and as many inspectors of hygiene as the 
board may from time to time determine. 

The supervisor and inspectors shall be graduates of medical colleges of 
recognized standing. 

Sec. XIX. The supervisor of hygiene shall be a skilled physician and shall 
have general supervision of the work of the department and such other duties 
connected with it as may be assigned to him by the superintendent of instruction. 

He shall devote his entire time to the work of the department. 

Sec. XX. The inspectors of hygiene shall devote themselves to this work for 
ten months in each year, and shall during all school hours be engaged in their 
investigations in the school buildings; and during the school term shall use 
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such further time as shall be required for making the necessary examinations 
and reports. 

No one shall be nominated for or appointed to the position of inspector of 
hygiene who has not passed successfully an examination offered by the board 
of education to all candidates for such positions. This examination shall be 
given both as a test of professional training and experience as a physician, and 
of personal qualifications for this special work. 

Src. X XI. The supervisor and inspectors shall be elected for a term of one 
year by the board of education upon nomination of the superintendent of 
instruction. The schedule of salaries shall be so fixed as to include the neces- 
sary expenses for car fare or livery, for which no extra allowance shall be made. 

Src. XXII. The supervisor and inspectors shall not treat any case of physical 
defect or disease that has been discovered by either of them while engaged in 
the work of this department. 

Src. XXIII. The provisions of the rules of the board of education and of the 
charter, relating to the suspension and removal of teachers, shall apply to the 
supervisor and inspectors in this department. 

Sec. XXIV. The work of the department shall be conducted under such fur- 
ther regulations as may be prescribed by the superintendent of instruction, with 
the approval of the board of education. 


Five districts were to be provisionally established, and each as- 
signed to one inspector of hygiene. The following scale of salaries 
was proposed: Supervisor, first year, $2,500; second year, $2,600; 
this salary to be paid in twelve monthly installments. Inspectors, 
first year, $1,200; second year, $1,300; third year, $1,400; fourth year, 
$1,500; these salaries to be paid in ten monthly installments. 

It was also recommended that a bacteriological laboratory be 
opened in the board of education building, or in some school building, 
and that it be equipped with necessary instruments and supplies. 

The opinion of the attorney was required on the suggested change 
of rules. The following portions of his opinion answer the question 
of the right of the board to undertake the proposed work: 


Our state constitution declares that a ‘“ general diffusion of knowledge and 
intelligence is essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties of the 
people,” and therefore provides for the establishment and maintenance of free, 
public schools. Pursuant to this constitutional provision, the general assembly 
in 1833 provided for the establishment of such schools in St. Louis, and in 
that act it was provided that the board of education ‘‘ shall have power to 
make all rules, ordinances, and statutes proper for the government and man- 
agement of such schools and property, so that the same shall not be incon- 
sistent with the laws of the land,’ and generally to do all lawful acts which 
may be proper or convenient to carry into effect the business of the corporation. 

It is a fundamental principle in statutory and constitutional construction that 
a comprehensive grant of power, particularly for the accomplishment of. great 
public ends, necessarily carries with it the right to select any appropriate 
means which are not prohibited by law. 

It therefore follows that the board of education may determine, in the exer- 
cise of a wise discretion, whether the establishment of a department of school 
hygiene, with a supervisor and a number of inspectors in charge, is a necessary 
or proper means for maintaining the efficiency of the schools, whether such 
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means are reasonably required for ‘the general diffusion of knowledge and 
intelligence ’’ which our constitution declares to be ‘‘essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the people.” 


The superintendent of instruction reported to the board in April, 
1909, as follows: 


In accordance with the provisions of rule 8, Section XX, and the action of 
the board at the February meeting, an examination of candidates for the posi- 
tion of inspector of hygiene was held on April 28. 

The examination was conducted by the superintendent of instruction, assisted 
by the medical adviser and the assistant superintendents. 

The examination consisted of a written test of professional scholarship and 
experience and an oral test of special fitness for the work. 

The written test was covered by sets of questions on seven. general topics. 

During the written examination the candidates’ papers were identified by 
the numbers and not by the names of the writers. In estimating the results 
of the examination, 50 per cent was allowed to the written test and 50 per cent 
to the oral test. The value of testimonials entered into the oral test. Fifty 
physicians having the qualifications required by the board presented them- 
selves for the examination. Of this number, 46 were white men, 2 white women, 
and 2 colored men. Complete reports on the examination, including sets of 
questions given in the written examination, are placed in the files in the super- 
intendent’s office. 

Eligible list.—Upon a careful review of the per cent returns of the examina- 
tion, without knowledge of the names of the candidates, it was thought best to 
report to the board the names of all who made 75 per cent or more, and in the 
order of their standing in the examination. 


The work of the new department will begin with the opening of 
the new school year (1909-10). Each inspector will have under his 
care between three and four thousand pupils, including the pupils of 
one of the special schools for individual instruction. 

The details of administration of the department are being worked 
out. These details will include forms of reports and records for the 
guidance of the department and for the information of teachers, phy- 
sicians, and the general public. 


THE BROOKLINE DAY CAMP AND SCHOOL FOR TUBERCULAR 
CHILDREN. 


This camp and school combined, located in Brookline, Mass., a 
residence town adjoining the city of Boston, was opened July 7, 1908, 
and closed September 26 following. The officers of the Brookline 
Friendly Society, the Brookline Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and the 
health department united in an effort to arrest the development of 
tuberculosis found in its early stages in 23 boys and girls taken from 
the poorer districts of the town. The camp was located on the grounds 
of the board of health hospital, and was arranged, witli reference to 
shelter and accommodations, very much as day camps for adult tuber- 
culosis patients are arranged in other parts of the country. 
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Visits were made to the camp daily, except on Sundays. A picnic 
barge collected the children early in the morning and carried them 
out for the day. A cook and an experienced nurse, who served both 
as nurse and teacher, were employed to accompany the patients. 

The primary object of the endeavor was to promote outdoor rest, 
recreation, and good feeling, but nature study was encouraged and 
books from the public library were supplied. 

Of the success of the work Supt. Arthur A. Wordell, of the Brook- 
line Friendly Society, writes: 


Seven of the children appear to have the progress of their disease entirely 
arrested, and with one exception all gained in weight and general condition. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOL FOR TUBERCULAR CHILDREN AT PITTSBURG. 


The Tuberculosis League of Pittsburg, Pa., is maintaining an open- 
air school for the children in the hospital for tuberculosis who are 
well enough to go to school from one to five hours per day. There 
are 10 children in the school, which is conducted on one of the open 
verandas of the hospital. A new building has been promised by the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society which will accommodate 30 children. 
The teacher for the school is paid by the Civic Club and by private 
“endeavors. 


COURSE IN SANITARY SCIENCE AT COLUMBIA. 


President Butler, of Columbia University, has appointed a com- 
mittee of 12 members to consider the establishment of a school of 
sanitary science and public health. While plans for the school are 
in course of development the committee deemed it advisable to inau- 
gurate the movement by an introductory course of lectures on the 
topics that would be included in the school. The course was inaugu- 
rated during the second term of the academic year 1908-9. (Colum- 
bia University Quarterly, March, 1909, p. 213.) 


COURSE IN GENERAL HYGIENE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The prevention of disease among students in the university is the 
prime aim of the new course of study on general hygiene which has 
just been announced for the second semester, beginning February 23. 
The relation of the mind to health, the care of the nervous system, 
infectious diseases and antitoxins, the effects of drugs, alcohol, and 
tobacco, food supplies and their adulteration, exercise and health, 
water and milk supply, and a series of similar subjects are to be dis- 
cussed for the benefit of the students in weekly lectures by members 
of the faculty from the college of medicine, department of bacte- 
riology, physical training department, and chemistry department. 
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Prof. William Thompson Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, will give two lectures in this course on air supply and 
ventilation and on water supply and water purification. (University 
Bulletin, February, 1909.) 


UNDERFED CHILDREN IN CHICAGO. 


The problem of underfed school children, which has engaged edu- 
cational thought in large European cities for a quarter of a century 
or more, has recently forced itself upon the attention of school author- 
ities in some of our American centers of population, notably New 
York and Chicago. In the latter city a special committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions among indigent school children and 
to report the results of their investigations to the school board. Pur- 
suant to such appointment, reports and opinions were submitted in 
October, 1908. The superintendent of compulsory education, at the 
time of making his statement, estimated the number of underfed chil- 
dren in the city at 15,000. 

In the opinion of the attorney of the board of education, money ap- 
propriated for school purposes can not be expended for food, how- 
ever necessitous the case. Accordingly it was decided to cooperate 
with charitable organizations by using the truant-oflicer force and 
other agencies of the school system to find out and report needy cases. 
Basement rooms in school buildings and other suitable places have 
been fitted up in some of the poorer districts, and charity workers 
have furnished free breakfasts and lunches to many hungry children. 
In this way a double purpose has been served—the needy child’s hun- 
ger has been appeased and increased efficiency in its school work has 
been secured. 


XVIII. PLAYGROUNDS. 


Chicago.—The Playground Association of Chicago will hold the 
third annual Chicago play festival on Chicago Day, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9, 1909. There will be three sessions—10 a. m., 2 p. m., and 7 
p.m. At the morning session kindergarten and younger school chil- 
dren will take part; at the afternoon session older children and 
younger people will present games and playground activities. At 
the evening session, as principal events in a varied programme, young 
people and adults will contribute gymnastic, national, and folk dances 
and games. 

The participants will come from playgrounds, schools, social set- 
tlements, turner societies, and other organizations interested in play 
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and recreation. Many of the national dances will be given by immi- 
grant groups in costume. 

The 1908 festival had about 2,000 participants and an attendance 
for the day of 30,000, including many visitors from other cities. The 
occasion, to which everyone is freely welcome, is rapidly becoming a 
great yearly civic event in the life of Chicago. 

Indiana.—An act of the legislature of Indiana, dated March 5, 1909, 
authorizes the board of school trustees or commissioners in cities of 
the first, second, third, and fourth class to establish, equip, and main- 
tain public playground or playgrounds, to be used by the public 
during the summer-vacation period. Use may be made of school 
grounds and buildings, and the boards are authorized to purchase 
or lease additional grounds for the purpose out of the school reve- 
nues. The compensation of directors of playgrounds and their as- 
sistants shall be paid out of the school revenues. In cities having a 
board of park commissioners the duties respecting playgrounds shall 
devolve upon a playground commission consisting of five members, 
two of whom shall be members of the board of school commissioners 
or selected by such board, two shall be members of the board of park 
commissioners or designated by such board, and one shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor. The board of park commissioners is author- 
ized to contribute toward the expense of establishing, maintaining, 
and equipping playgrounds. 


For an account of the Third Annual Congress of the Playground 
Association of America see page 79. 
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XX. EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE. - 


NEGRO RURAL SCHOOL FUND—ANNA T. JEANES FOUNDATION. 


[Compiled from statements made to the board by James H. Dillard, president and 
general agent.] 


From STATEMENT IV, Apriz 10, 1909. 


We have paid for salaries to date, $9,862; for building and equip- 
ment, $1,905; for extension of term, $407.50. The disparity in salar- 
ies is striking. As a rule the higher salaries are at the instigation of 
the county superintendents, and at times the amount per month has 
apparently been regulated by the lateness of beginning the work. 
In two places the salary has been divided by special arrangement. 
In the contributions made for building and equipment, and for exten- 
sion of terms, I have asked to be assured that at least an equal amount 
had been raised. Certain offers for these purposes are still out- 
standing. 

In selecting the schools in which we were to pay the salary of an 
industrial teacher, I have had in mind mainly the consideration 
whether the point seemed one in which the work would be encouraged 
and supported, and where its influence would be likely to spread. 
It can hardly be expected that some mistake has not been made, but 
from all the information I can obtain, I believe that our teachers have 
the right spirit and are trying to do good work in school and 
neighborhood. I have studiously avoided the danger of having our 
teacher used to supplant the work of other teachers, and have found 
but one instance in which this was being done, namely, at Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. I found that the industrial teacher to whom, at the 
request of the county superintendent, we are paying $40 a month 
was devoting only six hours a week to industrial work, being used, 
contrary to our understanding, to save the expense of an assistant 
teacher. Our teachers offer an excellent clientele for the distribution 
of leaflets and pamphlets dealing with any feature of rural improve- 
ment. I have sent out a pamphlet on school gardens, and am pre- 
paring to mail others on this and other subjects. 

Two of our teachers in the eastern part of North Carolina have 
begun to do good work in the way of organization. Both of these are 
men, and one of them, a graduate of the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Greensboro, will work for us in this direc- 
tion a month or perhaps two months after the close of the school. 
IT hope gradually to find more men like this one. I think very 
highly of the Henrico plan and hope that its suggestion will be 
adopted and tried in other places, and I have some reason to believe 
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that it will be. Already five superintendents have expressed a desire 
to try the plan next session. In my opinion the money expended has 
nowhere counted for so much as here. Good results are shown not 
only in the extension of the industrial work, but in the additional 
important fact that such a teacher serves incidentally as a supervisor, 
and supervision is one of the greatest needs of the rural schools. If 
we could have a hundred counties in the South supplied with super- 
vising teachers of this kind the influence would be tremendous. 

In February, March, and April I visited 2 counties in Virginia, 
4 in North Carolina, 1 in South Carolina, and 3 in Alabama. I 
everywhere met with a cordial reception from both white and colored 
people in the community where I stopped. With rare exceptions I 
found wretched conditions in the way of schoolhouses and school 
equipment. | 

As has been previously stated to the board, and especially to the 
members of the executive committee, all of our efforts the present 
year seem to be somewhat in the way of experiment and will supply 
data for information and discussion in the meeting of the executive 
committee soon to be held. The larger work and influence of the 
fund must, I think, be based upon actual accomplishment in the line 
of some constructive policy. My efforts during this first year have 
been largely directed toward getting some portion of the fund into 
use. In doing this I have had constantly in mind the policy which 
seemed announced in the very coniposition of this board, namely, 
union of effort. I believe this influence is already beginning to be 
felt. I am sure that whatever brings together the efforts of North 
and South is good. I was glad to hear a few days ago that a south- 
ern association is likely to assist a negro institution which has 
hitherto been entirely supported from the North. All such move- 
ments are good. With patience, tact, and wisdom I see no reason 
why there may not be a constant increase of harmony and coopera- 
tion in all the work that is being done for the education of the col- 
ored population of the South. 


FROM STATEMENT V, JUNE 5, 1909. 
THE HENRICO PLAN. 


Members of the board may recall that in my last statement I men- 
tioned a plan of work which we have been carrying on in Henrico 
County, Va. I beg again to call the attention of the board to this 
plan, because it seems to me a most excellent one for us to adopt and 
promote as far as we can. 

In brief, the plan was this: We supplied the county superintendent 
with the salary for a competent teacher, whose duty it should be to 
introduce industrial work into the 22 colored rural schools of the 
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county and to supervise the work. This teacher, Miss Virginia E. 
Randolph, began the work on October 26, 1908, and the schools closed 
June 1. She has spent her whole time in visiting these schools, some- 
times two or three a day, so that the schools have had the benefit not 
only of the industrial training, but of constant supervision, suggestion, 
and encouragement. It has also been a part of her work to form, in 
the various communities, organizations for school and home im- 
provement. 

Miss Randolph writes to me that the work of the schools is now 
on exhibition at the Henrico County Court House, and that the mem- 
bers of the Henrico board are agreeably surprised. I can state from 
letters received that the work is very heartily approved by the county 
superintendent. — 

MODIFICATION OF THE ABOVE PLAN. 


There are very many counties in which it would be impossible at 
present to carry out this plan. Whether from lack of schools, or the 
wide separation of those that exist, or the shortness of term, or the 
incompetence of the teachers, the plan would not yet be feasible. I 
find, however, that it will be possible in many places to adopt a modifi- 
cation of the plan; that is, we can supply the salary for a teacher 
at the most favorable point in the county, have this teacher give three 
or four days’ work to this school, and let her give the rest of her time 
to two, three, or four neighboring schools, with the intention of in- 
fluencing these schools and communities in the same manner as has 
been done in Henrico County. 

I have just returned from a trip through parts of Florida, Georgia, 


and Alabama, and at a number of places I found that this plan seemed 


feasible and that it met with very hearty approval. I believe that it 

can be carried out at most of the schools in which we have been sup- 

plying a teacher during the past session. The principals and school 

authorities whom I have so far heard from have approved the idea 

and have expressed a willingness to assist in carrying it out next 

session. : 
FINANCIAL, 

I beg to report that during the present session, up to date, we have 
paid out in salaries to teachers $14,011.50; in contribution toward 
building and equipment, $1,965; and in contribution for extension of 
school term, $470. 


From STATEMENT V (SUPPLEMENTARY), JUNE 10, 1910. 
ADVANTAGE OF THE HENRICO PLAN. 


The great majority of the outlying rural schools are hopelessly 
isolated. They have practically no supervision. The work, so far 
as I have been able to see, is crude and inefficient. The school build- 
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ing, if there be one at all, shows neglect without and within. There 
is oftentimes not even the equipment which could be provided on the 
spot. I have seen benches supported on brickbats, holes in floors 
and roofs, doors and windows sagging, and other such signs of neglect 
whieh could easily be remedied. Neither within the school building 
nor on the school grounds is there any effort at tidiness. 

There are, of course, exceptions; but the picture is true for the 
great majority of cases, nor under all the circumstances should we be 
surprised that it is true. Yet it is these schools, and only these 
schools, which are within reach of the masses of children throughout 
the rural districts. . 

It can readily be seen what a change might be effected in such 
schools, and in the neighborhood, by the supervision and the influence 
of a trained teacher, even if there were only two or three visits a 
month. 


FrRoM STATEMENT VI, Juty 31, 1909. 


At a meeting of the executive committee held on July 1 the follow- 
ing expenditures during the first year of the use of the fund were 
reported: For salary of teachers, $15,059; for building and equipment, 
$1,965; for extension of term, $547.50. Subject to the approval of 
the board at its next meeting, the committee agreed upon a tentative 
appropriation of $28,000 for carrying on the work. 

_ Several important matters were discussed, such as the appointment 

of an assistant to the president to aid in influencing legislation and 
public sentiment, the use of county organizers, and the gathering of 
reliable statistics. 

About three weeks ago an application came from State Supt. T. H. 
Harris, requesting that we supply to Louisiana a number of teachers 
to work in accordance with the Henrico plan. This is the first 
important business communication that has come from a state official. 
I may add that I know Professor Harris to be thoroughly interested 
in the improvement of the negro schools, and that he favors a fairer 
distribution of the school funds. Knowing his sentiments, I can not 
but think that we should do what we can to cooperate with him. 


COMMITTEE OF TWELVE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE 
INTERESTS OF THE NEGRO RACE. 


The committee of twelve for the advancement of the interests of 
the negro race was appointed at a conference of prominent colored 
men held in the parlor of Carnegie Hall, New York City, January 
6, 7, and 8, 1904. At present, Booker T. Washington, president of 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., is chairman, and Hugh M. 
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Browne, principal of Institute for Colored Youth, Cheyney, Pa., is 
secretary. 

The work of the committee thus far has been largely concerned with 
the civic rights of the colored man in the South, but a quotation from 
the proceedings of the appointing conference shows a favorable atti- 
tude toward the better education of the race. The conference held 
that the education of the negro race should consist of— 

(1) Thorough training of leaders and teachers in the higher institutions of 
learning. 


(2) Thorough elementary training for every negro child. 
(3) Industrial training of the masses in trades and handicrafts. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR COLORED PERSONS—MARYLAND. 


The Maryland state board of education, in accordance with acts 
of the general assembly, session of 1908, has decided to establish State 
Normal School No. 3 in Montgomery County, and has purchased for 
the purpose a farm of 238 acres in that county. This normal school 
is for educating suitable colored persons, male and female, to become 
teachers in the colored schools of the State. Prof. George H. C. 
Williams has been elected principal by the state board. It is expected 
that the school will be opened in November, 1909. It is announced 
that, in addition to proper academic training, the mechanical arts and 
trades and agriculture for the males, and domestic science for the 
females, in all their branches, will be taught under the supervision of 
experts. 

The state board contemplates awarding one free scholarship to each 
county and three to Baltimore. Provision will also be made so that 
others who desire an education can attend the school and by moderate 
work cover their expenses. 


THE BEREA COLLEGE CASE. 


In 1904 the legislature of Kentucky enacted a law (Acts 1904, 
chap. 85, p. 181) making it “ unlawful for any person, corporation, 
or association of persons to maintain or operate any college, school, 
or institution where persons of the white and negro races are both 
received as pupils for instruction.” The law was contested by the 
authorities of Berea College, and the case was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final decision. _The Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision of the court of appeals of Kentucky, that the 
right to teach white and negro children in a private school at the 


same time and place is not a property right, and that a corporation . 


created by the State has no natural right to teach at all, but its right 
to teach is such as the State sees fit to give it. The State may with- 
hold it altogether or qualify it. 


Ee Oe 
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NEGRO FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES IN TEXAS. 


In Texas there are nearly 500 negro farmers’ improvement socie- 
ties. These are made up from 15 to 50 neighbors, who form a society 
for mutual encouragement in buying land, improving homes, keep- 
ing yards and fences in order, cultivating gardens, getting better 
stock, raising hogs and chickens, helping to improve schools, educat- 
ing their children, behaving well, and cultivating sociability. The 
members of these societies have begun to cooperate in business affairs, 
such as buying farm supplies, and later they aim to do the same in 
selling crops and produce. Anyone who tries honestly and perse- 
veringly can organize a farmers’ improvement society. (James H. 
Dillard.) 


XXI. PROVISION FOR SPECIAL CLASSES OF 
CHILDREN. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


On December 22, 1908, a request, signed by nine prominent men in- 
terested in the care of needy children, was directed to President 
Roosevelt, asking that a conference be called under his auspices, to 
meet in Washington in January, 1909, for the purpose of discussing 
and devising means of improving child-caring work in the country. 
In compliance with this request, the President three days later issued 
a call for a conference. 

Invitations to attend the conference were extended to over 200 
prominent workers, living in all parts of the United States. Among 
those invited were prominent pastors of Catholic and Protestant 
churches, Jewish rabbis, judges of juvenile and other courts, members 
of state boards of charities, educators, settlement workers, superin- 
tendents of orphan asylums and home-finding societies, and other 
leaders of this particular phase of philanthropic work. 

Pursuant to the call, the conference met in Washington on January 
25 and 26, 1909. Five sessions were held. President Roosevelt offi- 
ciated as chairman of the conference, the vice-chairmen being Hon. 
Homer Folks, secretary of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation; Hon. Thomas M. Mulry, president of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of the United States; and Judge Julian W. Mack, ex- 
president of the National Conference of Jewish Charities; and the 
secretary, Mr. James E. West, secretary of the National Child-Rescue 
League. 

The conference devoted itself to a discussion of the nine proposi- 
tions contained in the memorandum accompanying President Roose- 
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velt’s letter of invitation and such other relevant questions as had 
been suggested by members of the conference. The conclusions of the 
conference, as incorporated in the report of the committee on resolu- 
tions, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, chairman, were as follows: 


1. Home care.—Children of worthy parents or deserving mothers should, as a 
rule, be kept with their parents at home. 

2. Preventive work.—Society should endeaver to eradicate causes of de- 
pendency like disease and to substitute compensation and insurance for relief. 

3. Home jfinding.—Homeless and neglected children, if normal, should be cared 
for in families when practicable. 

4. Cottage system.—Institutions should be on the cottage plan with small 
units, as far as possible. 

5. Incorporation.—Agencies caring for dependent children should be incor- 
porated, on approval of a suitable state board. 

6. State inspection.—The state should inspect the work of all agencies which 
eare for dependent children, 

7. Inspection of -educational work.—Educational work of institutions and 
agencies caring for dependent children should be supervised by state educational 
authorities. 

8. Facts and records.—Complete histories of dependent children and their 
parents should be recorded for guidance of child-caring agencies. 

9. Physical care.—Every needy child should receive the best medical and 
surgical attention and be instructed in health and hygiene. 

10. Cooperation.—Local child-caring agencies should cooperate and establish 
joint bureaus of information. 

11. Undesirable legislation.—Prohibitive legislation against transfer of de- 
pendent children between States should be repealed. 

12, Permanent organization.—A permanent organization for work along the 
lines of these resolutions is desirable. 

13. Federal children’s bureau.—KEstablishment of a federal children’s bureau 
is desirable, and enactment of pending bill is earnestly recommended. 

14. Suggests special message to Congress favoring federal children’s bureau 
and other legislation applying above principles to District of Columbia and 
other federal territory. 


Pursuant to the last-mentioned recommendation, the President of 
the United States sent a special message to Congress, urging the 
establishment of a children’s bureau. Bills having that end in view 
were introduced in the Senate and the House of Representatives, but 
did not become law. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF BLIND AND DEAF CHILDREN IN 
¥ INDIANA. 


An act of the legislature of Indiana, approved March 6, 1909, re- 
quires the attendance at school, for a term or period of not less than 
that of the public school corporation where the child or children 
resides, of any blind or deaf child or children between the ages of 
8 and 16 years who are totally blind, deaf, or whose vision or hear- 
ing is so defective that they are unable to secure an education by 
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sight or hearing. Such child or children shall be required to attend 
the Indiana School for the Blind or the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf. 

UTAH COMMISSION FOR THE ADULT BLIND. 


The Utah commission for the adult blind was created by an act of 
the legislature approved March 22, 1909. It consists of the governor 
and four other members appointed by him, with the approval of the 
senate. The duties are to prepare and maintain a register of the adult 
blind in Utah; to establish, equip, and maintain one or more work- 
shops for the industrial training and employment of the adult blind; 
to maintain a bureau of information to assist in the finding of em- 
ployment and in the development of home industries for the adult 
blind; to furnish material and tools to adult blind persons; and to 
assist them in marketing their handiwork and products. The sum of 
$4,000 is appropriated for the purposes of the act, 


VACATION SCHOOLS FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


Supt. William H. Maxwell, of the New York City public schools, 
has introduced in the vacation schools of that city summer classes for 
backward children. Such classes are organized in all the buildings 
where vacation schools are maintained, for the benefit of pupils who 
failed of promotion at the close of the spring term. Teachers are 
urged to enlist the interest of children who need the instruction 
contemplated. 

Doctor Maxwell points out that the increased influx in recent years 
of an inferior class of immigrants from southern Europe has been 
followed by a corresponding increase in mental defectives and delin- 
quents among school children. It is to correct, as far as possible, this 
condition that schools for backward children are maintained in vaca- 
tion time. 


XXII. SOME EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Private schools offer opportunity for experiments in education, 
many of which prove to be of permanent and universal value and 
eventually modify entire systems of education. England is pre- 
eminently a country of private schools—that is, schools free from 
official restraints. The national character has been formed in institu- 
tions of this class, and their value as centers gf new and fruitful in- 
fluences is abundantly illustrated by the work of Thring at Upping- 
ham and of Arnold at Rugby. 
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Among private institutions in England embodying features or prin- 
ciples which are still in an experimental stage, the following are 
typical examples of coeducation boarding schools: Bedales, for boys 
and girls from 7 to 19 years of age, founded in 1893 by Mr. J. H. 
Badley, who had been an assistant master at Abbotsholme, and who 
transferred some features of the latter to the new establishment; Kes- 
wick School, founded in 1898 by the Rev. Cecil Grant, with the pur- 
pose of educating “ boys and girls together as far as possible on public 
school principles ” (“ public schools ” meaning endowed schools, such 
as Eton, Rugby, etc.). 

Abbotsholme, it may be explained, was founded by Dr. Cecil Reddie 
in 1889, for the purpose of educating “ boys of the directing classes 
according to the latest scientific principles.” The institution occupies 
a fine estate of 134 acres, extending on both sides of the River Dove, 
which divides Derbyshire from Staffordshire, and affording every 
facility for outdoor exercise and for the special forms of education 
which are conducted in garden and field. The latest prospectus of 
the school says: 


The curriculum is carefully planned to cover seven years. In conjunction with 
the school life, it provides an all-around education, free, as far as possible, from 
specialization up to the age of 17 or 18. It develops all sides of the boy’s nature 
harmoniously, brings him into intimate relation with nature and human life, 
teaches him to think for himself, and develops his power of initiative. 

The linguistic studies include a careful training in English, French, and 
German, taught according to the modern natural system; that is, by speaking 
as well as writing. Latin follows, and in some cases Greek, but the central aim 
in the linguistic studies is to give the boy a real scholarly grasp of his mother 
tongues4*) tan 

On the side of nature study the elements of all the chief natural sciences are 
taught in intimate connection with mathematics, and largely in the open air in 
connection with work on the estate, in the garden, and on the school farm. This 
side of the boy’s life is intimately connected with the training in drawing, 
painting, modeling, and woodwork, all of which are compulsory. To create an 
interest in pictures and sculpture is a prominent feature of the school, the 
various rooms and corridors being used as picture galleries. Through this it is 
hoped every boy will be trained to appreciate art in all its chief forms. Through- 
out the school there is systematic teaching of hygiene and economics, the boys 
in this connection having a very essential share in the government and organi- 
zation of the place. 

The most important aim of the school is, of course, effective moral and re- 
ligious teaching. The latter is, as far as possible, unsectarian, leaving the 
peculiar tenets of particular religious bodies to be dealt with in each boy’s home. 
The school has its own liturgy printed at the school press. This contains, in 
addition to the ordinary daily morning and evening services, special services 
for the great church festivals. It also provides services for certain days of 
national rejoicing, such as Trafalgar Day. Other yearly festivals, which add a 
charm to the school life, are the parents’ gathering, the harvest home, founda- 
tion day, and the neighbors’ Christmas gathering; and one of the chief events 
of the year is the old boys’ gathering, covering five days, at Haster. 
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Abbotsholme has attracted wide attention, in particular, through 
the interest excited by the work of M. Edmond Demolins, on the supe- 
riority of the Anglo-Saxons,’ in which this school was presented as 
the nucleus of an ideal society. Several schools have been established 
on the Continent, in which the principal features of Abbotsholme 
have been adopted in whole or in part. The best known of these con- 
tinental experiments is the Ecole (Nouvelle) des Roches, near Ver- 
neuil, department of Eure, France, founded in 1899 by M. Edmond 
Demolins himself. 

The distinction between England and France, in regard to the pos- 
sibilities of private initiative in education, is indicated by M. Steeg, 
in his report to the Chamber of Deputies on the budget for 1909, 
elsewhere referred to in this report. Discussing the need of changes 
in the scheme of liberal education in France, M. Steeg says: 

It is of little use to invite the aid of private initiative. The example of the 
Anglo-Saxons is often held up to us. Some establishments modeled after Eng- 
lish precedents have been created in France, M. Lavisse has welcomed their 
appearance on account of their freedom to try experiments before which the 
university (state teaching system) hesitates through indecision or helplessness. 
“We bear the weight of ages, which is enormous,” says this eminent master; 
“we are the servants of the State, which loves neither changes in purpose nor 
divided purposes.” Furthermore, these colleges have been instituted by wealthy 
capitalists for the children of the rich, and, indeed, the very rich, and this ena- 
bles them to view with such happy indifference the programmes and the sanc- 
tions of secondary education. 

In fact, private secular secondary education does not in reality exist among 
us. At Paris some valuable establishments still maintain their existence, as 
Sainte-Barbe and the Ecole Alsacienne, which have been, and still are, useful 
fields of experiment. What, however, would have become of these products of 
private initiative if they had not secured at critical moments the moral support 
of the university and material support from the budget of public instruction? 

Between the state college and the church college there is no longer any place 
for private education worthy of the name. If it exists in England, if it is 
indeed prosperous, this is because “ the weight of ages” does not operate there 
in the same way and in the same sense as with us. 

Among important experiments in industrial education may be 
noted the efforts going on in many countries for the revival or de- 
velopment of local industries. Ireland affords interesting proof of 
the value of such experiments, particularly the work of the Royal 
Irish Industries Association, which was founded about twenty-five 
years ago by the Countess of Aberdeen for the purpose of aiding the 
Irish peasantry in the establishment of home industry, such as the 
making of lace, embroidery, and knitting. The work is now done on 
a large scale throughout Ireland. All articles are sent to the central 
office of the association, and from there are distributed and sold in all 


aX quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons, by Ed. Demolins. See, in particular, 
Chapter III. 
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parts of the world, the proceeds going to the poor girls who do the 
work. 

Each county in Ireland has its own industries—some rugs and 
tweeds, others laces and embroidery. Among the peasantry of Kil- 
larney the industry is basket making and furniture. The girls are 
taught by experts in the various branches of the work; the products 
are taken by the association and the profits are turned over to the 
girls. . 

The Government has recently aided in the endeavor by grants 
made to local committees for the purpose of enabling them to pro- 
vide instruction for workers in various forms of cottage industries, 
such as lace and crochet making, embroidery, and drawn-thread work. 

Peculiar interest attaches to an endeavor to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes of the Boers resulting from the war with England by intro- 
ducing the spinning and weaving industry in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. The spirit that prompted the enterprise is 
indicated in the following account of its beginnings: 


Two young Englishwomen—Miss Hobhouse and Miss Clark, the latter a grand- 
daughter of John Bright—on seeing the misery were stirred to help it, and, like 
true Englishwomen, devised a thoroughly practical way in which to do it. 

Why, they asked, should not these people, who can raise wool, spin and weave 
it, instead of sending their fleeces to other lands and getting in return, at great 
cost, the material for garments and bedding? ‘To be sure, there was no wood 
nor coal; there were no factories; hardly even means of transportation, as we 
should look upon it. Undaunted, they went to work in England not only to 
raise money to buy hand looms and spinning wheels, but they entered the fac- 
tories and learned how to dye, to spin, to “‘warp up” a hand loom, to weaye, 
and many more processes which could be of avail in South Africa. 

Miss Hobhouse was the pioneer as a teacher. Going back to the Boer country, 
she selected a remote village, Philippolis, in the Orange River Colony, where a 
good clergyman, who for forty years had shepherded his flock there, was eager 
to help her. In this obscure spot a little school for teaching fireside industries 
was opened by Miss Hobhouse on the 13th of March, 1905. It seems incredible 
that it could be of such recent date when we hear what that small beginning 
has resulted in. ; 

The school began with 6 girls. In a little more than six months 40 had been 
trained. The success was so immediate that interest was soon aroused in the 
Transvaal as well as in the Orange River Colony, and in August another school 
was started near Johannesburg, with a Swedish teacher, whose experience in 
her own country, where such beautiful work is done on hand looms, made her 
an admirable assistant in this new undertaking.® 


According to a report issued in 1907, two years after the experiment 
was started, 22 teachers were then teaching spinning in as many 
villages. 


«Spinning and Weaving in Boerland, by Isabel C. Barrows. Silver Cross, April, 1907, 
pp. 7-10. 


CHAPTER II. 


-EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, SIXTIETH CONGRESS, 
| SECOND SESSION. 


The laws relating to education, aside from those making appro- 
>) fo) 
priations, that were enacted during the second session of the Sixtieth 
Congress are few in number. 

The appropriations in behalf of education, including the continuing 
appropriations for colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts and 
for agricultural experiment stations, may be summarized as follows: 

Pp » May 


Department of State: 


iveswuaoms, interpreters’ in> Ohina- 222 2) ee $11, 250. 00 
DENPeeencinterprecers. iN Japan 2 oe eee 6, 750. OO 
eeccocent interpreters in’ Turkey...) 4) ee 11, 250. 00 
Quarters for student interpreters in Japan________--_--___.. 600. 00 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography________ 10, 000. 00 


War Department: 


United States Military Academy______ ES Ee es el Se Os el 2, 534, 128.13 


Army War College__________ SiS uh Sia Si on AO 8s Le Wace 22, 700. 00 

Service schools.________ LUG MNO ee Eee Ls ese ee 78, 000. 00 

Maicers ascnuools at military, posts... 2.5 12, 000. 00 
Department of Justice: 

Biiiona training School tor, Boys _= 2-2-2 See 63, 300. 00 
Navy Department: 

itiiiete stares. Naval: Academy 22 ee.) = ee = 630, oo12 22 

Beralepreaining stations. 2s ae er Set eone Ssh Pea ae 787, 833. 50 

Naval War College___--~- pats if Soll as Se ae alae aes Ra, Ra 14, 700. 00 
Department of the Interior: 

Peeeateor indian Affairs: Sree moe mimes ore Sl Spee 4, 157, 109. 00 

Bureau of Education_________ so 5 thE AS a ihe eS Ete a 306, 700. 00 

Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts________________ 2, 000, 000. 00 

rere enV OTST Cy ols ey age ee ee Ce A 162, 200. 00 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb______________ 70, 000. 00 
Department of Agriculture: 

PBeCeROT FX PeCTiment Stations oe ewe ee 1, 623; 060. 00 
Peeanes®.. (ONSTeGS L517 weet eee Grea eS got sf oe 1, 024, 937. 00 
miblousonian  Institution---__-2-s - PRS Eon a ea LS ee as 745, 700. 00 


District of Columbia (one-half of total appropriations) —~-_______ 1, 637, 673. 45 


Sees A oe a Re te ern ee a es 15, 915, 242. 30 
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International Congress——Authorizes the President of the United 
States to invite the International Congress of Applied Chemistry to 
hold its eighth meeting in the United States in the year 1912. (Stat. 
L., 1170; Mar. 4, 1909.) 

Student interpreters.—Appropriates $11,250 for salary and tuition 
of 10 student interpreters at the legation to China; $6,750 for salary 
and tuition of 6 student interpreters at the embassy to Japan; 
$11,250 for salary and tuition of 10 student interpreters at the em- 
bassy to Turkey; and $600 for rent of quarters for the student inter- 
preters in Japan. (35 Stat. L., 674, 675, 679; Mar. 2, 1909.) 

International Congress of Hygiene and Demography.—Appropri- 
ates $10,000 to enable the United States to participate in the Congress 
to be held in Washington, D. C., in 1910. (35 Stat. L., 680; Mar. 
2, 1909.) 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The specific appropriations for the educational work of the War 
Department are as follows: 


United, States; Military A.cademyl2 2232 0h 35s. e ss eae $2, 534, 128. 13 
Arm yew ar: College 25%. 2a) es see A ree ae eee 22, 700. 00 
Bngineer: School Washington, Dx Osa = ae ee 25, 000. 00 
Coast sArtillery:Sch00l:222 ee Se eee 28, 000. 00 
United, States: service: schools 222.322 328 2 ee ee ee eee 25, 000. 00 
Officers’ schoolstatemilitarys posts es = ee ee eee 12, 000. 00 

"Ota f= sn ee ee ee ae Pr 2, 646, 828. 13 


United States Military Academy.—Authorizes the admission and 
instruction of Mr. Demetrio Castillo, jr., of Cuba. (35 Stat. L., 1039; 
Mar. 4, 1909.) 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C.—Provides 
that every male juvenile offender who may be committed to this in- 
stitution, and who has by his conduct given sufficient evidence that he 
has reformed, may be released on parole. (35 Stat. L., 657; Feb. 26, 
1909.) | 
Appropriates $15,000 for hospital building and equipment and 
$48,300 for maintenance. (35 Stat. L., 1013, 1018; Mar. 4, 1909.) 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The appropriations for educational purposes under the Navy De- 
partment were as follows: 
United States Naval Academy: 


Current @XPCnSe@s soe nw a ee $534, 293. 22 
Buildings and srounds#oee ose ee ee ee 75, 000. 00 
Hngineering (experiment ystanlona. = soe. ee ee 26, 058. 00 
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PeIERCONSO DO. oo 2h Feo ee ks ae $14, 700. 00 
Mam mmuaMnNS Stations 28 = + 3 oe teens 11 FE 787, 833. 50 
a SERRE ed po ale a eS OE OE Set SP ee 1, 487, 884. 72 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The following appropriations were made for the education 
Indians: 
Support of Indian day and industrial schools__________________ $1, 425, 000. 
School buildings, sewerage, water supply, etec__________________ 800, 000. 
MreaneOmrrtion oO. Indian Pupilsi2-— ose ee 75, 000. 
puvperimtenvent of Indian schools, salary 2_2---2 2-2 3, 000. 
Sree XEN Seg Soo = tah fee TS ee Te eee ee eee 1, 500. 
Meatrouse.o teach domestic science...42- se 30, 000. 
Farmers and stockmen to teach Indians________________________ 125, 000. 
Indian schools: 
SESE ICT EPIC e hy JAN Wp cel > tel ai i a al ere i lal Papen Reagan aie 38, 100. 
VETS Ri Ss, GN Va eB I al SS Bes OR a ae Dg 127, 400. 
Saar eATEERME ELV ON ARA P17 the) Oi ee ee APES Ue eh) ae ioe 21, 200. 
Bera MeInStitute, Riverside) Oa] i = weg bs ee 104, 359. 
aE are eInCElOn: (C0102. 22. Leer se, Se a keen 34, 600. 
SRere PR LSE) |) ete oe eee ee hee ks OE Be ae ee 36, 600. 
Pemex: SCNOOL, LOWRe 2 aceon ee eee 17, 560. 
Pare re Pistilute WANS sof oo eS See Nee eek 155, 750. 
Pee POOmrnG iat SChoOles. =e eet oe TE eee 16, 860. 
Rs TPELO GS. 9 KCATIS 1s 22s eso ne ae oh Fae Pe ee ot nl ewes Tia 200. 
SoS C0 se ee ea. Pot, a ea ps Ae eee aS 55, 800. 
TOTS, ADD SS ee ee ae Se ee ee eee 27, 650. 
PeMeRTsemey EIT ee eee ee ee Ee cs 45, 675. 
Seno Va Soe Vln neSOtA ve 2 sos ae Ee Ee te ce 4, 000. 
6 SO, ASL Mh at ee pe, eb Bea ie a edad _ egg plain DL ee oe eae 58, 100. 
Seer sit ys PIN CY 2 see BL hee ert aw Fe ae es | 56, 900. 
errmONPECOLUGs IN: (VLG@X 2. eee eee ee eT he 56, 900. 
OPTS, LING a I RI oy. RR Se Se Re ee ee ee ae 58, 500. 
SepreroieeerN:. Geto >. _ te Biss Bee pee ee ee A ee 29, 720. 
PnPeeeatcen, IN.) Dak2 22. Sates eee pl Pa aot is. Bh 60, 975. 
Bapernis ON ,. Dake. ok achiev Se Ree 25, 200. 
emmPrERET omsN | LOLI > es hoe re Ss ea Be Le 25, 200. 
A aE RRR IS SPS OE OH Poth NE ee eee pee Ey 129, 400. 
epeeenician School, Oklahomyse 2.2.2. el 14, 000. 
Pawnees (2 manual-labor schools) ~-_-----_-----_--_--_-_- 10, 000. 
ERIS Se RE cay Se ee re 1, 000. 
Five Civilized Tribes: 
BSreILOD) LS. 2 ee ee Ne ee ee 150, 000. 
[SHOCcLAWS,. albnuity.torseducation=— ee a Seo 6, 000. 
Seminoles: ANNUITY: LOTsRenOOIS sa. oa te eee ree 2, 500. 
Berar tD Teme) Ca Sn CS eee eee ee ee 112, 200. 
COLOSISG 4 BAe Oe ek aeons Ae) eS ee UE i Oe 3, 000. 
AE RRR RR el ES ot eae A nD me 164, 000: 
OO EN PE Gea WE oes a A SS i raat eke nae natin Seas Meine oes 27, 650. 


REETTC PCH Uneasy cen 18 Ke cere ae ae 2 i ee ee TE 69, 425. 


of 


00 
00 
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Indian schools—Continued. 


Pierre; S.. Das t ss eR ee Se ee $35, 050. 00 
Rapid: City, |S. Dakss ee See eee eee 68, 350. 00 
Sioux ‘day and industrialsschools®. 2 225 ss 200, 000. 00 
WBS se a See Aa oe ee 1, 800. 00 

ET ami pCO, ee Vie ee as nee ena et a 20, 040. 00 
Hay ward;, + Was <2 5 ss es eT ee aed ee 38, 870. 00 
TPomalhy Wis ee ers a ee ea, al Ee OO 49, 450. 00 
Shoshone, Wy0s-c2¢62 52). So ee ee ee ee eee ae 34; 025. 00 
Clerks to superintendent of Indian schools_____________________ 3, 600. 00 
"Ota. 22 se ee Se a ee ee eee 4, 157, 109. 00 


Indian schools—Grants the Indian schools at Fort Lewis, Colo., 
and Grand Junction, Colo., to the State of Colorado; the Indian 
school at Morris, Minn., to the State of Minnesota; the Indian school 
at Chamberlain, 8. Dak., to the State of South Dakota, and the 
Panguitch school in Utah to the State of Utah. The grants are made 
on condition that the lands and buildings shall be held and main- 
tained by the several States as institutions of learning and that 
Indian pupils shall at all times be admitted to such schools free of 
charge for tuition and on terms of equality with white pupils. (35 
Stat. L., 788, 792, 808, 811; Mar. 3, 1909.) 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The appropriations for objects under the Bureau of Education 
were as follows: 


Salaries: 
Commissioner. of -HWducation =e. 222 2ecsee eee $5, 000. 00 
Ciief: clerk 2s... oe en ee eg i ity Retna oe ee 2, 000. 00 
WGitOr 2 po Oe A wn od oe 2, 000. 00 
Statistician 2.2 oe eae poe geo ee eo 1, 800. 00 
Specialist in charge of land-grant college statisties_____________ 1, 800. 00 
Translator 22 S42 Se ee ee ae eee 1, 800. 00 
Collector and «compiler of Atatistics = ee ee 2, 400. 00 
Specialist in foreign educational systems_________________--_-- 1, 800. 00 
Specialist in: educationalésystems 2 a eS eee 1, 800. 00 
2 elerks of class 4222 335i fe Se ee ee ee ee Ae 3, 600. 00 
2. clerks) of class 3 xterra ee eee a 3, 200. 00 
ACCT KS: Of Clas. Darcaes a a ee 5, 600. 00 
S clerks: Of Class: ajc feet oe 2 ee eee eee ee 9, 600. 00 
G clerks; "Ht $1,000 4a. oo SS et es ee 6, 000. 00 
GCOPYISts}- Bt SOOO es a ee eS ee 5, 400. 00 
2 COPYVIStS, ats D002 228s. oe et a Se ee 1, 600. 00 
Ted Pylets. sane eS Pe SO Re ae en ee 720. 00 
2’ skilled: laborers: at; $840 secs os I SO ee ee 1, 680. 00 
1\ miesSengerse Ove Be ei eg NL a SEE eee 840. 00 
t’assistant messengers 3. oes Se ee ea 720. 00 
3 laborers, at $4802 a ee See 1, 440. 00. 
De Ve DOr er ne ee Re Be as Ni ae i Ab at rere ie 400. 00 


Total -for salaries: Sy 2s a ee eee 61, 200. 00 
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rs we cates ma ied eR eh ie Be aes $500. 00 
SIE TCO ca 8 ae NS ee ee oe 4, 000. 00 
anna OC UUMOILCA ae a 5s ee re | ee eee 1S 2, 500. 00 
See a a Et Le Reh eas etn | Beye PD pe A ot eS PN 4, 000. 00 
DnpemeC TIM TSA ASICS oc eusas © ete et ee ey ee 200, 000. 00 
Ch ERS OEE ANNE RST G2 iirc Me SS ca BE le ae a en Ee a ei 12, 000. 00 
Panera noopindine annual report.—— 9s 2 ie 22, 500. 00 

Sie ese 2 SP Cee ee BL en Bape res DEVAN Staion 8 aS Pe Sl ok eee 306, 700. 00 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Provides that the Director of the Geological Survey shall hereafter 
furnish to any person, concern, or institution, in the interest of edu- 
cation and the dissemination of knowledge, that shall pay in advance 
the whole cost of material and services thereof, copies of any photo- 
graphs or lantern slides in the possession of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. (35 Stat. L., 989; Mar. 4, 1909.) 


ALASKA. 


Public schools——Repeals the provision of an act of Congress ap- 
proved January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 616), requiring 5 per cent of 
the license money, collected outside of incorporated towns in Alaska 
to be devoted to the care and maintenance of insane persons, and pro- 
vides that such 5 per cent, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
shall hereafter be applied to and used for the establishment and main- 
tenance of public schools in said district, under the supervision of 
the governor. (35 Stat. L., 601; Feb. 6, 1909.) 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Appropriates for year ending June 30, 1910, $49,000 for mainte- 
nance; $9,000 for department of manual arts; $3,000 for libraries; 
$90,000 for scientific building and equipment; $3,000 for repairs to 
buildings and improvement of grounds; $5,000 for medical depart- 
ment; $200 for laboratories; $3,000 for fuel and light. (35 Stat. L., 
991-992; Mar. 4, 1909.) 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 


Appropriates for year ending June 30, 1910, $65,000 for support 
and $5,000 for repairs to buildings and pavements. (35 Stat. L., 991; 
Mar. 4, 1909.) : 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Office of Experiment Stations: 
Reena Ope a ah oe ee eee pee oe Ps Bet $39, 260. 00 
UL SEPES SS) a Sa at SE Nanri he asi |S SRE RE a lar ie cael 34, 800. 00 
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Agricultural Experiment Stations_______ TERS AS ae REM Rr $720, 000. 00 
INCTCS SO SoS Se ore ee 720, 000. 00 
‘Alaska, Hawaii; Porto Ricowand Guamea— eee eee * 99, 000. 00 

Farmers’ institutes and agricultural schools_____________________ 10, 000. 00 

Tota lee 5 titan ees aes ei ks on be ee 1, 628, 060. 00 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Salaries books;-and.care of building sae = see eee eee $822, 937. 00 
Printing and ‘binding? == 3 See sees a eee ee 202, 000. 00 
Total 22 Vs SEE ee ee ee eee 1, 024, 937. 00 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


International sex chan ves 22 eee a eS eee eee ee eee ee $32, 000. 00 


American 7éthnology Si = ee See ee ee ee ere 48, 000. 00 
International catalogue of scientific literature__________________- 6, 000. 00 
Astrophysical Jobserva tory se eee ee ee 18, 000. 00 
National Museum 225220222) 2 ee ee ee eee 531, 000. 00 
National Zoological Park - (one-half of $95,000)______-__-_-______ 47, 500. 00 
Printing‘ and” binding Ss! ae ee ee eee eee 72, 700. 00 

Total sasccit ee te hias Se wah ae ee 745, 200. 00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The appropriations for educational purposes, one-half payable from 
the revenues of the General Government, included in the act making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia, were 
as follows: 


Free Publi@eiibra ry. oe ree ae ee ee $61, 020. 00 
Publicaschools Of2> Sista s3 es ee a ee eee 3, 105, 971. 90 
Instruction ofvdeaftsanded um). See es ee eee 10, 500. 00 
Colored: deafsmutesis = ee = eee eee ok et ae 6, 000. 00 
Instruction’ Gf indigent blind childrens. es = ee eee 6, 000. 00 
Reform School, care and maintenance of boys_________--___--_--_ 25, 300. 00 
Reform’ School: fort Girlisase ee ee a eee 24, 375. 00 
Industrial Home School for Colored Children___--_______________ 18, 110. 00 
Industrials Home School’. eee ee eee 23, 070. 00 


Tote ae tice a Be SN So Ce eee ne ee ee 3, 275, 346. 90 


CHAPTER IIT. 
STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


By CHARLES S. Foos, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Reading, Pa. 


The temper of the present epoch is iconoclastic. In every depart- 
ment of human activity men and women are caviling at existing con- 
ditions. To be sure, some criticism is constructive, but much of it is 
destructive. Its seeming intent is not to build up, but to tear down; 
to extirpate, not to foster. Its tone is not optimistic, but pessimistic. 
The public-school system of America is to-day a victim of this cap- 
tious censure. If any pupil of the public schools fails to make good 
at any point, immediately there is a hysterical rhapsody against the 
public schools. Even educational organizations have not escaped 
the relentless causticity of newspaper and periodical writers. Edu- 
cational associations, they frequently write, are the forum for vagary 
instead of principle; are a drawback instead of an uplift to peda- 
gogical progress; are autocratic instead of democratic in their in- 
fluence. 

In spite, however, of this tendency, the public educational system 
will continue to grow and improve, and educational associations will 
flourish and broaden their functions and influence. This instinct to 
organize developed with the human race. From the earliest times 
men have banded together. At first, this disposition to group was 
for protection; as time went on, it was to improve physical condi- 
tions; and still later, for intellectual purposes. This inherent ten- 
dency in men to combine brought about the historic movements of 
the world. Organization of men resulted in the exodus from Egypt; 
in the formation of the Christian religion; in the abolition of slavery 
in this country; in the establishment of all that has been worth 
while. Benjamin Franklin foresaw the value of organization, and 
he devoted his genius to the organization of his fellow-citizens into 
groups for specific purposes, the greatest of which was the union of 
the colonies. 

DATE OF ORGANIZATION. 


Early in the history of education the need of meetings for exchange 
of views was evident. From the first days of the schoolmaster men 
have conferred in the interest of the betterment of educational proc- 
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esses. These gatherings at first were informal and their results 
meager, but from crude beginnings have evolved the present helpful 
educational societies. Soon after the establishment of the public 
schools state organizations appeared, and this is the theme of my 
paper. So far as data are available, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
have the oldest state educational bodies; both were organized in 1845. 
New York followed in 1846; Connecticut in 1847; Ohio in 1849; 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin in 1853; Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and New Hampshire in 1854; New Jersey in 1855. Other 
dates of organization are as follows: Minnesota, 1861; Missouri, 1862; 
Kansas, 1863; Maryland, 1866; California, Georgia, and Tennessee, 
1867; Arkansas, 1869; Kentucky, 1872; Colorado, 1875; Alabama, 
1882; South Dakota, 1883; North Carolina, 1884; New Mexico and 
Mississippi, 1886; North Dakota, 1887; Wyoming and Louisiana, 
1892. To-day every State and Territory, except Delaware, has an 
educational or teachers’ association. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


The general plan of the various state educational associations for 
teachers is somewhat similar, but in detail they differ materially. 
Some are more elaborate than others. Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Kansas, Louisiana, and Missouri are among those 
having extensive plans of organization. Tennessee, apparently, has 
the simplest plan of operation, holding only a general session. Cali- 
fornia centralizes authority in an admirable manner in a board of 
directors. There is no agreement in the scheme of organization. In 
the 47 associations there are at least 50 different departments. The 
plan of organizing is based largely on the several divisions of edu- 
cational work, although most have departments in branches of study 
as well as in school departments. Maryland has no departments, 
although there is a high-school teachers’ association in the State. 
Iowa subordinates the sections or round tables to the departments. 
It has four departments—college and university, county superin- 
tendents, normal and secondary, elementary and graded departments. 
These departments have the authority to crganize round tables. The 
elementary and graded department consists of these sections: super- 
intendents and principals, penmanship and drawing, primary, library 
and school directors. North Dakota has five departments—college 
and normal, high school, elementary education, county superintend- 
ents, and school directors. Rhode Island has four—high school, 
grammar school, primary and kindergarten, country and village 
school. Connecticut, on the other hand, organizes sections by branches 
of study and has sections in history, literature, physical training, 
manual arts, and music. 
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The most frequent departments are: high school, elementary educa- 
tion, music, art and manual training, college, kindergartens, primary 
schools, county superintendents. Less frequent departments are: 
graded schools, school boards, rural schools, secondary schools, city 
superintendents, history, science, mathematics, grammar grades, phys- 
ical training, child study, normal school work, drawing, elocution, 
and reading. Missouri, Indiana, Louisiana, New Hampshire, and 
Colorado have departments of the classics; Maryland and Indiana, 
study of English; Maryland, study of history; Maryland, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana, modern languages; Indiana and Arkansas, 
athletics; Illinois and Nebraska, principals; Arkansas, county ex- 
aminers; Michigan, school commissioners and education of the deaf; 
Michigan and Colorado, library; North Dakota and Pennsylvania, 
directors; Alabama, industrial arts and school improvements; Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania, nature study; Wisconsin, domestic science ; 
Connecticut, penmanship; New York, commercial teachers. Louis- 
iana has a department in civic effort. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCILS. 


A council of education is a prominent factor in California, Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, and Idaho. The aim of the educational coun- 
cil in these States varies somewhat, but may be tersely summed up in 
the words of the Idaho constitution: “To direct the educational 
agencies of the State and to prosecute original investigation in edu- 
cation.” In several States it serves as a central body for the affilia- 
tion of various educational and semieducational bodies. The mem- 
bership is generally made up of representatives from the various 
departments of the association, from affiliated organizations, colleges, 
and other educational bodies. 

The council in Massachusetts aims to unify and secure the coopera- 
tion of all the educational agencies of the State, to discuss and devise 
plans for increasing the efficiency of education, and to promote nec- 
essary legislation. The membership comprises the president of the 
state association and the secretary of the state board of education, ex 
officio; 24 delegates from the state teachers’ association; 5 each from 
the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, and the Massachusetts Super- 


-. intendents’ Association; 3 delegates each from the New England Nor- 


mal Council, the High School Masters’ Club, the Boston Association 
of School Principals, the Boston Teachers’ Club, and the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association; 1 each from the various county associations 
and any other educational organizations desiring to be represented, 
provided that the total membership shall not exceed 100. 
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The membership of the Missouri council comprises 3 members of 
each department, 12 members elected at large, 4 each year for a three- 
year term, and the following ex officio members: College presidents 
of the Missouri College Union; dean of Teachers’ College and nor- 
mal presidents, presidents and ex-presidents of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, ex-state superintendents, city superintendents, 
and assistant superintendents. 

The Colorado Association Council is composed of representatives 
of the sectional departments on a ratio to be determined by the di- 
rectors and revised by them every three years. The council itself elects 
6 members. This council considers matters referred to it by the asso- 
ciations; communicates with the directors respecting the work and 
welfare of the association; discusses advanced educational topics; pro- 
poses educational reforms in legislation and practice; stimulates and 
maintains a local interest in the National Educational Association; 
and cooperates in every practical way with the progressive educa- 
tional forces of the State and county. 

Towa provides an educational council, of which the superintendent 
of public instruction is chairman. The elective members are: six to 
be elected from the association, 6 from the college and university 
department, 6 from the county superintendents’ department, 6 from 
the normal and secondary department, 12 from the elementary and 
grade department, 6 by the educational council itself. The term is 
three years. Members, except those elected by the council itself, are 
not eligible to immediate reelection. The duties of the council are 
to recommend ways and means to adjust and control the educational 
forces and agencies of the State. 

The Mississippi council consists of 15 members of the association, 
elected for six years, half by the council and half by the executive 
committee. All ex-members become honorary members. 

Wisconsin has 9 members in its council, representing the various 
educational interests of the State. The appointments are approved 
by the association. The council acts on resolutions referred to it 
involving educational questions. The council may recommend any 
educational questions upon which action may be desirable. 

The California council of education consists of the members of the 
state board of education and 35 representatives elected by the asso- 
ciation, 7 elected each year for five years. The council acts as a 
special educational advisory committee of the association, and its 
special duty is to report annually to the general association desirable 
legislation and ways and means for securing the same, together with 
pedagogical recommendations, which are the outcome of their con- 
ferences. California proposes to affiliate its various associations of 
teachers in an educational council. 
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The New Hampshire council consists of the state superintendent ; 
1 member elected annually by each county or district teachers’ asso- 
ciation; 6 members of the state association, 2 elected annually for a 
term of three years; 1 member from the association of academic and 
private schools, elected annually; 1 member from the state normal 
school; 1 member from each of the colleges—Dartmouth and the 
Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College. Each association or body 
represented in the council pays an annual fee of $5 for each member 
representing it. This council chooses its own officers and adopts its 
own rules. It holds its meeting at least one month before the annual 
_meeting of the state association, and reports to that body. 


READING CIRCLES AND BOOK LISTS. 


A number of state bodies conduct state reading circles. In Georgia 
the library board prepares annually a list of the reading matter for 
the pupils of the public schools and for the teachers. New York, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Nebraska prepare lists of books suitable for 
children, and current juvenile literature. Other state associations 
that encourage reading circles are: Mississippi, Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, Maryland, Arkansas, Virginia, and Colorado. 


COMMITTEES. 


Committees differ in the several associations. Resolutions, audit- 
ing, necrology, legislation, and nominating are the prevailing com- 
mittees. Other less popular committees are: enrollment, president’s 
address, educational progress, printing or publication, and finance. 
New York has a committee to present at the final session a résumé of 
the annual meeting. New Jersey has also a committee on résumé, 
that prepares for publication abstracts of all papers read. Minnesota 
and Illinois have a committee to arrange for state representation to 
the National Education Association. Illinois has a committee on 
appropriations, that passes on proposed expenditures; Missouri, Ohio, 
and Iowa a committee on teachers’ situations. This committee acts 
for persons wishing to teach and persons desiring to employ teachers. 
Illinois authorizes a committee on simplified spelling, the teaching of 
physiology and hygiene, and state course of study ; Mississippi, normal 
schools; Alabama, memoirs and good of the profession; Wyoming and 
Vermont, school laws; Michigan, school commissioners; New Jersey, 
retirement fund; Wisconsin, honorary members; Louisiana appoints 
a committee on the investigation of school problems and a committee 
of parish managers to create an interest in the association and to 
secure members. 

Except the nominating committee, almost invariably these com- 
mittees are appointed by the president; New Hampshire and Louisi- 
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ana elect a legislative committee. In New Hampshire the president 
appoints a nominating committee of 10—1 from each county—and in 
Illinois 1 from each congressional district. In New York the presi- 
dent appoints a committee of 7, composed of at least 1 member from 
each of the special educational associations of the State, to present 
candidates for all offices except president. In Massachusetts the presi- 
dent appoints 14. Wisconsin and Ohio also appoint this committee. 
In Iowa each department selects 3 members of a nominating com- 
mittee. New Jersey provides for a nominating committee of 1 man 
and 1 woman from each congressional district, elected by the members 
of that district. Independent nominations must be signed by 3 mem- 
bers from each congressional district. The Colorado association has 
a scheme of “ nominators,” 11 from the sections and the same number 
from the association, who nominate officers. Pennsylvania elects a 
nominating committee. The Idaho nominating committee consists of 
2 persons elected from each authorized section and 1 person appointed 
by the president. Members of each congressional district in Missouri 
and Kansas elect 1 member, and in Nebraska 3 members, of the nomi- 
nating committee. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers in most associations consist of a president, one or more 
vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, an executive committee or a 
board of directors. Several States have a railway secretary or rail- 
way manager, an assistant secretary, a corresponding secretary, a 
recording secretary; a number have both a recording and a corre- 
sponding secretary. Indiana has a permanent secretary elected for 
life. Massachusetts has three assistant secretaries; New York elects 
an assistant treasurer; North Carolina and Tennessee, a secretary- 
treasurer; Arkansas, Georgia, and other States, a board of trustees; 
Maine and Connecticut, an auditor; Utah, a custodian, who is chair- 
man of the auditing committee and has charge of all papers; Michi- 
gan, a superintendent of exhibits. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS—TERM. 


Officers are, as a rule, elected annually by ballot where there is 
more than one candidate, or viva voce or by the ballot of the secretary 
where there is only one candidate for an office. Generally, candidates 
for office are recommended by the nominating committee, although 
in a number of instances nominations are made in open sessions. West 
Virginia, Maine, and Ohio elect by ballot or by such method as the 
association shall direct; the first State elects a secretary and treasurer 
for two years and nominates all candidates for office in open session. 
In some States, notably Wisconsin, Louisiana, and Kentucky, secreta- _ 
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ries are elected for three years. Asa rule, the executive committee or 
board of directors are elected, although in a few instances they are 
appointed by the president. North Carolina elects all officers by 
ballot, unless otherwise determined by a viva voce vote of two-thirds 
of the members present. In New York the annual election of officers 
occurs between the hours of 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. on the second day 
of the sessions. A plurality vote elects. The election is under the 
direction of three inspectors appointed by the president. Voting is 
by ballot, unless waived by unanimous consent of the members of the 
association present. Michigan elects the president by ballot, a major- 
ity vote being necessary for a choice. The election takes place between 
-11 a. m. and 12.30 p. m. on the second day of the annual meeting. In 
Illinois the ballot is taken in such manner as the executive committee 
may prescribe. In South Dakota officers are elected by ballot, with 
polls open one and one-half hours. In Louisiana the names of per- 
sons nominated are placed upon a printed slip under proper heading, 
and members strike off the names of those for whom they will not 
vote. Polls are open to 8 p. m. of the day preceding the last day of 
the session. 

In Wisconsin the president and one member of the executive com- 
mittee are elected annually. All other officers are elected on nomina- 
tions made by the committee on elections, consisting of 10 members, 
5 of whom are appointed every year for a term of two years. This 
committee establishes polling places in the building in which general 
sessions are held, which are open from 9 a. m. to 5 p-m. Three judges 
are in charge of sae polling place. Membership tickets have attached 
one nominating ballot and one election ballot for each officer to be 
elected. No other tickets are permitted. If any person receives a 
majority of the votes cast for any office, he is declared elected. If 
not, the two persons receiving the highest vote for any office are the 
nominees. A second election is then held on the second day, the names 
of the nominees being posted at the polling places and in other con- 
spicuous places. 

Minnesota nominates its candidates for the several offices at a 
primary election at an established polling place. A separate ballot 
is provided for each office to be filled. Candidates are presented by 
a committee on nominations, consisting of three members appointed 
by the president and one member from each of the various sections. 
Members may vote for candidates on presentation of membership 
certificate or other satisfactory evidence. The nominating committee 
presents to the convention the names of candidates securing more 
than 20 per cent of the total vote cast. The election is held on the 
last day of the convention, in a similar manner. The polling place 
is open from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
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WHO MAY BECOME MEMBERS—CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership is generally limited to persons directly or indirectly 
interested in education. New York and Virginia elect only persons 
actively engaged in any branch of educational work. In Maryland 
all persons in any way connected with the work of public school edu- 
cation may be active members; all friends of education in the State, 
associate members; other distinguished persons, honorary members. 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi invite all friends of education; Indiana 
and Kansas, active friends of education; Wisconsin, Maine, and 
Idaho, persons interested in education; Michigan and Vermont, any 
person. New Jersey receives only teachers, principals, supervisors, 


superintendents, or persons holding certificates valid in that State; © 


West Virginia admits to active membership persons engaged in edu- 
cational work and to associate membership persons interested in edu- 
cational work; Georgia extends membership also to persons associated 
with libraries and publications. In Virginia persons desiring mem- 
bership in the educational association join a local association most 
convenient. Local associations may be organized by five eligible 
persons. Louisiana has an active and an honorary membership— 
active, composed of public school teachers and superintendents; 
honorary, of parish officers and private school teachers. 

The usual classes of membership are active and associate, or active 
and honorary; occasionally active, associate, and honorary. Sev- 
eral States, notably California, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania, make 
no distinction. Most States provide for life membership, but this is 
contingent upon the payment of a certain fee. Ohio and Kentucky 
have a permanent membership for such as pay their dues regularly. 
New Jersey has two members at large. 


DUES AND FEES. 


In the majority of associations the anuual dues are $1; in Kansas, 
Utah, and Maryland, 50 cents; in a number of other associations, not- 
ably Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Michigan, South Carolina, and Wisconsin, the dues are 50 
cents for women and $1 for men; in Connecticut, 50 cents for men and 
25 cents for women. West Virginia assesses active members $1 and 
associate members 50 cents; Nevada, $1 biennially. In a few associ- 
ations applicants pay an enrollment fee and annual dues. For in- 
stance, in Minnesota, North Dakota, Illinois, and Georgia the enroll- 
ment fee is $1 and the annual dues $1. In North Carolina the enroll- 
ment fee is $2 and the annual dues $2; Kansas has a membership fee 
of $1, dues 50 cents; Washington, an initiation fee of 25 cents, annual 
dues 25 cents; Vermont, membership fee, $1 for men and 50 cents for 
women, annual dues the same. Local associations in Virginia assess 
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memopers 50 cents, half of which must be turned over to the state 
organization. The majority of States enroll life members for $10; 
North Carolina charges $25. In Colorado and West Virginia any 
member paying $10 or $1 annually for fifteen years becomes a life 
member. In California the life membership entails the payment of 
fifteen years in advance or 20 consecutive annual payments. In Ne- 
braska the life membership is $5; in New York, $10 for men and $5 
for women. Massachusetts assesses $1 for life membership. As 
there are no annual dues in this State, the board of directors has au- 
thority to levy an assessment, but no assessments have ever been 
levied. The revenues are derived from the State ($300) and a collec- 
tion authorized by tradition. 


OFFICIAL NAME. 


The official names of the several associations differ somewhat in 
phraseology. The Rhode Island teachers’ association is “'The Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction,” and the North Carolina association 
is “ The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly.” The Louisiana organi- 
zation is “ The Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Association,” 
and that of West Virginia is “The West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation.” Of the other organizations, the most popular title is: 
“ State Teachers’ Association,” 22 having this name, as follows: Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wyoming. Nine are named “ Educational Asso- 
ciation,” as follows: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington. 
Ten are named “ Teachers’ Association,” as follows: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. Two—Pennsylvania and Nevada—bear the 
name of “ State Educational Association.” 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE VARIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Characteristic features of the various state associations lend inter- 
est to this investigation. The Alabama association regulations differ 
from those of many States in that they invite each school board in 
the State to send at least one representative to the annual meeting, 
and limit papers to thirty minutes; discussions to ten. To settle 
difficult questions and to exalt professional ideals, Alabama has a 
code of ethics which every teacher in America should read twice 
each year. In this Commonwealth, as in other Southern States, there 
is a state association for colored teachers. 

The Arizona association meets in connection with joint county 
institutes, and all join the association. 
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Arkansas rouses its teachers through vice-presidents in each con- 
gressional district and invites to membership persons interested in 
library work. The board of trustees controls the finances of the asso- 
ciation, audits bills and accounts, and directs expenditures. At the 
opening session the chairman of the local committee presides until 
the president delivers his annual address. 

California has very complete and specific by-laws. During the 
past four years the teachers’ association in this State has, as one of its 
leading members writes, “ abandoned the hit or miss manner of con-. 
ducting the affairs of the association.” Beginning with July 1, 1909, 
a secretary devotes all his time to the work of the association, at a 
salary of $2,400 a year. The association also publishes a high-class 
educational monthly. Other characteristic features are: Nine di- 
rectors elected by ballot, having corporate powers; president, sole 
charge of the preparation of the programme; secretary, elected by the 
board of directors; no nominating speeches permitted. 

Colorado, in addition to its general sessions, assembles in 12 depart- 
ments, mainly divided by branches of study that qualify their own 
members. Any department that fails to meet in separate session for 
deliberation and action forfeits its organization, as it does when it 
falls below 20 members. 

Connecticut prefers a one-day session with meetings at both Hart- 
ford and New Haven. In 1908 the general meeting was held in New 
Haven in the morning and in Hartford in the afternoon. Sectional 
meetings were the reverse. The programme and participants were the 
same at each meeting. A business meeting was held in Meriden the 
following day, and this body was composed of 20 delegates, 10 elected 
in each meeting. The slogan of the conventions was inspiration, 
rather than information. 

Florida secures a good enrollment through the efforts of the county 
superintendents. 

Georgia also dignifies its membership by a code of ethics. A board 
of directors takes the place of the usual executive committee, and a 
board of trustees regulates the finances. On account of a hotel agree- 
ment one meeting in three must be held at Cumberland Island. 

Idaho pays the expenses of teachers attending meetings of the asso-. 
ciation. Enrollment blanks are sent the teachers. A president is not 
eligible to reelection for three years. 

The Illinois organization consists of the usual officers; a board of 
directors; 9 sections, 1 of which is a village principals’ section. 
Tllinois has a permanent committee of two members from each de- 
partment that considers all questions referred to it by the associa- 
tion and reports thereon at the next annual meeting. 

The Indiana association elects 7 vice-presidents and an execu- 
tive committee of 7, distributed in the several congressional districts. 
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Unusual sections of the 16 in this association are: One for elocution 
and 1 for institute instructors. The latter section discusses the 
institute as an agency in education. 

Towa, on recommendation of 20 members of the association, adds 
anew department. At the request of 10 members, a round table may 
be established. 

Kansas, at its meetings, has round tables on the several school 
branches, such as modern languages, foreign languages, mathematics, 
etc. The association presents a silk flag to the county having the 
highest enrolled membership in proportion to the number of teachers 
employed in the county. Two prize libraries are given for the best 
attendance. In reference to enrollment, the report says: “ Profes- 
sional benefits involve professional obligations; if we receive the 
benefits, let us not neglect the obligations.” The vice-presidents of 
the association represent the executive committee in the several de- 
partments. Only persons employed in distinctively educational work 
are permitted to vote or hold office. The executive committee may 
expend $100 to maintain state headquarters at the meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

Kentucky regards its association as the teachers’ parliament to 
fight its battles, and as such declares it should receive their moral 
and material support. It has a relief committee to assist worthy 
members. It has two classes of members, permanent and temporary. 
The permanent are those who agree to pay their dues yearly and may 
hold office. The executive committee consists of the regular officers, 
1 member from the board of directors, and the presidents of the 
sections. 

Louisiana instructs its secretary at the close of each annual meeting 
to furnish treasurer a list of absent members in order to collect 
unpaid annual dues. Members who are absent from three successive 
meetings and who fail to pay dues three successive years are dropped. 
This association elects two vice-presidents—one lady and one gen- 
tleman. 

The Maine association urges library workers ao join its ranks. The 
secretary registers members. The executive committee consists of 
the president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, corresponding sec- 
retary, and one member elected by the association. 

Maryland promotes pedagogical investigation and study in the 
branches of the public school curriculum through nine standing com- 
mittees, appointed by the president. The topics are English, geog- 
raphy and history, mathematics, natural science, zsthetics, physical 
training, manual training, kindergarten, modern language. The 
committees report in writing at the pital meeting. 

The Massachusetts association is under the pene Soe rintententa 
of a board of 40 directors, 20 representing the state association and 
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20 the various counties, the latter elected either by conby associa- 
tions or by the teachers of the counties. 

Michigan conducts its association as a state institute. Every mo- 
tion and resolution must be submitted in writing. All discussions 
must be without manuscript. Teachers may close their schools and 
attend without loss of pay, upon certificate of attendance. Various 
colleges, normal schools, societies, etc., announce reunions and ban- 
quets in the official bulletin. A significant feature at the 1908 meet- 
ing at Saginaw was school visiting. 

Minnesota had for its theme at the 1909 meeting, “ Efficiency in 
Education.” 

Mississippi has committees on superintendent’s salary, course of 
study, and libraries. This association limits expenses of each annual 
meeting to two-thirds of the receipts of the previous meeting. Ten 
active members may ask for a department. It has a committee on 
investigations. 

Missouri arranges extensively for the local entertainment of mem- 
bers. The executive committee is composed of 6 members. The ex- 
penses of each annual meeting are also limited to two-thirds of the 
receipts of each year. 

Montana, in addition to strong programmes, has receptions, con- 
certs, and indoor athletic exhibitions. In 1908 meetings of the Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association, Montana State Library Association, 
and other societies were held at the same time. Its section meetings 
are reported as superb. 

Nebraska eliminates factional controversy by having the members 
from each congressional district elect three members of a nominating 
committee that choose officers. Teachers from each congressional 
district assemble in separate bodies and each elects without nomina- 
tions, first by informal ballot, and second by formal ballot. Recep- 
tions to societies and officers are features. Conferences are held in 
the professional training of teachers, in popular medical education, 
and in specific subjects, such as German, Latin, history, and other 
branches. 

The Nevada State Educational Association meets biennially. In 
the odd year district institutes convene and work on instructions 
from and report to the state association. Its executive committee 
consists of one principal or superintendent of city graded schools, 
one principal of a county high school, one deputy superintendent, 
one grade teacher, one trustee, one member of the faculty of 
the University of Nevada, together with the president and corre- 
sponding secretary. This committee has power to organize district 
institutes. 
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New Hampshire issues an interesting “ declaration of beliefs and 
desires,” in which it reviews legislation enacted and the result. Its 
legislative committee comprises 1 member from each county in the 
State. The executive committee comprises the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and 2 other members elected annually. 

New Jersey provides for an enrollment committee consisting of not 
less than 1 member from each county. The legislative committee 
consists of 1 member from each congressional district. A desirable 
feature is a committee on educational progress that each year makes 
timely suggestions. 

The New Mexico Association has in its council, besides the mem- 
bers from the association, as advisory members, such citizens of New 
Mexico as in the judgment of the regular members may be desirable. 

The New York association has a committee of 61, one from each - 
county, on legislation and professional interest. Other educational 
societies affiliate with the state association. The president, with the 
advice of the executive committee, arranges the programmes for the 
annual meeting. Four-fifths of the receipts from life membership 
are invested and only the interest used. 

North Carolina elects officers viva voce by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present. No member may vote in more than one 
department and each member may select the department. It empha- 
sizes sectional meetings. ‘The various sections hold from three to four 
meetings each, and general sessions are held only in the evening. 

North Dakota by law authorizes the state superintendent to pub- 
lish as public matter 2,500 copies of the proceedings of the state 
educational association. At the general meetings addresses are made 
by the presidents of the various departments. Associate members 
become active after paying dues three years. 

Ohio compels permanent members, when dropped and reinstated, to 
pay dues in any year, together with all arrearage. 

Oklahoma is slowly awakening to the need of a stronger state asso- 
ciation, uniting the various educational elements of this progressive 
State. | : 

Oregon, on account of geographical conditions and transportation 
facilities, has two divisions of the Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—the eastern and the western. They are separate and inde- 
pendent organizations. Committees are now at work on plans for 
uniting the two associations. 

The Pennsylvania association permits its departments to hold 
regular and special meetings at such times and places as each may 
decide. Several of the departments meet at other times and at other 
places than the general meeting. This association has a permanent 
fund for educational research. 
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Rhode Island encourages, by committee, the study of marked edu- 
cational movements. It also has a committee to promote the study 
of Rhode Island history. 

The South Carolina educational societies, for the first time, met 
with the state association in a record-breaking meeting in the winter 
of 1908-9. Similar societies in other States are merely departments. 
Persons who desire to join the association certify in writing their 
intention to become permanent sustaining members. Members who 
desire to withdraw are required to notify the secretary before Jan- 
uary 1 of each year. 

South Dakota makes the state superintendent the legal agent of the 
association. Compensation of officers is determined by the executive 
committee. The convention designates who shall be members of each 
of the several departments, namely, county supervision, primary and 
kindergarten, elementary and rural, higher and secondary. If the 
departments grow too large, smaller divisions may be made. For 
the year 1902, and every six years thereafter, the association has the 
right to revise its constitution. It may amend it at any time. 

The Tennessee association, in its laws, in addition to the usual 
duties, gives the executive committee power to audit accounts, revise 
proceedings, prepare programmes, and nominate officers. Its meet- 
ing must be held during the vacation period not later than August 1. 

Texas, in spite of its size, enrolls at least a third of its teachers, and 
has enthusiastic meetings. Its purpose is cooperation among various 
factors. Texas has an.executive board composed of one prominent 
teacher from each senatorial district that looks after educational 
legislation. 

Utah is alone, I think, in having a parents’ section. It also has arts 
and crafts, elocution, and physical culture sections. 

The Vermont association is for instruction, interest, and acquaint- 
anceship. The members of the board of directors are not allowed 
compensation for personal expenses for attendance at meetings of 
the board. The Vermont association places all ex-presidents residing 
in the State and engaged in educational work on the board of di- 
rectors. The annual meeting shall continue two or more days. 

Virginia strengthens the state organization by county and city 
organizations, auxiliary to the state organization. Each congres- 
sional district has a vice-president. Each vice-president is the stimu- 
lus for the district and reports to the president three times each year. 
In the state association there is one representative for every 25 mem- 
bers. Each member of the local association may vote unless there is 
a demand for roll call, when only representatives may vote. Local 
associations hold at least two meetings a year. The superintendent 
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of public instruction says in regard to the state association: “A con- 
siderable part of the progressive legislation enacted by the general 
assembly of 1908 was due to the effective work of the state teachers’ 
association, through its local organization.” 

The Washington Educational Association, in 1906, abolished its 
educational council by amendment. One member of the executive 
committee must be a resident of the place where the annual meeting 
is held. No expense is incurred by the executive committee without 
the approval of the president. 

West Virginia adopted a new constitution June 17, 1909, providing 
for five departments: City school administration, secondary education, 
elementary, normal, and county superintendence. The constitution 
provides for a June meeting, but the place of meeting is determined 
by the association. The executive committee must approve the pro- 
grammes of sectional meetings. 

Wisconsin arranges carefully details for the annual meeting. A 
bureau of information, a railway manager, a register, and guides help 
the unfamiliar. Entertainments, college alumni banquets, and re- 
ceptions are special features. The treasurer gives a bond of $2,000, 
the premium being paid by the association. Nonmembers pay 25 
cents admission to general sessions. 

The Wyoming association compels applicants who are elected mem- 
bers to sign the constitution. It hasan amendment to its constitution 
stating that the president of the association shall not serve as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

In order more fully to present conditions in state associations 
as they are to-day, I sent a syllabus to the various States, asking 
questions on topics that seem essential to a proper organization. 
These questions roughly divide themselves into questions of member- 
ship and organization and means for maintaining the same; the time 
and place of meeting; the programme; the aim and the influence of 
educational associations and personal opinions of leaders. From a 
great number and variety of replies I have endeavored to summarize 
such as appear to me to be helpful in the study of the problem which 
is before us. 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS ENROLLED. 


In the year 1907 Rhode Island led in the percentage of teachers 
belonging to a state organization. The percentage in that State was 
81.4. Connecticut had 77.8; Utah, 67.6; Washington, 66.7; Cali- 
fornia, 60.7. ‘Tennessee had the least enrollment. Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Missouri, and Ohio, in an upward order, footed the list with 
Tennessee. 
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A detailed table of the number of teachers in each State, the num- 
ber of members enrolled in the state associations for the year 1907, 
and for that of the last meeting, whether 1908 or 1909, follows: 


Enrollment of teachers in the state associations. 


Number | Teachers enrolled. 
State. of 


teachers. 
1907-8. | 1908-9. 

IATA DOING = 5.0 cose ocs tae s dew swims ae Stan citin S)<  n a ae eater tare terrane tet 5, 800 1,103 1, 850 
JA TIRANISAS 5 Soe. Sree wr eae Ok oe eee ae ea 8,297 485 691 
EASIZONA SSD Bae ch toe see eee ee ree tee rte Senn toate Rate oe ae 645 520 219 
Californiay, é. = ase 3% a) seen eet eee: ee 5 Roe ae ee 9,714 2,700 3,000 
Coloradolst a2. Goes SLM Ae ee aoe ree 2 ee tener Se nary eee ae 4,940 2,025 2,325 
Connecticut s.5.65..tater tesa sere eee oon oie Gece yet eee eer 4, 884 3, 800 4, 550 
Wlorida! 275 e2e SSR. eee ene er ee ae eo eae ee Me ee 4, 083 500 350 
Georgias. fete ee et ease ee ae a en oe nee 10,379 240 250 
dali oss 2 Fi. o8 GO RP Pa SRR OREM Set eae 1,955 325 200 
Dilinois 3. Hex sesscks sack ewe ke oe as Saks Pemeereee Ce are ee ae ee 28, 083 1,294 1,194 
Ta diana. oe rode de tcivee Ce ce cos sonar cine aeee eee eee ee ees 16, 671 3, 450 3, 458 
LOWS J bcice ene Scat 2. Se ee Ree ee ea SS rae Smee ae te ne ee 27,950 1,549 1, 497 
WR ANISAS 32 oon aeais eee oe Sorc aoe See caren oo ee EE oe ene ee ea 12, 568 1,200 446 
Kentuoky 24. cia) boas ose eS ee a ee ei ec 10, 259 475 1,240 
iOUISISM ASS coc se ects eee ee ees ae ee ote eee ree ene a hone 7,205 1, 863 1, 649 
Maine ores teenage aaa cis ata Shae ce pean A Nee Aon ete ed 6, 879 1,500 1, 800 
Maryland..... 5, 357 566 
Massachusetts 14,778 1, 500 1, 400 
Michigan - .. 17, 286 4, 800 4,973 
Minnesota -. 14, 939 2,000 eh 
Mississippi 10, 900 1, 200 6 
Missouri. ... 17, 838 665 1, 237 
Monthnstesccas saetea er ote a tech a tener ee tere esteem ect 1, 788 100 
Nebraska 2s5seees o5 cet aiaitte sa eee en ae PUES 3 ce a ie eee ee 10, 059 2,000 4, 
INGVAGR? «Secs > tame e ccetes Sor ee eres oe a ene ee nee ae mate pi aiebmereyer te 4 2 170 
New Hampshire’. ona: see Soe so BRE es bene eg se ee eee 2,347 1,100 1,072 
Be IG les gett pac Cede and pth cpt noaphinat ear. San, Sa fli gah ait. Sn’ pul Tieennl dyes td 10, 553 4,157 5, 563 
New. Mexico. 333. 224 Po ees Bet oo At cee Sasa ene. Settee meeere 1,065 500 
ING Wi VOD ee rte teers eon cee reer colette enn ie oatee aia aetna 38, 657 2,367 2,365 
North, Caroling 3.32045. Sesedo ete sec epianae eee testes ee eee 10, 146 750 340 
North’ Dakotat 2-0 deere coe sere eee See eR Caen eee Comer eerie oe maoee ae 5, 425 350 
OhilOs. .2's. 220 3 SSR IR ee ee eS es. Saco eee eee 26, 517 1,500 
OMlshomb 25. -se 252i. esac laks core dcoeer ces ooe steerer eenieee ame 8,000 615 2, 650 
Oregon 535 foe ee i ER an ob ee Se OC, ae ae eee eee eee 4,243 1, 200 600 
Pennsyivanlacrses. cece cece once ae eet eters Seen eee Cae ere 34,013 824 2,137 
Rhode Islands. <.2.°s- scepechewee seat boop: acces isres wa oe eee ee 2,024 1,790 1,913 
Soutir Caroling Soe ates soec sere see cee ae rn aeeetine come meee renee ers 6, 228 300 1,000 
South: Dakota 5.0.5) iG... se aSet THe eS eae a Seeds Bere ae se 5,555 500 655 
"T@HNGSSOG i eran mes ae eee eee oe eee, ate eine ee en ae ren ee ae een 9,929 165 84 

OXOS8 ids. ce Shs Sceeel ee daheers Lue sey SSS EEA ee eee eee eee s ee 17, 553 500 500 
Utah ou Scaesats osestned tn doce eRonoenn ano deetie see nies aien s sale a ohrs sate ae ee 2,010 1, 400 1,800 
Vermont .it.csadek doe: eS eck eo Eee = Sepa Sees tsa ee eee eee ere 3,179 1,139 932 
Virginigie cot te natee tose eee Dene net PERE ee DRED ae oe tae Eee eee tate 9, 468 1,500 2,500 
Washington (western division) 332, -sgse5- eee emcees tase eee ee 6,524 4,005 4, 225 
West Virginia 8, 262 450 600 
Wisconsin .... 14, 491 5,000 5, 000 
Wyoming oi oases one seen sete c tee merece omael ec cette acca earners 787 390 139 


METHODS OF SECURING MEMBERS. 


The methods employed in the several States in securing members 
are varied. In a few, little or no effort is put forth; in others, com- 
mittees are constantly at work. On the whole, the answers to this 
inquiry are enigmatical. New Hampshire loyally responds: “ Little, 
if any, urging required.” In Idaho the expenses of the teachers are 
paid while attending such conventions. In Utah many school boards 
defray the expenses of the teachers. In Maryland solicitors canvass 
in each county. In Michigan the state department declares the meet- 
ing a state institute. In New Jersey a county chairman has charge 
and appoints any number of assistants. 
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Beyond these, the answers were more or less stereotyped. A few 
follow: “ Notice by circular and bulletin;” through the news- 
papers;” “attractive programme; ” “membership blanks sent to all 
teachers prior to the meeting; ” “secretary visits county institutes; ” 
“guarantee live meetings;” “print proceedings;” “personal ap- 


. peal;” “appeal to loyalty,” to which the writer facetiously adds, 


“which often is not great;” “assign programme parts to teachers 
in every part of the State; ” “ work it up at county institutes; ” “ city 
and county superintendents urge attendance.” It was not stated how 
the city and county superintendents were enthused. From the South 
comes this comment: “Girls in abundance; but men—rare.” Since 
girls fail to attract, all agree, I think, that the plan of Idaho and 
Utah commends itself as a surer means of securing a large enrollment. 


TIME OF MEETING. 


The proper time for holding the meeting is another mooted ques- 
tion. A canvass of 47 States and Territories disclosed the fact that 
2 associations hold their meetings in April, 1 in May, 9 in June or 
early in July, 5 in October, 7 in November, and 23 in December. In 
January, February, March, August, and September no meetings are 
held. As is readily seen from these figures the sentiment for a con- 
vention at the close of the school term is rapidly dissipating, and 
the preponderance of opinion is largely in favor of December, espe- 
cially the Christmas holidays, although Alabama reports that the 
thing that has helped its association to grow more than any other 
one thing was the change in the time of meeting from June to April. 
The constitution of the New Hampshire association requires that the 
annual meeting shall be held on the Friday and Saturday nearest 
the 20th of October. Many educators feel that the work of the 
convention is not entirely that of a summer-day picnic, and yet social 
features, such as the reunions in Michigan and the receptions at 
Atlantic City, N. J., and at other state meetings, are very helpful 
in acquainting members with one another. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


The place of meeting often affects the success or nonsuccess of state 
educational meetings. The following States hold them in the same 
place each year: Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts usually holds its meeting in Boston; Minnesota, in St. 
Paul; and Nebraska and Ohio, usually in the same place. South 
Dakota, in its constitution, directs that the annual meeting be held in 
cities of 5,000 or more population; North Dakota, alternately at 
Grand Forks and Fargo. Of the 16 usually following this custom 
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of holding the meetings in the same place, 12 state that it is a satis- 


factory plan, 2 think it unsatisfactory, and 2 are noncommittal. As — 


a rule, the reason given for holding the meeting at one place is that 
hotel facilities demand it. Of the 29 States that hold meetings in 
different places each year, 22 feel that this is the proper method; 5 


think it is not; 2 are doubtful. It is evident that both plans meet. 
with the approval of those who have them; consequently, the question 


of place of meeting does not enter very largely into the success of a 
meeting, if the hotel problem is eliminated, although it seems to me 
that meetings in different parts of a State arouse interest from time 
to time in the several sections of a State. Possibly no State is so 
fortunate in its permanent place of meeting as is New Jersey. Each 
year this association gathers at its delightful sea resort, Atlantic 
City. 
TREND OF THE DISCUSSIONS. 


The programmes in the different associations vary. Industrial and 
vocational education is the most popular topic. In reply to the ques- 
tion, “ What do you emphasize in the programme?” the two general 
underlying themes in the replies are: The attitude of the teachers 
toward the profession, and the problems of instruction. Six States 
advocate the pedagogical side alone, and a very few the administrative. 
California, in one year, emphasized the spiritual element in educa- 
tion; in another year, sociological tendencies; Montana, industrial 
education; New Jersey, physical and industrial education; New York, 
everything new; Oregon, means of raising revenue; Texas, a certain 
theme each year; Virginia, progressive legislation; Washington, sec- 
tional meetings; West Virginia, school administration; Wyoming, 
state-wide interest in the schools; Pennsylvania, pressing problems 
in state education. Still others emphasize the inspirational side of 
teaching; finance; preparation of teaching; consolidation of schools; 
current educational problems; what conditions demand; what is of 
immediate importance; state problems. 


-EMPLOYMENT OF OUTSIDE TALENT. 


In regard to the use of outside talent on the programme, probably 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, California, Iowa, and Minnesota report 
the largest proportion of outside talent. Connecticut reports the best 
and largest meeting ever held was when only outside talent was em- 
ployed. Georgia, Oklahoma, and New Mexico report no outside 
talent. Other States use from 2 to 50 per cent. Florida reports that 
outside talent introduces and emphasizes new phases of education 
and arouses general enthusiasm. Kansas believes that outside talent 
pays; Kentucky, that local work is best, but that outside talent adds 
the “sauce;” Virginia, that local talent stimulates local effort and 
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reaches local conditions and that outside talent imparts inspiration 
and gives a basis for comparison. Practically the unanimous verdict 
is that both foreign and local people are desirable, each supplement- 
ing the other; that local men are best adapted to discuss local condi- 
tions, and outside men to impart breadth, interest, and inspiration. 


ATTITUDE OF COLLEGES AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


As a rule, colleges cooperate with the state associations; private 
schools do not. The almost unanimous verdict is that colleges are 
helpful, but that private schools hold aloof. Of the States canvassed, 
2 report that private schools are active in association affairs, and 29 
that colleges are active. In 1 State, however, only 8 of 200 college 
instructors are enrolled. Oregon and several other States have a 
department in secondary education. In Illinois colleges have a sec- 
tion of their own. One State reports that the teachers in the colleges 
take more interest than the teachers in the common schools. In 
Louisiana private school teachers may only be honorary members. 


AIM OF THE SEVERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


In order to probe the problem of state educational associations 
deeper, a few opinions in regard to the aim of the several associations 
as expressed by either state superintendents or officers of associa- 
tions, although more or less commonplace, are hopeful. For in- 
stance, Maryland reports its aim “to unite and cement our educa- 
tional forces;” Michigan, “to stimulate an appreciation of the 
responsibilities and opportunities of the profession; ”” New York, “ to 
give trend to progressive movement; ” Washington, “ unity and har- 
mony in educational work;” Montana, “ constructive education.” 
Others are thus phrased: “'To create educational sentiment; ” “ ex- 
change ideas;” “inspiration;” “stimulation;” “widens teachers’ 
views;” “unity in school work;” “improve standards;” “ wider 
exchange of views; ” “ educational progress; ” “ elevate the character 
and advance the interest of teaching.” Illinois and South Dakota 
laconically state their objects to be “ the professional improvement of 
members and the advancement of school interests.” 

The New Mexico association in its prospectus urges teachers to 
attend the meetings of the association thus aptly: “ It is the teacher’s 
professional duty; it adds to one’s resources; it clarifies one’s knowl- 
edge; it renews one’s enthusiasm; it increases one’s optimism; it 
dispels the blues; it helps to keep one out of the ruts. It may not 
remove gray hairs from the head, but it will help to keep gray hairs 
out of one’s methods.” 

It seems to me that the constitution of the New Jersey Educational 
Association covers the ground fully, thus: “To promote the educa- 
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tional interest of the State; to secure and maintain for the office of 
teaching its true rank among the professions; to promote and guard 
the interests of public and state school teachers by means of instruc- 
tion, conference, and united action.” 


INFLUENCE UPON LEGISLATION. 


» Asa legislative and political factor educational associations are not 
always potent. Possibly the New. Jersey association is one of the 
most active in the line of influencing legislation for pupils, teachers, 
and schools. Much of the progressive school legislation on the statute 
books of this State has been due to its active state association. This 
association was called in extra session May 29, 1909, to protest and 
use its influence against the ruthless dismissal of teachers by. boards 
of education on account of the thirty-five-year service law. Five 
hundred dollars was appropriated for expenses and counsel fees. 

New York, Virginia, Kentucky, California, Nevada, South Dakota, 
and Mississippi associations have also done much to help legislation. 
The influence in Pennsylvania has been more or less negative. Of the 
States canvassed, 28 reply that they influence state legislation more or 
less, 12 vote “no,” and 6 are silent. California replies, “ Voice very 
potent; ” Indiana, “ Very large factor; ” Mississippi, “ Very greatly; ” 
Nevada, “ Initiates everything done;” New York, “ Does not hesi- 
tate; ” South Dakota, “ All legislation has had its origin in the efforts 
of the association.” Kentucky reports, “ No important legislation 
has been had except by its approval.” Other States, however, are 
not so optimistic. Maine participates in and influences legislation 
very little directly, and no specific acts have been passed through any 
direct influence of the association. Another association tries, but has 
little direct influence. Still another is unable to determine its influ- 
ence. Still another, “Can’t budge the gang.” Others memorialize 
the legislature with little effect; and thus the story runs. It is evi- 
dent, however, that without state associations much less legislation 
would be on the statute books to-day. 

Specific acts passed through the influence of associations are numer- 
ous. Kentucky enthusiastically exclaims, “ Not room enough.” New 
York cordially reports, “Too numerous to mention in one line.” 
South Carolina reports that it helped the high-school act; South 
Dakota, compulsory-attendance certification of teachers by the State; 
Virginia, normal education; Washington, increase of 663 per cent in 
the state tax; West Virginia, revised school law; Wisconsin, compul- 
sory education; Alabama, redistricting act, uniform text-books, uni- 
form examination; California, increase in state and county school 
funds, state high-school law, compulsory-education law, act raising 
standard of certificates; Georgia, county institutes, graded course of 
study, summer schools; Llinois, creation of educational commission ; 
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Indiana, normal-school laws, wages and qualification laws; Iowa, state 
examination and certification of teachers, compulsory-education and 
library laws; Kentucky, state normal schools and state university, 
new and modern trustee system, county high schools, truancy laws; 
Maryland, minimum-salary law; Minnesota, library law, state aid, 
better factory and truancy laws, free text-book law; Missouri, com- 
pulsory-attendance law, library law; New Jersey, retirement fund, 
tenure-of-office act, thirty-five year service law, medical inspection. 
In one State the result of one meeting was reported as four marriages 
and one divorce. 


DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE FEATURES. 


The persons interrogated were urged to give desirable and unde- 
sirable features in their respective associations. Washington and 
Kentucky write: “ Greatest singie educational factor in the State;” 
Wisconsin, “ positively great, both to teachers and general public;” 
Alabama, “ leading force in educational advancement ;” Florida, “ the 
school interests of the State can not afford to be without it;” Illinois, 
“ absolutely necessary for progress ;” Mississippi, “ would lose much of 
inspirational spirit without it;” Nebraska, “no progressive State 
should be without it.” 

Other desirable features read thus: “ Brings teachers together,” 
“calls attention of people to educational forces,” “definite pro- 
gramme,” “ well-organized departments,” “ publication of proceed- 
ings,” “study of vital educational problems,” “ more teachers par- 
ticipating,” “ good programmes,” “ receptions,” “ time for social inter- 
course,” “ short speeches rather than papers,” “ unity,” “ cooperation,” 
“ cooperation of state department,” “ enthusiasm,” “ sympathy for each 
other,” “ best men on the programme,” “ live topics,” “ renewal of old 
acquaintanceship and making new friends,” “ wears away wrinkles,” 
“ opportunity to get a good wife,” and “ better than an operation for 
the ‘ set’ teacher.” 

Undesirable features read thus: “ Politics frequent,” “ schools that 
have hampered,” “ political ax grinding,” “ factional spirit and sec- 
tional feeling,” “ attempting to usurp the responsibilities of the legis- 
lature,” “ overloaded formal programmes,” “long papers,” “ Chau- 
tauqua features,” “ meddling of school-book agents,” “ too many sub- 
jects,” “too great a variety of cliques,” “rivalry between institu- 
tions,” “ acrimonious debate,” “lengthy papers,” “ monopolistic col- 
lege element,” “lack of definiteness of purpose,” “too many side 
attractions,” “ long-winded speeches of persons not in schoolroom,” 
“4 dominant factor for selfish interests,” “ dry papers,” “the know- 
all,” “the old fogy.” The answers invariably are “ indispensable,” 
“a good thing,” “ very great,” “ helpful,” “ inestimable.” 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS—OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 


The tenor of these fragmentary opinions, in my judgment, is ex- 
ceedingly encouraging. In spite of direful prophecy, the state asso- 
ciation survives and thrives; in spite of discontented murmuring it 
is a factor for progress; and in spite of the disgruntled carper, it will 
be the forum for the solution of the problems affecting the construct- 
ive reorganization of the public-school system in the States. The 
omens are entirely propitious. To be sure, many vexatious and dis- 
couraging problems confront it. The most distressing one, unques- 
tionably, is its seeming inability to unify its forces. With less than 10 
per cent of the half million teachers in this country regularly enlisted 
under its banner, little wonder that often its influence is imperceptible. 
With 40 per cent of the teachers only temporarily and occasionally 
enrolled, little wonder that its functions, as one critic puts it, are 
“ decidedly sporadic.” From every section of this land the report is: 
“The rank and file are indifferent; they see no immediate return; 
hence they are unwilling to build for the future, especially since that 
benefit may be for another.” This selfish indifference is due chiefly 
to the fact that the average professional life of a teacher is four years. 
If one attends the meetings of two conventions five years apart, one 
is almost a total stranger. With the teaching force made up chiefly 
of men awaiting an opening to a more lucrative profession, and 
women awaiting an opportunity for the less distressing duties of 
wifehood, this problem of indifference is formidable. It will be met 
wholly only when teaching occupies its rightful place and men and 
women teach as they would practice law and medicine or preach the 
gospel. When once teachers feel the responsibility of their work as 
do men and women in other vocations, when their loyalty is no longer 
divided, and when the general public insists on discarding the in- 
competent and the favorite as a teacher, then the educational associa- 
tion will mean more to the teacher and to education. The solution, 
in my opinion, lies in placing teaching on such a plane that the 
indifferent and disloyal will soon fall by the wayside. 

It is asserted, too, that the state educational association often is 
dominated by selfish and ambitious persons, and that these persons 
use the organization to further their own aspirations and not to uplift 
the membership nor to forward the profession; that often the asso- 
ciation becomes the platform for persons who wish to exploit the- 
oretical devices rather than for those who desire to discover the fun- 
damental elements of pedagogy; that the advocates of delightful 
expedient are preferred to the expounders of rational principle. 
These are criticisms that are only too true, but they are not irreme- 
diable. Leaders of educational organizations must correct them if 
they would command, and look beyond self and beyond the oppor- 
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tunist. To be sure, with so very many who do not feel the least 
responsibility, an organization naturally drifts into the hands of the 
interested, the few who by choice or. by compulsion survive in teach- 
ing. It behooves these few, however, to respect the rights of tem- 
porary teachers. It behooves them to recognize on their programmes 
those who have a message, and in the committees those who are will- 
ing to work. It behooves those who are ignored or timid to assert 
themselves, to make themselves felt. Of course, at present salaries, 
the large majority of teachers can not become prominent in any state 
organization. They are fortunate if they can attend several meet- 
ings in a lifetime. This, however, does not prevent them from giv- 
ing the association loyal support. With a loyal membership an asso- 
ciation soon becomes an influence that will uplift the teacher; will 
uplift teaching. Wherever teachers are alive to their honest inter- 
ests, there their conditions improve. “The most difficult legislators 
to convince,” said a prominent New Jersey educator to me recently, 
“are the members from the districts where the teachers are asleep 
professionally.” A prominent educator in my own State recently 
remarked: “ I will not urge my teachers to join the state association; 
they need their dollars elsewhere.” In this same Pennsylvania we 
ask, “*‘ Why do our teachers go to New Jersey?” They go because of 
improved conditions; I went there—for my life partner. I suggest 
that you go there for like reasons. 

This review discloses the fact that most of the associations are 
striving to be helpful factors in educational work. Each in its own 
way is doing much to improve school conditions. The pressing in- 
quiry now is, Would an organization of officers of state associations 
affiliated with the National Educational Association be helpful? In 
my opinion such a union would help to solidify the forces contending 
for the true and defeat the forces contending for the false. In union 
there is power. In the words of the revered Lincoln, if we would 
succeed, we must “ keep peggin’ away; keep peggin’ away.” 


O fficers of state teachers’ associations. 


[Prepared in the Bureau of Education. ] 


State. Year. President. Secretary. 
(ASO 4 1909-10 | N. R. Baker, Ensley.............. W. C. Griggs, Birmingham. 
CO 1909 aca 8. Hartzog, Arkadel- | Miss Mayo Rascoe, De Witt. 
phia. 

Ci 1909 E. Morris Cox, San Rafael........ L. E. Armstrong, Alameda. 

On 900s. ook er ae ee ire W. W. Remington; headquar- 
ters, 408 Charles Building, 

: Denver. 

LC arn ee 1907-8 | William M. Holloway, Tallahassee.| R. L. Turner, Inverness. 

ON SG 22 le ac 1908-9 | C. B. Chapman, Macon........... 

Illinois 2 1909 C. M. Bardwell, Aurora..........- 

Indiana .-| 1909 |.George W. Benton, Indianapolis..| Elizabeth Hull. 

2 SS 1909 E. J. H. Beard, Newton.......... O. E. Smith, Indianola. 


OE ES alt) ee ae 1909 C. 8. Risdon, Independence....... 
9228—rp 1909—voL 1——18 
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State. 


Missouri 


Nevada 
New Ham 


pshire:. 25.53 


New Jersey...........-- 
New Mexico...........- 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


ORInnOmI Ate re ene s ceeae 


Pennsylvania 


South Dakotw-:..---- 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


President. 


H. C. McKee, Frankfort.......... 
‘Warren Easton, New Orleans. .... 
William H. Brownson, Portland... 
Miss Sarah E. Richmond, Balti- 


more. 
C. B. Ellis, Springfield...........- 
T'. P. Scott, Brookhaven:..<ic 0s 
B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau. 
A. L. Caviness, Fairburg.........- 
Romanzo Adams, Reno........-.- 


Charles Evans, Ardmore.......-..- 
W. W. Wiley, Newburg.....-....- 


Charles Lose, Williamsport 
W. H. H. Beadle, Madison...-.-... 
W.N. Billingsly, Spencer..-...-.- 
Isaac Thomas, Rutland........... 
W. E. Wilson, Ellensburg......-. 
H. B. Work, Wheeling............ 


Secretary. 


T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 
Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans. 


Hugh W. Caldwell, Chesapeake 
City. 


Prof. J. M. Guise, St. Paul. 
John T. Connell, Gulfport. 
E. M. Carter, J efferson City. 


Helen Chartz. 


| Lewis C. Wooley, Trenton. 

W. E. Garrison, East Las Vegas. 
| R.A. Searing,North Tonawanda. 
R. D. W. Connor, Raleigh. 

| C. R. Travis, Mayville. 

F. E. C. Kirkendall, Chillicothe. 
Maude E. Widaman, Anadarko. 
Mae ne Shaver School, Port- 

an 


THRE McCaskey, Lancaster. 
J. Fred Olander, Pierre. 
P. L. Harned, Clarksville. 


0. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 

C. R. Murray, Williamson. 

See R. Williams, Milwau- 
ee. 


CHAPTER IV. 
EDUCATION IN HAWAII. 


The following information relating to the schools and the school 
population in the Territory of Hawaii is taken from the report of the 
superintendent of public instruction to the governor of Hawaii for 
the biennial period 1907 and 1908. 

A comparative study of the enrollment in the public schools of the Territory 
for the last five years shows that there has been an increase in attendance of 
24 per cent, five nationalities representing over 90 per cent of the school enroll- 
ment as follows: 


Hawaiian. H Lar dee Japanese. soting Chinese 
Dae Perens oe 2 einen So dh. 5 wsumen dais = 4,159 2,314 2,642 3, 064 1, 243 
LOS ee eee ot a a 4,119 2,477 3, 198 3, 299 1,355 
ONL Slee od © a 4, 106 2, 460 3, 828 3, 204 1, 594 
al sc ese ene 3, 962 2,514 4,547 3, 476 1, 927 
See ay ie cao SOS eee eee 3,959 | 2, 5, 479 3, 655 2, 096 


Of the increase during the last year, 68.33 per cent were Japanese; 13.12 
per cent Portuguese; 12.38 per cent Chinese. The above nationalities show 
an increase, with the exception of the pure Hawaiian, which is steadily decreas- 
ing from year to year. During this same five-year period the amounts expended 
for school purposes, aside from the loan fund, were: 


eee re ee ee ee ee $409, 048. 84 
Cy So. sa yk oa earl asin ete rie aaa: DS Nea Sac cee ea peices Ge ae RR Se 336, 358. 59 
1905-6______- ea pate be Aol Sgt Sanat 0. 4005 Saeco eo ee ae pee eae Oe 361, 458. 99 
Cg 7) oo La aR eel Se SS Set Rene ee eee 349, 933. 14 
ca ee) eS ee, 467, 232. 85 
These figures show a cost of instruction per capita as follows: 
ae ge ee ee ee $28. 27 
LL! est Me yer ol To Rian ete Gay nee Ne 22, 12 
OUND cs as eA kins aie a Sete La SN. SU eae a re a AS 
Lip eae ea ee ee ee ee a es rane eae eee, AL 
Oa peat RR ES eae SD | agra See ese SRC 25.16 


Number of schools, teachers, and pupils in the Territory, December 81, 1908. 


Teachers. Pupils. 
Schou... Poral, Total. 
Male. | Female. Male. Female. | 
RE ROSONOOIS. isin .2.cneuin be oee tana ne “153 107 382 489 10, 652 8,822 | 19,474 
PIER BCROOIS S ose oo ov cae swe ct ce'ss 56 73 196 269 2, 839 2,543 5, 382 
PRUE teeeie on eee ead aus dv surasen 209 180 578 758 13, 491 11,365 | 24,856 
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Comparative table of nationalities of pupils attending school in the Territory, 
December $1, 1908. 


Mationality. Public. | Private. 

PT WON 5 oo oie Secin cater oe ele See ee ee ae oe oe ee ace eens 3, 959 808 
Part, Hawaiian : «2.5... 20s2 see tte ae oe ee. Sea ae ad See eee eee oe 2, 556 1, 135 
AMOVICAN © 5 ee ce o's sen ae aoe e OBESE Bais Saeeig se aoe Seeeem eaten eenget 457 542 
British: oteinch. ote sae ae eae tee cee one eee ae cote eee ate 103 86 
GOPINGINY cd sora pce ecee ae me ee ae ae nek at oi abies ckignineieeciae ee pina eter 153 112 
Portuguese. ......... see. bigs SER E oae SeeEI Lae RCE MER S ONS BEA SEUSS 3, 655 1, 122 
Seandsnayian veo 5 5 scape one ae = = gos shins a Ta ROIS a OE eee igh eatin 49 18 
Japanese. sere. ott. See a ee Se aa ee 5, 479 616 
CHInG50 = o.oo Sateen wna 2 Sotrte otis Be a ee a ee en ae ae a 2, 096 701 
Horto Riga: ps3. 559 ee LT PS. TE EEL Cpe ee ee. SSSR AS 325 122 
UCOTOOIN SS 355s berate icone EN toe eS See eas pate ee ee ate eae te eet 145 23 
Other foreleners. occ F... .aoP Se soe eee cee eae Minis oF. Bee a ees 497 97 
Moteb ss anil su Sco ces lduth eve ES edad eee a dea eres hha | 19, 474 | 5, 382 


Ages of all pupils in all schools of the Territory of Hawati, December 31, 1908. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Total. 
6 and 8 9 and 15 


6 years years. years 15 years. 
BOY Sic soc Se cen an eee ie nS are see 122 3,714 6, 297 
Lg EE gis Probe BE he ae ert Oa eRe eee 113 3,135 5, 140 
Jr) fay ee Sem ek ee ere ne are 235 6, 849 11, 437 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. ~ 


Age. 
Total. 
Under From 6 to | Above 15 
6 years. 15 years. years, 
Boyssse cv ooens este tas ee eee reed 480 1, 763 596 2, 839 
Girls 24S Ses Stk 5 See oC gee oe eo ee ous 555 1, 643 345 2, 543 
Total e: eee erks ccs eee Coe ee Oe oe 1,035 3, 406 941 5, 382 
TOTAL IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
bles 
BOY Slee s Saisie oe a ele Ri Ltt See ee oe ee 602 11,774 1,115 13, 491 
GHITISRE. 2 SS ee Se ee ee ss ee 668 9,918 779 11, 365 


Pitair. forge ere pee 9 Ce, ve ere ay? 1,270 21, 692 1, 894 24, 856 
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Percentage table, December 31, 1908. 


Attendance, 1908. Pereent- 
Bea BOE age 
3 nation- 
Nationality. ae 
a Public | Private | All benisie 

schools. | schools. | schools. icKieols! 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
eS a eS es ee a 16.01 3.25 19. 26 20. 32 
eee ements NSS 2 eS Stee cake Meecisiacseeds 10. 28 4.56 14.84 13.13 
RCI eee So oo cc as pecie ah on ewcte mas wamet ceeds 1.83 2.18 4.01 2.35 
IIE fortes ee ke a an wicinp ect apet howe aeeeen shes -41 .34 Ry {3} .53 
IRENE oe ety 2 a Sk 2 hoc eee oes Os ake doe wee = -61 45 1.06 .79 
Portuguese 14. 70 4.51 19.21 18.77 
Scandinavian -20 .07 As noo 
PAVENESE S82 os... me 22.04 2. 47 24, 51 28.13 
PHMNGSOG. boo sa 4.5.2... 8. 43 2. 82 115.25 10. 76 
Porto Rican 1.30 49 1.79 1.67 
ste 3 Ol Se ee Se eee MR oe -58 - 09 .67 .74 
Other foreigners 1.99 39 2.38 2. 56 
IEE tte A doo Se SC AS te ee ae Nn mmies eae gels eciee anceebe esis ase 100. 00 100. 60 

Number of teachers in public and private schools, 1908. 

: : Public | Private 

RAS schools. | schools. 
a re te ar Me no hes ee ais Dea wit 9 od Se epee eee Tes 72 Wi 
EE La yell Soe Sen eS i A i eee a 142 22 
ETE rao coi oye oh ows eee eras ie eree ese eR ye The PMNS cae Re 180 168 
(SBS Se 0 SE ie per ee a 35 16 
EES eth 20S TS ee A eee Sah nce e.ccie eew's meme. e ee owes Vi 2 
NN IRE ee a Mee Cn as = charset rie ot ailan since e snip Ad sees oe Beak RG ee ae 33 11 
ee aRrOPe nec Re heres Fong teen Ja) ope meee a oa Be echo wees ee bal see bees 7 2 
Cbs a aoa! See RO: Bee Ces en ener ere eee eere 8 12 
| Sea Ooi Ormeee ree eer. ek TS ALES SN. SLI SAD Sal ay. a 5 22 
ONE Ree AE Oe ails a tee oa news roe ale tines ele coke anges: 489 266 

v 


CHAPTER V. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The following extracts have been selected from the reports of the 
secretary and director of public instruction of the Philippines on 
account of the information they convey of the social conditions in the 
islands as affected by American customs and ideas, and especially by 
the introduction of the American school system. The documents 
relate to the year 1908. 

The attitude of the Filipinos toward the new education is shown 
in several acts of the Philippine assembly, a newly formed body, 
whose representatives are elected by the direct vote of the people. 
These acts are therefore significant of the real feeling of the people 
in the matter. The secretary writes.as follows: 


The first act of the Philippine assembly and of the Philippine legislature, No. 
1801—known as the ‘“ Gabaldon Act”—appropriated the sum of ¥#1,000,000 
($500,000) for the construction of public-school buildings in the barrios, or 
outlying hamlets, of the islands. One-fourth of this amount was made available 
on January 1, 1908, and one-fourth on the first day of each of the three next suc- 
ceeding calendar years. * * * 

The passage of this law by the newly formed Philippine assembly has proved 
of great moral support to the public-school system, and has done much to put 
at rest statements and arguments to the effect that public education was not 
really desired by the Filipino people. 

Throughout the entire session of the Philippine legislature the public-school 
system has received the warmest support from the assembly, both as a body 
and individually, and the effect of this attitude on the part of men of promi- 
nence and infiuence throughout the islands can not but make for the improve- 
ment of the schools and the spread of popular education in the English 
lancuace, * * * 


SCHOOL DIVISIONS, 


Public educational work in the islands is now performed under the bureau of 
education, with a central office located in Manila, having 36 divisions, each in 
charge of a division superintendent, embracing in all 460 school districts, each 
in charge of a supervising teacher. The union of the provinces of Benguet and 
Bontoe in the ‘mountain (school) division,’ and of the province of Romblon 
with that of Capiz, reduces the number of school divisions to 36—not counting 
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the Moro Province. The total number of schools in operation during the past 
year was as follows: 


School year. 
Kinds of schools, 
1906-7. 1907-8, 


Primary schools | 220 207 oe cee ane pe as eee acre Seer see Ne ee 3, 435 3, 701 
Tntermodiate schools 5.02.2 aco oayce ee Stee ee Oe ee een 162 193 
Arts and trades 3, 2ce ee eee ee Se eae ee ee ee ee 32 35 
A oricuitOPal Sor va ee eee BAG alert ae pee oe ea a ey ee ee 5 12 
Demestic sclencs :e 5 Seek Loe oe arse is Senha ee OE Neen eee a 17 30 
Provineial high schools #°-4 (6! <2 3.23 230s ee ee ee eee ee 36 38 

ot Oa) Reta re a er ara MRE T Seyi y ace eee es A Le gil hI Od 3, 687 4,009 


SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION WORK, 


Since the creation of the present bureau of education there have been con- 
structed in these islands a total of 2,696 schoolhouses of all kinds. In the year 
1903 the number constructed was 479; in 1904, 754; in 1905, 464; in 1906, 298; 
in 1907, 269; in 1908, 482. According to the best information obtainable there 
were 726 public schools in existence at the time of the American occupation of 
these islands. The school-construction work carried on during the years 1907 
and 1908 and that at present going on is of the most permanent and substantial 
character, with the exception of certain municipal primary schools, which are 
built by the municipalities, and are, in many instances, constructed of light ma- 
terials. During the last two years there were either built or purchased by the 
government 2 provincial high, 22 domestic science, 10 agricultural, 18 of arts 
and trades, 101 intermediate, and 548 primary schools, a total of 701. 

On June 30, 1908, the following school buildings were either contemplated or 
in course of construction throughout the islands: 


Tntermedifterschoois ets seats eee ee eee ee 24 
Arts and trade schools__ SURE ena Spm AOR BAIR Niel tS foi tte 18 
Provincial high SChOOis = 2 5= = eee ee a ees A i ier phil 
Domestic science buildings_ efi <> lhe Ren Det ee ae fn, ee 
Agricultural buildings_--__ ai ll tel loa ig DIED pias ees 
Dormitoriesies= 23-5 ate a = bs Saegs aii eam iia Bee 4 
Primary central schools ________ eee yee ee en 1 
Group” OL JHC OSETIEIT Dirticni ese epee eee eae = s we i 

Totale one ce ie See eek re al enlot ai tesla irr» elem ee 70 


TEACHING FORCE, 


The teaching force maintained directly by the insular government is approx- 
imately 1,572, of whom 877 are American and 695 Filipino insular teachers. 
This is an increase of 51 American and 240 Filipino insular teachers over the 
force so provided on June 80, 1907. * * #* 

During the past school year 266 additional primary, 2 secondary, 31 inter- 
mediate, 38 arts and trades, 7 agricultural, and 18 domestic-science schools were 
opened. 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 


Average total enrollment, by month. 
: Average | Percent- 
Total A Pupils : 
School year. enroll- Boys. Girls. belong- epee te Sater 
TOV ope ee Total. ing. ance, ance, 
Per Per 
Number. cent. Number. cent. 
Ee ee Se ae 479,978 | 214, 960 62 | 181,285 38 | 346,245 | 316,000 | 269,006 85 
14) 1 ee ee 486,676 | 212,273 63 | 126,970 37 | 339,243 | 320,560 | 270, 732 85 


| 


The foregoing statement does not, of course, include the Moro Province. By 
“pupils belonging ” is meant the pupils who remain on the rolls throughout the 
year, as distinguished from those whose attendance continues only during a 
portion thereof. 

The percentage of attendance was generally good, the highest being in the 
city of Manila, 96 per cent, or a gain of 2 per cent over last year. 

The lowest percentages of attendance, 70 and 71, were found in the provinces 
of Misamis and Albay, respectively. 

In the primary, or municipal, schools the average total enrollment by months 
during the last school year was 323,327, as against 332,634 for the preceding 
year, or a decrease of 9,307. 

AS was stated in the last report of this department— 

“Further enrollment under present conditions is practically out of the ques- 
tion, owing to the fact that the municipalities throughout the islands have not 
sufficient funds to employ a larger number of teachers or to construct addi- 
tional primary schools in the towns and barrios; and inasmuch as the present 
force of municipal or primary teachers has as large a number of pupils as it 
can successfully manage, further increase in enrollment in primary work must 
await the coming of additional funds * * *.” 


FILIPINO STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The current appropriation bill for the bureau of education provides for the 
maintenance in the United States of 180 Filipino students. Up to the present 
time some 60 students have returned to these islands upon the expiration of 
their terms of appointment, and all have received government appointments, 
as follows: 


as eSe sR ee ig Sas SEED oe 9 SE A ne 1 2 ad BO eed 40 
ee an pes A ORS Se a od gee a Mt ee ee SORES ee ae On EE ee 11 
Peers ty: Stibinepectors. 2. fee hee sete So eee os ee Sk 2 
SPER STENT Got Os OS SY Se 9 arenes ae a eee mel LEAS yd FIA See a the 2 
Ts eth STE os A BER Diy bs 2 Ss 3 Ee 2h a lke SLE AS ae ee SD Og Ae SEE eee 1 
meriverpreter.c fcc high wohl TUE Pelee, Db aie) Sol Pee eu eee 1 
eerrenrrea ace COTES Th tese ae ee ee ee een ere BO iat Po es bk ee gs tS 1 
SRDS EE a RRR SS RNG pc Sri eh Te nd a = pe Re ee ae i 
PPR RECLOULGY 21.5.0 saa bree eee een e nee) wee eee. een SA oe i 


AU GR 3d ECR Sami Sie AE 2 Se a lho es EST Lia et) By Ae ee he BS 60 

The services of the majority of these appointees have been characterized as 

either “good” or “ superior,’ 7 of them being reported upon as “fair” and 
5 as “ poor.” 
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PHILIPPINE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Substantial progress in the organization, equipment, and operation of the 


Philippine Medical School has been made during the past year. 
The teaching staff has been augmented by the appointment of associate and 


assistant professors, and by a lecturer in medical entomology. In February .— 


last the board of control authorized the appointment, for the school year 
1908-9, of demonstrators in anatomy and histology, bacteriology and pathology, 


medical zoology, chemistry, and physiology, and first-class student assistants in 


anatomy, histology, bacteriology, pathology, medical zoology, clinical micro- 
scopy, and chemistry. The appointment of second-class student assistants in 
anatomy, histology, and clinical microscopy was also authorized. These 
positions are filled from the student body, the appointees being selected upon 
merit, and serving under the personal supervision and instruction of their 
respective professors. The demonstrators receive #480 per annum, first-class 
student assistants #240 per annum, and students of the second class #120 per 
annum. The compensation is necessarily small, but it is believed that the 
students thus selected will prove to be of decided value to the school. 
The membership statistics of the school are as follows: 


First |Second| Third | Fourth] Fifth Total. 


Students. year. | year. | year. | year. | year. 
School year 90728.2 2.5 cn 85 aceite cin Fo nea es 18 10 10 16 0 54 
Schoo!" year 1008-95 Sako s tet eee etaadent ee seeeea os 22 16 7 10 12 67 


There were 2 government scholarship students and 1 woman student in the 
first-year class of 1907-8. ‘The school year 1908-9, which opened on June 8, 1908, 
has no government scholarship students. Of the first-year class 2 are women, 

The report of the director of education, Dr. David P. Barrows, 
contains important observations upon the social conditions in the 
islands after ten years of American occupation, which will be of 
interest hereafter to students of history, and numerous quotations 
are accordingly taken from that document. 

Speaking of special conditions affecting schools, Doctor Barrows 
remarks that the economic distress of the country in recent years 
has placed great obstacles in the way of school organization. He 
specifies the fall in price of abaca and the failure of the rice crop, 
to which might be added the rinderpest. The unsettled condition 
of the population in many districts is another obstacle. There is a 
constant emigration from one place to another. One division super- 
intendent reports that one “ great difficulty that we have in reaching 
the whole population is the movement of the people to the country 
and the founding of numerous new barrios of 10 and 20 families. 
Under the Spanish Government the people were compelled to live 
in towns and were told where to build their towns, but now the 
towns are practically disappearing. There is not a town in the 
province that has not decreased in population since the American 
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occupation; some have lost 50 per cent of their people.” Doctor 
Barrows goes on to say: 


Social conditions are changing as well. In previous reports the director of 
education has discussed the social order in the Philippines, the relations of 
the small well-to-do and educated class of people, the ‘‘ gente ilustrada,”’ and 
the great mass of poor and ignorant, the “ gente baja.” A change in the direc- 
tion of a more democratic social order is taking place. It is hard to discuss 
a matter of this kind except in general terms; figures are practically unob- 
tainable, but it appears quite certain that a middle class is growing up and 
that the opportunities of this middle class have been greatly enlarged since 
the American occupation. This class includes shopkeepers, traders, small 
buyers, and merchants of every description, as well as such semiprofessional 
classes as teachers, clerks, employees of the new transportation systems, ete. 
Such men have much greater opportunities for gaining enlightenment and a 
steady competence than the rural toiler, especially if the latter is simply a 
tenant, owns nothing except his plow and nipa house, and passes his life in 
the condition of a bonded debtor to the landowner. I can not yet say whether 
or not the class of small farmers, or ‘‘ peasant proprietors,” is gaining in num- 
bers, well-being, and independence. This class is numerous throughout the 
Ilocano territory and in some other parts of the islands, but in other provinces 
the rice is grown only on great estates, the cocoanut groves are owned solely 
by landed proprietors and cared for by tenants, while almost the entire sugar 
erop is raised on large haciendas by tenantry, who have no property and whose 
economic condition is most unpromising. The hope of the common people lies 
either in possessing small farms or engaging successfully in lines of trade 
which will contribute generally to the commercial development of the islands. 
These small farmers and these traders, both of them with enough education 
to keep their own accounts and manage their own affairs, independent of 
“cacique’’ or middlemen, are two classes which we hope to produce in great 
numbers through the work of the primary schools. 

The political campaign of last year preceding the elections to the Assembly 
and of provincial and municipal officials had, in general, unfortunate effects 
upon the school work and school attendance. In many provinces it engrossed 
the attention of officials whose assistance in the conduct of school work during 
the first months of the school year was thus lost. In a number of provinces 
the canvass made by candidates representing hopes of early independence 
led the people to believe that the American Government in the islands would 
soon cease, Hnglish be no longer spoken, and that there was nothing to be 
gained by sending their children to the public schools. * * * 

The success of the schools depends in a marked degree upon the attitude 
of the public, and especially the official class. Their successful conduct so far 
and their wide organization have been possible because the people have been 
exceeding desirous of having them. The period of revolution and insurrection, 
disastrous as it was in many respects, was nevertheless a period of great social 
awakening; even the lowest classes were so stirred that the desire for instruc- 
tion became general. There has been no compulsory-attendance law in the 
Philippines, and although municipalities, acting under the belief that they 
had a power conferred upon them in Spanish times, have sometimes compelled 
attendance by means of local ordinances, in general the schools have succeeded 
because of popular support. Local opinion needs to be constantly studied, in- 
terested, and informed. -Division superintendents were directed this year to 
report with care upon this matter, which they have done. Most provinces 
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report the attitude of officials and peeple as favorable, helpful, and expressive 
of confidence in school work. There are, however, exceptions. In at least 
two provinces public feeling is apathetic, while frequently in a single or cer- 
tain towns of a province there is an indifference or even a covert opposition. 
The causes of this apathy or opposition are several, and may be summarized 
as follows: In certain parts great ignorance and inertness characterize the 
population; there is no progress in any direction; the entire municipal life 
of the towns is neglected and inefficient, and in these places school work suffers 
with everything else. In certain other towns, and with certain individuals, 
there is an expression of disappointment with the work accomplished by the 
primary school. This disappointment rests largely upon the fact that the 
education of children seems to parents disappointingly slow. Under the system 
of dialect and catechism schools the child is able to acquire what are regarded 
as the essential rudiments in the space of about a year. In this time he learns 
the alphabet, the syllabary, and the catechism. This has been the primary 
education of many generations, and the feeling that a year or parts of two 
successive years is the right amount of time for a child to continue in school 
is deeply embedded in the minds of parents, who want the children at home 
to perform household duties and to assist in the care of animals. The public 
school system contemplates no decisive result short of the completion of three 
or four years of continuous instruction. The majority of children in attend- 
ance upon the primary schools leave at the end of one, two, or two and a half 
years without having obtained the rudiments of education proposed. 


The director then speaks of the desire for dialect instruction, which, 
he says, has manifested. itself chiefly in the Tagalog provinces around 
Manila. Its.leading exponents are several Filipino papers in Manila. 
It is a cause of dissatisfaction with the public schools, though not 
widely spread, that the dialects are ignored in them, while English 
is taught. He continues: 


However, taking all things together, it may be said that the attitude of the 
official class is really more friendly and certainly more helpful than at any 
previous time; that the attitude of the people is less enthusiastic, but with 
certain local exceptions hardly less really interested than formerly. The people 
have, however, become more critical, are disposed to view the work of the 
schools more intelligently, and to demand substantial results. Furthermore, 
the presence of American Government in these islands has given a tremendous 
impetus not merely to public education but to private instruction as well. The 
towns and villages abound with private schools and “ colegios,” varying in 
nearly every degree of size and pretentiousness. As a part of the general 
awakening of the people and as an expression of their eagerness for wider life 
and opportunity, these schools are a favorable sign. On the other hand, in 
too many cases they are not what they pretend to be, and may be even a posi- 
tive detriment to the children that attend. 'Too frequently they are conducted 
simply as a means of livelihood for some man or woman who is a failure in 
ordinary lines of industry. These “dame schools” and more ambitious ame 
tutions draw many pupils from the public schools. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the population of the islands view the public 
schools with satisfaction and confidence, and that this is sufficiently expressed 
in their readiness to sustain them by taxation, by the constant growth in the 
number of these schools, and by the increasing permanency of attendance. 

It is unfortunate that the attitude of much of the American community and 
of the American press is outspokenly hostile to public instruction. The cry is 
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the common one, that the public schools interfere with the availability of labor, 
train boys away from the fields, and expend large sums of money which would 
better be devoted to industrial and commercial development. The Manila Times 
in recent months has engaged in a vigorous campaign with the professed object 
of debating down the insular appropriations for education. It was also repre- 
sented that the present educational policy neglects the practical training for 
life or industrial efficiency; that the money devoted to public instruction is in 
large part wasted; and that a radical change in the amount and character of 
instruction should be made. I shall have to leave readers of this report to judge 
for themselves as to the truth or falsity of these criticisms. The proposition 
can not be maintained that the bureau of education has not had constantly be- 
fore its view large social and industrial aims. It is sufficient to invite atten- 
tion to previous reports of the director of education, where these subjects have 
repeatedly been considered.? 

So far as opposition to Philippine education is a reflection of that ungenerous 
and illiberal opposition to native enlightenment which too often takes possession 
of Americans domiciled in these islands, I believe it to be recreant to every 
principle of our national policy and to a due regard for justice. “ Justice,” in 
the language of Plato and Ulpian, “is the constant and perpetual purpose of 
rendering to everyone his own,” and the attempt to deprive an aspiring and 
awakened people of general elementary schooling, to keep them ignorant and 
dependent, for the benefit of commercial interests, or to deny them liberty in 
the choice of their studies and professions, is palpably an attempt to exclude 
them from that which is rightfully theirs. * * * 


PROGRESS MADE IN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The bureau of education was organized in January, 1901; division superin- 
tendents were appointed and the work in most parts of the islands commenced 
during the succeeding year. Reliable school data hardly exists, however, before 
1903, and our review of advance made will be confined to the intervening years. 
In 1903 it was estimated that there were in existence about 2,000 public schools; 
there were estimated to be about 3,000 Filipino teachers, and a school attend- 
ance of about 150,000. In 1904 the number of primary schools had increased to 
2,233; the number of Filipino teachers to 3,584; and the school attendance for 
the month of March was 227,600. In March, 1905, the primary schools had in- 
creased to 2,727; the number of Filipino teachers had risen to 4,086; and the 
number of pupils in primary schools in the month of Mareh, 1905, was 311,848. 
In 1906 the number of primary schools had increased to 3,166; the number of 
Filipino teachers to 4,719; and the school attendance for the month of March 
was 375,554. In 1907 the number of primary schools had increased to 3,485; 
the number of Filipino teachers to 6,141; and the enrollment for the month of 
March was 335,106. The year just closed has seen the conduct of 3,701 primary 
schools, with 6,620 Filipino teachers, and an enrollment for the month of March 
of 359,738, or 24,632 more than in March of a year ago. This is the bare record 
of a constant advance in the number of primary schools established and con- 
ducted, of the steady development of a corps of Filipino teachers more than 
twice as numerous as five years ago. As for attendance of children in school, 


«See “Aims of primary education in the Philippines ’’ in report of general superintend- 
ent of education for 1903; the topic ‘‘What we hope primary instruction will do for the 
common people,’ and succeeding paragraphs in report of the general superintendent of edu- 
eation for 1905; see also an address before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia, April, 1907, ‘‘ Education and social progress in the Philippines,”’ 
published in Annals, Vol. XXX, No. 1, July, 1907. 
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if this is made the basis of our judgment, it rose very rapidly until the end of 
the year 1906, fell off somewhat for 1907, and rose again during the last year. 
While this falling off of attendance during the last two years is not a fayor- — 
able sign, and is due in some cases to poor conditions and lack of school rey- 

enue; in others, to an unfavorable attitude of the people; it may be said that 
while the numbers are still somewhat less than they were two years ago, the 
number of children to a teacher is nearly 60, and the character of instruction — 
has improved by the reduction of numbers. The pupils themselves are consid- 
erably further advanced and distributed in larger proportions in higher ra 

than they were two years ago. * * * . 

The primary course covers only four grades, but it provides nearly as much 
schooling as is obtained by the average person in the United States. In addi- 
tion the four years’ training in reading, language, and writing, three years of 
arithmetic and a geography primer, the primary course has been changed within 
the last two years in order to increase the amount of time given to training in 
handicrafts. Under the plan of industrial training, outlined in 1904, the 
primary schools have concerned themselves with arts and industries native to 
the population of the archipelago. The native arts are full of interest for the 
educator, the ethnologist, the economist, or the lover of beautiful things. They 
vary much from province to province and are frequently narrowly localized. 
The objects sought are to preserve, diffuse, and perhaps perfect the practice 
of such of these manufactures as particularly commend themselves for their 
utility or beauty. These handicrafts are, and should remain, household in- 
dustries in which all members of the family can participate during the spare 
hours of the day when ordinary occupation can not be followed. Every agri- 
cultural family is possessed of considerable intervals between the seasons of 
planting and harvest, when there is abundant leisure, and this leisure can well 
be employed in the braiding of hats, the making of mats and bags, or the weay- 
ing of fabrics. It is very noticeable that communities now possessing these 
arts are conspicuous for their industry and well-being. Instruction in one or 
more of these native manufactures is given in nearly all primary schools during 
the first three grades of the course. The standard of attainment set may be 
judged from the following regulation: Industrial work designed to increase the 
efficiency of pupils and prepare them for better making a living or a home 
will be emphasized in this grade. This industrial work may vary according to 
the locality, but should in all cases be carefully prescribed by the division 
superintendent and report made to the director of education thereon. It is — 
recommended that boys be taught to construct useful, even though rude, furni- 
ture and be practiced in the repair of fences, bridges, houses, and other build- 
ings. For the girls, in addition to sewing and elementary domestic art, instruc- 
tion should be given in domestic science, including housekeeping and cooking, 
home nursing, and sanitation. Training in weaving cotton and other fabrics 
on the upright loom is especially recommended for the girls of this grade. 

The fourth year of the primary school is taking on a somewhat distinct char- 
acter. All of the instruction given aims to prepare the young men and women 
for useful life in the rural towns in which they reside. The language and 
arithmetic work are based upon the industrial activities in which the pupils 
are engaged, or in which they will be employed after leaving school. A series 
of industrial leaflets takes up successively the ordinary activities of Filipino 
communities. In arithmetic the work has to do with buying and selling, with 
loans, commissions, with postal savings-bank accounts, homesteading land, 
keeping simple books, and a variety of other useful and practical matters which 
can be better judged by an examination of the primary arithmetic made for use 
in this grade. Simple physical geography or elementary physics will be taught 
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and a variety of natural phenomena closely allied to everyday life will be 
studied and explained, as well as ordinary mechanical devices and discoveries. 
The plan also contemplates a semester’s instruction in hygiene and sanitation 
and of work by the boys in agriculture and special tool work, for keeping things 
in repair; and by the girls in housekeeping, sewing, and loom weaving. A 
special type of elementary industrial school is planned. These schools will 
teach only the one year—Grade IV. They will take boys and girls from the 
barrio schools of the town where they have had three elementary years of 
instruction, and by one year of special instruction help to make good farmers, 
tradesmen, or housewives in Filipino rural communities. Before such work 
can be widely prosecuted there must be a special building provided with suit- 
able grounds and land, and there must be specially trained Filipino teachers. 
Current school revenues can not be spared to construct such school plants, but 
it is believed that this type of school will be entitled to receive benefit from 
' the hoped-for congressional legislation setting aside for industrial schools the 
receipts from the sales of the public domain. Something is already being done 
to train the teachers. For the last two years training classes for just this 
work have been conducted in connection with the provincial high school of 
Pangasinan. Such teachers’ courses are now about to be given in the Philip- 
pine Normal School and the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, and teachers 
appointed under scholarships for a year of study will in many cases take these 
eourses; «= <* * 


THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The intermediate schools were devised to fill the interval in the child’s train- 
ing between the brief course of the primary school and the secondary courses 
of the high school. Their character and studies were first outlined in a bul- 
letin on courses of instruction of June 15, 1904, and their nature and work 
were discussed in the report of the general superintendent of education for 
1904, pages 25-34. As a bridge between the primary and secondary schools 
these institutions continue the academic instruction in the ordinary branches. 
They were designed, however, to have a distinctive character of their own. 
Hlementary science studies are emphasized—the first year, plant life; the sec- 
ond year, animal life; and the third year, human physiology. Agriculture and 
tool work for boys and housekeeping and domestic arts for girls are pre- 
seribed subjects of every fully organized intermediate course. In a country 
like the Philippine Islands industrial training can not be deferred until the 
high school, as it usually is in America; it must be carried down into interme- 
diate grades if it is really to affect the standard of life and the industrial 
efficiency of any considerable part of the population. While in the United States 
trade schools and manual training schools have been generally high schools, here 
such instruction is intermediate. The secondary student receives much too 
advanced an education to ever follow a trade. Inducements in other lines of 
activity are too attractive, and if this teaching is to affect the class of skilled 
labor it must be given at least as early as in the intermediate course. 

The first intermediate schools established were the reorganized high schools, 
which had been opened two years previously without a definite course of studies 
or entrance requirement. As these high schools have developed into secondary 
institutions, the intermediate school has continued as the preparatory depart- 
ment, although in several institutions—Manila, Iloilo and Malolos, Bulacan— 
the process of cutting out the intermediate school has begun. 

In addition to these the plan has been to establish a considerable number of 
intermediate schools in other towns, especially in large towns so situated that 
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children from adjacent municipalities may attend. The limited resources ayail- 
able for public instruction have prevented the establishment of these schools 
in all the places where the demand for them exists, and at the present time it 
is impossible to afford this teaching to an increasingly large number of children 
who are prepared for it and desirous of receiving it. As it is, division superin- 
tendents have organized these schools more rapidly than we have had build- 
ings, equipment, and teachers to properly conduct them. During the last year, 
in addition to the preparatory departments of 88 high schools, intermediate 
instruction was given in 160 schools. Of this number 36 had the three grades, — 
V, VI, and VII; 64 two grades; and 60 but one grade. * * * 

Each intermediate school is designed to have a shop, a school garden or farm, 
and a domestic-science building or a model native cottage. It is difficult to get 
well-trained and satisfactory teachers of these subjects, and the housing and 
equipment are somewhat expensive. Five years ago practically nothing of this — 
kind was possessed nor was such instruction being given, but at the present time 
the intermediate department of every provincial high school, with three excep- 
tions, has a well-equipped shop. Ninety-one teachers, including the instructors 
in the trade schools at Manila, Iloilo, and Bacolor, are engaged in giving shop 
instruction. In all of these schools there is an adequate supply of bench tools 
and equipment. In addition to tool work there is a graded course in drawing, 
including the elements of geometrical and elementary mechanical drawing. The 
three trade schools above mentioned teach a number of trades. In 11 of these 
schools there is woodworking machinery, consisting of engine, circular and band 
saws, planer, and lathes. Eleven more outfits of machinery were ordered last 
spring and will be installed during this school year. Ten of these schools have 
now excellent shop buildings and 13 more such buildings are under construction, 
with 7 more projected, funds and land being in part available. 

Instruction in domestic science, which was not organized until about three 
years ago, has made hardly less satisfactory progress. Forty-one women 
teachers are at present engaged in giving this instruction to intermediate classes. 
A few of these have had special university training to fit them to be teachers of 
domestic science; the rest are women selected because of their skill in house- 
wifery, their practical effectiveness, and their interest in the social side of 
Filipino life. Such instruction is now given in all but 5 high schools. In most 
instances special buildings have been provided, in two cases a model Filipino 
house has been built and a third one is in process of erection. The bureau of 
education supplies the outfit—stove, cooking utensils, and table service. Few 
features of our work have attracted more attention or have been so heartily 
welcomed as this instruction in housekeeping and household arts. Filipino girls 
are very ambitious to be good housewives and anxious that their homes shall 
accord with cultivated standard. 

In agriculture less has been done. Here the difficulty is threefold—the ob- 
taining of suitable farms and lands, the lack of experienced agricultural teach- 
ers, the undeveloped condition of scientific agriculture in the Philippines. Good 
farming lands adjacent to the sites for high or intermediate schools are very 
difficult to obtain. It seems desirable that such lands should also be susceptible 
of irrigation and of a character to admit of diversified agriculture. Many sites 
have been offered that are unsuitable. In a good many cases long delay is 
resulting from the difficulty in securing titles. We have suitable agricultural. 
land at present only in 26 schools where the intermediate course is taught. 
There are 12 instructors in agriculture, most of them trained in agricultural 
schools in the United States, who are devoting all of their time this year to 
agricultural teaching and experiment. * * * 
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WHAT THE INTERMEDIATE GRADUATES ARE DOING. 


A very important inquiry, and one which may well test the value of the 
instruction given in the intermediate school is, “ What do the graduates do; do 
they apply themselves earnestly and successfully to useful lines of work, or do 
they fall into a life of useless ease or dangerous discontent as their critics 
prophesy?” An effort has been made to keep track of all of these graduates 
and record their careers. 

Since March, 1905, about 3,000 young men and women have graduated from 
intermediate schools, 1,850 of them last March. Records as to what they have 
done are not complete, but what we do know of them is of interest and signifi- 
eance. Much the largest number have continued as students in secondary 
courses, over 1,800 are at present so engaged; 26 have been appointed to posi- 
tions as government students in the United States; 16 have gone to the United 
States to study on their private means; a very large number (our records are 
incomplete, but nearly 500 are reported) are teaching in municipal schools. 
Seventeen are reported as farmers, 11 as merchants, 8 as municipal officials, and 
89 as clerks. 

Very few are reported as being idle or failures. * * * 


THE SECONDARY COURSES. 


These courses were outlined in Bulletin No. 7, June 15, 1904, and more fully 
in Bulletin No. 26, 1906. Four courses are at present provided. These are the 
course in literature, science, and history; the course in teaching; the course in 
commerce; and the course in agriculture. The literary and teachers’ training 
courses are offered in nearly every high school; agriculture at present only as 
a course in the Philippine Normal School; commerce in only one school, the 
Philippine School of Commerce in Manila. The original plan of the high schools 
was to make them vocational training schools, and this plan is to some degree 
being realized. The number of students enrolled in secondary courses is still 
small. For the present school year (1908-9) there are reported in the first 
year 956, in the second year 590, in the third 232, and in the fourth 124. There 
have been so far 13 secondary graduates; from the Manila Normal School, 3 
in 1907 and 1 in March, 1908; from the Cavite High School, 5 in March, 1908; 
and from the Iloilo High School, 4 in March, 1908. 

As above stated, a high school is located in each provincial capital; their 
work is satisfactory, and in the majority of cases suitable buildings and grounds 
have been secured. The plan is for an extensive campus and a group of build- 
ings, embracing central recitation building, science hall, shop buildings for in- 
termediate department, dormitories, and agricultural farm. Judging from the 
number at present enrolled in the fourth year of secondary courses, 124, there 
will be fully 100 graduates next year. It is believed that most of these will 
wish to pursue professional courses, especially medicine, agriculture, and 
engineering. The University of the Philippines, recently provided for by Act 
No. 1870, is expected to make provision for this professional and collegiate 
instruction. 

SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


Athletic sports are pursued with great interest in every division. Nearly 
every high school has a ball team or teams. Twice the schools have been 
recipients of gifts from Hon. W. Cameron Forbes—baseball outfits and 
tennis outfits to the school in each province making the greatest progress 
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in beautifying and improving its grounds. With these sets as models the pupils 
have themselves manufactured a good deal of their athletic equipment; and the 
bats are easily turned out in the shops. Military drill is given in at least five 
provinces. In addition to tennis, the girls in several provinces are playing 
basket ball. Several provinces have annual field days. In southern Luzon, 
the Bicol provinces of Camarines, Albay, Sorsogon, and the subprovince of 


Masbate, hold each year a field meet which has grown into the proportions of a 


provincial exposition. A number of beautiful trophies have been given for the 
competitors in this meet. These are as follows: The Trent trophy, for baseball; 
the Carson trophy, for excellence in English composition; the Bicol declamation 
trophy; and a trophy for track athletics given by the American Hardware 
Company. This last year the meet was held at Nueva Caceres. In addition 
to the scholastic contest and the athletic meet, an agricultural and industrial 
exposition was held, in which were displayed modern agricultural machinery, 
a large quantity of which is reported to have been purchased by the farmers 
of the province, and an extensive exhibit of the industrial work of the schools, 
and the products and manufactures of the province. The occasion was much 
more than a school gathering; it was attended, participated in, and aided by 
officials and citizens of every class. 

A baseball league exists among the teams of the cities of Manila and 
Cavite. Several trophies have been played for by this league—the Osorio prize 
cup, a set of cups given by Professor Woods, of Groton School, Massachusetts, 
and finally a beautiful trophy to be played for for seven successive years, given 
by the boys of the Groton School, Massachusetts. 

Medical inspection of children would be desirable in all of the schools of the 
islands. So far. it has been attempted only in the city of Manila. During the 
last year a qualified physician—Dr. Anna D. Peck—was employed by the 
bureau of education and devoted all of her time to this examination. Many 
cases were recommended by her for treatment at the various hospitals, where 
it was given gratuitously. Among other cases were nearly 200 of beriberi. 
“Anemia was very prominent during the first examinations, but after the 
establishment of kitchens in the various schools there was an astonishingly 
large decrease. The general physical condition of the pupils was so greatly 
improved that great credit should accrue to the supervising teachers and others 
who began the work.” Glasses were generously furnished free of charge to a 
large number of indigent pupils by a Manila optician. A total of 7,319 pupils, 
5,459 boys and 1,860 girls, were examined. Defective vision was very prevalent, 
myopia in 32 per cent of the cases, astigmatism in 47 per cent, and diseased 
lids (largely trachoma) in 17 per cent; defective hearing existed in 7 per 
cent; dentist caries in 42 per cent; excessive adenoid tissue (tonsils, pharynx, 
and nostrils) in 21 per cent; anemia in 10 per cent; 20 per cent were affected 
with skin disease, and an equal number were pitted from the effects of small- 
pox. Bodily deformities were rare. The large amount of defective vision, bad 
teeth, and adenoids recommends the necessity of some provision for giving treat- 
ment and remedying these defects. This report takes no account of intestinal 
parasites or such chronic disorders, or of tubercular conditions, 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


All instruction in the public schools covered by this report is given in the Eng- 
lish language. From the organization of the schools methods of translation have 
been avoided, and a knowledge of the language is acquired by its constant use 
and repetition. The child who enters school entirely ignorant of English will 
understand ordinary directions of the schoolroom within a very few days; 
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after that he picks up the language rapidly, and by use of the chart and primer 
he learns to read, to write, and to speak it at the same time. A child, under 
favorable conditions of instruction, may learn in the course of the school year 
to read and write about 250 words, with a conversational acquaintance of nearly 
as many more. This is considered a good foundation, but it is obviously of 
small value to the child if he is to stop here. It is observable, however, that 
second-grade pupils use their Hnglish pretty well, are able to carry on a con- 
versation upon limited topics with a stranger, tell him about their town, and 
give him directions. By the time a child has completed the third grade he has 
secured a knowledge of the language which will remain with him, and which 
he will constantly amplify after he leaves school. It is common to meet young 
men and women engaged in small commercial pursuits who speak very good 
English and are able to use it for reading and writing, but who no more than 
completed the third year of some primary school. The aim in the primary 
course is to give the boy and girl enough English so that they can read an ordi- 
nary book or newspaper and gain a reading and writing habit. I think this can 
be accomplished by the primary course, although results have not yet been fully 
demonstrated. 

The primary school can not, of course, make a finished literary scholar; but 
if it can give a child a training in letters to the point where he can read and 
write upon ordinary matters, and profit by the newspapers, keep his accounts, 
and conduct his own commercial transactions, and be able to appreciate and 
assimilate to some extent the news of the world, he will be a truly literate man 
and will not go through the world a mere clod. Children who are only gradu- 
ates of a primary school will not speak or.write wholly correct and grammatical 
HWnglish, but those who make their deficiencies the ground for depreciating 
their attainments and the work of the schools should recall the undeniable fact 
that the ordinary American citizen—farmer or mechanic—can not write a letter 
free from errors of punctuation, capitalization, grammar, and misspelling; yet 
who is prepared to deny that his schooling is of the utmost importance to 
him, not only in the exercise of his duties as a citizen, but for the intellectual 
life which it affords him and for the conduct of his practical affairs? Or, to 
use another illustration, the English spoken by Filipino boys and girls just out 
of school is unquestionably better, superior in grammar, vocabulary, and accent 
to the Spanish that the majority of Americans in these islands are able to 
speak and write. But poor as American-spoken Spanish is, the immense ad- 
vantage that it gives to a foreigner in this country is undeniable. The same 
is true of Filipino-spoken English. The object of the schools, it is granted, must 
be to impart correct and not corrupt English, to teach the youth to speak it 
and write it colloqvially and freely, and this ideal must never be lost sight of; 
but meanwhile the tremendous practical advantage of every increased means 
of communication between the native and foreign elements is too frequently 
unrealized. Communication of ideas and not of polished phrases is, after all, 
the object, and when the means of this communication between all peoples in 
these islands has been fairly well established through the medium of the 
English tongue, then in great part the present strife and variance will cease and 
we may look for that better understanding, that increase of mutual considera- 
tion and respect, which is so greatly to be desired. 

It is impossible to accurately estimate at the present time the number of 
Filipino people who have a knowledge of English. There are many thousands 
of children and young people who speak it to the degree above discussed, and 
these young people are found in every town and in every considerable barrio, 
so that a stranger encering almost any Filipino community now rarely has diffi- 
culty in finding sume small person to act as interpreter and adviser. There is 
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also a large class of young men and young women who speak English surpris-- 
ingly well, and this includes nearly all of those occupying official or important 
commercial positions. Of the adult population, including persons of mature 
years and social influence, the number speaking English is relatively small. 
This class speaks Spanish, and as it is the most prominent and important class 
of people in the islands, Spanish continues to be the most important language 
spoken in political, journalistic, and commercial circles. The class of young 
people who have been educated in English in the public schools is only begin- 
ning to make its way into the active life of the country. Another ten years will 
tell very greatly in the relative importance of the two languages. Meanwhile, 
the question is disturbing many minds, “ What is to be the ultimate language of 
this people as they attain a common consciousness and solidarity?” This 
question has been much discussed within the last two or three years. At the 
time of the American occupation there was a general feeling among Filipinos 
that the knowledge of the Spanish language had been deliberately and wrongly 
withheld from them by the sovereign country. English, as the language of the 
new sovereign nation, was asked for in part as a political concession. When it 
was proposed to bring American teachers to the islands to impart this instruc- 
tion, the number proposed by the general superintendent was 500, but this was 
raised to 1,000 at the earnest solicitation of Filipinos in order that there might 
be an American teacher for every important pueblo of the archipelago. Thus, 
at the very outset of educational work, English was decided upon as the 
language of instruction as a matter of joint agreement, and if there is dissent 
now in some quarters from making English the language of instruction there 
was not then. The spread of the English language has gone steadily on. The 
results are undoubtedly cumulative. It was more taught and more spoken last 
year than the year before, and this coming year will see a greater extension of 
it than last year saw, yet it still has active rivals as the language of use and 
instruction. It is probable also that there has been some decline of interest on 
the part of the adult population in the English language. This is attributable 
to several causes. In the first year of the organization of this bureau the adult 
population of the towns eagerly sought opportunities to learn English. Night 
schools were opened in the city of Manila in 1900; later in nearly all the towns 
of the archipelago. In August, 1904, there were 501 such classes, with an en- 
rollment of over 1,800 people, most of them adult men and women. Owing, 
however, to the reduction of the appropriation for the bureau of education, it 
was necessary a few months later, in order to avoid the incurring of a deficit, 
to close all the night schools in the provincial towns. This was in January, 
1905. It was anticipated at the time that it would be possible to reopen them 
the ensuing school year, but the funds appropriated for the bureau did not 
permit. Shortly afterwards the date set for English to become the language 
of the courts was postponed -until January 1, 1911. This action, while recom- 
mended by the fact that a laige number of judges and practicing attorneys were 
insufficiently trained in English, had a very unfortunate effect upon public 
confidence in the ultimate adoption of English as the official language of the 
government. Previously there had been a general expectation that English 
would be made the official language throughout the administration. By an act 
passed in the last decades of the Spanish Government the knowledge of 
Spanish was made a necessary qualification for municipal office. The Filipinos 
had regarded the adoption of English as the official language of the courts in 
the light of past experiences and had been exerting themselves accordingly. 
After the passage of the above legislation such activities largely ceased. Not 
entirely, however, for in some towns night schools have been conducted and 
paid for by private subscription, while in Manila night schools supported by the 
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city have continued, with good results. It seems highly desirable that night 
classes in the provinces should be reopened. Such classes should be limited to 
a certain number of weeks during the winter months, when the people have 
most leisure to apply themselves. They should aim at definite results and fol- 
low and complete special courses of work. Authority exists under the law for 
the director of education to pay for such instruction, though no definite amount 
of money was furnished by the present appropriation bill. If, however, funds 
can be spared from some source, this instruction will be resumed during the 
coming winter. 

The extension of the knowledge of English among the adult people is believed 
to be a matter of the utmost importance and one meriting renewed attention. 
It is to be noted that with the increased study and use of English there has been 
an increased study of Spanish. I think it is a fact that many more people in 
these islands have a knowledge of Spanish now than they did when the Ameri- 
can occupation occurred. As already remarked, an immense impetus has been 
given to private institutions where the instruction is largely in the Spanish 
language. The general demand upon clerks is for a knowledge of both English 
and-Spanish. Through the great increase in number and circulation of news- 
papers and periodicals, there is now much more reading of Spanish than 
formerly. But in spite of these facts it is believed that the use of Spanish here 
will wane; it is unsupported by Spanish-speaking countries adjacent to us. On 
the other hand, as has been frequently stated, English is the common language 
of every port from Japan to Australia and Suez. The chance to make Spanish 
the language of the islands existed half a century ago, but it is gone to-day. So 
far as known to me, Spanish is the language of the common people in only 3 
communities—Ermita, a district of Manila; Cavite, and its suburb, San Roque; 
and the Christian colonies of Zamboanga and Cotabato, where a corrupt Spanish 
dialect called ‘‘ chabucano ” is spoken. The new generation, which will be fore- 
most in the affairs of the islands in another ten years, will not use Spanish for 
ordinary purposes, and their influence will be decisive. It will cease to be the 
language of the courts on January 1, 1911. It is rapidly ceasing to be the 
medium of administrative correspondence. Probably its longest official use will 
be as the language of the legislature. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NATIVE DIALECTS. 


How will it be with the native dialects? Their number is generally recognized 
as a cause of division; their continuance is an obstacle to the attainment of 
nationality. Few Filipinos, even those who have a scholarly interest in these 
dialects, advocate the continuance of them all. A common medium of communi- 
eation is recognized as essential. The present representative government would 
hardly have been practicable had it not been for the fact that all the members of 
the Philippine Assembly can communicate in Spanish. The growth of common 
consciousness in recent years has been possible because a limited number of 
individuals in every community speak this foreign tongue. There are two 
supposable ways in which a Philippine language might be produced: First, by 
selecting one and suppressing all the others; second, by thoroughly fusing all 
these dialects, retaining the best elements of all. 

As regards the first plan, many look to the Tagalog as the ultimate Philippine 
language. It has the advantage of being spoken in those provinces surrounding 
the capital. It has, moreover, been most influenced by other tongues. Many 
years ago it was pronounced by the great German philologist, William von Hum- 
boldt, to be the richest and most perfect of all the languages of the Malayo- 
Polynesian family. It is, however, spoken only by 21 per cent of the Christian 
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inhabitants of the archipelago. The Visayan, in its several dialects, is spoken 
by more than twice as many. More than this, the Tagalog, in the capacity of 
extending his -territory and influence, is surpassed by several other peoples. 
There is not, and there has not been for years past, any considerable expansion 
of the Tagalog people into new regions. Where they are to-day, they were at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, with the exception of the towns of southern 
Nueva Ecija and a part of southern Zambales. But meanwhile the Visayan 
peoples have had an astonishing growth. In 1735 the entire bishopric of Cebu, 
embracing the islands of Samar, Leyte, Bohol, Cebu, Panay, and northern 
Mindanao, yielded only 8,114 tributes, indicative of a population of less than 
50,000 souls. At the opening of the nineteenth century they numbered only 
100,000. In 1903 they were enumerated at over 3,000,000.¢ Their expansion 
still goes on. They are settling up northern Mindanao, and as the present 
uninhabited portions of great islands like Palawan invite settlement, it will be 
the Visayans who colonize them. 

On the north are extraordinary emigrants, the Tlocanos. In nearly all the 
towns of Ilocos there is an annual “ swarming.” Whole communities move out 
at once and settle in the rich valleys of the Cagayan and Magat or in the fertile 
plains of Nueva Ecija, Pangasinan, Tarlac, and Zambales. Here is a people 
speaking a language very dissimilar from Tagalog, who will dominate northern 
Luzon, if they do not already do so, down to the provinces of Pampanga and 
Bulacan. It is impossible to believe that Tagalog ever will or can make progress 
among the Ilocanos. On the other hand, no Filipino people is more desirous 
for English instruction than the Ilocano or have better prospects of obtaining 
general literacy through the public schools. In view of these conditions, I see 
no chance of Tagalog becoming the language of the archipelago by the natural 
ascendancy of those who now speak it. 

On the other hand, the possibility of making a common language by the sys- 
tematic and scientific fusing of them all seems even more visionary. Filipino 
scholars interested in the development of the Tagalog language have adopted a 
shortsighted policy. In chauvinistic effort at linguistic purity, they are trying 
to eject from the language all words of foreign origin and to substitute circum- 
locutions or words of new invention. It may be that they are following the 
example of the Tagalog classical poet, Baltazar, but this is not the way in which 
the great languages of the world have grown and spread. Supposing that 
Englishmen of the time of Henry II had persistently cast out from the Anglo- 
French speech of their day every word of Norman or Latin origin, and suppose 
this practice had gone on through the generations since, what would the English 
language be to-day? English has grown, as every other great language has 
grown, by adopting and assimilating the words of other languages. The policy 
adopted by Tagalog scholars for ‘‘ purifying” and perfecting their own speech 
spells its ultimate sterilization and death. 

Up to the end of Spanish rule the Philippine languages were growing by the 
absorption of Spanish, and if this process had been assisted by the schools the 
result would have been striking. I have before me a little compendium of the 
Visayan language as it is spoken on the island of Masbate, prepared some years 
ago by a young Filipino scholar. This little volume contains at a rough count 
514 words, of which at least 184, or one-third, are Spanish or Spanish corrup- 
tions. Of other words are a number borrowed from the Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Chinese. The Spanish terms embrace such names as days of the week, months, 
many foods, occupations, house furnishings, articles of clothing, tools, some 
domestic animals, some wild animals, many vegetables, nearly all words that 
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relate to the schools and public buildings, and administration, all names for 
foreigners, and all proper names. The words of Malayan origin include nu- 
merals, parts of the body, pronouns, nearly all birds and fishes, many natural 
objects, and the verbs and adjectives with very few exceptions. This instance 
may indicate that the present effort to develop the Philippine languages by 
casting out the foreign element can only result, as it is already doing, in making 
them unintelligible to the mass of the people, and in robbing them of essential 
elements of strength, richness, and utility. 

Feeling in favor of the use of the dialects found expression in a proposed 
law of the last session of the legislature providing for their teaching. This 
proposed bill, in the form in which it was exhibited at one period of its dis- 
cussion, provided that instruction in the dialect of any locality might be given 
in the public schools on request of a local school board and municipal council. 
The idea of the bill was said to be not to disturb the present curriculum in 
English, but to put in the dialect teaching where locally demanded as an addi- 
tional subject. Although many friends of the public schools felt that such a 
measure as this would weaken their teaching and occasion general misunder- 
standing, my own feeling is that it would not have done harm and might have 
introduced instruction of present benefit. It is a very easy matter for a child 
of the second grade to acquire facility in reading and writing his dialect, as 
the syllabary used for the purpose is phonetic and very plain. Some reading 
of proverbs, folk stories, and poetry, of which there is a considerable in several 
languages, could have followed. But the advocates of the measure inserted a 
final clause that the municipalities should have the power to decide in what 
language public instruction should be given. As English was apparently to 
be included in this scope of their authority, such a power would have afforded 
possibilities of immeasurable confusion, and if generally exercised for exclud- 
ing English, would have undone the work of eight years and rendered useless 
over 6,000 teachers trained to teach English. In this form, therefore, the bill 
was reactionary and unacceptable and was fortunately disapproved by the 
upper house of the legislature. 

If we may judge by what is taking place in all parts of the globe, the Philip- 
pine languages will disappear from use. There is a common belief that these 
mother tongues do not die, and that instead the dominant intrusive population 
always ends by adopting the indigenous speech. While this may be true as 
applied to certain great historical peoples, nothing is more untrue if we survey 
the world at large at the present day. I have such good authority as the word 
of W J Magee that in the century just closed the number of spoken languages 
of the world decreased one-half. Their disappearance is being constantly accel- 
erated. There are scores of languages throughout both Americas which to-day 
are known only by name. Even in such a continent as Africa so eminent an 
authority as Sir Harry Johnson states that no native languages will persist 
except Swahili (itself partly Arabic) and Hausa. Elsewhere the languages of 
Africa will be English, Arabic, French, Portuguese, and Italian. The multi- 
tudinous dialects of the Philippines will likewise disappear. They will leave 
with us an enormous number of place names, many of which are older than the 
languages at present spoken in the locality of these names, names of trees and 
plants, and a considerable additional vocabulary descriptive of objects native 
te Malaysia. These will all become a part of the English language spoken 
throughout the archipelago. This result will come even though no more is done 
than is being done now. It has already proceeded far enough so that it could 
only be stopped by a complete reversal of policy, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RACIAL CHARACTER, 


I can not hope that this prediction will be welcome to:a considerable propor- 
tion of thoughtful Filipinos, who are desirous, among other aims, of preserving 
the best qualities of native character. These gentlemen fear the general adop- 
tion of English as likely to result in the loss of the “‘ Filipino soul.” 

But the triumph of English as the common speech of these islands does not 
by any means imply the suppression of the native character, or the sacrifice of 
any of its excellencies. These fears arise from misunderstanding. The educa- 
tional policy in these islands is not to Americanize or Anglo-Saxonize the 
Filipino. It is not a policy of “assimilation.” Assimilation is fast becoming a 
discredited policy, though it has been a popular programme with the friends of 
more than one backward race who have taken for their standard the stature 
and quality of the white race. French colonial administration has discussed 
and experimented with the assimilation idea. It was put forward by the Span- 
iards in the last decade of their rule in the Philippines, and it was then a popu- 
lar conception with the Filipinos themselves, although it should be noted that 
Rizal possessed the insight to see all its weakness and to refute it in his second 
great novel, El Filibusterismo. In my own view the policy of assimilation in 
all dealings of the white race with other races is a profoundly mistaken one. 
Where accompanied by compulsion is it absolutely indefensible. Not by force 
but by persuasion is the great work of civilization to be accomplished. Profound 
differences of character separate the different races of the world, and these can 
not be broken down by an experience of education. The process of racial dif- 
ferentiation has been a very long one, and while it has left all mankind essen- 
tially one it has left the different races of people differently endowed. While no 
race seems devoid of any human quality or passion, or incapable mentally and 
spiritually of experiencing the highest emotions, these emotions differ in inten- 
sity in different races. Their ensemble is different in one case from what it is 
in another. The white race has frequently claimed for itself a superior mixture 
of qualities of every kind, but what is more probable is that other races, even 
if they do not possess any equally good ensemble, possess at least certain supe- 
rior qualities in a higher degree. At least every race has some elements of 
strength and qualities of greatest serviceability, and its highest development 
does not lie in a slavish conformity to the character of another, but in the wise 
and persistent cultivation of the best qualities of itself. Our effort here is not 
to make Filipinos into Americans, but to make better Filipinos. Wedo not insist 
that the Filipino qualities of mind and heart shall become those of foreign 
peoples, but that everything shall be done to cultivate the inherent excellencies 
of the race in the best possible way. Moreover, there is that assimilation which 
absorbs one people into the life and character of a stronger race, and that assim- 
ilation by which a people possesses itself of new benefits of civilization and 
utilizes and transforms these in accordance with its own genius. It is by that 
latter kind of assimilation that progress is made, and there is no question that 
the Filipino people possesses this power. They form a race which is destined 
to survive, multiply, and make its influence felt farther than the human mind 
ean forecast. Like other Malayan peoples fortunately situated, this race is 
rapidly multiplying; it is at least 14 times as numerous as it was when the 
Spanish conquered the archipelago, and 5 times as numerous as it was at the 
beginning of the last century. Through all its history it has proved itself capa- 
ble of rapid cultural advance. It has been continually acquiring and assimi- 
lating new elements of civilization. Its indigenous culture, of which certain 
elements speak with favor, was left behind long ago, when their forefathers 
progressed beyond barbarism. The primitive Malayans were forest-dwelling 
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communities without farm animals, who burned their primitive “ caingins ” and 
planted their simple crops with their hands; they worshipped the spirits of the 
woods and the ghosts of the departed; they possessed practically none of the 
arts of civilization, but through successive contact with the civilization of the 
Hindu, the Arab, and the European, these Malayan peoples have steadily devel- 
oped in culture until in the Philippines they approximate the civilization of 
western Europe. The lesson to be learned from this, their own history, is not 
to turn back to their past for ideal or light, but, confident of their own power 
and virility, press on in the effort to bring up their life and civilization to the 
highest standard of the Christian world. 


THE TEACHING OF ETHICS. 


This discussion of the Filipino character brings us to the subject of moral 
instruction and character training in the public schools. Little has been done 
so far by means of direct or didactic teaching. The influence of high-minded 
teachers, the constant effort to maintain a high standard of conduct of all 
teachers and pupils, the prompt punishment of common school faults, con- 
stantly exert an influence in favor of character training which, while it can 
not be estimated, can not be doubted. There should be, as well, intelligent and 
systematic instruction in ethics. Wnough has been previously said to indicate 
my own opinion that this instruction should be built upon a clear and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Filipino character and its own best standards of 
conduct. Certain admirable virtues are taught by the training given in every 
home, but it is undeniable that certain essential virtues are neglected in this 
home training. On this point the school has a responsibility which it has not 
adequately met, partly because the difficulties in the way are great and partly 
because intelligence and understanding have been lacking. Obviously moral 
training can best be given by the Filipino teachers themselves. Some definite 
requirement as to time and amount within the course of study will have to 
be made, and then Filipino teachers will have to be prepared by courses in 
ethics and pedagogy to give this instruction to the children. One of the most 
necessary qualities to inculcate in the Filipino pupil is the love and habit of 
self-reliance. The feeling of dependence, the desire for assistance and pro- 
tection, is inherent in the race. It is a weakness that has been greatly encour- 
aged by a paternal government. It expresses itself in countless ways, but in 
no way more noticeably than in the fervid seeking for official position and 
official privilege. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


This discouragement of the practice of self-reliance comes close home to the 
bureau of education, because of the large provision that has been made for 
student scholarships. ‘These are of several kinds: Government scholarships 
in the United States, the number afforded by the current appropriation bill 
being 130; scholarships in the Philippine Medical School, one for each proy- 
ince of the Philippine Islands (Act No. 16382); nurses’ scholarships for sup- 
porting young women while receiving a training in nursing; municipal schol- 
arships provided by municipalities under the provisions of Act No. 1791; and 
_by Act No. 1857, 100 scholarships for municipal and insular teachers to receive 
superior instruction in Manila. * * #* 

Provision for government scholarships in America was made in 1903 by act 
No. 854, and was for 100 students. Succeeding appropriations increased this 
provision until the number of students under appointment finally stood at 188. 
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The standard of scholarship of the early appointees‘ was too low for them to — 
fully benefit by the instruction in American institutions, and in 1907, by reso- 
lution of the commission, the examination for appointment was made the equiy- 
alent of the completion of a secondary course of study. This higher standard 
has resulted in very few appointments during the last two years, but there will — 
probably be a number of competitors able to qualify at the end of this school 
year. Of 196 students who have been appointed to these scholarships 2 have 
died while under appointment, 5 have been obliged to return on account of ill 
health, 7 have been dismissed for misconduct, 60 others have returned from the 
United States, their terms of appointment having been completed, and have been 
appointed to government positions, 40 in the teaching service, 11 to clerical 
positions, 2 to the position of subinspector in the constabulary, 2 as draftsmen, 
1 as a pharmacist, 1 as court interpreter, 1 as agricultural foreman and inocu- 
lator, 1 as computer in the bureau of lands, and 1 as private secretary to one of 
the congressional delegates. The majority of these young men have now been 
under appointment from eight to ten months. An effort has been made to learn 
of the quality of their service; 6 are unreported upon, the service of 5 is reported 
as “poor,” 7 as ‘ fair,” 22 as “good,” and 20 as “superior.” There will re- 
turn to the islands this summer 438 students (4 of them being young women), 
of whom 11 have taken courses in civil engineering, 3 in mechanical engineering, 
1 in chemical engineering, 11 in agriculture, 6 in teaching, 4 in medicine, 2 in 
domestic science, 1 in architecture, 2 in law, 1 in forestry, and 1 in pharmacy. 
Under the terms of the law these students may take not more than sixty 
days of vacation after their arrival in Manila and are then under obligation 
to accept appointment to a suitable position in the government service and 
to enter appropriate civil-service examinations to secure eligibility for regular 
appointment. Not counting those students who are returning this summer, 
there remain in the United States 76, in addition to whom there are 3 who haye 
resigned their scholarships and are in the employ of the Federal Government; 
there are also 4 others, recently appointed, who are awaiting transportation to 
the United States. 

In addition to the 10 original scholarships in nurses’ training, it is gratifying 
to report that 4 others were privately provided last year, and 2 other young 
women took this course at their own expense, a total of 16. For the present 
academic year provision has been made for 30 government scholarships, and 9 
other young women have been provided with scholarships through private 
generosity. * * * 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN. 


The Philippines are fortunate among countries of the East in the position 
occupied by women. In the social life of the country they have a place as 
influential and respected as that of the men. The woman’s influence in the 
household, in the direction of household affairs, and in the business interests 
of the family is preponderant. Filipinos seem to regard the judgment of the 
women as being cooler and wiser and it is ordinarily adopted. Women are 
engaged in all sorts of occupations; besides being venders and hucksters, they 
are shopkeepers and frequently commission merchants on a considerable scale. 
There are many women of wealth who hold property independently and manage 
it themselves. This is a condition which gives the Philippines a great advan- - 
tage over other oriental countries. On the other hand, while the woman’s influ- 
ence is fully equal to that of the man in domestic and practical affairs, they 


«The actual number of appointments for the different school years is as follows: 1903-4, 
105 ; 1904-5, 40; 1905-6, 37; 1906-7, 10, 1907-8, 4; total, 196. 
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have not enjoyed equal privileges of education until recently. Lately a number 
of women have taken law courses in private schools of Manila, though I am 
informed that none has passed the bar examination. There are 3 women 
students in the Philippine Medical School. Of 6,804 Filipino teachers, insular 
and municipal, regular and temporary, 2,108 are women. A considerable num- 
ber of young women fill positions in public offices. The director of civil service 
states that during the last five years 1,371 young women have entered civil- 
service examinations in English, of whom 269 passed a teacher’s examination 
and 153 a clerical examination. Since the organization of a modern telephone 
system in Manila, they have filled the positions of telephone girls, and in the 
stores of Manila there is commencing to be an increasingly large number en- 
gaged as accountants, clerks, and saleswomen. Girls do not, however, attend 
the public schools or any schools to the same degree as do boys. The disparity 
between the sexes in the primary schools is 187,974 girls to 221,923 boys. In 
the intermediate schools the difference is even greater. There were last year 
2,898 girls and 10,481 boys in such schools, while in the secondary course, out 
of 1,324 students only 240 were young women. While there may always be a 
greater demand for highly trained men than for highly trained women, social 
improvement in the Philippines depends upon an educated body of women no 
less than upon a similar body of men. : 


THE INSULAR SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF MANILA. 
THE PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Provision for this school was made in the act organizing the bureau of edu- 
eation, and it was first opened in 1901 with a total enrollment of 349 students. 
In 1902-3 the number of students was 398; and 9 pupils, who had previous 
instruction in Spanish schools and were somewhat advanced in subject-matter, 
were given diplomas of graduation, although there was no definite standard 
of attainment; in 1903-4 the enrollment was 455 students, and of this number 
14 were graded as secondary students when the prescribed course of study went 
into operation. The attendance on this school has steadily risen each year, 
being 554 in 1904-5; 645 in 1905-6; 733 in 1906-7; and 809 in 1907-8. What 
is even more gratifying is the higher standard of work attained. In 1906-7 
200 of these students were secondary pupils, while in the last school year the 
number was 286. The secondary courses are very thorough, and the instruc- 
tion, equipment, and standard are believed to be on a par with that of the best 
high schools of the United States. Including the early graduates, there have 
been a total of 99 normal graduates and 4 graduates from a high-school course. 
Graduates from the normal course are placed by the bureau of civil service on 
the list of eligibles for appointment as insular teachers without subsequent 
examination. For the practice teaching, as well as for model and experi- 
mental purposes, intermediate, primary, and kindergarten departments are con- 
ducted. Those taking the normal-school course have practice teaching in the 
primary grades in their third year, and in the intermediate grades in their 
fourth year. The school since its organization has been housed on the ‘ Expo- 
sition Grounds” in Ermita in buildings erected by the Spanish Government in 
1895 for a Philippine exposition and subsequently used as a school of agricul- 
ture. These buildings, while for the most part of a temporary character, have 
been kept in a state of repair and, with ample and well-shaded grounds, have 
served the purpose admirably. In a way, this school and its site on the ‘“‘ Expo- 
sition Grounds” has been an educational center for the work of the bureau of 
education. Here have been held the vacation assemblies, and the Philippine 
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School of Arts and Trades for several years occupied buildings on the same 
grounds. In connection with the normal school and because no other public 
school in the city of Manila was affording such instruction, courses in prepara- 
tion for different professions have been opened from time to time. These in- 
clude a course in preparation for medicine, that for appointment as magistrate 
or for entrance to a law school, that for admission to an engineering school, a 
secondary course in agriculture, another in domestic science, and one in prepa- 
ration for nursing. In addition to these, a general high-school course has 
also been conducted. The excellent laboratories in botany, zoology, including 
anatomy, physiology, and histology, in physics and chemistry,. as well as the 
number of specially qualified teachers at this institution, have been reasons 
for consolidating here these varied kinds of instruction. At the present time 
these additional courses are more largely attended than that in teaching. Of 
334 secondary students enrolled July 28, 1908, only 60 are taking the course 
in teaching, 75 are preparing for medicine, 33 for law, 33 for engineering, 18 
are taking the agricultural course, 17 domestic science, 41 are preparing for 
nursing, while 67 are taking the regular secondary course in literature, science, 
and history. 

Other professions are appealing more strongly to students in the school than 
that of teaching, and the fundamental purpose of the institution as a training 
center of teachers for the entire archipelago is not being fulfilled. One cause 
of this may be the fact that graduates of the normal school on entering the 
teaching service have received a compensation which is not attractive enough 
in view of their long course of preparation. This entrance salary is #600, the 
same being the maximum entrance salary of a clerk who has passed the second- 
grade English examination. A pupil who has completed the intermediate course, 
and has had four years less training than the normal-school graduate, can pass 
the second-grade examination and receive an equal rate of pay. In justice to 
the long and superior training taken by graduates of the normal school a higher 
entrance salary should be paid. 

The special training now being given by the normal school will be brought into 
some sort of relation to the work of the Philippine University, whose establish- 
ment is authorized by legislation of the last sessions of the Philippine legisla- . 
ture. It would seem that the work of the university might grow in a natural 
manner out of the foundations laid by the normal school. Up to the present 
the normal school has had a history which is believed to be unique in usefulness 
in the career of educational institutions. By influence, in one way or another, 
thousands of pupils and teachers have received help and inspiration, and by the 
thorough instruction given a large number of young people are receiving excel- 
lent training. In addition to its other numerous services, the normal school 
during the last year conducted a department of correspondence teaching. This 
course was authorized on June 20, 1907, to be given to Filipino teachers who 
had completed the intermediate course of instruction. There were so recom- 
mended 634 teachers, but owing to the inadequate supply of suitable texts, so 
large a number could not be provided with the facilities for study and only 
814 took work in English, while 19 attempted work in algebra. Of the students 
in the English course, 168 persisted through the year and 114 did work that was 
satisfactory. This first year was experimental, but it demonstrated the advan- 
tage of conducting such correspondence, especially as more and more the regular 
instruction of Filipino teachers by supervising teachers has to be given up. 


THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND TRADBS. 


Provision for the establishment of this school was made in the act organizing 
the bureau of education. It was opened in the city of Manila late in 1901. For 
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two years great difficulty was encountered in securing students, and there was a 
Jack of equipment, no machine tools having been supplied the school. In 1905 
some disused stables and wagon barns on the “ Exposition Grounds” were fitted 
up for the use of this school and the first engines and machinery procured. This 
change, with its equipment, introduced a new spirit into the school, which began 
to attract a desirable class of young men. A year ago the school moved into 
better quarters—the old “Arroceros” grounds and shops owned by the city— 
with an agreement for the use of these premises for five years. The school now 
has the following departments, all well equipped with excellent machinery and 
tools: Carpentry, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, machine shop, wood carving, 
drafting, and weaving. There were 538 students in attendance last year. Dis- 
tinctive trade work is given to boys and young men who simply desire to be 
mechanics. This instruction is given in all the trades mentioned above. 

In addition, a general four-year course in manual training is given to students 
who desire this work as a preparation for some branch of engineering. The 
course embraces one and a half years of carpentry, one semester of blacksmith- 
ing, and two years of machine-shop practice, with mechanical drawing through- 
out. The school also conducts a normal training department for the preparation 
of teachers to give instruction in tool work in elementary industrial schools and 
in intermediate schools. The outlook for the school at present is encouraging, 
but the present buildings are insufficient and a permanent site and plant must 


be secured. 
THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


Until the opening of the present year this school was known as the Manila 
Business School. It is now an insular school and will offer the secondary course 
in commerce, a course which later can be introduced, it is hoped, into many 
of the high schools. The most serious industrial need of the archipelago is 
capable, trained Filipino men of business. Philippine commerce at present 
struggles under a severe handicap due to the undeveloped state of three fac- 
tors—markets, systems of transportation, and the system of credit. The great 
wholesale establishments of Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu are for the most part in 
Buropean, American, or Chinese hands. These large companies conduct their 
own trading and transportation and make loans. Meanwhile there are in every 
part of the archipelago excellent small business openings not sufficiently large, 
perhaps, to attract the European, but admirable opportunities for young Filipino 
men who are willing to commence modestly. Such openings at the present time 
are taken advantage of only by one class of residents—the Chinese. It is the 
development of these small businesses in large number that will do most to 
forward the economic development of the archipelago. To stimulate such an 
interest, to train young men for these businesses, and to disseminate intelligent 
information about them is the aim of the secondary course in commerce. It will 
also undertake to train in public finance a class of young men who may in this 
manner become qualified to fill positions in the provincial treasury and revenue 
services. At the present time the work given in the Philippine School of Com- 
merce, while having this large plan in view, is varied and general. There is an 
attendance of 266 students enrolled in the following courses: Commerce and 
bookkeeping, 60; stenography, 35; typewriting, 25; telegraphy, 42; intermediate 
business course, 104. Night classes were opened in the month of July with a 
present enrollment of 153 pupils. 


~ 


SCHOOL FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND THE BLIND. 


One other insular school opened in Manila at the beginning of the present 
academic year. This is a small school for instruction of the deaf and the blind. 
A year ago an accomplished and experienced teacher was engaged in the United 
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States, who the past year has conducted experimental work instructing a small 
number of deaf children at the normal school. A considerable number of deaf 
children have been reported from adjacent provinces, but with parents of such 
small means that no private provision could be made for their attendance upon 
an institution to give them instruction. Authority was consequently obtained 
to pay the expenses, not to exceed #20 per month, of 20 deaf children, and to 
open a home for them in the city of Manila. This has now been done, and at 
the opening there are 11 children in attendance. Provision will be made within 
a very short time for the instruction of blind children, of which unfortunate — 
class there is in the islands a large number owing to the prevalence of smallpox. 


SCHOOLS FOR NONCHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 
THE NEGRITOS. 


Outside of the Moro Province the pagan peoples may be divided, for the 
purpose of this report, into three divisions—the Aetas or Negritos or little 
black aborigines, the uncivilized forest Malayans, and the mountain-dwelling © 
Igorots. ‘a 

Of the Negritos or Aetas there are probably somewhere between 25,000 and 
30,000. They are found on a number of islands, including Luzon, Panay, 
Negros, Mindanao, and Palawan; but the largest known groups of them are 
found in the Zambales Mountains, in the forest and hill country of Camarines, — 
and in western and northwestern Panay. There is an unknown number in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, which extend for nearly 200 miles along the 
Pacific coast of Luzon, but nothing is known of them except in 8 localities, at — 
the northern end of this mountain chain, the coast facing Palawi Island, in 
the mountain country between Tlagan and Palanan, and near the Pacific coast 
in the jurisdictions of Baler and Infanta. Indeed, the entire Pacific coast 
of northern Luzon has only 8 or 4 Christian towns, and has been very little 
explored. There are small groups of Aetas in the Cordillera of Luzon within 
what is properly Igorot territory. An element that once existed on the island 
of Mindoro has been absorbed into the Mangyan. There are a few in the 
mountainous parts of the island of Negros. There is a small group around 
Lake Mainit, Surigao, who are known as “ Mamanua.” Occasionally indi- 
viduals or even family groups are met with elsewhere. Two statements 
made in regard to these little blacks have been widely repeated: First, that 
they are rapidly disappearing; second, that they are quite incapable of cultural 
improvement. Both of these statements I consider to be untrue. While the 
Negrito has disappeared from many places where he was found in the past, 
at the present time he appears to be holding his own, and, in defiance of the 
second assertion, in many communities he is making really notable progress, 
considering his primitive condition of savagery. When unaffected by outside 
culture, these little black forest dwellers probably depend upon game and the 
quest of honey, wild foods and roots; they use the bow and arrow, but not the 
blow gun or ‘“ sumpitan,” which is the projectile weapon of the primitive 
Malayan; their habits are strictly nomadic; at one time they probably never 
constructed anything except the rudest shelters of branches. But at the 
present time in many places the Negritos have partially or entirely ceased 
their nomadic wandering and settled down in well-established small com- 
munities. Here they have built houses, or at least permanent huts, and they 
have léarned from the Malayans their method of forest cultivation, and to 
plant crops of mountain rice, maize, beans, taro, yams, and tobacco. In barter 
with the Christian population they exchange wax, rattan, and forest products 
for clothing, iron, salt, and other necessaries. In the mountains of Angat, 
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Bulacan, they do a great deal of lumbering; in the hill communities of 
Camarines many of them have set out rather extensive fields of abacéi. From 
their Malayan neighbors also they have learned primitive iron working, and in 
some communities fashion their own knives and arrow points. They almost 
always have dogs, and in some cases fowls, swine, and even a few carabaos. 
Now, these are very considerable steps in culture as contrasted with their 
primitive forest condition, and are sufficient to refute the statement that the 
Negrito can not any more change his savagery than the leopard his spots. 

Schools have been opened for them in 5 localities—in the Bucao River Valley, 
Zambales; in the Tarlac River Valley, Tarlac; in the mountains back of Florida 
Blanca, Pampanga; and in the provinces of Camarines and Antique. The plan 
‘is to help introduce the culture of the adjacent Christian people and at the same 
time to give a certain measure of oversight and counsel, and, by opening in the 
vicinity of each school a trading place, protect them from exploitation which 
they now suffer. Some reading and writing, knowledge of money and values, 
calculating and figuring are being taught, and they are anxious to have these 
matters understood by their young people. It is believed that the Negritos may 
be persuaded to form more settled communities and to devote themselves more 
generally to agriculture. What will be the future of these little people it is 
somewhat hard to say. In the Camarines and in some other places they have 
to a considerable degree been absorbed into the Bicol population. In other 
places it seems, however, that they will remain communities distinct in race, 
although their culture will approximate that of the Christian people. In 
addition to the pursuit of agricultural life, they will remain the expert foresters 
that they are now, and with their ability te. travel the woods and the mountains 
they will contribute to the products of the islands those peculiar to the jungle, 
which is their natural home. * * * 


THH IGOROTS, 


For the Igorots of the Cordillera of Luzon the problem is a much larger and 
more important one. Here we have a mountain population of several hundred 
thousand souls, full of vigor and hardihood. 'These people are not organized in 
tribes but in communities or towns, some of them compactly built up and con- 
taining several thousand inhabitants. They are among the most remarkable 
barbarous populations of the world. In physical and mental endowment they 
seem to be inferior to no people in the archipelago. They have brought their 
steep and forbidding mountain into a remarkable state of habitableness by the 
construction of thousands of wonderful terraces and systems of irrigation. 
They mine gold and copper, and among their beautiful handicrafts are iron- 
working—spears, axes, and knives of varied form and fine workmanship—cotton 
weaving and dyeing, copper beating, brass casting, pottery, basketry, and rattan 
work. During the last decades of its rule the Spanish Government occupied 
most of this Cordillera with military forces. Cuartels or garrisons were estab- 
lished in many places, and these were connected by trails or mountain horse 
roads. Missionaries of the Augustinian and Dominican orders established mis- 
sions in most of these “ commandancias; ” the Government undertook to vaccinate 
the people and went so far as to attempt schools. Coffee and cattle raising were 
introduced. 

Following the breakdown of Spanish Government and the retirement of the 
Spanish troops and missionaries from the Cordillera, most of the results of their 
work were swept away. The cuartels and missions were in many places 
destroyed, the roads grew up with the jungle, and when the American Govern- 
ment, five years later, sought to reoccupy these mountains, there was little to 
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indicate the former presence of the Spanish soldier and missionary. Left to 
themselves, these head-hunting communities were then engaging in a perfect 
orgy of feuds. These conditions do not apply to Benguet nor to parts of the 
province of Lepanto, but almost everywhere else confusion and head-hunting 
reigned. In 1902 the American Government began the task of organizing goy- 
ernments for the control and benefit of these peoples. The task has been suc- 
cessful, and although Igorot communities still covertly take heads from one 
another, the best of feeling prevails between the Igorots and the Americans. 

Owing to the pacific conditions which prevailed in Benguet while the rest of 
northern Luzon was either in a condition of insurrection or intercommunity 
feud, this province was the first region to secure civil government under the 
American rule. At the same time a considerable force of American teachers 
was sent there and opened schools in at least 8 of the towns. This was in 1901. 
American teachers were sent to Lepanto-Bontoc in 1902. Subsequently schools 
were opened in the former Spanish posts or “comandancias” of Amburayan, 
Banaue, Quiangan, and Tiagan, and within the last year at Mayoyao, Kalinga, 
and Apayao. Within recent months the school administration of these two 
provinces has been united in a single school division known as the “ mountain 
division.” It will probably be wise to unite all parts of the Cordillera in a 
single school division and have all school work for the Igorots conducted under 
one superintendent and in conformity with a single policy. 

Schools for Igorots are of two kinds—industrial boarding schools, to which 
children come from more or less distant towns, and village schools conducted 
in the Igorot communities. Of the former schools 5 were conducted during the 
last year, at Baguio, Benguet, for boys; at Bua, Benguet, for girls; at Alilem, 
Amburayan; Cervantes, Lepanto; and at Bontoc; a boarding class was con- 
ducted for the last few months of the year at Banaue, and in April a boarding 
school with 82 little giris was started at Bontoc. The plan of these schools is 
to give the children a comfortable home, food, and clothing, and a training in 
tool work and agriculture, as well as in academic subjects. Until the last school 
year there was no adequate provision for buildings for these schools. There 
have now been constructed a good dormitory and shopbuilding at Baguio; at 
Bua the girls’ school is housed in a building only in part of wood; the schoql 
at Cervantes occupies a large recently completed wooden building; at Alilem 
the buildings are of light materials; and at Bontoc a boarding school building 
was erected in 1902, but lately had to be torn down owing to faulty construc- 
tion. Its materials have been utilized in putting up a smaller building which 
accommodates the school for little girls, and 180,000 bricks have been made 
under the direction of the supervising teacher for the erection of a new school 
building. oo Et ae 

My own opinion of industrial boarding schools for these people is that while 


they are apparently necessary in order to train boys from villages where it would’ 


not be possible to send a teacher, they are not ideal educational institutions, 
If carried too far and made too large they are likely to show all the objection- 
able features of Indian boarding schools in the United States. By removing 
the boy from his home they educate him in some degree away from his com- 
munity, which also loses the benefit of the presence of the school. As fast as 
Igorot boys can be trained as teachers, village schools will be opened. ‘This 
plan has already been carried out in some degree, utilizing in many cases the 
services of young Ilocano teachers. Eleven village schools were conducted last 
year in Benguet; in Amburayan, 5; and in Lepanto and Bontoc 13 more. In 
Ilocos Norte and Ilocos Sur schools of a similar character were conducted for 
the Igorot and Tinguian villages in those provinces. The best results obtained 
in any of these village schools are seen in the supervising district of Cabayan, 
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the Agno Valley of Benguet Province. Seven of the teachers are young Igorot 
men. In all of these towns there are school gardens. Basket making is taught 
at Bocot, pottery making at Daclan, blacksmithing and carpentry at Cabayan. 
At Cabayan, Declan, and Bocot cloth weaving is taught the girls. Fourteen of the 
looms were made by the Igorot people and are the property of the girls using 
them. Five good school buildings have been put up, all of them, with one ex- 
ception, made of pine lumber, laboriously hewn out by Igorot axmen. These 
buildings were put up without cost to the government, except for the nails, 
paint, and glass. In the supervising district of Cayan, Bontoc, by using Igorot 
Skilled craftsmen, instruction was given in iron forging, pottery making, and the 
casting of brass. Six new village schools have been opened in the district of 
Bontoe this year. The people have voluntarily built the schoolhouses. The 
work in Abra merits special mention. Here the Tinguian; while not differing 
ethnologically from the inhabitants of the higher mountains, stand in plane of 
culture midway between the Ilocano and Igorot. They are peaceful, well dis- 
posed, and prosperous. They have shown themselves extremely eager for 
schools, and no less than 23 village schools were conducted last year in Abra 
among the Tinguian, with an attendance of 940 children. * * #* 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


By Act No. 74 of the Philippine Commission provision was made for appoint- 
ment of 1,000 American teachers. There were never, however, this number on 
duty at any one time, the highest number reached having been 928 in March, 
1902. In 1905 the number allowed by law was reduced to 861; in 1906 it was 
further reduced to 800; in 1907 it was raised to 820; and at the present time it 
is fixed at 795. Owing to the conditions of the service, a certain number of 
téachers resign during the course of each school year, and these separations 
are most numerous at the conclusion of each school year in March, so that the 
beginning of each school year in June finds this bureau short of a considerable 
number of teachers. On June 380 last there were in the bureau under regular 
appointment 722 American teachers, of whom 535 were men and 187 women. 
Of these, all but 85 have civil-service examination status. 

As regards their scholastic attainments, of the total of 722, 253 are college 
graduates, representing 180 colleges and universities; of these institutions the 
University of California graduated 12; the University of Michigan, 10; the Uni- 
versities of Indiana and Chicago, 9 each; the Universities of Kansas and Iowa, 
7 each; Harvard, Cornell, and Stanford, 5 each; Yale, Boston, State College 
of Kentucky, and Nebraska, 4 each; the Universities of Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, 
Drake, Purdue, Colby, Dartmouth, Georgetown, Lake Forest, St. Charles, Oliver, 
Asbury, Grove City, and Holy Cross, 3 each. There are 108 teachers who are 
graduates of normal schools. The educational attainments of the rest of the 
corps are various; many have completed a part of a college or normal course, 
and 9 have the degree of bachelor of laws. 

Much has been said relative to the instability of the teaching service. The 
force does change considerably from year to year, but of regular teachers in 
service June 30 the service of 6 dates from 1900, of 133 from 1901, 35 from 
1902, 52 from 1903, 188 from 1904, 56 from 1905, 90 from 1906, 118 from 1907, 
and 94 from 1908. From this it appears that 364, or about 50 per cent, were 
appointed previous to 1905, while 189, or 19 per cent, were appointed previous 
to 1902, and have a period of service in most cases amounting to seven years. 
This table does not take account of the directors and superintendents, who 
were appointed to the teaching service as follows: In 1900, 2; in 1901, 34; in 
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1902, 3; in 1904, 1; total, 40. I think these figures demonstrate a greater sta- 
bility of the teaching force than is ordinarily supposed. Certainly few branches 
of the Philippine service can show a directive staff so generally composed of 
men whose entrance into the service was contemporaneous with the organi- 
zation of civil government. It is also encouraging to be able to state that there 
is a growing desire on the part of teachers formerly in the service to return 
after one or two years of absence in America, These teachers are especially 
desirable because of their previous experience. There were 28 reinstatements 
of this sort made during the school year ending June 30, 1908, as against 11 
reinstated in the previous year. 

During the past year the bureau lost 132 teachers. Of this number 113 
resigned, 3 were dismissed for the good of the service, and 16 were transferred 
to other bureaus of the government; among these, 2 went to the bureau of agri- 
culture, 2 to the bureau of audits, 2 were appointed deputy provincial treas- 
urers, and 1 became chief clerk in a provincial treasurer’s office, 1 was appointed 
treasurer of the non-Christian province of Agusan, 1 was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the subprovince of Amburayan, and 1 assistant to the governor of 
Agusan. — S035 

FILIPINO TEACHERS. 


A limited number of Filipino teachers are insular teachers, appointed by the 
director of education as a result of civil-service examination, with temporary 
insular teachers appointed in the absence of regularly qualified appointees. 
Municipal teachers are appointed by division superintendents under regulations 
prescribed by the director of education, and are paid from municipal school — 
funds. The former class was created to render assistance to certain munici- 
palities whose school funds were, lacking, and also to make the teaching service 
more attractive by providing a limited number of positions superior in remu- 
neration and tenure to those of the municipal service. On June 30 there were 
282 under regular appointment. The mean salary for these positions is about 
P600 annually; there were 83 drawing less than this figure and 113 drawing 
more. There were also 839 under temporary insular appointment. Of munici- 
pal teachers there were last year 6,211 engaged, of whom 4,212 were men and 
1,999 women. Filipino teachers have been segregated into two classes, regular 
and temporary; the regular are those who have passed an examination pre- 
scribed by the superintendent of the division and whose academic attainments in 
school efficiency are of recognized grade; temporary teachers are those who have 
not these qualifications and who receive not an annual salary but a monthly 
wage for the actual time in which they are engaged in giving instruction. The 
average salary for the entire archipelago is #18.89 per month for men and 
F18.70 for women; for temporary teachers, 15.54 for men and ¥18.92 for 
women. In spite of the fact that the qualifications of teachers have risen 
steadily, this is actually a less average salary than was paid in 1904, when the 
average salary of men teachers was *20.76 and of women teachers ¥20.99. This 
is a reduction of salary to an amount insufficient to maintain a family, and 
below the wage of manual labor in many parts of the archipelago. * * * 

The fact that on an average and quite generally women teachers receive a 
little more than men teachers speaks well for the character of their service. It 
is, however, in large part attributable to the fact that barrio school positions are 
filled by very young men, students just out of intermediate or high schools, who 
are induced to begin their service at a low rate of compensation. It would not 
be possible to secure teachers for the service were it not for the fact that they 
receive a training and education in general school subjects during their period 
of teaching, but after this training is secured and the teachers become really — 
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valuable they leave the service that promises so little. The time has come when 
the salary of municipal teachers will have to be paid on a satisfactory business 
busis. An average compensation of at least #80 per month will be necessary. The 
attainments of these teachers are steadily rising. When it is considered that 
the great majority have received their entire academic instruction, as well as 
their professional training, since the American occupation, it is an important 
achievement to have produced over 6,000 teachers able to give primary and in 
some cases intermediate instruction in the English language. These are graded 
for academic attainments in the same manner as school children, and carry on 
studies that are primary, intermediate, or secondary. From time to time they 
are required to pass examinations, as a result of which, and of their regular 
work, they are advanced in grade. Out of the total of 6,786 reported on (in- 
cluding 575 insular teachers) 5,041 are classified as intermediate teachers. The 
class of teachers who have not yet completed the primary course is disappear- 
ing. While still found in a few provinces, it is probable that during the present 
year teachers with such slight attainments will be entirely dispensed with or 
graduated out of the primary studies, with the exception of certain teachers 
of arts and handicrafts. who are engaged, not for their book knowledge, but for 
their manual skill. Those in the intermediate course were classified last year 
as follows: Grade V, 1881; Grade VI, 1825; and Grade VII, 1335. There are 
709 teachers pursuing secondary studies who are classified: First year, 619; 
second, 41; third, 38; and fourth year, 11. For the purpose of this examination 
of their attainments, insular teachers have been included with municipal teach- 
ers. These perform services as class-room instructors, as principals of inter- 
mediate schools, and as supervising teachers. In the last-named positions execu- 
tive ability, fidelity to duty, and influence with the people of the community are 
requisite. How well Filipino teachers are suited by character and present 
attainments to fulfill this duty is an interesting and important question. As 
above stated, 70 are either serving as supervising teachers, assistant super- 
vising teachers, or acting supervising teachers. It seems to be pretty thoroughly 
demonstrated that certain Filipino teachers are able to do this work as well 
Seeatiy wan can, *  *° ‘* 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND LANDS. 


Under the Spanish Government, in pursuance of a plan for public instruction 
commenced about 1860, a primary school for boys and one for girls was author- 
ized for each pueblo. Buildings in many cases were durably constructed of 
stone. They usually consisted of one or two large class rooms, with several 
small rooms for the accommodation of the family of the teacher. They fronted 
on the town plaza, and their capacity varied from 40 pupils to 200. Many of 
these buildings were destroyed during the insurrection and many others were 
occupied for military purposes, so that comparatively few were available when 
the public schools were reorganized in 1901. Practically all required extensive 
repairs—new roofs, new floors, and new doors and windows—before they could 
be reoccupied. In 1904, 534 of these buildings were in use in 374 municipali- 
ties; in 1905 the number in use had risen to 726; the present number probably is 
not in excess of this figure. 

The primary school buildings put up under the American Government may 
be roughly classified into two sorts—those constructed of permanent materials, 
stone, concrete, or hard wood, with iron roofing, and those built of “light mate- 
rials,” usually a wooden frame, with roofing, sides, and partitions of “ nipa” 
and ‘‘ swali,” the floors being either of wood or bamboo. The construction of 
buildings of permanent materials has been slow, but 25 or 30 having been erected 
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in municipalities each year. Of light-material buildings 369 were completed 
and about 600 more undertaken in 1904. Most of these were in part erected 
through the distribution of rice purchased with congressional relief funds and 
turned over to the bureau of education to be expended for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. A large number of these buildings were destroyed in the disastrous 
typhoon of 1905, but the construction, commenced through the use of this rice, 
continued through the voluntary efforts of the people, so that the year 1905 
saw a total of 1,697 buildings put up under the American Government, of which 
46 were of “strong materials,’ 269 of “mixed materials,’ and 1,382 of “ light 
materials.” In the same year a campaign was commenced to secure satisfactory 
high-school grounds and buildings, the matter receiving especial attention in the 
report of the general superintendent for 1904. This effort resulted in 19 build- 
ings being erected in 1906 for provincial school use and the beginning of the 
construction of 17 more, and in the erection or reconstruction of 2 buildings for 
intermediate schools at Indang, Cavite, and Bacolor, Pampanga. At the close 
of the year 1906, 2,454 primary-school buildings were owned by the municipali- 
ties, and of these 298 were constructed during that year. *° * * 


THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS, 


INSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Money provided for public instruction is of three sorts, insular, provincial, 
and municipal. An insular appropriation for the bureau of education pays the 
expenses of administration and supervision, the salaries of American and 
Filipino insular teachers, cost of text-books, school equipment, tools and ma- 
chinery, expenses of schools for the education of non-Christian peoples, for the 
support of students in the United States, and other expenses. The amount ap- 
propriated for the bureau of education for the last fiscal year was #38,510,000; 
to this amount must be added #85,951.14, the unexpended cash balance remain- 
ing to the credit of the bureau at the close of the preceding fiscal year which 
was available for the payment of outstanding obligations chargeable to that 
year, and #33,598.42, received during the year from the sale of books and other 
school supplies, making a total of #3,629,449.56 available for expenditure. Ex- 
penditures have amounted to *8,402,119.59. * * #* 

The second class of school revenues are funds appropriated or otherwise 
secured by the provincial governments. These are used mainly for the con- 
struction, rental, and care of provincial school buildings. Salaries of instructors 
in these institutions and school supplies are at present provided by the bureau 
of education in pursuance of a policy adopted in 1904. During the last fiscal 
year provincial school funds aggregated #3877,729.86. 

Insular and provincial school revenues are, however, in a fairly satisfactory 
condition compared with the deplorable inadequacy of municipal school revenues. 
The Municipal Code (act No. 82), enacted January 31, 1901, provided a munici- 
pal school fund for the conduct of primary instruction, to be raised by the col- 
lection of a land tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent upon all assessable property. 
It was further provided that the municipalities might increase this tax to one- 
half of 1 per cent and that they might, out of their general revenues, contribute 
by appropriation to school funds. 

During the fiscal years of 1902 and 1903 school funds were badly adminis- 
tered, due largely to the demoralization that attended municipal government 
during these years of pestilence and disorder. In 1903 an arrangement which 
originated in Bulacan by an understanding between the provincial treasurer 
and the school superintendent, and gave the superintendent contro] over munici- 
pal school expenditures, was made generally effective throughout the archi- 
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pelago. Under this arrangement municipal school finances were rapidly organ- 
They have since that 
time been admirably handled. They have, however, been made very uncertain 
and subject to shrinkage by changes of legislation. For the fiscal year ended 
June 380, 1908, the amount of municipal school funds in Christian provinces was 
F1,797,547.67, of which the land tax yielded #960,269.65; appropriations made 
by municipal councils from their general funds, ®451,438.79; loans from general 
fund, #15,106.58; from 5 per cent of the internal revenue, which first became 
available that year, ®114,193.28; and from receipts from all other sources, in- 
cluding balance on hand July 1, 1904, #256,539.42. Considering the unsatis- 
factory condition .of school funds in previous years, this was an encouraging 
showing. It appeared that school revenues might steadily improve and keep 
pace with growing needs. It is significant that in that year there were volun- 
tary contributions to the value of 232,998.32, and that a large number of mu- 
nicipalities voted to increase the one-fourth of 1 per cent to three-eighths or 
one-half of 1 per cent and to devote the added tax to schools. 


ized and put upon a satisfactory basis of expenditure. 


A table showing, by years, the number of schools in operation and under the 
supervision of the bureau of education during the period from 1903 to 1908, 


inclusive. 
School year. Primary. Bosra ye Total. 

Et Ee ene Saas mee Cees nic een Oo oe ca cabice eve seewss DZ OOO Men seis actvaedis dees 2, 000 
Ee eon eee ee a eee ee 2, 233 17 35 2, 285 
ON ae a Se eee eee 2,727 102 35 2, 864 
(LSE OS as at OA RI ee ENT b 3,108 119 36| 3, 

eS So ein ce wclas Homans ow, seem Oo Sao im cee oes 3, 435 216 36 3, 687 
SN ae hn cia waa avin nie sie Sisleinicie Se wsasicmicse 1a scais os 3,701 193 38 3, 932 


¢ Estimated. 
> Exclusive of Moro Province, 58. 


The arts and trades, normal, domestic science, agricultural, and special insular schools 


are included under the intermediate or secondary heading. 


A table showing the number of schools, total annual enrollment, average inonthly 
enrollment, average daily attendance, and percentage of attendance during the 


school year 1907-8. 


Secondary: 
SDT Ot NCHOO |S sie. re oe ee ee eee ee ee 38 
OREM URBCTECO LIN CU Gre ee etn ere eee ee ne Se ee ee 1, 643 
Peaeeeemtn OTL Ys CULO) IGN t= = eet ee ees ee 1, 384 
Peete INONELLY ALCO O ATIC nae me ee eae eee ee 1, 327 
PemeenLAgCeL Ol, ALLEN AN COmei ies em ee ss ne re he 96 
Intermediate: 
Te TEP TAOF ES Wa meee Ped AY COD RoR Se OS 0 Rg 9 SS en een ee a pele ei eae ee 193 
Pes eOTITOUNCK ts — <= een ee Stee a ae te 17, 780 
Peete CeniOn il ya CNT OLne Nites mens see eee ee Se Pe ee 14, 5382 
Peer re Olay: of CLOG A TCe memes seer at eee ee Se aes 13, 349 
Morcentace + Olea tlen Gan Cet samme 8 Ore es ES ek POL 
Primary: . 
iNAIMDer TOL sSChOOlS a. eee see er ee es ee 3, 701 
Peal wenrollmnent a=. nee eee ene ete eee SFE eee 467, 253 
mwerare MnOntiiy: enrollment sams ae es 2S ede fo ES $23, 327 
vera ces monty Atte alice ase teh oe ee a 256, 056 
mercenin co Ore ad tLeMGUal CG mae aes eeetee ae ee eS PM be 79 
Grand total: 
PETIT CIOL COOOL RS oes oe ee ak eect rks eet ek aes ea ge a tt 3, 932 
PAMPER LOOLiC Gh ICS Ls bets ee Caner ee eee Se ets 2 486, 676 
AV orrrcn molto ly. CUrOLMeCM tees en eee ee 339, 243 
PA Vervee mont nly AtLenGA atten wae eas ren ee ee ee a 270, 732 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 


The following figures relating to the schools of Porto Rico are 
taken from an official communication to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education from the assistant commissioner of education of 
Porto Rico: 


Pupils belonging on March 1 in all schools of Porto Rico. 


Third Fourth 
census, | census, 
1908. 1909. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


MPM SRICCE COLAT LCL) 2 se ae ee cee aac ae eae oe ote es ce necks heres eens 150 193 
SPR AseSmmMmAT MNES TS en SLT ae chee ce, Wipe Te bee es thors aa Deck oe 186 326 
336 519 

434 620 

638 880 

942 1,538 

1,793 2,460 

2,876 4,020 

8,019 9,579 

14,616 18,289 

,183 45, 265 


38 (2) 
3,227 3,783 
3,265 4,063 


71,511 | 692,000 


*JInstruction suspended during improvement of university farm; school not under 
department. 
A minimum estimate. 


The following notes are taken from an historical review of educa- 
tion in Porto Rico, entitled “The progress of a decade, 1899-1908,” 
contained in the report of the commissioner of education of the island, 
Dr. E. G. Dexter, to the governor, dated September 21, 1908: 


At the time of the American occupation there were upon the island 380 pub- 
lic schools for boys, 148 for girls, and 1 for adults. In addition to these there 
were 26 private schools, making a total of 555. In the public schools were en- 
rolled 25,664 children, with an average attendance of 18,243. 
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The course of study in the elementary public schools consisted of Christian 
doctrine and elements of sacred history, reading, writing, elements of Spanish 
grammar, elements of arithmetic, with legal weights and measures and money, 
the merest elements of geography, and an elementary outline of agTien re 
industry, and commerce. 

In the superior schools the following subjects were added: Elements of geom- 
etry, lineal drawing and surveying, elements of history and geography, espe- 
cially those of Spain, an elementary outline in physics and natural history 
adapted in their application to the needs of common life. 

On the 30th of October, 1898, there was held in the theater of San Juan, 
P. R., a mass meeting of citizens, at which the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“As regards public education, the best means of advancing our people would 
be kindergartens and normal schools, as established in the United States. Our 
elementary and superior schools should be transformed and graded according 
to modern pedagogic methods. Secondary instruction should be a continuation 
of the primary and a preparation for the superior and collegiate. Universal 
education should be introduced on the best models of the United States. There 
should be established schools for adults, Sunday schools, schools of arts and 
trades, libraries, museums, academies of fine arts, and literary clubs. 

“ Education must be obligatory and gratuitous, and it must be compulsory on 
every municipality to sustain its own schools, the number being fixed by law 
with reference to the population. If the municipality be unable to sustain all 
the schools, the State should establish the necessary ones. 

“Grades of instruction should be three—the fundamental, or that given by 
the public schools; the secondary, which should give positive notions on 
scientific, civil, and technical subjects; the professional, which comprehends the 
knowledge of jurisprudence, medicine, engineering, and technology, the uni- 
versities to diffuse general knowledge of science for purposes of high culture. 

“For the formation of a competent body of teachers it is necessary to estab- 
lish normal schools for teachers of both sexes, normal schools for professors, 
normal schools for university teachers, and military and naval schools.” 

The fact that these resolutions were adopted precisely twelve days after the 
original military government in Porto Rico seems to indicate not only that 
there had been a deep-seated interest in educational matters on the part of the 
Porto Ricans, but also that they did not delay in making a public expression 
of that interest. 

General Brooke, the first military governor, seems not to have found, with his 
many duties, time to give his attention to the school problem. He was, however, 
succeeded as military commander on December 6, 1898, by Gen. Guy V. Henry. 
General Henry not only showed an interest in educational matters in the island, 
but in a somewhat definite way seems to have had an opinion as to what it 
was necessary to do. In any event, one paragraph of his address deliv Cuet upon 
assuming command was as follows: 

“The system of school education should be looked into, and it is my desire to 
ascertain how many teachers they (the municipalities) can pay to teach the 
American or English language, commencing with the younger children. It is 
believed that those who can speak English only can accomplish the purpose by 
object lessons. It is thought that American women, for teaching, can be 
obtained for $50 a month in gold, and they are well worth it. The young 
children are anxious to learn, and now is the time for them to do so. If alcaldes 
will report to me how many teachers they can employ, they will be brought 
from the United States and sent to these towns.” 
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With what preliminary steps on the part of the military government I am not 
able to say, but on December 31, 1898, three weeks after the inauguration of 
General Henry, Gen. John Eaton was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States as an expert to visit Porto Rico and reorganize the school 
system. He arrived in January, 1899. It would have been difficult to find a 
man whose experience better fitted him for the difficult task than General 
Eaton. He had been superintendent of public instruction for Tennessee; United 
States Commissioner of Education; a college president; the representative of 
the United States Government at various international expositions besides 
having occupied many other posts of great educational importance. In addition, 
he was an author of no mean repute and had risen to the rank of general in 
active service in the civil war. 

Immediately upon his arrival General Eaton devoted himself to a study of the 
schools of the island as they had existed under Spanish control, and in the 
course of two or three months had formulated quite an elaborate school law, 
which appeared as general orders from the military governor. 

In the organization of the government General Eaton was made chief of the 
bureau of education, which was a subordinate division in the department of the 
interior, to the directorship of which Hon. Federico Degetau y Gonzilez had 
been appointed. 

Under General Eaton’s charge were not only the educational institutions of 
the island, but also the charitable institutions, including the asylum for the 
insane. 

As his assistant, practically from the start, General Eaton, had the efficient 
services of Dr. Victor S. Clark. Doctor Clark is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota; had taken postgraduate studies at the University of Chicago, 
Gottingen and Berne, Switzerland, receiving his doctorate of philosophy at 
Columbia in the year 1900. He was a man eminently fitted for the work which 
he had to perform; and much of the success of the early educational movement 
upon the island seems to be due to him. 

Upon May 1, 1899, the code of school laws prepared by General Eaton, pre- 
sumably with the aid of Doctor Clark, was issued as a general order by General 
Henry. 

The code provided, first, for a local school organization of 5 members in any 
barrio or township of the island, and defined fully the duties of such officers. 
General plans were also given for taxation and bonding of the school districts 
thus constituted. This part of the code seems to have failed largely, since 
organization was merely permissive and not mandatory. Orders were, however, 
issued six months later which obviated this defect. 

The second part of the code dealt with the details of public instruction and 
did not go into effect until July 1, 1899, or after the completion of the school 
year in progress at the date of their issue. As outlined by Doctor Clark in his 
first educational report,® the specific orders were as follows: 

Order No. 1 abolished the fee system and made the public schools entirely 
free to pupils of all classes and degrees. 

Order No. 2 limited the school year to nine months of twenty days each. 

Order No. 3 established a system of graded schools in the towns where schools 
had heretofore been ungraded ;, limited the number of pupils which any single 
teacher might receive to 50; and required that there should-be a principal in 
every school employing more than 4 teachers. 


4 Senate Document No. 363, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. 
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This order further required that wherever practicable the different grades of 
a school should be located in the same building, and determined the minimum 
fioor area of 14 square meters for each pupil. 

Order No. 4 outlined the course of study. Church doctrine and religion were 
dropped; the required subjects were to be Spanish, English, arithmetic, and 
geography, with the elements of United States history and civil government, 
while the minor subjects of music, drawing, manual training, hygiene, and 
morals were provided for wherever teachers were competent to give instruction 
in these branches. 

Order No. 5 established the legal qualifications for teachers. 

Order No. 6 fixed the salaries of public school teachers at $75 per month for 
principals, $40 and $50 per month for graded teachers, and $30 per month for 
rural teachers. 

Order No. 7 made provision for free text-books. 

Order No. 8 defined the relation of municipalities to public schools, and 
required the local school board to provide buildings, supplies, such as paper, 
ink, and chalk, school furniture, and residences for teachers. 

Order No. 9 gave municipalities full authority to elect properly qualified 
teachers for their local schools. ; 

Orders Nos. 10, 11, and 12 provided for the establishment of high schools, 
normal schools, and such professional schools as might be necessary in the 
island. 

On July 8, 1899, a general order was issued by the military governor, estab- 
lishing the first board of education under the American Government. 

Less than a month later, August 12, 1899, the bureau of education was 
formally discontinued, the insular board taking its place. 


The board so constituted functioned as the highest educational authority on | 


the island up to the beginning of civil government, May 1, 1900. On that date 
the Foraker Act went into effect, and since one of its provisions was the ap- 
pointment by the President of a commissioner of education, the insular board 
ceased to exist. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh was the first presidential appointee to the position of 
commissioner. He did not arrive upon the island until August 4, 1900. During 
the intervening three months Dr. George G. Groff, the president of the insular 
board of education, acted as commissioner. Doctor Brumbaugh was one of the 
best-known educators in the United States, and did work upon the island which 
is very fresh in the memory of Porto Ricans as a class, by whom he was much 
beloved. A graduate of Juniata College, Huntington, Pa., he did post-graduate 
work at Harvard and at the University of Pennsylvania, being the recipient of 
the master’s degree and of the doctorate of philosophy and of the doctorate of 
laws. At the time of his appointment to Porto Rico he was professor of 
pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. He has published a considerable 
number of public school text-books, and many articles of pedagogical nature in 
magazines. 

The school law promulgated by General Henry was in operation. At the first 
session of the Porto Rican legislature, however, he succeeded in passing what 
has been since that time the fundamental school law of the island. Although 
it has been amended in many particulars, some of them important, at each 
session of the legislature since, still much of the original law is in force. 

In January, 1901, in answer to application made to the President of the 
United States, the sum of $200,000 was transmitted by the Federal Government 
to the treasurer of Porto Rico to be used for school extension in Porto Rico. 
Plans were immediately formulated for the proper use of this fund and 18 
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school buildings were projected. These in each case were given to such 
municipalities as would donate at least an acre of suitable land. 

The legislature having appropriated a sum for the purpose, all school books 
and supplies were now furnished by the department of education, greatly im- 
proving conditions formerly existing, when many of the children were not 
supplied with the necessary books and material. 

During the spring of 1901 teachers’ institutes were organized, lectures being 
given by Hon. O. T. Corson, ex-school commissioner for the State of Ohio, and 
the Hon. Henry Houck, for many years deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the State of Pennsylvania. These institutes were a great success. 

On February 8, 1902, Doctor Brumbaugh resigned the office of commissioner 
and Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay was appointed by the President to take his 
place. 

Doctor Lindsay was a well-known educator, sociologist, and author. Heisa 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, having taken postgraduate courses 
at the universities of Pennsylvania, Halle, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and Paris, 
receiving his doctorate of philosophy at the University of Halle. Doctor 
Lindsay was for some time secretary of the National Child Labor Association 
in New York and is at present protessor of social legislation at Columbia 
University. 

Upon Doctor Lindsay’s arrival in February he found already established, in 
addition to the system of graded schools and the high school at San Juan, a 
normal school at Rio Piedras for the training of teachers. The building for 
this school was then in process of construction, having been transferred from 
Fajardo to Rio Piedras by Doctor Brumbaugh, and was dedicated May 30, 1902. 
This building had been erected at a cost, including the ground, of $35,000, and 
is situated about 7 miles from San Juan. Twenty-one frame rural and agri- 
cultural schools had also been completed. In addition to the above there had 
been completed 14 brick buildings for graded schools, all of them substantial 
structures, the plans and specifications being prepared in the department of 
education. There were also in process of construction 3 more graded school 
buildings, the total cost of the 17 graded-school buildings being about $140,000 
exclusive of the land donated by the municipalities, 

In response to an appeal from Doctor Lindsay the trustees of the fund 
allotted by the President of the United States consented to the use of the 
further sum of $150,000 for school buildings. This sum was immediately 
allotted for the erection of a graded-school building, a frame building for the 
residence of the principal of the normal school, and for the erection of rural 
and agricultural schools. 

A new plan was instituted for the construction of the graded-school buildings, 
whereby the municipalities were required to pay one-half the cost of the build- 
ings in addition to providing the land. In order to facilitate the operation of 
this plan, a bill was passed giving the municipalities the right to levy a special 
school tax, not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per cent, on all personal and real prop- 
erty, in addition to the regular property tax, to be collected by the treasurer of 
Porto Rico and turned over directly to the school board to be used exclusively 
for school purposes. At the same time another law was passed raising the 
minimum per cent of all taxes which the municipalities were required to turn 
over to school boards for school purposes from 10 to 15 per cent. 

During this fiscal year over $38,000 were expended for text-books and sup- 
plies, and the further sum of $29,000 for school furniture. 

There being about 100 pupils who had completed eighth-grade work, provision 
was made for these in the high school at San Juan, and in addition the first 
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year of the high-school course was opened in Ponce, two parallel high-school 
courses being provided, one given in Spanish, the other in English. 
The legislature at its session of 1902 passed a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of industrial schools in the cities of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, the 
sum of $40,521 being made available for the maintenance of these schools. 
In addition to the rural, agricultural, graded, and high schools, there were in 


operation a number of special schools, including night schools, with special in- ~~ 


struction in typewriting and stenography in addition to arithmetic, reading, 
writing, ete. The experimental kindergartens had also done good work and 
had aroused much enthusiasm among the parents. The legislature also provided 
for the establishment of 3 schools for the training of nurses under the direction 
of an American trained nurse graduated from one of the best schools in Boston. 

The legislature during its session of 1901 passed a law providing for the 
establishment of scholarships in the United States, as follows: Twenty-five 
scholarships in colleges and universities of the United States, each beneficiary 
to receive $400 per annum during four years; and 20 scholarships in industrial 
and manual-training schools in the States, each beneficiary to receive $250 per 
annum for a term of four years. The former scholarships were open to young 
men only, the latter to both sexes. During the year 1902, 45 students were en- 
joying the benefits of these scholarships in the States. 

The insular normal-school building was dedicated on May 380, 1902, with an 
attendance of over 125 pupils, and funds were allotted for the addition of a 
practice-school building. 

During the session of the legislature in 1903, in addition to the law providing 
for the compiled school law, two important bills were passed, one providing 
for the establishment of the University of Porto Rico and the other creating 28- 
scholarships in the normal school, open to both sexes. The law providing for 
the establishment of the university provided also. that the government of the 
university should be vested in a board of trustees appointed by the governor of. 
Porto Rico. The law provided that the university should consist of several 
departments, first in order being the normal department, to be known as the 
insular normal school, and to be dedicated, to the training of teachers. 

During the summer of 1904 the department of education organized an eight 
weeks’ trip to the States for Porto Rican teachers for the purpose of study at 
the summer schools of Harvard and Cornell universities. Five hundred and 
‘four teachers of Porto Rico went to these universities and received instruction 
during the summer. ‘The department commenced its preparations for the proper 
earrying out of this excursion in the summer of 1903, and secured, first, an act 
of Congres authorizing the use of army transports. 

After the securing of transportation it became necessary to devise some plan 
whereby the necessary funds for the expenses of the expedition could be secured. 
It was estimated that the cost per capita, including meals on transports, board, 
lodging, tuition at the summer school, and one week’s travel, enabling the 
teachers to see the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
would be $100. It was decided to ask the teachers themselves to contribute one 
month’s salary. This they did, promptly and cheerfully, and their total contribu- 
tions amounted to $21,175.57. Over $20,000 in addition were contributed by the 
‘ people of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, half of this amount coming from 
Boston, due in a great measure to the interest and indorsement of President 
Eliot, of Harvard. E 

This excursion was a great success, and the teachers returned to Porto Rico 
on the 22d of August, delighted with their stay in the States and the experience 
acquired. 
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In September, 1904, Doctor Lindsay resigned the commissionership, and 
-Dr. Roland P. Falkner was appointed by the President in place of Doctor 
Lindsay. 

Doctor Falkner was a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, having 
received the degree of Ph. B. He studied economics at Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Halle-on-Saale, Germany, being the recipient of the degree of Ph. D. at Halle. 
At the time of his appointment to the office of commissioner of education 
Doctor Falkner was Chief of the Division of Documents, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

During the year 1904-5 three high schools were in operation in the island, at 
San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, with an average attendance in the high-school 
department of 106 pupils as compared with 78 the previous year. Industrial 
schools were also maintained in the cities of San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, and 
_Arecibo under direct appropriation of the legislature, and under the general 
fund at the disposal of the department of education for the maintenance and 
establishment of industrial schools a school was also established at Guayama. 

Of the agricultural schools, 11 were conducted with an attendance of 506 
pupils, as compared with 466 the year before, and 37 night schools were 
maintained, with an enrollment of 768. 

Teachers’ institutes were conducted during 1904-5, the same plan being 
followed as in former years. i 

In January, 1905, a revised course of study for the rural schools was issued, 
the department having under consideration during the summer of 1905 a new 
course of study for graded schools. 

During the summer of 1905 special classes in English were held in the school 
districts of the island. These classes continued during a period of five weeks, 
with an enrollment of over 500 Porto Rican teachers. In order to assist the 
American teachers to acquire a working knowledge of the Spanish language, a 
course of study was suggested, and text-books for learning Spanish were sup- 
plied by the department to all who applied for them. Examinations in elemen- 
tary and advanced Spanish were held by the department and certificates issued 
to those who successfully passed these examinations. 

During the school year 1905-6 the department of education employed 158 
American teachers, 127 serving as teachers of English. 

Industrial schools were originally established. in San Juan, Ponce, and 
Mayaguez, and later other schools were opened in Guayama and Arecibo. Oppo-: 
sition to these schools had been growing since the time of their establishment, 
and in the legislative session of 1905 a strong effort was made to overthrow 
them. A compromise was, however, effected by which the schools of San Juan, 
Ponce, and Mayaguez were maintained, but those of Guayama and Arecibo 
abandoned. In the year 1905-6 the position of supervising principal of indus- 
trial schools was abolished, and grading in academic work was made entirely 
different from grading in the shopwork. Notwithstanding these and other 
changes, it appeared that public opinion was opposed to the work of these 
schools, and in the legislature of 1906 appropriations for these schools were 
stricken out of the budget by the house of delegates and a law passed abolish- 
ing the industrial schools as constituted, but merging their material and equip- 
ment with one of the boys’ and girls’ charity schools into a new organization to 
be known as a “ School of arts and trades.” This bill, however, did not reach 
the executive council until too late, and was therefore not considered. 

The legislature of 1907 also established 50 scholarships in the high schools of 
the island, to be assigned to the most promising graduates of the eighth grade 
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throughout the island. 'The appropriation for salaries of the common schools 
was increased to $500,000, and by a special act a large and adequate piece of 
public land was donated to the school board of San Juan for the erection of a 
school building. Perhaps the most important act of the legislature of 1907 was 
the establishment of a school-building fund. The law provides that school 
boards who apply for assistance from the fund shall furnish the necessary sites 
and agree to repay, in a period not exceeding ten years, one-half the cost of 
erecting the buildings. 

Teachers’ institutes were held under the supervision of the department in all 
the districts of the island, and in the budget of 1907 an appropriation was 
secured for the maintenance of summer schools. 

These were in charge of an American teacher as director, assisted by one or 
more Porto Rican teachers. In all these instruction in English was the common 
feature. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 


In consonance with the demands of progress several revisions of the course 
of study have become necessary during the decade. The first was made eight 
years ago by Commissioner Martin G. Brumbaugh, when the insular board of 
education turned over the school system established under the military govern- 
ment. The course which he presented in his report for the year 1900-1901 was 
based upon the best and most fruitful experience in American schools, and by 
its form of presentation emphasized those elements most necessary to a well- 
balanced training. 

In the report for 1906 Commissioner Falkner said: ‘The course of study for 
the graded schools of the island was prepared some years ago, and was based 
largely upon the experience of American schools. Local needs had not then 
been sufficiently felt to exercise much influence in shaping the course. To-day 
these needs are better, if not wholly, understood. * * * The old course was 
based upon the supposition that the instruction was to be given in Spanish, with 
the teaching of English as a special subject only. It has already been noted 
how this condition is gradually passing away, and it can readily be inferred that 
the former course of study was thereby rendered useless.” 

In mentioning the course of study prepared for that year Doctor Falkner empha- 
sized the following points: ‘‘ The work to be covered in the eight grades is the 
same, whatever the language employed in the school, but it will be differently dis- 
tributed, according as English or Spanish is the predominant medium of instruc- 
tion. As in our several districts we have all possible combinations in this 
respect, the preparation of a new course of study immediately applicable every- 
where was out of the question. Accordingly it was assumed that instruction in 
the first grade should be given in Spanish, and from the second grade upward in 
English.” 

The principal changes effected are such as to provide for more instruction in 
the use of English. 

During the coming year (1908-9) all tests and examinations on English 
suggested by the department will be based upon the language books. Mean- 
while the course in reading is being strengthened, and in Ponce, where for the 
first time the first-grade work is to be done wholly in English, a test of new 
methods in the teaching of reading will be inaugurated. It is the intention that 
in the reading, as well as in the language work, interest shall be stimulated by 
putting a book hitherto unknown to him into the hands of each pupil upon his 
advancement to a higher grade. 
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While the record of the development of primary education is a most interest- 
ing chapter in the history of the past decade in Porto Rico, no less significant 
is the story of the establishment and quiet growth of secondary instruction. 

Upon the disappearance of those institutions which afforded opportunity for 
higher education prior to the inauguration of the American system of public 
schools, the necessity for replacing them with schools more in keeping with the 
new order of things became at once imperative. Perforce, the first attempt at 
meeting the need was tentative; for the problems peculiar to this phase of 
the task to which the educational authorities had set themselves were quite 
different in certain essentials from such as had been met and answered in the 
establishment of similar institutions in the United States. In other words, those 
in charge of public instruction in Porto Rico were without adequate precedents. 
Among the difficulties, there was the question of language—whether instruction 
should be given in Spanish or in English; there was also a lack of an efficient 
corps of teachers for the work of the primary grades; and, finally, there existed 
a certain obligation to furnish instruction in pharmacy to a body of students 
whose training had been interrupted by the disappearance of the schools first 
mentioned. 

A summer school established in San Juan, July, 1899, with an enrollment of 
76, of which number a majority were teachers taking a normal course, marks 
the beginning of the new secondary education. At the opening of the school 
year of 1899-1900, the school was continued in the same edifice, the diputacion 
building, under the name of the “‘ normal and training school.” The enrollment 
increased to 238, of this number 49 being enrolled in the high-school department. 
At the same time a high school with an enrollment of 50 was established in 
the city of Ponce. In January, 1900, the school in San Juan was moved to a 
new frame building erected by the military authorities near Fort San: Cristobal. 
This structure was destroyed by fire one week after the close of the school year. 
A fact worth recording at this point is this, that instruction in the high schools 
during this period was wholly in English. 

The experience of the first year called for modifications in the original plan. 
It was seen that to proceed on an English basis alone was premature, and would 
continue to be impracticable until pupils were prepared to enter upon their 
secondary education with a thorough working knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Owing to the large number of pupils in San Juan who were unable to 
pursue their studies in English, it was decided to establish a Spanish high 
school and an English high school, joining the graded department to the latter. 
So, at the beginning of the school year 1900-1901, the normal and training 
school was discontinued, and its high-school department was reorganized under 
the name of the “high and graded school.” In Ponce the same plan wds 
adopted, but it did not go into effect until the year 1902-3, when a class of 15 
pupils were admitted from the graded department to the work of the ninth 
grade. With the close of the year 1904 the Spanish high school disappeared 
in San Juan, so that both San Juan and Ponce began the next year with high 
and graded schools in which the instruction was given in English. 

Such changes as have occurred since 1905 have been made largely on account 
of the more general use of English throughout the whole system of schools. 
The number of Porto Ricans able to conduct classes in English had increased to 
such proportions by 1905-6 that it was decided to employ as many of them as 
should successfully pass a test prepared for the purpose to teach grades in 
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English. Enough were found to take charge of nearly all of the-first, second, 
third, and fourth grades in the schools of Ponce and San Juan. It was there- 
fore decided to retain only the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades with 
the high schools. Thus, in 1905-6 the secondary institutions came to be known 
popularly as the “ high and grammar schools,” under which name they continued 
up to the end of the decade. 

A high school was established in Mayaguez in 1903-4, from which two classes 
have already graduated. At Fajardo, where it was expected that a high school 
could be developed, the conditions have not been favorable to its organization: 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO, 


The University of Porto Rico was established by an act of the insular legis- 
lature approved March 12, 1903, as an organization for the gradual development 
of facilities for higher education in Porto Rico. This law vested the govern- 
ment of the new institution in a corporation known as the board of trustees of 
the University of Porto Rico, of which the governor of Porto Rico is honorary 
president and the commissioner of education is president ex officio. It provided 
the board with an income from the insular revenues and authorized the solicita- 
tion of federal and private aid. It established a normal department by trans- 
ferring the insular normal school with its grounds, buildings, equipment, and 
eurrent appropriation from the department of education to the board of trustees 
of the university. It provided the basis of an agricultural and mechanical 
department by transferring to the board of trustees a farm of 100 acres in 
Rio Piedras, previously purchased by the comrhissioner of education at a cost 
of $9,700 out of the general school extension fund—a fund constituted from 
customs on Porto Rican importations collected before 1901 and refunded by the 
Federal Government on the institution of free trade. And it authorized the 
organization of the following additional departments, in the order given, as 
soon as the necessary funds should be available: A department of the natural 
sciences and engineering, a department of liberal arts, a department of medicine, 
a department of laws, a department of pharmacy, a department of architecture, 
and a university hospital. 

The normal department was organized on July 1, 1908. A department of 
agriculture was established in October, 1904. Plans for the opening of a 
mechanical department during the coming ‘school year, to be attached either to 
the normal department or the agricultural department, are now under considera- 
tion. Appropriation was made by the legislature of 1908 for a new college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, the erection of which will be begun this autumn. 
No other departments have been actually attempted. The hope of the founders 
that private donations would be forthcoming has never been realized, and their 
hope of federal aid was not realized until May, 1908, when an allotment under 
the Morrill Act was received: and the income accruing from insular revenues has 
not been great enough to permit further extension. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The normal department is situated on a tract of 23 acres lying along the 
military road at a distance of 7 miles from the capital. Its three buildings, the 
normal school, the practice school, and the principal’s dwelling, are valued at 
$33,500, and its other property as follows: Land, $6,500; apparatus, $800; 
library, $1,655; other equipment, $2,800. 

This department offers to graduates of the eighth grade of the public schools 
a two-year and a four-year course in normal training. At the end of the two 
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years pupils receive an elementary certificate. This entitles them to a graded 
license which enables them to teach in the graded schools if they have attained 
the legal age of 19. If not they receive a rural license subsequently changed 
for a graded license when the legal age has been attained. On the completion 
of the four-year course a diploma is given which entitles the holder, after one 
year’s teaching in the public schools and on reaching the age of 21 years, toa 
principal’s license. The department offers to graduates of high schools a one- 
year course also leading to the diploma. A table is here submitted showing the 
number of pupils enrolled, pupils graduated, and teachers employed in each of 
the years since the school became a part of the university, and another, taken 
from the school census made on February 28, 1908, showing the ages of the 
pupils enrolled at that time. 


Enrollment, graduates, and teachers employed, 1903 to 1908. 


4 “ Number of 
Number of different pupils enrolled. Number of graduates. taneherd 
Year 
: Special 

Fourth | Third |Second| First Total course | 4-year | 3-year | 2-year nos es 

year. | year. | year. | year. * | for heal course. | Course. | CoUTSE. | hoo}. | school. 
bt UY Ce eee 13 29 60 102 Ci eee oe 7 13 10 7 
1904-5.... 5 21 48 34 LORMIE St met os: zl Kir Be eae 23 10 7 
1905-6... . 13 26 30 62 1165 Seale ge a Od ee 33 8 7 
1906-7... . 12 8 46 68 134) Ween ae et ASAD. Ja3- 27 8 r( 
1907-8. ... 8 14 69 68 2 a cod CE eee 61 8 7 


Ages of pupils, as shown by school census of February 28, 1908. 


First |Second| Third | Fourth 
Age. year. | year. | year. | year. Total. 

AT ODS Se ERA ES sara 5 0! oni awe ops wide HATE eae Same opis = obs Eee OS Slices = il te stones see 3 
“ALIS - son Set cy iti esealapr he Ra ei  a en es Rae Saae o 6 i i ep dll Re eh 7 
LO MESSE Us 5c es re oan eee ace es 82) Sere a ae eee ea 11 3 Acleaeeeee 15 
MRR AT Ser ere hon os one 95 cecenneae noes Lost ae cis s's soa seco 22 16 5 1 44 
aS years: .20- 16... Shan Rane See le eee AEE ae eR Sos ain 9 23 2 3 37 
MPI CALS 5 9 wal eis.= win bine lawns Apne Cane eee Reet = Sea kisce ie 14 21 5 4 44 

65 64 13 8 150 


The following is the course of study approved for 1908-9: 
BLEMENTARY COURSE LEADING TO BLEMENTARY NORMAL CHRTIFICATE, 


First year.—First semester: English, history, physiology, arithmetic, music. Second 
semester: English, civil government, geography, Spanish grammar, nature study or ele- 
mentary agriculture. 

Second year.—Virst semester: English, theory of teaching, Spanish composition, 
algebra, drawing. Second semester: English, practice teaching, school management, 
special methods, drawing. 


ADVANCED COURSE LEADING TO DIPLOMA. 


Third year.—First semester: Pnglish, general history, geometry, zoology. Second 
semester: English, general history, algebra, botany. 

Manual training or domestic science throughout the year on alternate days. 

Fourth year.—First semester: English, psychology, physics, practice teaching. Second 
semester: English, Spanish literature, chemistry or physics, domestic science. 
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ONH-YHAR COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATHS LEADING TO DIPLOMA. 


First semester.—Theory of teaching, psychology, music, drawing, nature study or ele- 
mentary agriculture. 

Second semester.—Practice teaching, school management, special methods, manual 
training 6r domestic science. 

The courses in elementary agriculture, manual training, and domestic science 
appear in the curriculum for the first time. All subjects, with one or two 
exceptions in the scientific branches, are taught in English, signal progress in 
the introduction of this language having marked the normal] school since its 
inception. 

The normal department of the university, though administered separately, 
forms an integral and a most important part of the public-school system, and 
already the graduates of the normal school are exerting a most helpful influ- 
ence in insular education. This fact is recognized by the legislature in the 
requirement that tuition shall be free and in the regular maintenance of 
scholarships for needy students. Since 1903, 38 scholarships have been main- 
tained at an annual cost of $5,460, and beginning with 1908-9, 75 scholarships 
will be maintained, at a cost of $15,000 annually. These scholarships are 
awarded with careful regard to equal geographical distribution and the major 
part of them are always available for students of the first and second year 
classes. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


The agricultural department was organized in October, 1904, on the farm of 
100 acres located in Rio Piedras and adjoining the normal-school property, 
which was transferred to the board of trustees in the act establishing the 
university. The farm was then in a state of abandonment, overgrown with 
brush, and in need of draining, fencing, and roads. It had but one building, 
an uncompleted farmhouse, and of its 100 acres not more than 4 were under 
cultivation. On June 30, 1908, the property of this department was valued as 
follows: Land, $12,555; buildings, $8,500; apparatus, $400; live stock, $1,125; 
other equipment, $700; roads, ditches, and fencing, $725; standing crops, $3,934.45. 
Twenty acres were under cultivation in pineapples, oranges, cocoanut palms, 
small fruits, and grasses. 

The first class of students was enrolled in February, 1905. At the beginning 
the farmhouse was used, under great difficulties, for schoolroom, dining hall, 
and dormitory, and the teaching force consisted of the director and the matron, 
the faculty of the normal school furnishing all instruction in the academic 
branches. Later a school and dormitory were erected, and the number of 
teachers was increased to 5. The number of pupils enrolled, graduates, and 
teachers employed in 1907-8 was as follows: Wnrolled, 39; graduates, 8; 
teachers, 5. 

The following is the course of study adopted, requiring three years’ residence 
and leading to a certificate in elementary agriculture: 

First year.—Agriculture, mathematics, English, Spanish. 

Second year.—Agriculture, mathematics, English, physiology. 

Third year.—Agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry, farm bookkeeping. 

A review of the expenditures for school purposes for the ten years ending 
June 30, 1908, shows that a total of $7,423,225.97 has been disbursed by or under 
authority of the department of education. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC AND CHILE. . 


By L. S. Rowe, Ph. D., LL. D., 


Professor of Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania, Delegate of the United 
States to the Pan-American Scientific Congress held at Santiago, Chile, December— 
January, 1908-9. 


The great work of educational regeneration undertaken by the 
United States Government in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands has aroused widespread interest in all matters relating to 
the countries of Spanish civilization. This newly awakened interest 
comes at a most propitious time, for it is coincident with a clearly 
defined movement throughout South America to profit by the ex- 
perience of the United States in educational matters. 

Heretofore the South American countries have accepted European 
educational methods without question. In fact their intellectual 
stimulus has proceeded almost exclusively from European sources. 
In Brazil, in the Argentine Republic, and in Peru, French influence 
has been dominant; in Chile, German methods have been followed, 
especially in the organization of secondary education. 

Acquaintance with educational aspirations and educational prog- 
ress in South America is a matter of far more than passing interest 
to teachers in the United States. In the course of two prolonged 
tours through South America during the past three years not only 
were innumerable requests for material and data relating to American 
educational methods received, but also constant inquiries for compe- 
tent men and women to take charge of educational institutions. 

Although it was comparatively easy to furnish all the data re- 
quested, the problem of supplying candidates for the available posi- 
tions has presented great difficulties. These difficulties have been due 
in part to the uncertainty of tenure in some of the countries, and in 
others to the lack of preparation of American teachers for the posts 
in question. Fortunately the uncertainty of tenure is rapidly dis- 
appearing, for most contracts now read for a minimum period of 
five years, and what is more important, their provisions are carefully 
observed. 

The inadequate preparation of American teachers for service in 
Latin-American countries and their lack of adaptability constitute 
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the most serious obstacles to the efficient performance of a service 
which practically all these countries are now asking of us. 

Owing to their greater adaptability the Germans have been able 
to supply competent teachers wherever and whenever the opportunity 
has presented itself. .The ease with which they acquire foreign 
languages, together with their quick appreciation of the point of view 
of the country in which they settle, gives to the Germans a position 
of marked influence in educational affairs. Thus in Chile, German 
ideas have dominated the system of secondary education. The faculty 
of the pedagogical institute, from which all high-school teachers are 
graduated, is composed almost exclusively of Germans. 

It is likely that the teachers returning from the Philippine Islands 
and Porto Rico will furnish a considerable contingent of available 
candidates for positions in Latin America, but there still remains the 
serious defect of the lack of adaptability of the average American. 
At bottom, this lack of adaptability is due to a certain provincialism 
of the American mind. Much of this can be remedied by giving to the 
study of Spanish and Spanish-American history and institutions a 
more important place in our normal schools; at least making these stud- 
ies elective for those who may be looking forward to foreign service. 

The small group of American normal-school teachers brought by 
President Sarmiento to the Argentine Republic furnishes a most 
striking instance of the possible influence of a corps of carefully 
selected teachers. Although the immediate activities of these teachers 
were confined to the city of Parana, their influence has extended 
throughout the Republic. At the Parana Normal School were trained 
the educators who have reorganized educational methods in the 
Argentine Republic, introducing modern pedagogical standards. 
To-day the names of this small group of American teachers are 
revered throughout the country. 

Fortunately, the desire of the people of South America to profit by 
the experience of the United States comes at a time of awakened and 
increasing interest in Latin-American affairs in the United States. 
Independent of the possibility of sending American teachers to assume 
charge of South American institutions, our educational experience 
can not help but be of great value to our neighbors. This service 
consists not so much in a bodily transplanting of the American edu- 
cational system as in impressing upon educators throughout Latin 
America the necessity of greater elasticity of curricula and of closer 
adaptation of educational methods to local needs and local con- 
ditions. The increasing complexity of our primary and secondary 
curricula, together with the tendency to introduce with each year new 
subjects of instruction, has resulted in many cases in an overloading 
of the course of study. In spite of the danger, however, our system 
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has maintained an elasticity of form and an adaptability in applica- 
tion to local needs quite unknown to most of the South American 
countries. 

The most serious defect of educational organization in the Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, Chile, and Peru is this tendency to impose the 
same course of study on every boy and girl, quite irrespective of their 
tastes or subsequent vocation. From the primary school to the close 
of the high-school course not the slightest freedom of choice is per- 
mitted. It is true that in all of these countries there exist industrial 
and commercial schools, but up to the present time these schools 
have occupied a subordinate and inferior position, the sons of the 
wealthier families avoiding them because of a well-defined social 
prejudice against this type of education. 

The result is that in Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and Peru, and 
to a certain extent in Chile,* the great mass of boys and girls who 
advance beyond the primary grades are required to follow a course of 
study patterned in large measure after French models and intended 
to prepare for the liberal professions, especially law and medicine. 
Even from this point of view the course of study is open to much 
criticism, largely because of its rigidity and complexity, but its most 
serious defect is that it encourages a great number of young men, 
best fitted for commercial or industrial life, to enter callings for 
which they have no real capacity. It is true that this tendency is 
traceable to an inherited Spanish prejudice against trade, but this is 
all the more reason why the educational system should be so adjusted 
as to overcome, or at least counteract, such prejudices. The ambition 
of almost every family in these countries is to have their sons enter 
the legal or the medical profession, which has resulted in a degree of 
overcrowding unknown in any other portiori of the civilized world. 

This is, however, by no means the most serious consequence. The 
manifest tendency of so large a proportion of the intelligent young 
men to enter the legal and medical professions, together with the 
existing social prejudice against trade, has robbed these countries of 
their best talent in those fields in which they stand in greatest need 
of carefully trained men and women. It is largely due to this fact 
that important native business houses are the exception rather than 
the rule. The large fortunes of native-born Argentinians, for 
instance, have been built up on the increasing value of real estate, 
due to the natural growth of the country rather than to commercial 
or industrial initiative or enterprise. Industrial enterprises requir- 
ing constant application and assiduous attention are in the hands of 
foreigners. 


« Owing to the marked German educational influence, Chile has escaped some of the worst 
consequences of this system. 
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It is here that the Latin-American countries can secure their most 
valuable lesson from the experience of the United States. The re- 
markable development of our industrial and commercial schools 
represents the most conspicuous educational contribution of the 
United States. The freedom of choice by which a student upon 
entering the high school may, without the slightest loss of standing, 
elect any one of three or four possible courses has been of incalculable 
service to the country. It has given to trade and industry some of 
the best talent and capacity instead of making these callings the 
residual claimants for those who for one reason or another may be 
unfitted to follow the so-called “ liberal professions.” All the Latin- 
American countries require a change of attitude toward commerce 
and industry as compared with law and medicine. The system of 


secondary instruction can be so adjusted as to contribute toward this 
end. 


Another lesson of American experience of much importance to the 
Latin-American countries is the necessity of training a corps of pro- 
fessional teachers for the “ liceos,” or high schools. Chile is the only 
country that has made an important move in this direction. In the 
Argentine Republic the teaching corps of the high schools, or 
“ colegios,” as they are called, is made up of practicing lawyers and 
physicians. The result is that there is an almost total absence of 
that personal contact between pupil and teacher which is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of our educational system. A move in the 
right direction has been made in the high school attached to the 
national university of La Plata. In fact, under the direction of the 
president and vice-president of this institution, Doctor Joaquin Gon- 
zalez and Doctor Agustin Alvarez, a new spirit is gradually being 
introduced into the Argentine educational system. In order to make 
the high schools fulfill their real purpose it will be necessary first to 
raise salaries to a level which will attract competent men, who will 
make a career of these positions rather than, as at present, a mere 
incident to other callings. 

A third lesson of American experience of incalculable value to the 
Latin-American Republics is the necessity of giving greater attention 
to the education of women. In spite of superficial indications to the 
contrary, there is no other portion of the world where the influence of 
women is as far-reaching. In many respects it is greater than in the 
United States, owing to the fact that in the Latin-American countries 
the training of children is left almost exclusively to the mother. That 
fellowship and companionship between father and sons so character- 
istic of family life in the United States is almost totally lacking. 
The mother’s directing influence is almost if not quite exclusive. It 
is only when the sons have reached an age at which it becomes neces- 
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sary to choose a profession or calling that the father’s authority 
becomes prominent. 

The surface appearances of Latin-American society are most mis- 
leading in this respect. As soon as one becomes acquainted with 
family organization and customs, the tremendous influence of the wife 
and mother immediately becomes apparent. The tendency to keep the 
young woman as far removed as possible from contact with real life, 
the atmosphere of artificiality with which she is surrounded, together 
with the inadequate and in many respects superficial education which 
she receives, react unfavorably on the character and stability of 
Latin-American society. The young woman enters upon the duties 
of wifehood and motherhood with either a false or totally inadequate 
idea of social and economic conditions. An exaggerated spirit of in- 
dulgence toward children, an acceptance almost without question of the 
idea that the sons must sow their wild oats, and the consequent lack of 
discipline which this involves, tend to develop a generation but poorly 
equipped with the qualities of self-control, determination, and con- 
tinuous application so necessary to the development of a vigorous race. 

Furthermore, the idea of preparing young women of the middle 
class to earn their livelihood is but beginning to find acceptance in the 
countries of Latin-America. A start in this direction has been made 
in several countries, but even where, as in the Argentine Republic, a 
special commercial school has been opened for women, both the course 
of study and the type of training are distinctly inferior to those given 
in schools for male pupils. 

It is true that there still exists throughout Latin-America a strong 
social prejudice against the entry of young women into commercial 
and industrial pursuits. This fact makes it all the more important 
that the best facilities be offered to the comparatively small group 
prepared to weather this social tradition. No more important influ- 
ence can be set at work to overcome a prejudice which is a real 
obstacle to national progress. 

It is not possible, within the limits of this report, to present a 
detailed account of the educational systems of the Latin-American 
Republics. We must, therefore, content ourselves with a brief de- 
scription of the leading traits of those countries which we have had 
the opportunity to study with some detail—viz, the Argentine Repub- 
lic and Chile. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The impulse given to public education under the presidency of 
Sarmiento assured the Argentine Republic a position of leadership 
in educational matters among the South American Republics. Al- 
though much has been accomplished since that time, both in the 
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extension of the system and in the improvement of methods, it can not 
be said that the Argentine Republic has maintained that position of 
undisputed leadership in South American educational matters which 
it once occupied. The most serious obstacles to progress have been: 

First. The poverty of the Provinces, upon which the responsibility 
for primary education was placed under the constitution of 1853, 
and— 

Second. The lack of stability in the educational policy of the 
Federal Government in the development of the system of secondary 
instruction. The technical direction of this branch of the educa- 
tional system has suffered severely from the uncertainties of political 
changes. Continuity of policy has been quite impossible. Each 
incoming minister of public instruction has attempted to leave his 
impress upon the system of secondary instruction by incorporating 
his personal views into the curriculum. Both the method and the 
content of instruction have suffered from this lack of stability and 
expert direction. It is only within the past two years that the neces- 
sity of divorcing the technical direction of the system from the con- 
flicts of party politics has become apparent. The present minister 
of public instruction has recognized the importance of such stability 
by giving wider powers to the inspector of secondary instruction, 
who should be made in fact as well as in law the technical head of 
the system. 

The Argentine educational system is divided into four distinct 
parts: 

First. The elementary schools, for which the provincial govern- 
ments are primarily responsible, but for the maintenance of which the 
Federal Government has been compelled to make large expenditures. 

Second. The secondary schools, known as “ liceos ” and “colegios,” 
and in which should also be included the normal schools, which are 
established, maintained, and controlled by the federal authorities, 
although the provincial governments may and in some cases have 
established institutions of the same grade. 

Third. Commercial, industrial, and other special schools, which 
are, as a rule, established and supported by the National Government, 
but which may also be established by the provincial authorities. 

Fourth. The three national universities, Cordoba, Buenos Aires, 
and La Plata, established and supported by the National Government. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


The Argentine Constitution places upon the Provinces the obliga- 
tion of maintaining a system of primary instruction. This obligation 
has been but partially fulfilled, owing in part to the lack of resources 
of the Provinces and in part to the absence of an organized public 
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opinion demanding the expenditure of a certain minimum of the 
public revenues on education. The failure of the Provinces to meet 
their obligations has made it necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to give the broadest possible interpretation to its constitutional 
powers; otherwise a large percentage of the people of the country 
would be deprived of all educational facilities. 

In cooperating with the Provinces for the development of the 
primary-school system the Federal Government has acquired consid- 
erable control over this branch of the educational system. Wherever 
such schools are maintained by national funds, the federal authorities 
reserve control both over the curriculum and the personnel.¢ 

The Central Government, furthermore, maintains complete control 
over primary education in the federal capital, Buenos Aires, and in 
the national Territories. This control is exercised by a salaried 
national council of education (Consejo Nacional de Educacién) 
appointed by the President of the Republic. During the fiscal year 
1907 this council expended $4,212,419 for the establishment and main- 
tenance of primary schools in the federal capital, in the national 
Territories, and for the primary schools in the Provinces supported 
by federal funds.’ 

With the gradual awakening of national opinion to the dangers 
incident to an inadequate system of primary instruction there is 
evident an increasing tendency to look to the Federal Government for 
the solution of this problem. The startling figures published by the 
superior council of education have given great impetus to the move- 
ment to nationalize the system of primary instruction. The present 
minister of public instruction has made this an integral part of his 
reform platform, and is convinced that there are no constitutional 
obstacles to the enforcement of the plan. His position has been 
greatly strengthened by the recent publication of data which give 
a graphic picture of the backward condition of primary education 
in the Argentine Republic. These figures, which are submitted in an 
accompanying table, will be supplemented by a school census now in 
progress, the detailed results of which will probably be available 
toward the close of this year or early in 1910. 

«During the first nine months of 1908 the federal subsidies for primary instruction in 
See boos. amounted to $548,359.57. The total for the year will amount to over 


6 The number of primary schools in the Provinces maintained by the Federal Government 
is as follows (1907) : 


Province. Schools. Province. Schools. Province. Schools. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
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The course of primary instruction includes six grades, each requir- 
ing one year. This portion of the educational system, especially in 
the city of Buenos Aires, is well organized. Modern pedagogical 
methods have been introduced, and a concerted effort is being made 
to supply these schools with the best of material. The great need at 
present is the extension of primary school facilities to a larger per- 
centage of the population. For this purpose the provincial govern- 
ments will be compelled sooner or later to secure larger revenues 
through taxation. At present real estate bears an altogether inade- 
quate share of the burden of taxation. A considerable increase in the 
rate for the support and extension of primary education is the most 
important problem facing the Provinces. Unfortunately, there exists 
powerful opposition to this step, but it is to be hoped that the constant 
agitation of local educational associations will gradually arouse the 
taxpayers to the necessity of greater sacrifice for the public welfare. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Secondary education in the Argentine Republic is controlled and 
maintained by the Central Government. The institutions for this 
grade of education are known as‘“ colegios,” ¢ distributed as follows: 


TABLE II.—Distribution and budget of the colegios nacionales. 


No. Colegio nacional. Where situated. me 

1 

2 

3 - 

4 

5 

6 66, 400 

a 22, 550 

8 22,081 

Q)), Mercedes fe ec ccs ce cee teem icwiem eee lesen CO es . tgske St q- se eree= 4-2 coe nana eee 36, 105 
10) | San Nicolas se cccececessahe tener ee anee eae co Ue VG SPM Soc c Rosaceae sie> Sei oot 22,136 
11) Rosati Ose. pee cos seen eee eiaee see Province of Santa, 6 -.:.-.s-8-s-san6 eee 46, 053 
12:) Santa Ke. oF. ess soccc cn sesicm soem win mie gO oie ain sei tees © Settee ate tala ne naa ee 38, 984 
13h} Parana. cet. occcteclaw ees eee oe eee ne Province of Pentre: R108 2. 2. < 3. see e ea eee 38, 268 
14. | Uruguay, 6225s sccse sen hoes tee noe eae eee i (one eee Seles FRR AEE 39,035 
Lit COrTientes Sc. es cee noe hen ee nee aea ae Province.of Corrientes: 20.23 6.62 <a- vaceeds see eee 40, 222 
IGA OOrdobesl. 2 os ccc cc~ dew ce essa aeneseaee Province of Cordoba... 5-2: 3--22.2-6:-0-2 + beeen 59, 933 
17 fy antiages co < s..ocmes sper sae ssee nee Province of Santiago del Estero.............--.. 40,024 
AS OP UCUIMAN S42 oc cbse ccoce ss cs seameckeee Province of Tucumani...~ 25. -<dees se ao ee 48,065 
DOU ROI Wot Meters pene cycle Cae a o/s Pewee ee Province of Salta <. 3 22ck.2 5-5. saa. cree came 35, 630 
DO SUIUY oe eee cete aecktc ess iocecsne aaeene Province of Jujuy so keen. een cee coe eee 33, 084 
21 \ CatamMarCa se gece. ack adacs cence seceh as Province of Catamarcay s22: ..)- 2: fen. ae tes see 40,977 
22 1% AGG saeree arenas atowicn Seno ee Province of La Rioja: 2. 5 -m.2.. 4. tee see eee 34, 959 
23: i" San Jide cere ee. cc eo ses ctiaoue Province of San Jusiis. 1. oss-csp esac see eee 39, 913 
244i Mend O7as cic cameaaccast ean. ccxeeenest Provines of Mendozars ioc. rece cee csonee tees 5 
25.) Ban Douiss oy faeneee nem doko pace ae Province of'San Duisss 22 -- o< ase Sc noe 28, 647 
26 | National school for young ladies....... Federal capital:..i5 < ssiis22-4253 55-0 en eee 51,927 


The course of instruction covers a period of five years and the cur- 
riculum is arranged with special reference to the needs of those 
intending to follow professional careers. In fact, it may be said that 
only those intending to follow such callings attend the “ colegios.” 


4 The institutions for women are designated ‘“ liceos.”’ 
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The student usually enters these institutions at the age of 12 and 
is prepared for one of the university professional schools at 17. 

The instability of the curriculum of these institutions has been one 
of the most serious obstacles to their development. Every minister 
of public instruction, without exception, has undertaken to make some 
fundamental changes. The teaching corps has not been given op- 
portunity to become thoroughly acquainted with any one course of 
study. This has reacted most unfavorably on the method of teaching 
as well as on the preparation of the teachers for their work. While 
it is important that the course of study be constantly adjusted to 
new needs, it is far more important that the teachers be thoroughly 
acquainted both with the plan of study and with the content of the 
subject entrusted to their care. 

This lack of stability has also increased the difficulties of edu- 
cational control. Complaints against incompetent teachers are met 
with the excuse that the constant changes in the curriculum have 
made it impossible to develop a well-organized pedagogical plan. 

The Federal Government is making every effort to place these 
schools on a high plane of efficiency. Splendid buildings are being 
erected in the larger provincial towns and the most modern equip- 
ment is being provided. The greatest obstacle to the full develop- 
ment of these institutions has been the difficulty of securing carefully 
trained teachers. The organization and method of recruiting the 
members of the faculty have contributed largely to this end. The 
subjects of instruction are divided into “ catedras,” or “ chairs,” each 
“ chair ” including a minimum of three hours of instruction per week. 
For each “ catedra ” the incumbent receives about $130 per month. 
Instead of training men especially for these positions, the unfortunate 
plan has been adopted, especially in the smaller towns, of dividing 
the “catedras” amongst the resident and practicing lawyers and 
physicians. It is not infrequent to find a physician teaching litera- 
ture or a lawyer giving a course in physics. The most serious defect 
of this plan is that these teaching positions are regarded as merely 
incidental to the incumbent’s main professional work, a means of 
adding to his personal income without considerable effort. The result 
is that these schools lack a permanent professional teaching staff in 
close personal touch with the pupils. 

Another danger to which every minister of public instruction is 
subjected is the tremendous pressure for appointments to teaching 
positions in these schools. Inasmuch as there is no special pedagogical 
preparation requisite for such appointments, political leaders are 
besieged with applications, and soon find themselves unable to with- 
stand the pressure. 

The work in the “ colegios ” would also be much improved through 
greater elasticity, combined with greater simplicity of the curriculum. 
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The number of subjects taught is too large and the school hours too 
long. The division of subjects is as follows: 


TABLE III.—Curriculum of the colegios nacionales in the Argentine Republic. 


Subject. FIRST YEAR. pet reek 

I, Spanish. spose 3 Soe ae a a a re 4 
Wrench | 4 eee 4 
Argentine historys na? ee ae en 4 

II. ‘Arithimetie 2120! Tk be ws OS _ SR SG ES ESE A Se ee 5 
Argentine, geography 22232242832. 222 ho St) 26s eee S 
III... Drawing. 2225250 28 4s ee ee ee ee eee 
Manual labor .:._322). 93029 ee ee eee 6 
Gymnastics 4-23 2s.. te sae ee ee ee 
26 
SECOND YEAR. 

I... Spanish ss. nn oe ee oe Se re ee eee 4 
TCU a a a a ee Ne ere 3 
Argentine’ history LS ee Oe es eee 3 

TE, Arithmetic’ and bookkeeping=2 282). =) 2 eee 5 
Plain, geometry=h. 2 Res es etre as "re ee eee 3 
Argentine, geography 2s—52.- ees. Fo ee ee a J eee 2 

TS Drawings et a Se ee eee ee ee 
Manual 1a Dre 22 ee ee ne 6 
GEV TITLES CLC i ee 

26 
THIRD YEAR. 

I. Spanish (composition and literature) 2222200222 3 
Frenne ee er eas oe se ee es a re 4 
Hil hE Bae, RE OND A ee ne ee wee ee ee ee 4 
American uhistory (UAH T Beast ees oe ee et ee eee 2 

IT}, Algebra. 2 3353 ells ere ce ee te Es pein Sh hg ae ee $s 
Geometry wt i226 Re ne ee 3 
Natural science (zoology, anatomy, physiology) _-_--___-________________ 4 
American “veogra phys 22 es en ee 2 

LILY Drea win ge eee ee ee ee anne a ee 

i 6 
Gymnastics! A323). 71S. see ee ee ee eee } 
30 
FOURTH YEAR. 

Te Literature tes’ is ae ee Ee ee ee eee ee ee 3 
Bnglish—_—- ee ee eee 3 
Ttaliane ns. ol asi fn ey tle ee ee ee 1 ead ety ee 2 
History (ancient, Greek, Roman, middle age) -_--______-___--___-___---_ -£ 

Tl. Al Ser assi Ba et i 8s ad, Fa ey ec ee) SS 3 
PV SCS cre es en a ee ens en a ee ae ae ee 3 
Inorganic’ *chemistry=-220 "ooo se Doe ee ee ee 
Natural’ science’ (physiology,' hygiene) 222-2 +s eae ee eee 3 
Psychology ieee ee ee eee ee 2 
Geography, of; Asiaand yAtrica 2-2) => eS ee eee 2 
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Hours 

per week. 

coh HP a hye hiya Ses es ee eae a 2 A eee ECR, Sere 
; 6 

BrVaAaSliChs.- a Presche SN LOS a cM iB? Be a 4 
34 

FIFTH YEAR. 

U. DOSS ae See, po (Oe oes @ ie OES ici, Ses eee Sm. be, Te 3 
OED Gn SN aS PE a 5 Ta sc pe ae TY SE ee 5) 
UE hich, an leila eal Masel as al Ne eS 5 et a ty 0 Sea 1, a SARS oa een: Raa eneaE OL <a 2 
History (modern and contemporary) —_-___ ARE SOS eerste Lahr e IE. 
VEG) 1 Sg aes SN le ek ES 2S BS 8 pS ae bs DS ee ee ee OL ESS A ee 3 
eeremeIScCuCl ions. = = 503 wi Tee eld ai ee Eee = errr eer ts 3 
heeNacural science (botany, mineralogy) 2s242-4--=-- - =. a eee 4 
REE ari geen rae 8 Se A ee ts eg 8 te welt 3 
rem aChiemistry =. ee ae ES oA ARSE A Settlers tO ee 3 
Meverepiye (HuUrope Alla? Australasia ) aoe a ee eee ee eee eee 2 
fee Physical) education. vin2 22s 2ks Seu ele £3 uh AD. S26 
36 


The examination of this curriculum discloses a tendency to place 
in the secondary schools advanced subjects such as psychology 
and philosophy, which should be reserved for the universities. Fur- 
thermore, all pupils are required to take three languages—French, 
English, and Italian. The result is that they acquire a smattering 
of each and a thorough acquaintance with none. A far better plan 
would be to allow each pupil the selection of one, or at most two, lan- 
guages and concentrate effort on these. Under the most favorable 
circumstances it is extremely difficult to teach languages in the large 
classes of a public school. When, therefore, the attempt is made to 
teach three languages in a curriculum which contains from eight to 
twelve subjects, the result of such overcrowding can readily be 
foreseen. 

This evil can be remedied through the introduction of the elective 
system, permitting each pupil, at the beginning of the third year, 
to select the subjects in which he is most interested, and which will 
best prepare him for the professional studies upon which he enters 
immediately after leaving the “ colegio.” 

The description of secondary education would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to the large number of Catholic “ colegios ” under 
the direction of the religious orders—Jesuits, Redemptionists, etc. It 
is to these schools that the sons of the leading families are sent. The 
State exercises some control, but this control is quite inadequate. The 
important position occupied by private schools is evident from the 
fact that in the city of Buenos Aires there are at the present time 450 
private as compared with 190 public schools. 

The secondary schools for women are known as “ liceos.” Of these 
there are but two at present in the Argentine Republic, one in Buenos 
Aires and the other in La Plata. Their curriculum is even more over- 
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burdened, for to all the studies of the “ colegios ” music and domestic 
science have been added. 

The fact that there are but two such schools in the Republic indi- 
cates that the State has but begun to face the problem of secondary 
education for women. Heretofore the convents and other Catholic 
schools have enjoyed practically exclusive control over this important 
branch of the educational system. It is true that girls are admitted 
to the “colegios” on an equal footing with boys, but the prejudice 
against coeducation is still so great that but few girls attend these 
institutions. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Upon this branch of the Argentine system American methods have 
exerted a real influence. The country owes the first normal school 
organized in accordance with modern pedagogical standards to the 
efforts of a group of American teachers brought to the Argentine 
Republic by President Sarmiento for the normal school in the city of 
Parana, the capital of the Province of Entre Rios. The influence of 
this school has been felt throughout the educational system of the 
country, and has contributed in no small measure toward placing the 
normal schools of the Argentine Republic upon their present plane 
of efficiency. 

There are at present 35 normal schools in the Argentine Republic, 
distributed as follows: 


TABLE IV.—Distribution of normal schools in the Argentine Republic. 


vl 6 bed For which sex or whom designed. Where situated. 
Wy Men Kes ices cc castors se cect te caakas Use a eieumae se ace ee Federal capital. 
DOW OME c.cicc le osicls Sodas Camis see eee ara ete Bee Do. 
3 | Teachers of modern languages.............----.....---- Do. 
AN OW OMCH deo sadcceds cooks tae ab eeos aeemeaee ot as sa seeeee Do. 
5 | Women (San Jose de Flores)....--- ARH eee aes - Do. 
6} Women, a Plata. ooo is pace ete eaten ak «eee eres Province of Buenos Aires. 
7.1 Cocducational Dolores to2:5icagess: esecns sv. e Seer Se Do. 
81 Coeducational 3A itl oe ae nee cee omueess « osck a eeeee Do. 
9 Coeducational, Babis:‘Blaneas osee se cecsns 2 se eee eeee Do. 
10 Coedueational, Mercedes Js xe diaas sei se re cks nce Bones Do. 
11 Coeducational, San Nicolast=<4Gedes = des 02. sc cenerr ses Do. 
12 Coeducational, Chivilcoy scoseGacaete es coach clo ee Do. 
13 | Coeducational, Pergamino.......------.-------.----.-- Do. 
14 | Women, ST, ONE 2: Te eM Si Province of Santa Fe. 
15 Women, Banta Fes. 2c 0thS. oo cecccs see ees Do. 
16} Coeducational, Meperange . cso - onece ccc ccenuteeasire Do. 
17-} Coeducational, Parana sos cede. see eee Province of Entre Rios. 
18 | Women, Uruguay Oe Bee FOO Cee nme Stee 0. 
19 Women, MSOTTIGNUES Coes tats hive woe ot Saeco se eee te ee en Province of Corrientes. 
20 | District normal school for men, Caen Fa See nee oO. 
21 | Women, Gordobatee tt o5 2. cet ee Sac w= ase bee a eedees Province of Cordoba. 
22.|} Coeducational, Rio Cuarton. ccc cos 0- J. noe encase Do. 
23 ||, Womens Santiago tute c Aa seis f. Sa A eee Province of Santiago del Estero. 
241 Women, "Tucumaiate: <a seee+ oe te ter cecca esa eeeeee Province of Tucuman. 
25 | Coeducational, ‘Monterogs: 2 o.- So. 2. Sa eee eee Do. 
26 | Women, Salta...........-.- Se sto Sate siete Ja \hrapd = Seren coed Province of Salta. 
27) Women, Jujpiy colts ont coset e uence abo e decane oe Province of Jujuy. 
23.1 Women, Catamarca <.2sccc.ceceas Suite eens tees ven seek Province of Catamarca. 
29 | District normal school for men, Catamarca............- Do. 
30; Women abe Riles. 2202 ee ee eee Province of La Rioja. 
ol Women, San‘Juan .. 25.15 feces ae coe aee seen eeeaee eee Province of San Juan. 
32 Women, Mend otaos.. ct icavec bees cons a aeeulan case Province of Mendoza. 
33:4) Women; San Luis tis< ck. cee eerie aneeee eee eres Province of San Luis. 
34 | District normal school for men, San Luis..............- Do 


35 | Coeducational, Villa Mercedes. ................--------- Do. 
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The regular course is four years, with two additional years for 
those who wish to obtain a certificate qualifying for teaching positions 
in the normal schools. The course of study is as follows: 


TABLE V.—Course of study in Argentine normal schools, 


FIRST YEAR. 


Hours 
Subject. per week. 
oo PESOS SI ae ap ye ets 7 SITUS Ee TS a al oe i eee 3 
more ancient, Greek, and Roman) o2-....--_ 2 3 
Geography (Asia and Africa) ______ TES CS Taner Se SR eee 2 
TSH aw gale tear 25 275 cba pe Sie DS A Ne te ie ee eee 4 
RED hk a MT BI ry i a i get ong te en A ite a $ 
Parsi armescicnce (Zoology and botany ) 22-222 ee 3 
Perera PON GMIST TY 2. 2s at a Pas ee St ee oe 3 
IE RR AS TENE SS Aa See Le a eS 5 
Physical training (manual labor, drawing, music, housekeeping and domes- 

iomwenny, agriculture, and gymnastics) _._____-__. 10 
36 

SECOND YEAR. 
RT RMECICLES TO CLT Qe ee eae Ca ei eee ee oe RAR NE Pn ey 3 
Bonner O22. ANU. MOOEIN ) 2 oe a 7: 
neoctapnyecturope and Australasia) 7 ot eee ar 
epeestir rrmeeereeres eeeee tS he Bodie aS MEL Metre Athy Peele os Mere, LANES 
Mirena si. Sy ORE AG AD aS ie 1 oles ee, EE a Roe et Fo went Ee 3 
Maigueamecience (mineralogy,and geology) i222 2. 2. = se 2 
PETE ETEIO@ HOIST TY 5 Ac 1 See ee ag ee 5 
Pedavory 2. practice 4__-._______— Eee SRE oi Pk ae Seep EL i OE EN) Ie 
IL eccrine DRS Coie Ag Sob Bae Rh SP ASL BLP ee Se ERE LE ele 10 
36 

THIRD YEAR. 
ere ert CrS OCOIMICUL Yt et Ons eed ees eet erie ee Ee SE RE UER OF ad lee Wis 3 
Hustory (contemporary and Argentine) —22_ ~.b.s) 4 i eS 
PeorranuuecArgventine and American i. 29% 2223 eo eee Fe 8 ee Be 
Oye es 3 a) a ee Soo ee ae ee oS + 
a ot eta el ara RI ERO seep ee Sal ah decal Fi a at i cael a Se lt te tele aerkae ke om 
Natural science (anatomy and physiology of man)_-_-----------_----_-_--_ 2 
Peer practice 6, criticisin sac) ee ee 10 
ram eRLTGLINS, CUCL oo Fo eee ee se es ore ea ee 6 
32 

FOURTH YEAR. 
EET CULV) nS oe So ee ee st de a 2 
PEEyATSCNLINe Ang PAIMericn ly hae see ee ae 2 
0) Rg Se Sea SS) SE A ay 18 as ge nes bgp Re aa le EI Rr Ae 2 
Mrorai and. civie’ InstructionL 22 2 a PRA PETE Feehe M  TRE 3 
Natural science (physiology, hygiene, both domestic and of the school) _____ 2 


9228—rp 1909—voL 1 22 
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Hours 

per week, 

Pedagogy and psychdlogy 4, criticism 2, practice 9_-__________-__== -_ Sgn 15 
Physical training, ete se 22 eis Ae eee Be eee eee 4 
30 

SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Pedagogy (science of education, practice, and criticism) ~_________________ 8 
Algebra and geometry.) -=- = S4 seat S Bee ee eee 3 
History’ of (civilization. ~ 22222" "228822" Sa ee eee 3 
Fundamental* psychology —— ee ee a -£ 
Physiology (applied to psychology.) 2222 ee eee 3 
Literature] 22 22ers eee a ae eee ee ee eee 3 
Hnglish’ Sot SoS Soe ee ee ee 6 
30 
SECOND YEAR. 

Pedagogy (including practice and criticism)=2-—=22—- 2) 22 eee 10 
Hygiene: 2aeo ries re So k2e oe = ee ee eee 3 
General: physical ‘geography sss ee eee ree eee 2. 2 
Cosmography ‘and ‘topography=- 2. 2° 3 eee 3 
Psychology’ of ‘the ‘child 22.5 2222 3 ss Se eee 3 
DAtra ll Cs = eee a Qo s28si ssn eee 
English Ses eee ee ee ee 6 
30 


This curriculum is open to the same criticism of overcrowding as 
the course of study in the “ colegios nacionales.” This is a defect, 
however, which can be readily remedied. On the other hand, there 
is noticeable within recent years a healthful tendency to give a more 
important place to the study of Argentine history, and to the eco- 
nomic, social, and political development of the country. This change 
is certain to exert an excellent influence upon the method and content 
of instruction in the primary schools. ; 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE. 


Commercial education is still in its infancy in the Argentine Re- 
public as in all other sections of South America. Buenos Aires has 
three such schools (two for men and one for women), Bahia Blanca 
one, Rosario one, and Concordia one. 

The courses offered are in the main elementary, similar in many 
respects to the curriculum of our so-called “ business colleges.” The 
course for men covers four years, that for women three years. An 
effort is now being made to give to women the same training as to 


=~ “one 
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men, but this plan has encountered considerable opposition owing to 
the fear of possible competition. 

Higher commercial education as a distinct branch of university 
training, which now occupies so important a position in the United 
States, has not as yet found acceptance either in the Argentine Re- 
public or in any other South American country. Nevertheless, the 
schools of commerce, as at present organized, are doing excellent 
service both in their day and night courses. There is, however, great 
need of a clearer appreciation, on the part of the educational authori- 
ties, of the importance of these institutions and the necessity of devot- 
ing a larger portion of the educational budget to their development. 
It would, in fact, be desirable to introduce into the “colegios” a 
special commercial course, giving to pupils the choice between this 
course and that leading to law, medicine, or engineering. In this 
way commercial education would be placed upon a distinctly higher 
plane, attract a better class of students, and tend to relieve the pres- 
sure in the overcrowded professions. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Although a start has been made in this direction, it may still be said 
that the Argentine authorities have but begun to appreciate the in- 
timate relation between this type of education and national progress. 
The educational ideals which dominate the Argentine system are 
still largely humanistic. Spanish traditions and Spanish training 
have for many years obscured the essential dignity of manual labor. 

At present there are but two public industrial schools for boys, one 
in Buenos Aires and the other in Rosario. There are, in addition, a 
considerable number of private industrial schools, notably the school 
founded in Buenos Aires by the Association for Industrial Education. 

Of the two public industrial schools above mentioned, the national 
institution in Buenos Aires, for which a new building has been 
constructed recently, deserves special mention. Both as regards 
equipment and method of instruction it is admirably organized and 
is rendering splendid service to the country. Pupils enter this school 
after having completed four years of primary instruction. The 
course extends over six years, two years preparatory work, two years 
of general instruction, and two years of specialized instruction lead- 
ing to the following trades: (1) Master mechanic, (2) builder, and 
(3) industrial chemist. 

The success of the two schools established by the National Govern- 
ment indicates the direction in which effort should now be concen- 
trated. The country requires the multiplication of such schools to a 
far greater degree than the “ colegios.” If the educational system of 
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the country is to be symmetrically developed, national industrial 
schools must be established in every provincial capital. 

The industrial schools for girls are known as “escuelas pro- 
fesionales,’ and are rather in the nature of trade schools. There 
are four such schools supported by the National Government, three 
in Buenos Aires, and one in Cordoba. 


SPECIAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the secondary schools above enumerated there are 
a number of special schools which deserve mention, such as the 
National Institute for Secondary Teachers, the National Academy of 
Fine Arts, the Normal Institute for Physical Culture, all in the city 
of Buenos Aires, and the National Institute of Chemistry, situated in 
San Juan, the capital of the Province of the same name. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES. 


Of the three national universities, the oldest is the University of 
Cordoba, founded nearly three centuries ago. In fact, it is the second 
oldest university on the American Continent, having been founded in 
1609, fifty-eight years after the University of San Marcos, of Lima, 
Peru. 

The other two universities, Buenos Aires and La Plata, are com- 
paratively recent foundations, the latter having been established but 
four years ago. 

These institutions are maintained exclusively by federal appropria- 
tions. There are no tuition fees and the matriculation and graduation 
fees are very low. For the year 1908 the appropriations for the 
maintenance of these institutions were as follows: University of 

Jordoba, $276,825; University of Buenos Aires, $449,350; University 
of La Plata, $430, 000. 

Sic vevnte organization in the Areentire Republic resembles more 
closely the French than the American system. The faculties are to 
a very considerable extent independent of one another. It is true 
that each university has its president, but. with the exception of the 
University of La Plata this office does not carry with it anything 
approaching the powers of a university president of the United 
States. 

The absence of coordination and cooperation amongst the several 
faculties has been one of the fundamental weaknesses in the develop- 
ment of university influence in the Argentine Republic. It was with 
a view to remedying this defect that a different system was adopted 
in the organization of the National University of La Plata, estab- 
lished but four years ago. American university organization was used 
as a model after which the new institution was patterned. Instead of 
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making the president a mere figurehead he was vested with supervi- 
sory powers over all the faculties. The result has been a unity of 
university effort which neither of the older institutions has been able 
to attain. 

In each of the three universities there is a faculty of law, a faculty 
of philosophy and letters, a faculty of natural sciences, and a faculty 
of physical and mathematical sciences.. Cordoba and Buenos Aires 
have also a medical faculty. 

The material equipment of all the professional schools, especially 
the medical school of the University of Buenos Aires, is excellent. 
Instruction in all the faculties, however, suffers severely from the 
lack of contact between student and professor. Most of the members 
of the instructing corps—and this is particularly true of the law 
faculties—interpret their duties narrowly, confining themselves to 
formal lectures, with examinations at stated periods. Thus the edu- 
cational value of close contact. between student and professor, upon 
which so much stress is laid in the United States, is entirely lost. 
Too much stress is laid on the final examination tests, whereas the 
work of the student during the college year is almost totally neglected. 

In this respect, also, the policy of the National University of La 
Plata, under the wise guidance of its present president and vice- 
president, marks a distinct step in advance. Students are required 
to keep their work at a certain standard of efficiency, professors are 
encouraged, in fact required, to enter into close touch with their 
students. ~The result is that there is gradually developing an esprit 
de corps which is having a most salutary influence on the growth 
of this institution. 

The National Government has been most liberal with its three 
universities, especially within recent years. Plans have been matured 
for magnificent new buildings for the faculty of physical and mathe-, 
matical science (which includes engineering) of the University of 
Buenos Aires; a great new hospital costing $6,000,000 is to be erected 
as an adjunct to the medical school. Cordoba is to have a series of 
new buildings to commemorate her tercentenary. 


CHILE. 


Educational progress in Chile presents a striking contrast with the 
Argentine Republic. In the Argentine Republic the democratic 
development of the country since 1850 led to the early development of 
primary education. Secondary and university instruction received 
but little attention. It is true that the Argentine educational system 
remained in a primitive state until the presidency of Sarmiento. 
Nevertheless, even up to his time more attention was given to primary 
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than to secondary schools. The aristocratic social organization of 
Chile, on the other hand, led to the concentration of effort on the 
development of the secondary schools. As a result, Chile posseses 
the best “liceos” and “ institutos” in South America. Unfortu- 
nately, the system of primary education was neglected for many 
years and resulted in a degree of illiteracy amongst the masses which 
made impassable the chasm between social classes. The country is 
now suffering from the results of this long-continued neglect. With 
the industrial progress of the country the economic condition of the 
laboring classes has been steadily improving, but owing to their 
ignorant condition and total lack of preparation, the higher wages 
have in many cases resulted in degeneration rather than progress. 
The primitive wants of the agricultural laborers were satisfied by 
the lower wage, and the surplus has been used, to a very considerable 
extent, in an increased indulgence in spirituous liquors. Saving is 
almost unknown to the Chilean laborer, so that the increased wages 
have not led to a more careful provision for the future of the family. 

On the other hand the increased wages, in bettering the situation 
of the laborer, has also given rise to a spirit of discontent, a desire 
for a larger share in production. The ignorance of the laborer 
makes him an easy prey to demagogic agitation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the violent outbreaks of discontented laborers which 
have occurred from time to time within late years, and of which 
the most recent instance was the strike of the nitrate workers in 
Iquique, which led to the mowing down of 500 men and women with 
the machine guns of the troops. 

The problem of overwhelming importance now confronting Chile 
is the improvement and extension of the system of primary education. 
It is only through the education of the masses and the consequent 
bridging over of the tremendous chasm that now separates the 


wealthy and educated from the uneducated and poorer classes that 


Chile will be able to retard the growth of discontent. 

Her leading statesmen are fully alive to the dangers of the present 
situation, and it is most gratifying to find the concentration of effort 
in the last few years on the development of the system of primary 
education. Rapid progress is now being made, although the decline 
in national income, due to the economic crisis through which the 
country has been passing, has given a temporary setback to the 
movement. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
The Chilean educational system in all its branches is national in 


scope and organization, that is to say, is maintained by the national 
treasury. No local taxes are levied for educational purposes and the 
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local authorities have no voice in the administration of or control 
over the system. 

Although this lack of local cooperation in the development of the 
educational system has been unfortunate in many respects, it was 
inevitable in the absence of a well-defined public opinion upon which 
a local system might depend. 

In marked contrast with the Argentine system, the organization of 
primary education in Chile is highly centralized. Teachers are ap- 
pointed and paid by the Central Government and central supervision 
is maintained over every detail of educational organization. While 
subject to the final authority of the President of the Republic and 
the minister of public instruction, the direct control over the system 
of primary instruction is exercised by an inspector-general. 

It is a curious fact worthy of note, for it throws an interesting side 
light on Chilean social conditions, that the secondary schools, or 
“liceos,” have gradually invaded the field of the primary school 
through the establishment of preparatory courses. These institutions 
depend upon a totally different educational authority—the council of 
public instruction and the president of the University of Chile. 

The preparatory courses of the “ liceos ” are attended by the sons 
of the well-to-do families, whereas the regular primary courses are 
attended by the poorer element of the population. Thus, in fact, 
two systems of primary education exist side by side, dependent upon 
different educational authorities and attracting totally different 
classes of the population. For this reason the primary schools have 
not contributed as much as might be expected toward breaking down 
the class barriers so marked in Chilean society. 

During the past fifteen years the leading statesmen of Chile have 
realized that this neglect of primary instruction is a real menace to 
the stability and orderly development of the country. The social 
organization of Chile is still fundamentally aristocratic. Until 
comparatively recent times the bulk of the population, especially the 
agricultural laborers, were in a condition of peonage. The industrial 
advance of the country, together with the rising wage scale, has pro- 
duced in the laboring classes a consciousness of power. The illiteracy 
of the great mass of the laboring classes greatly increases the dangers 
of the situation. The extension of primary instruction has therefore 
become one of the conditions prerequisite to orderly national advance. 
The country must now prepare itself to make every sacrifice for this 
purpose. 
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During the past sixteen years the primary-school facilities have 
increased as follows: 


TABLE VI.—Growth of primary schools in Chile. 


Relation 


Number Average | of attend- 
Year. . of Teachers. she ac attend- | ance to 
schools. ; ance. | registra- 

: tion 

Per cent 

a Uae Loe sence 97,452 | 64,737 67 
Hea ee 
1,224]  2)070} 117,489]  72)925 62.1 
1,248) 23145] 1147565} 71,901 62.7 
a aoe oe 
15368 |  2)308| 99,889} 65,619 65.7 
1,403 |  2}299 |} 106,348] 70,607 66. 4 
1,547| 23692] 115,281 | 72;761 63.1 
1,700| 3,080] 124,265] 79, 64.1 
13821} 3,426] 145,052 | 97) 692 67.3 
13861 | 3,608 | 167,028 | 108,562 65.0 
aise | 4331 | 1707827 | lovoat | eas 
2) 233 4,639 | 178,402 | 105;501 59.1 
27319} 3,997 | 197,174| 121)176 61.4 


From this table it will be seen that the attendance in 1907 shows an 
increase of 15,675 over 1906. 

The curriculum of the primary schools in Chile is considerably less 
overburdened than in the Argentine Republic. The system has, 
furthermore, been considerably improved by the introduction of 
mdnual training in 1899. This was begun on a small scale in 10 
schools, and has gradually been extended until in 1907 there were 
120 workshops installed in as many public schools. In all the girls’ 
schools sewing has been made an integral part of the curriculum. A 
new plan which is about to be put into operation is to permit pupils 
to devote the last of the six years of primary instruction to special 
training in the mechanic arts. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Chilean system the normal schools and the primary schools 
are dependent upon the same educational authority—the inspector- 
general of education. There are at present 15 normal schools—6 for 
men and 9 for women. 

Owing to the low salaries paid to primary-school teachers, the 
normal schools are neither as numerous nor as largely attended as the 
educational needs of the country require. In 1907, it is true, salaries 
were considerably increased, but considering the high cost of living 
in Chile, the salaries are still far too low. Calculating the “ peso” at 


@ Owing to the financial crisis the increase was paid to but a portion of the teachers. 


i 
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the present rate of exchange of 25 cents, the remuneration is as 


follows: 

Teachers: em de Assistants: “ies ce 
iret Class. oe $450 Pit NG. Cll SS ee ee eee $300 
ReeerenyClASS. 2) =! AAS eke 300 Second -class_222 oes 254 
4 TCE ee 0) SES Eo oe 270 ‘Phirdhelass: seu 2e Sg yrs, oe 7 225 
MOM ClASS. cd ke. a 240 Hourth#éclass. 122 -fes See 180 


After ten years of service the teacher is entitled to an increase of 
20 per cent. 

In the 9 normal schools for women the matriculation in 1907 was 
1,255, with an average attendance of 1,029; in the 6 normal schools 
for men the matriculation was 722, with an average attendance 
of 580. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The secondary schools, or “ liceos ” as they are called, are under the 
control of a national council of education appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, of which the president of the national university 
is a member ex officio. 

There are in all 39 such establishments for boys and 30 for girls, 
each with its respective preparatory course.* 

The matriculation and attendance are as follows: 


Registration. Attendance. 


Prepar- | Regular. | Total. | PTP@l- | Regular. | Total. 


atory. atory. 
MEPISIOE DUYS on. 2... oa cece onal easels 3,991 5,311 | 9,302 3,341 4,555 | 7,896 
EMT RIT ISTE ao ok wim ractn Sama otee 2,628 2,182 | 4,810 2, 060 1,779 | 3,839 


The development of secondary schools for girls has been extraor- 
dinarily rapid considering the fact that no attention was paid to this 
branch of the system until 1877. 

Although technically classed as a part of the national university, 
the pedagogical institute may best be considered in connection with 
the system of secondary instruction, for it is in this institute that 
teachers for the “liceos” are trained. Founded twenty years ago, 
this institute was at first intended exclusively for male pupils, but 
was later on made coeducational. During this time 310 secondary 
school teachers have been graduated. The number of students has 
increased rapidly. In 1907 there were 205 students registered. 


@The Internado Barros Arana for boys (Santiago) and Liceos Nos. 4 and 5 for girls 
(Santiago) have no preparatory courses. 
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The curriculum of the Instituto Pedagégico is planned to prepare 
specialists. It is therefore divided into seven distinct sections: (1) 
Spanish, (2) French, (3) English, (4) German, (5) history and 
geography, (6) mathematics and physics, (7) biology, chemistry, and 
mineralogy. 

All students are required to take pedagogy, experimental psychol- 
ogy, logic, ethics, the history of philosophy, civics, and educational 
organization and legislation. The full course covers a period of four 
years. 

The plan of study in this institution, as well as the method of in- 
struction, are distinctively German. In fact, the entire faculty, with 
the exception of the director, has been recruited from the German sec- 
ondary schools. This is probably the best instance of that quiet and 
unpretentious extension of German intellectual influence which is 
far more significant than her commercial advance. The German 
Government has been deeply interested in meeting every request of 
the Chilean people for competent teachers. At comparatively mod- 
erate salaries Chile has secured from Germany a group of teachers 
who now dominate the system of secondary education, and their in- 
fluence is also being felt throughout the system of primary instruction. 

This readiness of Germany to be of service contains a lesson of much 
importance to the United States. There has been no lack of requests 
on the part of the Latin-American governments for American teach- 
ers, but there has been considerable difficulty in meeting these re- 
quests, owing in part to the question of language, but mainly to the 
lack of adaptability of the average American teacher. Germany is 
performing a great service to the countries of Latin America—the 
kind of service that establishes her influence far more effectively 
than any attempt at extension of dominion. 


SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Commercial education is still in its infancy in Chile. As a result 
of long-continued agitation on the part of a group of public-spirited 
citizens, an excellent commercial school was established in Santiago 
in 1898. Its success has been such that an appropriation was secured 
from the national government for a new building. Similar schools, 
but on a more modest scale, have been established in Valparaiso, 
Vallenar, Iquique, Coquimbo, Talca, Concepcién, Antofagasta, and 
San Carlos. 

The total registration at these schools in 1906 was 1,453, with an 
average attendance of 1,080. The total outlay for the year was nearly 
$100,000. 
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The entrance requirements to these schools are the same as for the 
“liceos,” and the regular course covers a period of three years. In 
addition, there are special courses of two years for clerks and ac- 
countants. Although the first steps toward the development of a 
system of commercial education have been taken, the idea of higher 
commercial education has as yet made but little headway. 

The present commercial courses are, in the main, of an elementary 
character. The students enter at the age of 12 and usually leave at 
14 or 15. The further development of the system is a matter of as 
much importance to Chile as. to the Argentine Republic. On all 
sides one hears complaints of the unwillingness of the sons of the 
better families to enter upon business careers.. Higher commercial 
education will tend to counteract the tendency toward the overcrowd- 
ing of the professions. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In the school of mechanic arts, situated at Santiago, an important 
step has been taken toward the establishment of a comprehensive 
system of industrial education. To this great school pupils from all 
parts of the country are sent. The courses are eminently practical 
and the training thorough. The great service performed by this 
school indicates the necessity of establishing similar institutions in 
all the larger towns of the republic. In fact, it may be said of Chile, 
as of all the other countries of South America, that the educational 
problem of overshadowing importance at the present time is the 
extension of industrial education and technical instruction. This 
necessity is due in part to the fact that the present scholastic system 
directs far too large a proportion of the young men into the study 
of law and medicine. 

A beginning has been made in Santiago toward the establishment 
of industrial training for girls. As yet the industrial opportunities 
for women are exceedingly limited. The Santiago school has, there- 
fore, confined its attention to the training of young women for dress- 
makers, hatmakers, and the minor commercial positions. The in- 
dustrial emancipation of women is, however, a most important factor 
in the social progress of the country, and it is through schools such 
as these that this emancipation will be effected. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The description of the school system of Chile would be incomplete 
without some reference to the large number of private schools of both 
primary and secondary grade. Many of these are subsidized by the 
Government, others are maintained by the Catholic Church or by 
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private associations. The number of private primary schools is indi- 
cated in the following table: 


Number Number | Pupils ma- 
of schools. | of teachers. | triculated. 


Private primary schools: 


Subsidized iby the Governments. i028). 8s hee ce vec 196 634 26, 564 
Not subsidized raven ons See ee eee eee Sere ae 176 326 11, 601 
Total res eee ee eee ce eae oe le ers SOE te ee ee SE 372 ~ 960 38, 165 


Primary school census, 1906. 


Publie’ schools. 2s ee eee ee ee ee 108, 685 
Private ‘schools: 2) t3:00%.. 3285 M00) PRO hE Ter 2 ESET E ES Pes ae eee 38, 165 
Military schools s(army/and: navy ) 22): 22S oe ee eee 4, 212 

Total ea ee ee ee 146, 062 


During the same year (1906) the Government granted subsidies 
to 44 private secondary schools. 


UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION. 


University instruction has been more fully developed than any 
other portion of the educational system. The council of public in- 
struction, under whose immediate charge the university is placed, 
has wielded great influence, and has always been able to secure rela- 
tively large appropriations for university instruction. ‘The admin- 
istrative head of the university is the president, or “rector,” as he 
is called, who is at the same time ex officio member of the council 
of public instruction. 

At the present time the university offers courses in law and polit- 
ical science, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, engineering, architecture, 
and fine arts. The pedagogical institute also forms an integral part 
of the university organization. ~The teaching corps, number of 
students, and budget are indicated in the following table: 


TABLE VII.—IJnstructors, students, and budget of the different faculties of the 
University of Chile. 


Instruct- 
Faculty. ing corps. Students. | Budget. 

Law and social sciences (including special course in city of Concepcion). 44 491 $21, 000 
Medicine and pharmacy, and nurses’ training school.........--.----- 32 294 _55, 360 
Dentistry ....-.. 5 89 8, 
Engineering. . 19 149 29, 646 
Architecture . 15 43 12,075 
Pedagogy. ... 12 221 26, 983: 
Hine arts gees Sista Aacisth oi 2 ah lee Webel ee inl ee nes = iene em 11 135 7,530 

OTR So sateen s an en San we Coe ee ak ta ea Cee etna ee ones 138 1, 422 161,394 
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University instruction in Chile suffers from the serious defect of 
an overemphasis—in fact, almost complete dependence—upon exami- 
nations as a means of controlling the work of the students. There is 
little or no contact between student and professor, and as a rule the 
student interprets his university life as a series of lectures, followed 
by examinations. The result is a lack of distinctive student life, 
which is the most serious obstacle to the development of the broadest 
university influence. é' . 

Dr. Valentin Letelier, who was until recently rector, made a strenu- 
ous effort to remedy this defect. He impressed on the students the 
essential unity of university life and the necessity of closer coopera- 
tion amongst the students of the different departments. Probably 
the most important step taken has been the establishment of a student 
center, or club house, adjoining the university building. Doctor 
Letelier is keenly alive to the necessity of developing a distinctive 
university life which will include the entire student body. He has 

’ done a service to higher education in Chile the value of which will 
only be fully realized by future generations. 

One of the most important changes which the present situation 
calls for is the recognition of membership in a university faculty as a 
distinctive career, commanding and demanding all the time and 
attention of the incumbent. At present a university professorship in 
Chile is looked upon in much the same way as in the Argentine 
Republic—a mere incidental activity to current professional activities. 
The result is a lack of esprit de corps, which has been a serious obstacle 
to the advance of higher education in Chile. 

The description of higher education would be incomplete without 
some reference to the Catholic University situated in Santiago, which 
offers courses in law, civil and mining engineering, architecture, fine 
arts, and agriculture. The law school has 185 students; the engineer- 
ing school, 396; the agricultural school, 12; and the school of fine arts, 
55. In all of these departments the equipment is excellent, and the 
teaching corps has been selected with great care. 

The Catholic University occupies an unique position. Its main 
supporters are the members of the conservative party. Inasmuch 
as the wealthier elements of Chilean society are to a very large ex- 
tent affiliated with this party, the donations and bequests reach a large 
total each year. In fact, this is one of the few instances in Latin 
America in which a great national institution is supported exclusively 
by private contributions. The rivalry existing between the national 

_and the Catholic universities has proved of real benefit to both, pro- 
tecting them against the stagnation and fossilization which is the 
inevitable consequence of monopoly. 


APPENDIXES. 


[The two following papers, which have been prepared in this bureau, are appended 
here for the purpose of supplementing and illustrating with further details Doctor Rowe’s 
account of educational progress in the Argentine Republic and Chile.] 


APPENDIX I. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC.4 


By Prof. Cartos O. BungeE, of the University of Buenos Aires. 


ConTHNTS.—I. Education during the colonial epoch. II. Education of the Indians. III. 
The University of Cérdova.. IV. Education in Buenos Aires and the coast during the 
nineteenth century. V. University studies in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. VI. Character of modern instruction in the Argentine Republic. 


I. 


Education during the colonial epoch.—The conquest and colonization of 
Spanish America were effected at a time when the divine right of kings was ; 
an unquestioned fundamental dogma of the political creed of Huropean nations. 
The principal object of all the laws relating to the Spanish colonies and their 
institutions was to maintain the new lands and peoples under the temporal 
and, to a certain extent, under the ecclesiastical dominion of the Catholic King. 

Theoretically, the supreme object of the conquest and of the maintenance of 
sovereignty over the subjugated Indians was their conversion to Christianity 
and the salvation of their souls. It was attempted, first of all, to create a new 
Catholic population under the double authority of the Spanish Crown and the 
pontificate. 

What with its incessant wars of religion, in the expulsion of the Arabs and 
Jews, and in the extirpation of heresy, the mother country found itself at the 
time of the conquest, in the sixteenth century, in a precarious situation, 
both economical and industrial. Its necessities kept on increasing, while its 
resources diminished. Under such circumstances the eagerness with which the 
Royal Government, and private individuals as well, sought the riches of the 
New World can be readily understood. The monopolistic system which was then 
established, which now seems to us so unjust, was imposed upon the Govern- 
ment by the fatality of history. America being regarded as an immense trad- 
ing station, the army, the civil officers of the Government, and the commercial 
houses all concerned themselves but little with the intellectual culture of the 
new colonies. It might even be said that the ignorance of the natives and of 
the creoles was regarded as a favorable circumstance for keeping the colonies 
submissive under the severe political and economical regimen to which they 
were subjected. Yet, aside from its lofty ideal of evangelizing the Indians, it 
was also for the interest of the Crown to educate the creoles, if not from the 
ampler and more generous point of view of providing them with superior cul- 
ture, at any rate from the selfish motive of educating them in political and 
religious obedience, so as to keep them more easily under the yoke. 


«Translated (with some omissions) from El Monitor de la Educacién Comtin, October 
31, 1908. 
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The prevailing ideas of the epoch and especially the unequivocal support of 
the church sanctioned these political views of the Spanish monarchy, and in 
consequence colonial education assumed a pronounced religious character. 
The papacy and the King in Europe, and the regular and secular clergy in 
America, supported by the Spanish officials, were the factors of all education 
during the Spanish domination. 

The priests and missionaries who accompanied the conquerors, inflamed with 
apostolic zeal, devoted themselves ardently to the conversion of the natives, 
and after the conquest was assured and Spanish settlements were established 
they opened their cloisters for the education of the creoles. Still later they 
took measures to form a local clergy in the colonies which should be graduated 
from universities like those in the Catholic countries of Europe. The Crown 
favored this initiative of the church, which was undertaken especially by the 
missionary orders, by the Jesuits above all, but also by Franciscans and 
Dominicans. <A series of statutes and decrees was promulgated by the council 
of the Indies in which the system of education founded by the clergy was 
approved and fostered, and regulations were formulated for its government. 
The King, in virtue of his right of patronship, constituted himself the supreme 
head of religious instruction, although he respected the autonomy of the 
establishments and institutions conducted by the clergy. The apostolic appro- 
bation of the Pope was always sought in founding universities. 

The Laws of the Indies contain the royal decrees relating to what would 
now be called public instruction. 

There was no methodical plan, but some form of instruction was instituted 
in each locality according to its condition and resources. The classical forms 
of the teaching bodies of the middle ages, which required that the instruction 
should be strictly dogmatic in its character, were recognized in these decrees. 
In such distant lands and among such a wild and turbulent mixed population 
as they contained a severe discipline in habits of obedience to the Crown 
and church was indispensable. The Government therefore, always fearful of 
insubordination, reenforced by its authority the educational system based upon 
dogmatism and obedience which the Jesuits had already established in Spain 
and in nearly all the Catholic world. 

The Government’s first case was to see that the sons of caciques who would 
have to govern the Indians should be taught the holy Catholic faith. Colleges 
were established for this purpose in the different colonies, in which the children 
were placed under the care of priests, who taught them good manners and the 
Spanish language, and who later opened schools for all Indian children for 
instruction in the gospel, where they learned reading and writing besides the 
catechism. Among the ecclesiastical institutions which took charge of the 
education of the Indians the best organized and most important were those 
ealled ‘ reducciones,” which were institutions conducted by the Jesuits where 
converted Indians were formed into docile colonies of agricultural laborers, 
whose daily routine was minutely prescribed for them by their religious masters. 
These institutions, which were established in the early colonial period, reached 
a high degree of development in the seventeenth century, but when the priests 
were expelled by King Carlos III at the close of the eighteenth century, the 
Indians, being deprived of their teachings, soon relapsed into their natural 
condition of savagery, thus showing themselves incapable of profiting, unsus- 
tained, by the Catholic culture they had been accustomed to receive. Primary 
instruction—reading, writing, and religion—was provided for in the mission 
schools and certain small colleges. What would now be called secondary and 
superior instruction was given in the universities, The colonial universities 
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may be divided into two classes—the official institutions, which were founded 
by the Crown, like those of Lima and Mexico, and the private institutions, 
which were established by the regular or secular clergy, were then authorized 
by the Pope, and were recognized by the Crown through concessions which were 
prolonged indefinitely. The University of Cordova belongs to this last category. 
It was the highest and most typical exponent of the colonial culture of Para- 
guay, Tucuman, Buenos Aires, and the Banda Oriental of Uruguay, which 
together constituted in the Jater period of Spanish rule the large and rich vice- 
royalty of Rio de la Plata. 

The universities, like the lower schools, grew up under the shadow of the 
church. They were, to a certain extent, autonomous and of a pronounced eccle- 
siastical character, while the Crown regulated their minutest affairs by royal 
decrees. The viceroys could not intervene in the selection of rectors or pro- 
fessors or in the granting of decrees. The former, elected by the body of gradu- 
ates, held office for one year, but were eligible for reelection. ‘The professors 
were of two categories, those who held their positions during good behavior and 
those whose terms lasted four years. The instruction was of a pronounced 
theological character. The principal object of the universities was to graduate 
a creole clergy who should keep the principle of the divine right of kings alive 
and strong in the colonies. 


Ane 


Education of the Indians.—As was remarked above, theoretically the lofty 
aim of the Spanish conquest of America was the conversion of the Indians. 
But this ideal did not attain the desired result. The Indians did not mix 
freely with the Europeans and always remained, at bottom, essentially anti- 
Christian. The task of the evangelizers encountered an insuperable obstacle 
in human nature itself. For notwithstanding that Christianity proclaims the 
equality of mankind, modern biological theories are far from regarding this 
equality as absolute or even evident. History records the fatal disappearance 
or submergence of inferior races before their conquerors, their remnants ap- 
pearing as castes or slaves. Force was always the predominating element in 
conquest, while persuasion played a secondary part. The contrast between the 
barbarism of most of the American Indians, outside of Mexico and Peru, and 
the civilization of the Spaniards was too great, added to the radical difference 
of race, to be easily obliterated, so that the conquered people were forced to 
remain in an inferior condition. The natives, for the most part, accepted their 
condition of vassalage as inevitable, and the position of the missionaries who, 
like Las Casas, sincerely believed in and preached the Christian doctrine of 
universal brotherhood, was thus rendered doubly difficult by coming in conflict 
with the interests of the conquerors on the one hand and the obvious inferior- 
ity of race and the acquiescence of the conquered on the other. Under these 
circumstances the missionaries could, at best, only assuage the severity of the 
servitude of the conquered races and lighten their yoke. This they accord- 
ingly effected through the Jesuit system of semireligious colonies referred to 
above, and the general Christianizing of the indigenous population by the other 
Catholic clergy. As proof that the Indians were not the equals of Europeans, 
reference is made to their want of initiative, activity, and intelligence, and to 
the fact that after the expulsion of the Jesuits the mission Indians found them- 
selves more helpless than ever. Instead of augmenting their natural forces 
the Jesuit system had debilitated them. The same Christianity which added 
strength to the conquerors had only enervated the unfortunate conquered 
people. In a word, experience has demonstrated that the pure Indian was not 
Christianizable. Nevertheless, evangelization produced certain good results in 
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the mixed bloods, descendants of the Spaniards and Indians, giving them a 
sense of cohesion and social harmony which facilitated the introduction in later 
times of the democratie idea. Without knowing it, those persevering and 
unpretending missionaries of the early days, who preached the gospel to say- 
ages in virgin forests, were contributing their mite to the future growth of 
democracy and lay civilization among the free peoples of Spanish America. 


Lire 


The University of Cordova.—tin the early part of the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits, who were established in the city of Cordova, founded there a college of 
their order called the ‘‘ Colegio Maximo.” In 1613 the Bishop of Tucuman 
granted the society funds for the purpose of widening the scope of the institu- 
tion and giving higher instruction in Latin, the arts, and theology to the students 
of the Colegio Maximo itself, as well as to students who might come from 
Paraguay and elsewhere. The Colegio Maximo was opened under the new 
régime in 1614, and after it had acquired reputation it was raised by pontifical 
and royal decrees to the dignity of a university, until in 1622, by order of 
Philip III, it was authorized to grant the degrees of bachelor, licentiate, master, 
and doctor. The university was divided into two faculties, one of arts or 
philosophy and the other of theology. The faculty of arts comprised logic, 
physics, and the metaphysics of Aristotle, the courses occupying three years, 
after which there were two years of practice for the students, during which they 
were obliged to give lectures. The course in the theological faculty was four 
years, which was also followed by two years of practice or probation. The 
method of study was the mnemonic or the purely scholastic. In the three 
courses of the faculty of arts the instruction was cyclical; that is to say, one 
of the courses of study was completed and then dropped, and then another 
was taken, to be completed and dropped in its turn. The great defect of this 
system was, however, corrected by the two years of review or repetition, when 
the students were required to lecture. The philosophy studied at the university 
was the peripatetic or Aristotelian. Theology was taught from the Summa 
Theologiz of St. Thomas Aquinas and the Liber Sententiarum of Peter Lombard. 
To this was added the vast work of Suarez, comprising the exposition of all 
the doctrines of the Society of Jesus. The studies of the faculty of arts were 
preparatory to those of the faculty of theology, yet it furnished the degrees 
of bachelor, licentiate, and master of arts. The degree of bachelor was con- 
ferred after completing the three courses of study mentioned above and passing 
a public examination in logic. For a degree of licentiate in arts, which fol- 
lowed in order, a year of lecturing was required, followed by a public defense 
of theses in the three studies, and for the third degree, that of master in arts, 
two years of probationary lecturing, followed by an examination covering the 
whole field of philosophy, were required. ‘There were also three grades of 
degrees in theology corresponding to those in arts, viz, that of bachelor, 
licentiate, and doctor. The granting of these degrees was preceded by severe 
examinations held in public, and all the ceremonies were conducted with much 
solemnity. ‘They were occasions of pompous processions, in which the civic 
authorities took a conspicuous part with the ecclesiastics and the officials of 
the university, in escorting the candidates to the church and back to their 
dwellings after the bestowal of the degrees. Even the description of the official 
costumes prescribed for the students and for the candidates and successful 
graduates, besides the clergy, on these occasions is given in detail. 

The faculty of civil law was added to the university course in the eighteenth 
century after many difficulties, and authority to grant degrees in law was con- 
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ferred upon the university in 1796, in consequence of which the law faculty 
gradually supplanted its elder theological brother in importance and influence. 
There were two Jesuit ‘ colegios,’ or secondary schools, connected with the 
university, and after the expulsion of the Jesuits by Carlos III in 1767 both 
the university and its colleges were given over to the secular clergy, and sub- 
sequently to the Franciscan order, in whose charge it remained until it was 
secularized by decree of the King in 1800. This order was not, however, carried 
into effect until 1808, when the university began its new career under lay 
auspices and with a new system of instruction which lasted during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. This course of instruction comprised four 
faculties, viz, grammar, philosophy, theology, and law. ‘The philosophical 
faculty included four subdivisions, viz, (1) logic and metaphysics; (2) moral 
philosophy; (8) arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, including surveying, and 
algebra (equations of the first degree) ; (4) physics, in which study it is to be 
noted that the experimental method was to be preferred to the systematic. The 
studies of theology and law followed the course in philosophy. The university 
maintained its aristocratic character until its “ nationalization” (that is, until 
the national government assumed charge of it) in 1854. Up to that time purity 
of blood was a prerequisite to admission, and persons of mixed negro and white 
blood in particular were denied admission. Upon the declaration of independ- 
ence in 1818 the National Government, with its seat at Buenos Aires, declared 
itself the successor of the Spanish Crown in respect to authority over the 
university, and except an interval from the disturbances of 1820, when the 
control was assumed by the provincial government, until 1854, when the National 
Government resumed authority, the university has remained under the National 
Government ever since. The curriculum as rearranged was quite modern in its 
character and consisted of a preparatory course, so called, comprising Spanish, 
Latin, French, religion, geography, and practical arithmetic, which was followed 
by the courses of the regular faculties, philosophy (logic, ethics, mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy, one year each), theology (four years), and law (four 
years). The “cyclical” character of the course in philosophy, as the author 
of the article here translated calls it, is criticised by him as being a vicious 
system by which a student is led to follow a given study (logic, or ethics, or 
physics, etc.) for a year and then forget it. 


IV. 


Education in Buenos Aires and the coast, the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata, 
during the nineteenth century.—Both the Spanish population and the Spanish 
culture arrived at the territory which was afterwards known as the viceroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata in two distinct currents, one coming from Peru on the 
Pacific side of the continent, while the other reached the Atlantic coast directly 
from Europe. Only the first of these two currents was of importance as far 
as influence upon education is concerned during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Crossing the northern part of the territory it ramified from Cor- 
dova, which city became its center, to Corrientes, Paraguay, and the boundary of 
Brazil. Its typical and important institutions were the University of Cordova 
and the missions of Paraguay. 

The other stream of colonists, which came directly from Spain to the ‘coast 
country (the ‘“litoral”), was less important from the point of view of educa- 
tion. They were, for the most part, rough “ hidalgos” and military men who 
had no idea of establishing schools. The few and scattered centers of instruc- 
tion which were established among them were due to the northern immi- 
grants with whom came the religious congregations and the secular clergy as 
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well. Later, at the end of the eighteenth century, during the reign of Carlos 
III, colonization from the Atlantic side increased in strength, but owing to the 
liberal political and religious ideas of that period, the new colonists were less 
under the religious influences than those who had arrived from the north. 
Nevertheless, the Viceroy Vertiz, who represented in Rio de la Plata the 
progressive politics of Carlos III, endeavored to establish a university in Buenos 
Aires, but although his project received the royal assent in 1778, it was not 
realized until much later. Meanwhile a college was established under the 
name of San Carlos in a building belonging to the Jesuits, in which instruction 
was given in grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, theology, and canon law after the 
old scholastic method, which was not in accordance with the new spirit of the 
times, and accordingly, after languishing some years, the college was suppressed 
definitely after the revolution of 1818. Vertiz also founded a medical school 
in 1780, while at the same time the nautical school and the school of geometry, 
in which architecture, perspective, and drawing were also taught, were estab- 
lished, both of which, however, came to a premature end in 1802. About this 
time, also, that is to say, previous to the nineteenth century, it is worthy of 
special historical interest to record, the revolutionary leader Belgrano ® desired 
to establish free primary schools besides special schools of agriculture, mathe- 
matics, and drawing, but his ideas were not then realized. The university of 
Buenos Aires owes its origin to the union of several struggling or moribund 
institutions, including those just mentioned and two or three similar colleges, 
which was effected in 1821. The university included in the scope of its activities 
the entire official instruction of the Province of Buenos Aires from the elementary 
schools to those of theology and jurisprudence. After the elementary schools 
came the department of secondary or preparatory studies, which included Latin, 
French, logic, metaphysics and rhetoric, physics and mathematics, and political 
economy. In the department of mathematics were included drawing and de- 
scriptive geometry with applications. The medical department included the 
three chairs of medicine, surgery, and clinics, both medical and surgical. The 
department of law had two chairs, one of natural law and the law of nations, - 
and the other of civil law. The department of theology was left without 
specific provision until 1825, when the chairs of Greek and Latin, of evangelical 
morals and of ecclesiastical history and discipline, were founded. From the 
foregoing the practical and positive spirit in which the university was founded 
will be seen. The preparatory studies and the medical and law departments 
continued to flourish and exert a beneficial influence upon Argentine culture, 
while theology and mathematics did not acquire an equal importance or in- 
fluence. The university languished, however, under the rule of Rozas, who even 
permitted the return of the Jesuits and commanded the rector of the university 
to admit them to their ancient seat, until his power fell in 1852, after which 
the university was reorganized upon a wider scale in accordance with modern 
ideas. The plan of the secondary studies was enlarged, the course in medicine 
was extended to six years, and in 1863 a faculty of exact sciences was added, 
besides which enlargement of the university itself the government of the 
province established certain national colleges of secondary instruction under 
the direction of the university. Since 1882 the functions of the university have 
been conducted under the four faculties of humanities and philosophy, of 
medicine, of law and social science, and of mathematics and the physico-natural 
sciences. Each faculty has its own teaching body and government and there 
is besides a superior council, under the presidency of the rector, composed of 


¢ Belgrano, an Italian by origin, and a man of wealth, had received his education at the 
university of Salamanca. 
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delegates from the several faculties. Since 1885, the date of the passage by 
the national congress of the university law which regulates both the university 
of Cordova and Buenos Aires, both institutions have ceased to give secondary 
instruction and have devoted themselves exclusively to superior studies, re- 
sembling in that respect the new university of La Plata, founded in 1906. 


vn 


Education in Argentina in the second half of the nineteenth century.—Since 
1852 the National Government of Argentina has been actively engaged in reorgan- 
izing education throughout the country. Primary schools were established in 
various places, but the main efforts of the Government were directed toward 
improving secondary education, which was effected by establishing a number 
of national colegios, one in each provincial capital, each successive minister of 
public instruction—and there were frequent changes in the ministry between 
1852 and 1884, when the present course of studies was established—having a 
plan of his own. Since the latter date secondary instruction is confined to one 
national colegio, in which the character of the instruction is modern and ency- 
clopedic, while its ethical character is civic and democratic and the instructors 
are laymen. The same practical character is now given to primary instruction. 
Sarmiento, in his capacity as statesman and writer, turned to North America 
to find models for his country to follow, and in this he was followed by other 
patriots, conspicuous among them being Juan Maria Gutiérrez, in consequence 
of whose efforts the Argentine schools now have a marked democratic and prac- 
tical stamp. The seed which those statesmen planted fell upon a rich and 
responsive soil and is now bearing abundant fruit. 


ules 


Character of modern Argentine education.—Modern Argentine education is 
the result of a violent reaction against the strong religious and monarchical 
spirit which dominated the old régime, in education as well as in politics, and 
from its inception it manifested the individualistic and democratic tendencies 
of the philosophy of the eighteenth century. Two orders of ideas infiuenced the 
molding of the new nationality, the modern European humanistic teachings, 
and North American constitutionalism. The new European humanistie doc- 
trines revealed themselves, although feebly, in the reforms of Carlos III, but 
acquired strength and body in the minds of the revolutionists. In spite of the 
prohibition by the Spanish Government of the introduction of books which 
would disseminate the new philosophy, the new ideas crossed the seas like the 
winds themselves, so that although the patriots could not find opportunities to 
read the original works of Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Voltaire, or the ency- 
clopedists, the doctrines of these writers became known to them, inspired their 
thoughts, and determined their actions. Moreno, Monteagudo, Belgrano—all 
the great leaders and thinkers of the Argentine revolution—were more or less 
romanticists and Jacobins. After the revolution the patriots found the more 
typical and perfect realization of their political ideas in the North American 
Republic. That democratic republic, therefore, became their exemplar and a 
model of organization for them to copy. The ideals of a republic, of liberty, 
and of the rule of the sovereign people represented their highest political aspi- 
rations. American independence coincided very fortunately for their purposes 
with the triumph of the French Revolution. 

With these elements and ideas the new nation was radically liberal and 
republican, and the population, although not really European by race, and not 
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sufficiently educated to make a proper use of republican ideas and institutions, 
which are difficult for novices to comprehend at first, still promptly assimilated 
the fundamental ideas of the new political organization, for a faculty of assimi- 
lation and a passion for progress have always been characteristic of the creole 
portion of the people. From the new culture could only result a democratic 
tendency and a profoundly practical spirit which affected education as well as 
politics. The scholastic spirit disappeared with the revolution, instruction 
ceased to be formal and abstract, and the classics were no longer cultivated with 
such zeal or so generally as in former years, but education followed the modern, 
practical tendency of the period, substituting the physico-natural sciences and 
modern languages for the old classical courses. The aim is no longer to pro- 
duce men of erudition, but enterprising citizens. 

Discipline has been and still is defective in Argentine institutions of educa- 
tion. There is much insubordination among the students, the explanation of 
which is to be found partly in the social spirit, and partly in the character of 
the creoles and the prevailing Jacobin ideas. But it is a mistake to complain of 
a fault which merely demonstrates the existence of an independent and manly 
spirit. When that spirit is subject to proper discipline, it will produce one of 
the most intelligent and generous peoples on earth, 
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APPENDIX IL. 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN CHILE IN 1908. 


[Population, 3,399,928 in 1905.] 


The last report of this bureau contained a notice of the decided tendency to 
utilitarian or “ modern” studies in higher education which Chile, in common 
with the other Spanish South American States, has developed in recent years. 
This tendency has arisen in response to a demand for studies of a practical 
and positive, or objective, nature in place of the old subjective introspective 
culture. The modern tendency is due to the rise of the industrial democracy 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and has been conspicuous in 
Europe as well as in the United States and South America. Further illustra- 
tion of this tendency in Chile is offered by the report of the minister of public 
instruction, presented to the National Congress in 1908, which gives a summary 
view of the condition of state education in Chile from the primary grades to 
the university. This order of arrangement—beginning with the lower grades 
and proceeding to the higher—which in itself is significant of a change of view 
in recent years, is followed in the present abstract. 

To render his review of state-supported instruction complete, the minister 
remarks, it is necessary to refer to those institutions which have received sub- 
ventions from the state as well as those which were founded by and are entirely 
supported by it. 

Private instruction is powerfully aided by the annual appropriations for the 
different secondary schools (liceos and colegios), which have been increasing 
year by year until the sum amounted to $87,235 in 1907. The mean attendance 
at these schools for that year was 3,957, which makes the subvention $22.04 
for each student. In like manner the subvention for private primary schools 
rose in ten years from $49,490 in 1898 to $232,286 in 1907. These private 
schools had an average attendance of 13,898 children of both sexes during the 
latter year, making $16.71 for each pupil. Private schools are also assisted 
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by the State through the gratuitous distribution of text-books and paper. 
The minister adds that although it is well for the treasury to be open-handed 
in its assistance to private schools in a country where there is so much illit- 
eracy as there is in Chile, still two considerations must be kept in view—one, 
that this assistance should not be so prodigal as to impede the development 
of the public or state schools, which have a much broader plan of studies than 
the private institutions, and the second, that the Government should not grant 
this assistance without careful examination, because, while there are schools 
and societies worthy of all credit, there are others, unfortunately, which do 
not faithfully perform their duties to the heads of families. 

To insure the proper performance of their functions, the Government at the 
close of 1907 obtained a grant of $109,500 as a subsidy to be paid to the pupils 
(at the rate of $7.30 a year each) of such private schools as would comply 
with the conditions contained in an ordinance which the Government issued at 
the same time. Among these conditions were provisions that the hygienic sur- 
roundings of the schools must be good; that the teachers must have diplomas 
from the normal schools, or have bachelors’ degrees in the humanities, or pass 
examinations; that reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, geography, and 
history of Chile be taught; that the schools should be in operation at least 
one hundred and fifty days in the year, and that they should be subject to 
inspection by the regular inspector of the public schools. 

A table showing the growth of the state primary schools from 1891 to 1907 
shows that in the latter year there were 2,319 such schools, with 3,997 teachers, 
an enrollment of 197,174, and a mean attendance of 121,176, or 61.4 per cent of 
the enrollment. The number of teachers in 1907 who were graduates from a 
normal school was 1,415, against 2,582 who were not ‘‘normalists,” wherefore 
the Government determined to stimulate the zeal of those teachers who have 
not had a normal course by giving them facilities to study in a pedagogical 
seminary, and to that end issued an ordinance providing for the examination of 
such teachers at a normal school before an examining board for the purpose 
of granting diplomas as qualified teachers. The subjects prescribed for exami- 
nation include methodology and manual training, with the usual subjects of 
study of primary schools. 

Promotions in the public school service, as in all branches of the Govern- 
ment, should be based solely upon merit and not be due to favor. Only those 
normal teachers, therefore, should be appointed directors of superior schools 
who are proved to be worthy of the trust by their intelligence and high char- 
acter and their experience in teaching. 

Appointments to these places were, accordingly, made subject to competitive 
examination by a decree of May 25, 1908, which provides minutely for the 
conduct of such examinations before an examining board at some one of the 
state normal schools. 

In recent years manual training has developed to a considerable extent in 
the public schools of Chile, the first 10 carpenter shops having been established 
in 1899, while in 1907 there were 29 carpenter shops, with 908 pupils working 
in them; 40 shops for working in pasteboard, with 1,270 pupils; and 51 shops 
for needlework, with 5,100 girls at work in them. : 

The Swiss method of instruction has been followed in these schools, with 
the view of cultivating the natural aptitude of the pupils, but a more practical 
end will be observed in future and the instruction will be correspondingly 
modified and the number of shops greatly increased. Especially is this prac- 
tical object to be kept in view in the superior schools, where the pupils will be 
taught mechanical trades, so that they can enter into business readily. 
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In 1908 there were 15 normal schools for the training of teachers in Chile, 
6 for men and 9 for women, and a new normal school for women was established 
that year in the Province of Malleco. 

The following table gives the statistics of normal schools for 1907: 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN CHILE. 


. For 
For men. women: Total. 
EIDE OO SS 2 oo Social sakes Palas aaah Oe ticle cisaeale « aRAST ews Wo okwes ee 6 9 15 
RMMIEMSEOHONEL S 5'e (cr ce ccs oe ones rete taraic «ore ta worans since ceeadene as lil 182 293 
COUGAR ae ae ok oe ee 722 1,255 1,977 
TLS a NE NE SP FE ae Scar nN 580 1, 029 1, 609 
RIE MERCLUIRUCS sons ia. LR! Poesia SBIR eT ee. sen se 2s. oe eae w= 66 54 120 
PRACTICE SCHOOLS. 
PATENT Ese. ee. 22 F522 22 ae eee te eee Ak 583 815 1,398 
REIN EIMRILEL ATI oe ain e 5 nO. Sau Sach eta eine ak oe Sia aka ee an inci a aa 479 631 1,110 


The Government is so sensible of the importance of the normal schools that 
a special decree was published under date of April 27, 1908, with reference 
to the appointment of teachers, in accordance wherewith ‘‘normalists” (i. e., 
graduates of a normal school) who have completed the course of the Peda- 
gogical Institute and those who have studied at the Institute of Physical and 
Manual Training are to be preferred as teachers in normal schools, and if 
such candidates are not available, then those who have diplomas as- teachers 
in normal schools or university graduates will be accepted, thus precluding 
the possibility of filling the positions with unqualified persons. 

The plan of studies of these schools has also been modified, more reliance 
being placed upon the study of text-books and works of reference than here- 
tofore when the students were accustomed to make notes of the lectures of 
the professors. The list of works includes the names of several French and 
German authors (Compayré, Schuffe, Schutzer). 

Commercial education in Chile, so far as it has developed, is a growth of 
recent years. A list of nine commercial institutes in as many cities is given, 
with an average attendance of 934 students in 1907. By a decree of May 26, 
1908, the following industrial course of study was prescribed for the technical 
commercial institute of Iquique, which prepares its students to be employees 
of the Government and analysts and technical experts for the saltpeter indus- 
try: English, German (elective), wood and iron working, industrial chemistry, 
machines and motors, electricity, and drawing—the last four subjects being 
studied practically in the laboratory and shops. 

Secondary education.—The law of January 9, 1879, provides that there shall 
be at least one establishment of secondary instruction in each province; that 
is to say, that there should be one liceo for young men in each of the twenty- 
three provincial capitals. Many other liceos have since been created in different 
cities, until in 1907 there were 39 in the whole country, with an enrollment of 
9,802 and an average attendance of 7,896; there are, besides, 31 liceos for young 
women, supported by the State, with an enrollment of 4,810 and an average 
attendance of 3,839. The courses of study in these liceos are designated in the 
tables as “preparatory” and the “ humanities,’ the latter being the usual 
secondary course, to which the new studies of civics, psychology, philosophy 
of the sciences, and general history of civilization were to be added. The 
average attendance on the course of the humanities was 4,555 young men and 
1,779 young women in 1908. 
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The preparatory course in the liceos for girls is of three years, and in some 
cases the first-year course appears to be designed for very young pupils. 

Superior instruction.—Higher education in Chile is placed by law under the 
direction of the council of public instruction, while the University of Chile in its 
various establishments is the actual seat of this branch of instruction. As 
stated by the minister in his report, the university has not only been the foun- 
tain of instruction and learning as such, but has been the source of the pro- 
gressive ideas in educational reform which have so rapidly modified the 
intellectual condition of the people in recent years. 

The council of public instruction was for forty years, under the name of the 
council of the university, the principal auxiliary of the Government in all 
educational matters, whether relating to primary, secondary, or superior instruc- 
tion. It was, however, deprived of its jurisdiction over primary instruction 
by the law of 1879, while its authority over the other two branches was made 
supreme, and during these thirty years it has accomplished a notable work. It 
is charged with the duty of conferring degrees and titles which qualify the 
students to practice professions or enter the public service, and has provided a 
series of examinations as a condition precedent to granting the degrees. This 
has been the powerful lever by means of which the council has fomented so 
efficaciously the intellectual development of the country. The degree of bachelor 
of the humanities is evidence that the student possesses all the ideas which are 
indispensable to a man of cultivation and a good citizen. The degree of licen- 
tiate in law or medicine or mathematics (engineering) is clear proof not only 
that its possessor is qualified to practice the corresponding profession, but it 
also implies that he knows, and knows well, other subjects of study which, 
although they may not be necessary in the practice of his profession, yet give 
him greater breadth of view and stability of principle. The council has in this 
way been of great service to the country directly and indirectly, and it has also 
contributed to the general education of the people through its own publications, 
such as the Anales de la Universidad, and by publishing other important works 
and granting premiums. 

The faculty of law is composed of the leading judges and advocates of the 
Chilean bar. In 1907 the number of law students was 476. The minister of 
foreign relations has proposed that a course should be established in the law 
school for the training of young men for the diplomatic and consular service. 

The medical faculty, like that of the law, is composed of the most distin- 
guished practitioners in Santiago, and the students numbered 232 in 1907. 
The school of pharmacy connected with the medical faculty had an enrollment 
of 54 in that year, the school of dentistry 80, and the school of matrons 37. 

The mathematical course of the university is on a par with those of law and 
medicine. Its teaching force is composed of Chilean engineers of high stand- 
ing, together with some foreigners. 

On September 19, 1907, the Government, upon the recommendation of the 
council of public instruction, created a special class for the study of the ex- 
ploitation of saltpeter and analogous salts, the great importance of the salt- 
peter industry to Chile making that step advisable. The professor will be 
required to make reports to the Government upon the manufacture of fertilizers 
in foreign countries. : 

Another new chair in the mathematical course is that of seismology and 
seismic architecture, suggested particularly by the earthquake of 1906. The 
services of Prof. Montessus de Ballore were secured to fill this chair and to 
erect and superintend a seismological observatory. 

In 1907 there were 250 students in the mathematical faculty. 
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There are an astronomical observatory, the museums of natural history of 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and Concepcion, and a botanical garden, connected more or 
less directly with the faculty of physical sciences and mathematics. 

Much space is given in the report of the minister of the pedagogical institute, 
which may be regarded as the teachers’ section of the faculty of philosophy and 
humanities. This institute was created twenty years ago, and has ever since 
been acquiring the development and influence its founders hoped for. Its 
students were at first internes, but this system was soon abolished and now 
only externes are admitted. It has graduated 310 teachers of both sexes, and 
the matriculation for 1907 showed 205 names. The principal recent improve- 
ment has been the installation of cabinets and laboratories of physics, chem- 
istry, and the biological sciences, while the plan of studies was considerably 
modified in the latter part of 1907. There are now seven courses, viz: (1) 
Spanish, (2) French, (3) English, (4) German, (5) history and geography, 
(6) mathematics and physics, (7) biological sciences, chemistry, and mineral- 
ogy. All students of the institute are required to study (1) theoretical and 
practical pedagogy, (2) experimental psychology, (8) logic, ethics, and the 
history of philosophical systems, and (4) civics and elements of school legisla- 
tion. <A list of the studies prescribed for one of the courses, that in Spanish, 
will give an idea of those in the four others in languages, as they are prac- 
tically identical, excepting the language which gives the name of the course. 

Course in Spanish: Style and composition, Spanish linguistics, Latin, some 
foreign language (French, German, or English), theoretical pedagogy, psy- 
chology, logic and ethics, history of philosophical systems, civics. 

An idea of the scope of the instruction in the foregoing may be obtained 
from one subject, viz, Spanish literature. This is divided into three heads: (1) 
Latin, anteclassical and classical literature of Spain. (2) Contemporary 
literature. (3) History of Spanish-American literature, colonial and post- 
revolutionary. 

The other subjects are similarly treated, and examination topics correspond- 
ing to and fully covering each general subject are given. 

Under chemistry and mineralogy are included the theoretical and experi- 
mental study of general chemistry; inorganic chemistry, with qualitative and 
quantitative mineral analysis, including volumetric analysis; organic chemistry, 
theoretical and descriptive, preparation of organic compounds, including syn- 
thesis, elementary organic analysis and determination of formulas, application 
of analysis to foods, drinks, and industrial products; crystallography, geomet- 
rical and physical, with goniometry, general and descriptive mineralogy, the 

‘principal mineral species, determination of minerals and blow-pipe assay; 
petrography, the most important rocks and their origin, preparation of thin 
sections, and determination by means of the microscope. 

The foregoing shows a very comprehensive course in chemistry and miner- 
alogy, including petrography, sufficient, it would seem, to give a student ample 
knowledge not only to teach the subject intelligently, but also to enable him to 
pursue the study by himself. 

Systematic pedagogy includes, (A) theoretical part. Under this come, (1) 
the study of the pupil: (@) the fundamental laws of psychological life, 
psychology, and paidology; (0) the ideal forms of psychical life, ethics, logic. 
(2) The study of the educator, which includes (a) general methodology of 
education, especially secondary; (0) special didactics of the different subjects 
taught in secondary schools. (B) The practical part: (1) Psychological investi- 
gations in the laboratory; (2) attendance at the practice school, practice recita- 
tions and criticism, 
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The Spanish-American countries, following the Latin traditions, maintain 
schools of art and music as public institutions supported by the State. The 
studies of the schools of fine arts in Chile include painting, drawing, sculpture, 
engraving, and architecture, and the teachers are often European artists who 
have received prizes for their work in Paris or Spain. There were 243 pupils 
of both sexes at the two schools of fine and decorative art in 1907, and 144 male 
and 439 female students at the national conservatory of music. This institution 
is of great benefit to the middle class of the population, since the greater part 
of its graduates become teachers of the piano and singing, and are trained to 
become actors and actresses. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Great Britain and Ireland, constitutional monarchy; area, England and Wales, 58,324 
square miles; population, 35,348,780 in 1908. Scotland, 30,405 square miles; popu- 
lation (estimated, 1908), 4,826,587. Ireland, 32,360 square miles; population (esti- 
mated, 1908), 4,363,351. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


Statistical summary, Table 1 and context, pertaining to the three divisions of the 
Kingdom. 


CURRENT RECORD OF HDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Legislative measures.—Fate of the education bills of 1908; the “‘ Children act” providing 
for the care and protection of children, and the establishment of special,courts for 
juvenile offenders. 

Investigations pertaining to exemptions from school attendance, and compulsory attend- 
ance at continuation schools. 

Administrative activities.—Scope of central and local authorities. Difficulties arising from 
the dual school system; the Swansea case; passive resistance; Mr. Runciman on the 
situation; decline in nonprovided (denominational) schools. Demand for smaller 
areas of local administration; movement for promoting rural education. 

Measures affecting teachers.—Staffing of elementary schools; recent changes in training 
colleges for teachers. 

Extension of system of public education; social welfare services; scholastic extensions. 
Discussions of curricula. 

Expenditures for education.—Sources of support ; complaint of the local burden. 

Statistics, current and comparative, Tables 2-9. 

Recent investigations.—Report of the interdepartmental committee on partial exemption 
from school attendance; report of the consultative committee on attendance, com- 
pulsory or otherwise, at continuation schools; educational bearings of the reports of 
the poor-law commission; and the royal commission on the care and control of the 
feeble-minded. 

Partial list of recent publications of the board of education. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
The education (Scotland) act, 1908. Current record. Statistics, Tables 10-14. 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Activities promoted by the Irish universities law, 1908. Need of coordination of the 
agencies for public education. Advantages of coordination in the province of tech- 
nical education. Stimulating influence of the Dublin meeting of the British associa- 
tion, 1908, Statistical summary of elementary schools, Tables 15-19. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


Table 1 shows the attendance at universities and university colleges 
and at public (state-aided) elementary schools of Great Britain and 
Ireland according to the latest official reports. The entire field of 
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secondary education is omitted from the table, complete statistics 
pertaining to this department of education not being attainable. It 
should be observed that the term “ secondary ” has different applica- 
tions in the three divisions of the Kingdom. In England secondary 
schools are not a link between public elementary schools and higher 
institutions. They offer a distinct course of education, parallel in a 
sense to the elementary school but extending far beyond it. This is, 
in a measure, true also of the intermediate (secondary) schools of 
Treland. In Scotland the secondary school, as a rule, is continuous 
with the elementary school, and keeps an open course from the latter 
to the university. As a consequence of the recent extension of gov- 
ernment aid and supervision to secondary education and the closely 
allied province of technical education, common purposes and en- 
deavors are developing in this department throughout the Kingdom. 
The first step in the new field was necessarily that of an inventory 
of present conditions, and thus information as to the number and 
character of secondary schools and technical institutions is rapidly 
increasing in volume and accuracy. Summaries pertaining to the 
former dre given in the series of tables at the close of this chapter. 

Elementary education is organized under government direction in 
the three divisions of the United Kingdom, and the magnitude of this 
work is indicated, in a measure, by the enrollment in elementary 
schools, as given in Table 1. In England and Wales the enrollment 
is equivalent to 17 per cent of the population, in Scotland to 17 per 
cent, and in Ireland to 16.5 per cent. Comparison of the number of 
students in universities and university colleges in each division of 
the Kingdom (so far as tabulated) with the corresponding popula- 
tions shows, for England, 1 student for every 1,291 inhabitants; 
Scotland, 1 for every 604 inhabitants; and Ireland, 1 for every 
1,935 tbabitente. 

The extension of government aid to “ Higher education ” has in- 
creased the annual appropriations by Parliament for this service. 
The total amount voted for education, science, and art in the three 
divisions of the Kingdom for the year ending March 31, 1909, was 
£17,685,886 (equivalent to $86,059,521). The estimate for the year 
ending March 31, 1910, is £17,911,143 (equivalent to $87,155,622). 
Omitting the grants for science and art, and the grants for uni- 
versities and colleges in England and Wales (the latter amounting 
in 1908 to £221,800 and in 1909 to £217,400), the grants administered 
by the education departments in 1908-9 were as follows: England, 
£13,587,806 ($66,118,264) ; Scotland, £2,048,557 ($9,968,278) ; Ireland, 
£1,544,818 ($7,517,084). The corresponding estimates for 1909-10 
are, England, £13,648,792 ($66,415,022); Scotland, £2,147,541 ($10,- 
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449,934); Ireland, £1,621,921 ($7,892,267). Elementary education 
absorbs by far the larger part of these funds—in England, about 85 
per cent; in Scotland, 94 per cent. In Ireland the annual parlia- 
mentary grant meets practically the entire expenditure for the 
national schools. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of current educational statistics—Great Britain and Ireland. 


[The information in this table relating to universities is taken from the Statesman’s Year- 
Book, 1909, and from current calendars of the institutions. The remainder has been 
compiled from the official reports of the education departments of the different divisions 
of the Kingdom. ] 


Registered | Profess- 
Date of students or| ors or 
7 pupils. | teachers. 


Institutions. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Universities and colleges: 


Oxford (2 we 1 ss ae 4 halls, and noncollegiate students) ...........- 1908 3, 813 
Cambridge (17 colleges, 1 hall, and noncollegiate students) ........- 1908 , 989 
Durham (i college of arts, 1 college of science, 1 medical college) a 1908 
London (29 colleges and schools) 6... 2.222222... 22. ese ee eee eee 1908 8, 062 
Victoria University, Manchester (2 colleges) ¢.........---..-...----- 1908 1, 446 
100 OS ge ae ee ee a Bo Seg 2 1908 
RTM VOLS Bo ooo ai erie ese sien ne ne r= oo = oir cie 1908 914 
Sheffield ee Wj a Se RO EN eae tae LAR Seas See 2s ee ee 1908 734 
Pit CLRP EGU NL VOPSIOY (5 ons <i cbs oe cinsic Saw Srciecie's dss huss Ge cles seicin 1908 910 
alversity.of Wales (Sicolleges). 222. /2222-22 2422-2 Ses a2 2.22. 1908 1,584 
Rie PRUE OIC CES AO) Tos cisn on cc's t= <ele.a cs seine tis acid niujeiee wingjs ee nso 1908 1, 998 
University ——- Jov wore (4)c)200 i: SEER Sa ete sso ck 1908 485 
Seen EMCE WEEE VESENOOIS ol oi5 cos Scicie ppoo < eisio on ae wine on = omc spies ann. qopcie'= 1907 | 5,968, 120 
Training phoned ~ elementary Leachors 2330.2 a. Saale. 5095. TEAL 1907 6, 165 
SCOTLAND. 
Universities and colleges: 
Pin nnarews University (3 Colleges): 22. So. cee. ccc e ee ewer cnn ceee 1908 562 
OLED MA EINER SEL a5 je On share cole yaaa paca wiahe mw Siahagel Bayan oi cie She oie 1908 905 
WRPEIMOUMET HL VOISILY. coco cs ack tenes cece feces cdaeance ie acceeeses 1908 3, 328 
CON TS UTES | ee a ae a Re a ee 1908 2, 650 
PREM EeoruIical COUGLG:.- )- acess sc sc ecescese ces st encu scene 1907 548 
Pe AEM ECDOOIS 5 0 inane pee Sade ons wo mass Sa naniviag geese dalepee!S >» 1908 812, 346 
Training colleges and centers for elementary teachers......-......-..-.. 1908 3, 32 
IRELAND. 
Universities and University colleges: 
aN TERRE EDS G Ui Se By ne Se ee I eg was a stare ws ei Daiales 1908 1,241 
PeaECraIeR ts OONCLE Mian e saue etc. Se ee et eek . gu eoowe see ce owas 1908 
Dork Wueen’s: College too. 26 asia tte cece ceances Ee eer Se 1908 ~ 254 
nny tay emir S COUBPS Fs so tenes sl kc be cacse ee Soe e ee ke ee owe eS 1908 $112 
irerreveCOUSlO A DUD oe. Les amo aap aaiain = nid aa ean ce mw nin hae 1907 240 
ETE PI SCHOOIS oo oc oe nee ee ce nee Sane ae es Bae tenn cre Towne 1907 732, 460 
Training schools for elementary teachers.............-..-----------s+--- 1907 1, 953 


@ Also 1,000 evening students. 

> Not including evening students. 

¢ Also 164 evening students. 

4 Also 214 evening students. 

€ Also 274 evening students. 

ft Also 1,500 evening students. 

9 Also 3,698 evening students. 

n By the Irish universities act, 1908, this college has been raised to the rank of a 
university, i. e., the Queen’s University, Belfast. 
ib a college has become a constituent college of the new university of Ireland at 

ublin. 

J In 1906. 


For a review of current educational movements each division of the 
United Kingdom must be separately considered. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES. 


The year has been marked in England by discussions and activities 
growing out of legislative measures, the course of which was inter- 
rupted by the adjournment of Parliament for the long vacation 
(August 1).¢ Early in the fall term the education bill introduced by 
Mr. McKenna was withdrawn in view of the impossibility of securing 
the agreement of both houses upon its main provisions. This, it 
will be recalled, was the second measure submitted by the Liberal 
government since its accession to power, as the result of the election 
of 1905, having for its purpose the placing of all the public ele- 
mentary schools of England under the control of public authorities.’ 
A substitute measure, the outcome of the conferences of the educa- 
tion settlement committee, was introduced (November 20, 1908) by 
Mr. Runciman, who had succeeded Mr. McKenna as president of the 
board of education. This bill authorized denominational instruc- 
tion in council schools (schools established by local authorities) under 
certain restrictions, in return for the exclusion of all voluntary 
schools from a share in the local taxes. Voluntary schools were 
allowed to continue with aid from parliamentary grants under the 
conditions determined by the education act of 1870.° The bill proved 
utterly futile as a means of satisfying the opposing interests of public 
and parochial school, and after a fortnight was speedily abandoned. 
Thus terminated the efforts to annul or modify the provisions of the 
education act of 1902, which remains in full force. 

The children act, which was passed soon after the reassembling of 
Parliament and received royal sanction December 21, 1908, went 
into effect the Ist of April, current year. Although not strictly an 
educational measure, it deals with matters closely related to the latter 
interest. While the main purpose of the new law is to bring into one 
well-ordered statute previous enactments on the same subject, it also 
improves and extends the provision of former laws for the care and 
control of the child population. It therefore increases the responsi- 
bilities of all authorities that are charged with these duties. Among 
these are the executive officers of local education departments, their 
legal and medical advisers, school-attendance officers, and even 
teachers themselves. 

«The previous report of this series was sent to press in October, 1908; consequently the 
present review relates to the twelve months ending October 1, 1909. 

>For the provisions of the McKenna bill, see Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1908, Vol. I, chap. 6, pp. 175 et seq. 


¢ For full text of this measure, see School Government Chronicle and Education Au- 
thorities Gazette, No. 1972, Vol. LXXX\ (Nov. 28, 1908), pp. 444-447. 
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The most important of the new provisions comprised in the chil- 
dren act pertains to the treatment of juvenile offenders. The insti- 
tution of separate courts for children’s cases is required throughout 
the country, following thus the lead of several English towns, notably 
Birmingham. 

The law forbids the imprisonment of any child under 14 years of 
age, or of any person between the ages of 14 and 16, unless the latter 
is proved to be so depraved or unruly that he can not safely be cared 
for in a house of detention. It also prohibits the commitment of a 
child under 12 years of age to a reformatory school. 

The provisions referred to, which deal in a comprehensive manner 
with the whole matter of juvenile offenders, affect the cases of truant 
children. These have often been allowed to pass unnoticed by judi- 
cious and human officials on account of their reluctance to bring 
such children into contact with the criminal courts. 

As a consequence of the discussions excited by the school-attendance 
bill, which was introduced by Lord Stanley, of Alderley, but failed 
to pass to second reading, an interdepartmental committee was ap- 
pointed in July, 1908, to inquire into the conditions of partial exemp- 
tion from school attendance throughout the country. The report of 
this committee, submitted in August of the present year, will be con- 
sidered farther on. It suflices to say here that the committee agree 
in.an unqualified condemnation of the half-time system and in rec- 
ommendations looking to its speedy abolition. 

Intimately related to the investigations above referred to is that 
of the consultative committee of the board of education on “Attend- 
ance compulsory or otherwise at continuation schools,” This investi- 
gation was prompted in part by the general agitation of the subject 
of the unemployed in England and the constant increase in their 
ranks’ from youths unprepared for definite vocations or for skilled 
labor. As an immediate reason for such an investigation reference is . 
made in the instructions to the committee to the provision of the edu- 
cation law for Scotland, 1908, authorizing local school boards to 
require the attendance of children at continuation classes or schools 
under specified conditions. 

The report of the consultative committee is an important contribu- 
tion to the rapidly accumulating information on labor problems and 
their relation to education. As will be seen from subsequent cita- 
tions, it confirms many of the opinions and recommendations of the 
interdepartmental committee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES. 


The failure of the legislative measures proposed by the Liberal 
party is offset in various ways by the action of the board of educa- 
tion and the county and county borough councils, which together 
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control the public funds for the maintenance of schools. The board 
of education administers the parliamentary grants for education and, 
subject to the approval of Parliament, determines the conditions on 
which schools and higher institutions shall share in the funds. It 
has become, therefore, a directive and unifying force in elementary 
education, and is rapidly assuming a similar relation to secondary 
and technical education. This influence is exercised by the service 
of inspection, by the reports of special inquiries, and by educational 
pamphlets issued from time to time on subjects of timely interest or 
pressing importance. The board also has certain-advisory and judi- 
cial functions. The scope of the supervisory powers of the board as 
extended by the education act of 1902 is indicated by Table 2 in the 
statistical summaries appended to this general statement. 

The local authorities for education, recognized by the law of 1902, 
include at present 62 county councils, 74 county boroughs, 137 au- 
tonomous municipal boroughs, 54 urban districts, and the Isles of 
Scilly; total, 328. The county and borough councils exercise their 
powers with respect to the schools in their respective areas through 
education committees, excepting those relating to the expenditure of 
money. In respect to finances the councils are supreme and their 
powers can not be delegated. The councils disburse the parliamen- 
tary grant in their several areas and determine the amount of local 
taxes annually required to meet the additional expenditures for edu- 
cation. The latter represent levies varying from 1.5d. to 27.1d. in 
the pound sterling. The extent of these local jurisdictions is indi- 
cated by Table 3, showing the distribution of scholars among the 
different classes of areas. 

The schools and higher institutions under the supervision of public 
authorities are classed in the education act of 1902 under two heads: 
Elementary education and higher education. To the first of these 
classes belong the public elementary schools which are supported by 
parliamentary grants and local taxes. These are either provided, 
that is, established by the public authority, or nonprovided; the latter 
being chiefly parochial. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES OF THE DUAL SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS. 


In 1903-4 the nonprovided schools enrolled 50.8 per cent of the 
children in public elementary schools; for the year ending August 1, 
1907, they had an average enrollment equivalent to 45.7 per cent of 
the total. The decline is due, in great part, to the superiority of pro- 
vided schools in the great municipalities; it has been accelerated, how- 
ever, by opposition to the use of local taxes for the support of paro- 
chial schools. The opposition of the Welsh councils to this provi- 
sion of the law of 1902, “ the Welsh revolt,” as it is termed, reached 
a crisis during the year under review in the case of the Swansea bor- 
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ough council in respect to a Church of England school within the 
area. The managers of the school charged that the local authority 
discriminated between teachers in that school and those in the pro- 
vided schools by the lower scale of salaries allowed in the case of the 
former. The charge was not denied; but on their part the borough 
council contend that their control of expenditure is “itself uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable.” 

Upon an appeal to the board of education, the action of the local 
authorities was sustained. The case was then carried into the court 
of king’s bench, where judgment was given against the decision of 
the board of education. Notice of appeal was immediately entered, 


‘at which point the case now rests. 


The School Government Chronicle, in an editorial on the judgment 
of the court, says: 


Whatever may be the ultimate decision in the great Swansea case, it can 
hardly be displaced from its rank as the most important of all the more or 
less well-remembered decisions of the courts for which the education’ act of 
1902 has given occasion. Notice of appeal was entered immediately after 
delivery of the decision of the lord chief justice and the two other learned 
judges associated with him in the hearing of the arguments last week in the 
court of king’s bench. And there is every likelihood that we shall have to wait 
not only for judgment of the court of appeal, but for the review of that judg- 
ment—whatever it may be—according to the larger outlook which the House 
of Lords, in its high judicial capacity, is enabled to take upon issues of law, be- 
fore we shall have it for a certain fact that the effect of the act is, or is not, 
as the three judges have for the time being defined it. Yet the judgment now 
before us, whether it be upheld, reversed, or only modified in the ultimate 
stage of appeal, runs no risk of mere futility. In any event and at the least 
it contributes more than any other legal incident of the six years or so, during 
which the act has been operative, to demonstration of the instability of some 
of the most distinctive features of that statute.¢ 


~The continued opposition of English Nonconformists to the set- 
tlement of 1902 is indicated by the revival of passive resistance. 
Measures have been taken during the year to organize this movement 
and federate “ passive resisters” throughout the country. The sig- 


‘nificance of this opposition is indicated in a public address by Mr. 


Runciman on the “ Education question.” Referring to the rejection 
of the compromise bill which he submitted to Parliament, he said in 
substance : 


They would have had one great national system had the bill gone through; 
but they made exceptions for those religious communities which could not in 
harmony with their faith and practice come into the general system; they made 
exceptions in the case of the Roman Catholics, and of those English churchmen 
who were like unto them. No proposal more distasteful to Nonconformists 
was ever made than the right of entry, and unfortunately English churchmen 
so little knew the Nonconformist point of view or the Nonconformist temper 


«School Government Chronicle, Vol. LXXXII, No. 2008 (Aug. 7 1909), p. 112. 
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that they never realized the sacrifice they made in order to arrive ata peaceful 
conclusion. ‘That handsome offer was rejected. I doubt very much whether 
it will ever be made again. We have fought right of entry in the past because 
we considered it a sheer act of aggression with no compensation on the other 
side. I made my appeal then—an appeal which I hope is not to be ended with 
the events of last autumn, although I for one will not set my hand to a similar 
measure—but I make my appeal to churchmen and Nonconformists to take a 
broad view. This world is not so good that we can afford to dissipate religious 
forces by mere squabbles and quarrels. The church may sooner or later have 
to give up some privileges in order to obtain a settlement, but for her the 
sacrifice will be well worth while.’ Things must now take their natural 
course; and he would remind them what the natural course was. Council 


schools were every day increasing; denominational schools were every day _ 


decreasing. From 1906 to 1908 in the council schools the increase had been~ 


246,000 children in accommodation and 125,000 in average attendance. In the 
denominational schools in the same period there was a decrease of 205,000 in 
accommodation and 147,000 in attendance. That showed the natural tendency 
of events. Then churchmen would do well to keep in mind the fact that there 
was such a thing as the onward march of local government. The local govern- 
ment bodies were not going to tolerate the present state of things for ever. 
They would insist on the schools being kept in good repair. They would do 
what they could to avoid friction as to the appointment of teachers. They 
would not tolerate one-third of the managers alone being representatives of the 
public bodies, and those who thought they had ended the education fight by 
bringing about the withdrawal of the bill last autumn were mightily mistaken. 
Whatever happened, natural public events would fight against the denomina- 
tionists. Public bodies had the whole force of public opinion on their side, 
and he ventured to say that, without vindictive administration, they would find 
before this Government went out of power, the denominationists would be in a 
weaker position than ever they were before. He said “ without any vindictive 
administration.” He wished to impress that upon them, because he would not 
be a party to any vindictive administration whatever. ‘ While I am at the 
education office, [ shall endeavor to be just, not vindictive. My first considera- 
tion is the child; my second consideration is the teacher.” The negotiations, 
however, were not all lost labor. They got a new and better atmosphere. He 
believed the day was now near when our own obstinate, ferocious polemics 
would be shrivelled up and forgotten in the ambition to excel untrammeled in 
the instruction of the young.? 


It may be noted in this connection that in the exercise of the power 
conferred upon them by the act of 1902 to require that the managers 
of a voluntary school shall keep the buildings and equipments of the 
school up to a certain standard, local authorities have gone far in 
the elimination of inferior schools from the list of those recognized 
as efficient. 


DEMAND FOR SMALLER AREAS FOR LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Apart from the inherent difficulties arising from the dual system 
of schools, the pressing problem of school administration in England 
is that of the local area. 


@ School Government Chronicle, Vol. LXXXI, No. 1983 (Feb. 13, 1909), p. 171. 
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Since the passage of the act of 1902, experience has shown that 
while the county is the desirable area for certain purposes, much has 
been lost by the abolition of smaller areas for the direct control of 
elementary schools. The general recognition of the need of reform 
at this point is indicated by the fact that the delegation clause of the 
defeated education bill of 1906 received the assent of the House of 
Lords as it went from the Commons. The clause was reproduced 
as a separate bill in the present session, but on account of the pres- 
sure of other matters it was dropped at the end of the session. 

The need of reform in this particular was the chief topic of discus- 
sion in the annual meeting of the National Education Association, 
which adopted without dissent the following resolution: 


That in view of the acknowledged need to secure greater local interest and 
real popular control in educational affairs we consider that reforms in the 
system of local administration are urgently needed, especially in the direction of 
securing the direct popular election of local authorities having only educa- 
tional duties to perform. 


The author of the resolution, Mr. Gordon Harvey, drew graphic 
contrast between conditions under the former school board and 
present conditions in his own community. He said, in substance, 
that— | 


he was chairman of a school board which had some 2,000 children under its 
care, and they carried on the education of the district for nine years, and 
carried it on well. Those were delightful days for the education administrator. 
They were popularly elected; they knew their people, and the people knew 
them. They knew their teachers, and they knew the individual children under 
their care. Their meetings were held in the afternoon at the very doors of 
the representatives of the people, and all classes were consequently able to 
take their part and their share in the local administration of education. They 
had their press reports, and the public were constantly interested in, and very 
often properly critical of their deeds. Their school authority was the center 
of educational life in that little district. They had their extension lectures 
and their Gilchrist lectures, and they administered education with a special 
knowledge of the local requirements of the district, and every three years they 
came out to the field of battle and got into close touch with their constituents 
through an electoral campaign. In 1902 all this work was taken out of their 
hands and given to the great widespread authority of the county council of 
Lancashire. Now, he knew what a difference that made. He knew that the 
eounty council of Lancashire tried to do its best in the difficult task it had 
been called upon to perform. He knew that all the more because he was chair- 
man of the Lancashire elementary education committee, which took over the 
work. The only way in which they could do that work was by doing some- 
thing outside the law, and cooperating no fewer than 1,000 persons up and down 
the county to help them in their task; but the center of education zeal in 
Lancashire, if he might use such a term, became 40 miles away from its home, 
and all local interest in the varying localities of the county in education was 
gone. He was only telling them a familiar story, but what were they to do to 
get back what they had lost? They could not get rid of the county councils, 
and he for one would admit that some advantage had come to education through 
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the county councils. At any rate, they had raised up to something like a 
decent level some of the more backward districts in the county. But he did 
not think for a moment that the county council was fit to be more than the 
compelling power behind local authorities. He did not think they ought to 
take up any questions except those of the very widest and most general interest. 
They must get back into close touch with the parents of the children who used 
‘their school. They must regain the education enthusiasts of the locality to 
assist them in their task. He thought they ought to insist upon popular elec- 
tion of local representatives; and also upon having the power to levy a local 
rate if the enthusiasm of the district was such that the people were willing 
to submit to a greater rate than that which prevailed over the entire country. 
He had no feeling of worship for the uniform rate if he could do better by 
differential rating. He did maintain that what was happening now was that 
they had lost education zeal; education was becoming bureaucratic and official, 
and although certain districts may have been leveled up, yet the better and 
more enthusiastic districts had been leveled down. It was with the view of 
regaining the position they had lost, and for the objects which he had ventured 
to state, that he recommended the resolution for their acceptance. 


Lord Stanley, of Alderley, speaking on the resolution, said: 


There were two things in this question before them. They wanted the direct 
association of the people by their own representatives, and they wanted to secure 
the continuance of the readmission of the small people of the country. * * #* 
He viewed with dismay the apparent ignorant acquiescence of the newspapers 
to the reform of the poor law, and how they seemed to think it the right thing 
to center the whole of this administration into great areas like counties, and to 
throw this special burden upon already overburdened bodies which had already 
very difficult duties to perform. Every institution was capable of reform, the 
school boards were capable of reform, but there was a vast difference between 
reforming and putting life into an organization and superseding it by piling its 
duties in a mechanical way on some other body because it happened to be handy. 
He could not say how strongly he felt on the matters dealt with in that resolu- 
tion, and as to the ‘reasonable alteration of the area. He was talking of 
elementary education because he quite recognized that in secondary education 
they did require a larger area than for elementary. In elementary education 
they wanted the direct association of the people themselves, and a recognition, 
as had been pointed out, of the various aptitudes and preferences and enthusi- 
asms of those who were willing to give a part of their time to the public service. 
He felt that the resolution in more ways than one was the most important of 
their resolutions, because they had through good and evil report kept this ideal 
to themselves of the direct association of the people with the management of 
their own affairs, and therefore the keeping of such areas as would insure that. 
How did they suppose that the farmer, or village shopkeeper, or dissenting 
minister, or local clergyman, or any other men like them, living in little towns 
and villages in Devonshire found time to go to Exeter for the business of edu- 
eation? In counties not so large as Devonshire, owing to bad railway facilities, 
a visit to the county town to do business meant staying the night, and it was 
absolutely essential, if they were not going to have local government in the 
hands of those who had absolute leisure, like the class who formerly constituted 
the old courts of quarter sessions, that they should have areas of moderate size. 
Of course, gentlemen who lived in the county and were willing to serve should 
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have the opportunity. They were men of good education, who were accustomed 
to responsibilities in connection with their own estates, and they gave a good 
lead to the others. But they should come in by popular election, and by this 
means they would get a beautiful mixture of all social classes in the work. If, 
however, they fell back on the country for everything, they destroyed local life. 
He quite thought it might have gone so far that they would have to keep the 
county council in existence as a supervising and disciplining power, but he was 
quite sure that for the daily work of elementary education they must put the 
principal and the real responsibility upon smaller locally elected assemblies. 
They would neyer get any better organization of education until they got unity 
of control of the school. When they made education as thoroughly a matter of 
public responsibility and public concern as they made their other local municipal 
functions, then they would be able to bring the good will and cooperation of all 
the earnest people of the country to their work of development and make 
progress. He was not so much afraid of the question of cost when people felt 
that they were really managing their own affairs. Those schools in west 
Canada were maintained almost entirely out of the local rates. When people 
felt that a thing really belonged to them it did not take them very long before 
they determined out of their own pockets to have a good thing for themselves, 
but who cared in the case of counties like Lancashire or Yorkshire, where an 
official came round to have his papers filled up, and so on. He felt that if they 
did nothing more than pass that resolution they would do a good afternoon’s 
work.@ 


MOVEMENT FOR PROMOTING RURAL EDUCATION. 


_ The discussion of the question of local administraticn indirectly 
illustrates the distinction between urban and rural conditions. While 
urban districts are, in the main, sufficient to themselves, rural dis- 
tricts require help and stimulus from without. The county councils 
have manifested special interest in the problems of rural education, 
and during the year an important conference on the subject was held 
in London, called together by the County Councils Association, act- 
ing in conjunction with the Central Land Association, the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, and the Farmers’ Club. 

The reasons for calling the conference, as stated by the chairman, 
were— 

First, the strong feeling that existed that the present curriculum was not 
sufficiently adapted to present-day needs; secondly, last year’s report of the 
departmental committee on agricultural education; thirdly, the widespread 
feeling that the board of education and the board of agriculture were not in 
sufficiently close working; and, fourthly, the need for larger grants. 

The problems discussed and the conclusions of the conference 
_ respecting them are indicated by the following resolutions, the first 
of which was referred to a special committee and the remainder 
adopted : 


1. That the attention of local education authorities should be directed to 
securing in elementary schools in rural districts better instruction in rural 
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subjects and adaptation of “the teaching generally to the circumstances of 
country life. That in order to facilitate these objects, school gardens and 
equipment for manual instruction should be provided and elementary-school 
teachers should be trained so as to be more capable of giving the special instruc- 
tion required. 

2. That it is desirable to continue the education of boys who have shown apti- 
tude for agricultural pursuits by means of scholarships tenable at suitable sec- 
ondary and continuation schools. That in such schools nature study and ele- 
mentary science teaching of a practical character should be given in close con- 
nection with practical work in school gardens and workshops, and the knowledge 
thus acquired should be made applicable to the agricultural industry. That 
more trained teachers capable of giving instruction in rural subjects are needed 
and should be provided by the local-edueation authorities. 

38. That each group of counties should be connected with an agricultural 
college or institute equipped with an efficient staff and apparatus for giving 
the higher forms of agricultural instruction, both practical and scientific. That 
the local education authorities should provide scholarships for continuing the 
education of young men from the secondary school at such institutions. That a 
portion of the staff of the institution should be available for peripatetic instruc- 
tion in the adjoining counties. That the institution should be supported by 
contributions from the counties as well as from the central department, and 
that experimental farms and stations should be maintained in connection with 
each college or institute. 

4. That local education authorities should provide technical instruction for 
young farmers and agricultural laborers of the age of 16 and upward in winter 
courses or periodical classes at convenient centers in, among others, the 
following processes of agriculture: Dairying, thatching, hedging, draining, 
walling, cider making, fruit culture, poultry and bee keeping, and also in the 
following among other subjects: The nature of soils and manures, the character- 
istics and diseases of farm animals, insects, and other pests, surveying and 
measuring, and farriery. That the local agricultural societies should cooperate 
in this work. 

5. That it is desirable that the central supervision of agricultural education 
should be intrusted to the board of education and the board of agriculture, the 
former being responsible for elementary, secondary, and continuation schools, 
and the latter for instruction of a specially agricultural character; but that 
in order to secure proper coordination between the work of the two departments, 
all questions of common interest concerning rural education, including the 
allocation of funds, should be referred to and considered by an interdepart- 
mental committee, which shall report to each board, and that such committee 
should have power to call into consultation agricultural and educational experts 
outside the two departments. 

6. That the local administration of rural education should be intrusted to 
the county education authorities, acting through or after consultation with a 
special agricultural committee or a subcommittee of the education committee 
in each county, including representatives of the local agricultural societies 
and of any institutions for higher agricultural education connected with the 
county. ; 

7. That in order to improve our present system of agricultural instruction, 
largely increased funds should be appropriated by Parliament, and should be 
allocated on the recommendation of the interdepartmental committee, regard 
being had to the work done in the various institutions and the amount of local 
funds forthcoming from the several counties and districts, 
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The representative character of the conference gives great signifi- 
cance to the scheme of agricultural education and the system of 
administration outlined in the foregoing resolutions. They indicate 
also the character of the agencies already at work in England in this 
particular field. 

The interest of the local authorities in the special needs of rural 
schools has been seconded or stimulated by the board of education, 
which has recently issued several important publications on the sub- 
ject. In their report for 1907-8 the board states that the tendency to 
adapt rural education to the needs of rural life is a growing one. As 
illustrating the bearing of this tendency they cite the example of 
Lindsey, one of the eastern counties where a rural education sub- 
committee has been appointed to advise on the subject. The report 
says: 

In this district the demand for small holdings under the recent act has been 
active, and it is satisfactory that the authority should have recognized in this 


way the important place that must be given to education preparatory to rural 
life if small holdings are to be successful. 


MEASURES AFFECTING TEACHERS, 
THE STAFFING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The direct control of elementary schools in England is intrusted to 
boards of managers. The law of 1902 requires that— 
the managers of the school shall carry out any directions of the local education 
authority as to the secular instruction to be given in the school, including any 
directions with respect to the number and educational qualifications of the 
teachers to be employed for such instruction, and for the dismissal of any 
teacher on educational grounds, and if the managers fail to carry out any such 
direction the local education authority shall, in addition to their other powers, 
have the power themselves to carry out the direction in question as if they were 
the managers. 

The local authorities are, in turn, limited in the matter by the 
requirements of the board of education. These relate to the pro- 
fessional qualifications and to the proportion of teachers of each 
specified class to the number of pupils in the school. During the 
present year changes have been made in the requirements of the 
board, looking to the reduction of the number of scholars for which 
teachers will count upon the staff, the reduction of the size of classes 
and the elevation of the standards of the service.® 

The following statement shows the most important modifications 
of the former regulations and also the classes of teachers recognized 
in the school staff. 

@ See list of recent publications by board of education, p. 393. 


>The new requirements were issued in the form of a circular (709) and subsequently 
embodied in the code of regulations for public elementary schools, 1909. 
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Minimum requirements in respect to school staff. 


Number of 
children in 
average 
Class of teachers. attendance. 
1909, 1908. 
Head teacher 2.2 St feces ded tions ape oats ise ook hs cot eee Gusee cei eme re a 35 50 
Each assistant teacher (certificated or having equivalent preparation) 60 60 
Each assistant, teacher) Cuncerfificated))! 2. ss enc-acce os eee ee eee he enlace clea 35 45 
Hachistudent teacherac ion ess Je ares ccs oe ie bes cele oe ite Gee ae Eo ae een 20 45 
Each supplementary, teacher. 2<.-.01 ££..-8 weeecie- soe ap ts amps sts ceyse on peer apse Led 20 30 
Each; provisional assistant teacher Ges Uae eo ek ese aan e sees conte ene aan eee 20 30 
Each: pupli-teacher 0.2 2...5, 30% con ences naa ay cite ey ees’ ote ee = eae aeiee eee eee 0 15 
| 


@ Provisional assistant teachers will not be recognized after July 31, 1910. 
> Pupil-teachers ceased to be recognized July 31, 1909. 


It is further set forth in the circular that— 


no organization of a school will be permitted, even temporarily, under which 
all the classes contain as many as 60 children, and the size of the upper classes, 
in particular, should be graded from 50 to 45, or 40 children, respectively. 
Moreover, no organization of the school will be permitted under which a greater 
number of children is assigned to any teacher than his personal attainments 
and experience qualify him to teach, and for this purpose the organization of 
the school in respect of “‘ the qualification of each member of the staff and his 
suitability for the work assigned to him” will receive special attention from 
the board and their inspectors. 


The new arrangements have excited some opposition, both on the 
ground of their interference with the organization of schools and the 
increased expenditure which they necessitate. But, on the other 
hand, they are heartily supported by teachers and school officers in all 
progressive communities. Mr. Runciman, referring to the matter in 
his speech on the budget estimates for 1910, made the following 
statement: 

The standard which I have set up is not a fantastic standard evolved out of 
my head or created by educational enthusiasts, but it is a standard which is 
surpassed by many of the educational authorities in this country. * * * The 
good authorities have set an excellent example, and in particular I may name 
the county authorities of Wales. They set an excellent example, and previous 
to the circular they realized that they must have the best teachers and the 
smallest number in the classes if the schools were to be worth the enthusiasm 


expended on them. In Wales, I believe, there is only one, or there may possibly 
be two, counties which fall below this standard. 


RECENT CHANGES IN TRAINING COLLEGES FOR TEACHERS. 


Training colleges for teachers, or normal schools, were established 
by private societies in England a half century before the passage 
of the education act of 1870, and as early as 1843 they 1eceived 
government grants. These private, residential colleges, which are 


*School Government Chronicle, Vol. LXXXII, No. 2006 (July 24, 1909), p. 7¥. 
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with few exceptions denominational, are still the main provision for 
training teachers. In 1890 the Government agreed to recognize day 
training colleges, which were a logical outcome of the establishment 
of elementary schools under public auspices, and which, for the same 
reasons, were undenominational. In 1904 a parliamentary grant 
equivalent to 25 per cent of the total cost was offered toward the 
building of local authority training colleges. This year it is pro- 
posed to raise this grant to 75 per cent of the cost, or to provide 75 
per cent of the current expenditure to local authorities who them- 
selves bear the initial cost of training colleges. 

While provision has been made for increasing the number of 
training colleges, measures have been taken to break up the denomi- 
national restrictions of the older residential colleges. As will be 
seen by reference to Table 6, 33 out of a total of 74 colleges belong 
to the Church of England, and these comprise 38 per cent of the 
total accommodation in institutions of this class. Until recently 
admission to the church schools was limited to members of the 
denomination. The regulations for 1908 provided that training col- 
leges in receipt of public grants should give access to half their - 
places without denominational tests. The condition was renewed for 
the current year. In future no new training college can be estab- 
lished unless it is free from denominational instructions. Accord- 
ing to the latest estimates this action secures about 9,000 places for 
free competition on a total of 12,000. 

The regulations for the current year included a clause making 
religious instruction compulsory in all training colleges. Public 
announcement of the withdrawal of this clause was made within a 
fortnight from its publication. In explanation of this sudden rever- 
sal of official action, Mr. Runciman said: 

I quite recognize that it is very difficult to fly in the face of public opinion, 


and I am not prepared to add to the trouble which already surrounds my 
office if I can avoid it. * * * TI have therefore decided not to put the 


‘regulations into operation. 


It is interesting to note that among the many grounds of opposi- 
tion to the clause, the one which counted most toward the final result 
was the objection of local authorities to having the obligation forced 
upon them.? 


EXTENSION OF THE SYSTEM OF STATE-AIDED EDUCATION. 


The measures thus far considered relate particularly to elementary 
schools. But the year has been marked, also, by continued activity 
in respect to duties arising from the recent extension of the system 


«For an account of teachers’ training colleges in England and Wales in 1907, see paper 
by W. A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis (Mass.) State Normal School, p. 525. 
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of education. These extensions are both social and scholastic in their 
nature. To the former belong measures for promoting the physical 
well-being of children in order that they may be able to benefit by the 
free instruction provided. By an act of 1906, which went into effect 
July 31, 1908, local authorities, with the approval of the board of 
education, may supply food to necessitous school children at the ex- 
pense of the local taxes. During the year 51 authorities have availed 
themselves of this privilege. 

Medical inspection of schools was provided for by the education 
(administrative provisions) act of 1907, which became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1908. Several important circulars have been issued by the 
board of education for the guidance of local authorities in this mat- 
ter, and the service, which hitherto has been limited to the chief 
cities of England, is now being rapidly organized throughout the 
country. . 

Open-air schools for children physically infirm have been provided 
by the education authorities of London, Bradford, Norwich, and a 
few other boroughs, and have been recognized for government grants 
under the provisions of the education act for defective and epileptic 
children, 1899. 


SCHOLASTIC EXTENSION OF THE SYSTEM. 


The provisions of the law of 1902 with regard to “higher educa- 
tion” have entailed a vast preliminary work of investigation and 
advice from which definite policies are gradually taking shape. The 
chief responsibility in this matter rests with the local authorities. 
They determine the needs of their respective areas and levy local 
taxes for a large part of the funds to meet these needs. But in order 
to obtain government aid, they must comply with specified conditions 
and hence the classification of institutions and their scholastic stand- 
ards are largely determined by the board of education.* It is the 
present purpose of the board as stated by the president, Mr. Runci- 
man— 
to generalize secondary education, and so far as it comes under the control of 
the board to make technical education more practical, and to have a closer 
bearing on the duties likely to be performed by the young men and women who 
pass through these classes. * * * The attempt to grade classes has been 
done with the object of providing three sets of pupils passing from the elementary 
and other schools. There is, first of all, the set of pupils leaving school at 
13 or 14 years of age who have completely finished their day-school career, and 
who, whatever education they receive after that, are bound, in the circum- 
stances of their working life, to take it in evening classes. There is the second 
set who leave the secondary school at the age of 16, spending a longer period 
of their school life in day schools, and are able to take advantage of technical 
classes later on with an entirely different equipment. They are, indeed, on a 


«See in this connection, Report of the Commissioner, 1904, Vol. I, Chap. XIII; 1908, 
Vol. I, Chap. VI, pp. 213-214. 
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different plane from those attending the evening classes on continuation work. 
Then, last of all, we have to provide for a third category, namely, those who 
are going to pass through a university course, and are able to devote time to 
day work up to the ages of 19 or 20. 


With respect to technical classes, Mr. Runciman, after noting the 
distinction between urban and rural conditions, continues: 


In the urban areas not only have we provided for men, but we have special- 
ized classes for women, and I hope that in the next two or three years it will 
become apparent that the classes for women are well worthy of the attention 
of working women in the great towns of the south of England as well as in 
the north of England. In agriculture we have not been able to make great 
progress, but there is one remarkable fact which is worth mentioning, namely, 
that garden classes in elementary schools have been enormously on the increase, 
and I believe that during the last few years we have trebled the number of these 
classes which are now carried on in these schools. There has been considerable 
development—and I can assure the committee that there will be more in future— 
in technical classes which can be attended by those who intend to enter on an 
agricultural career—young farmers and young laborers who at the present 
time have to spend long and laborious days in the fields or farm houses, but 
who are prepared to devote one or two evenings a week to the specialized train- 
ing which can be provided in our technical classes. The cumulative effect of all 
this technical training on the young men and women of our country must show 
itself sooner or later. 

Certainly we are touching the problem of the unemployable, if only to a small 
extent, yet with increasing vigor every year. The great employers have been 
giving considerable help in many parts of the country to those who organize the 
technical schools. Messenger boys, for instance, are induced more and more to 
take advantage of the classes in the evening. Some great employers, like the 
general post-office, not only give direct inducement to their messenger boys, but 
put a certain amount of pressure on them to take advantage of our classes, and 
many employers all over the country have made it a condition of service in 
their works or their great business establishments that the boys should attend 
a certain number of classes every week, and apprentices in works have also 
been able to take advantage of the facilities offered to them. Many employers, 
especially in the north of England, are allowing their young workmen time off 
during working hours so that they can attend these day classes conducted in 
the great technical institutions of our great towns. The inspectors of the board 
are not only taking a keen interest in the curriculum, but they are also acting 
as missionaries in what is one of the most useful forms of educational work 
initiated during the last few years.% 


The most serious criticism of the course pursued by the Government 
in the endeavor to extend the provision for secondary education re- 
lates to the division of pupils on social lines. As expressed by a 
member of the House— 

There is one lamentable consequence of this parallel ladder—the elementary 
ladder side by side with the secondary ladder. The secondary ladder standing 
side by side tends to generate class distinction between elementary education and 


secondary education. The old Scottish practice, whereby the laird’s son and 
the farmer’s son, and even the laborer’s son, learned their lessons in the same 
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class room, is on the way to get out of sight when elementary and secondary 
education are, so to speak, in water-tight compartments. 

The member quoted with approval a criticism of the same tenor 
from the Journal of Education to the effect that this sort of dis- 
tinction— 
undoubtedly stamps secondary education as the privilege of those classes of the 
community which are rich enough to forego the use of the public elementary 
schools. 

The success of the Government’s efforts for stimulating and regu- 
lating secondary education is indicated by the number of schools 
which come into relations with the board, this being a voluntary action 
on their part. (See Table 7.) 

The secondary schools referred to are not free schools, but they 
are made accessible to poor children of unusual ability by the scholar- 
ship system. One condition of the government grant to a secondary 
school is that 25 per cent of the places shall be open to nonpaying 
pupils. In 1907 no less than 27,000 working-class children took 
advantage of the privilege then offered. That number went up to 
33,000 in the next year, and this year the number is very nearly 
-42,000. Every one of those children obtains a secondary education 
free of cost to himself. Mr. Runciman observes that— 
the provision of secondary school places has to some extent placed a burden 
on secondary schools in the country. Accordingly the proportion of only 25 


per cent will not be the measure of the proportion of free-place children in 
these Schools after three or four years have passed away. But we have made up 


for the heavy expenditure by giving very much larger grants than we have ever . 


before offered. 
DISCUSSIONS OF CURRICULA. 


The conditions that have made it necessary to increase and equalize 
the provision for secondary education in England have also created 
a demand for readjustments of curricula and programmes. The 
municipal secondary schools and the provincial universities that have 
been created during the last twenty years have been amply equipped 
as regards both men and implements for instruction in science; hence 
the meagerness of such provision in other parts of the country has 
been the more apparent. It is the province of the board of educa- 
tion to survey the whole domain with the view not only of equalizing 
opportunities, but also with a view of formulating well-balanced 
courses of instruction. The current activities of the board in the lat- 
ter respect are illustrated by the reguiations for secondary schools, 
and by several publications treating of specific branches of study. 
Among the latter is a report on science teaching in public schools 
embodying the results of an inquiry conducted by the association 
of public-school science masters, acting in consultation with the 
director of special inquiries and reports, for the board of education. 
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Of 71 schools to which the inquiry was addressed, 46 responded, 
including the oldest and most famous secondary schools of England. 
Several of these institutions, namely, Charterhouse, Cheltenham, 
Clifton, and Rugby accompany their replies by a history of the de- 
velopment of their science departments. In this respect these insti- 
tutions are typical, and although, as the editor of the report observes, 
“the mere historical statement conveys very little idea of the condi- 
tions under which much of the earlier teaching was conducted,” it 
does serve to emphasize the remarkable progress that has been made 
in the conception and method of scientific instruction. 

The influences mentioned in the report as having “ revolutionized 
the science teaching” in the class of schools considered are the ever- 
increasing importance attached to science subjects in examinations 
conducted by the universities; the influence of two “reformers,” 
Profs. H. E. Armstrong and L. C. Miall, the first in the realms of 
physics and chemistry, the second in that of biology; and the inclu- 
sion of science on terms more favorable than previously in the exami- 
nations necessary for admission to the army. 

The report gives full summaries of the replies to the “ question- 
naire,” which called for particulars as to the organization and equip- 
ment of the school, the subjects covered by the science side, the full 
programme, expenses, etc. Particular value attaches to an appendix 
comprising six different schedules of science work, covering the 
courses in physics and chemistry followed in five schools from which 
complete returns were received, and two courses in biological subjects. 

Among other recent publications of the government board, pertain- 
ing to secondary education, is a circular on the pronunciation of 
Latin, embodying the recommendations of the Classical Association 
supported by the philological societies of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the head masters’ conference, and associations of masters and assist- 
ant masters of secondary schools. These recommendations are di- 
rected to a reform of the varied practices of the schools in respect 
to the pronunciation of Latin, by the uniform adoption of what was 
presumably the Roman method. 

The board of education has also issued a memorandum dealing 
with the teaching of modern languages in state-aided schools which, 
among other considerations, urges the importance of the German 
language. The subject was brought to the attention of the board 
by the Modern Language Association, the commercial education com- 
mittee of the London Chamber of Commerce, and other representa- 
tive bodies. 

_ In this connection it may be noted that a joint committee repre- 
senting the Classical Association, the Modern Language Association, 
the English Association, the Incorporated Association of Head Mas- 
ters, the Association of Head Mistresses, the Incorporated Associa- 
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tion of Assistant Masters, and the Incorporated Association of As- 
sistant Mistresses was formed during the year, with a view to draw- 
ing up and submitting to the associations concerned a scheme for 
a simplified and consistent grammatical terminology, tending in 
the direction of uniformity in all the languages taught in schools. 

The current interest in the general question of studies, their se- 
quence and conduct, has been intensified by discussions of the report | 
of a committee appointed by the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to consider and advise as to the curricula of 
secondary schools. The report of the committee was submitted at 
the annual meeting of the association held in Dublin September, 1908. 

The tendency of government regulations is to promote uniformity 
in curriculum and methods, a result at variance with the freedom 
and spontaneity that have long characterized the secondary schools 
of England. It is admitted, however, even by the strongest advo- 
cates of classical training, that the courses of instruction and the 
methods of the “ public schools,” 1. e., endowed secondary schools, 
ought to be brought into closer relation with “ contemporary life and 
thought.” The aroused interest of leading school men, the critical 
scrutiny of government measures and the vigorous discussion of the 
entire subject of secondary curricula and methods now going on in 
England are among the most important outcomes of the enlarged 
functions of the board of education. 


EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The expenditure for public elementary schools is met from parlia- 
mentary grants and rates (local property taxes) to which, in the 
case of nonprovided schools, are added private bequests, subserip- 
tions, etc. The total current expenditure for elementary education 
for 1906-7, the last year for which the item was reported, was 
£21,162,353 ($102,809,035). Of this amount, as shown in Table 9, 
the grants supplied 53.7 per cent; rates, 44.8 per cent; leaving a small 
balance to be supplied from other local sources. 

In addition to the current expenditure there are capital expendi- 
tures to be met, principally the repayment of loans effected for the 
purchase of school sites and the cost of buildings. For the year 
referred to these capital expenditures amounted to about £3,500,000 
($17,500,000). As this is an expense to be met entirely from the 
rates, it increases materially the proportion of the annual amount 
spent for elementary education which falls upon the local authorities. 

The ever-increasing burden upon the rates for the service of educa- 
tion excites complaint even from the rich boroughs. The expansions 
of the system already referred to have added to the burden, and the 
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cry is general that since the Government sets the pace, it should bear 
the larger share of the increased cost. 

It is pointed out, also, that on account of the mode of distributing 
the grants, having no regard either to the amounts raised locally or 
to differences in the assessable value of land, glaring inequalities and 
anomalies are fostered. The chairman of the Liverpool education 
committee, in a recent discussion of this subject, said: 


The system does not differentiate between high and low rated communities, 
places where the cost of building and maintenance is high and not helped. 
Comparative efficiency, as evidenced by increased cost per child of teaching and 
maintenance, is disregarded, with the result that a ratepayer who provides the 
best may receive less and have to pay more in rates than another who provides 
the worst. 

The average cost of education per scholar in Liverpool is £4 13s. 1d., in 
Manchester £4 13s. 10d., in Sheffield £3 15s. 6d., in Bradford £5 10s. 2d., and in 
Whitehaven it is £2 4s. The rate is 154d. in the pound in Birkenhead, 173d. in 
Leeds, 164d. in Liverpool, 154d. in Manchester, 6d. in Southport, 74d. in White- 
haven. Hach place received practically the same grant per scholar.@ 


The report of the departmental committee on education rates notes 
in particular the great variations in expenditure in the different 
areas. Their investigation showed that— 


the highest expenditure per child in average attendance in 1904-5, according to 
the figures received, was 134s. at Hornsey, and the lowest about 40s., in White- 
haven, a difference of over £4 14s. per child. While the expenditure in towns 
such as Preston, St. Helens, and Warrington ranges from 47s. 10d. to 53s. 8d. 
per child, the expenditure in some other industrial areas of about equal popu- 
lation is from half as much again to nearly double that in the towns named. 


In the conference above referred to, Lord Stanley, of Alderley, 
after a detailed analysis of the situation, urged the appointment of 
a commission “to inquire into the incidence of the cost of education, 
local and imperial, for the whole United Kingdom.” He said: 


It is certainly essential that throughout the United Kingdom a very large 
share of the cost should be borne locally. -We desire public local management; 
and a centralized bureaucratic system of education would be most mischievous 
and hostile to progress. 

We must call everywhere for local contributions bearing a definite relation 
to state aid, and that local contribution must be associated with local public 
representation and management. It is, however, imperative that any new 
demands on local authorities put forward by the board of education should be 
accompanied by a corresponding parliamentary grant equal to one-half of the 
additional cost. Thus such new demands as medical inspection, feeding of 
children, maintenance of industrial schools, should not be valid unless accom- 
panied by a grant of half the cost. This would make the board of education 
more chary of making new demands, regardless of the means of the local 
authority. 


“Report of North of England Education Conference, January 7-9, 1909. (School Goy- 
ernment Chronicle, Vol. LXXXI, No. 1979 (Jan. 16, 1909), p. 60.) 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 


TABLE 2.—Schools and pupils under the board of education, England and Wales, 


1906-7. 
Class of schools. : Schools. | Scholars. 
Elementary education: 
Public elementary schooiss.22 22.5 oak we See oe oe dea ve Seeisee eee cate emoe ee aee 20,513 | 5,968, 120 
Certified: efficient schoolss. on so5 <5. 52 ao | se ee ates ee tet eee 74 5,056 
Special schools— 
For the mentally or physically defective... ....-..-.. 2.26.22 - see nenccne ees 187 11, 762 
Hor the: GEkE--. fe eace sects tec ene Saree Cone Oar Pee etn nee eee eee 49 3, 368 
Ror the blind tJ 2203. sous: asec Sots Sees os Ee ieee eer ee eee 38 1, 592 
For epileptics 22. coscoc< soe ctenteseees + acetates Seas SE ae ote aan ce eens ene 4 192 
‘Poor law schools.2% SUAS. B. Ree rea COs ite; cee ere cremate 68 14, 928 


Higher education: 


Evening schools, etc., for further education : 5, 933 736, 512 
Higher elementary schools............/.--.------ 61 13, 682 
Secondary SChOOINS 225 cele Saace cictc sere ya ltete ale aie wie ae oe eee ere 768 125, 678 
Teachers in training: 
Pupil-teacher.classes: and. centers: «52 pceins teen sete a eal ieee 2 ee eee 828 33, 497 
Trainin CONCEES See Boas ee rete ae ee is ene Saas cee ee el enlatale met oie ete =e tera eter eee 74 9, 147 
Technical instruction: : y 
Technical institutions 6 <..< se ccees ac oe temas path ee es eia es anlen part alata es eras 33 2,747 
Day technical. classesitt Loy). Ge. So Ree EE. PEE tte. ot ee ate 203 8,674 
DCHOOIS OL ALb ie cjetnare anal sa hae cian a ie re ae haan oie ta ene ee a oe 225 H 
ATECIASSES Woes cose alae esas dee a es ot ateiale wefan ict etal lo ete ate le aaa ee haar ie iota ete 44 2,650 
Total 2. Yee .et Bis ee Le Jas PSE Lod eee. ee ee ee ee ees Soe 29,162 | 6,980, 288 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution of pupils under different types of local education 
authorities in England and Wales, for the year ending August 1, 1907.4 


Pupils in— 


Class of schools. 


. County County 


areas. boroughs. London. 

Publicelementary schools -> 33228 e hoe ot oe one eae eee 3,453,808 | 1,778,920 733, 255 
Special schools: 

Kor the: blind 20022 oo See ee nee ee Re are en ee 187 1, 624 435 

For’ the deafesaiede sce teccec-s Coote ede ee een eee eeeEe ae 1, 250 2, 089 821 

For defectivesi. <i 5 otk eae ek fe oak a Se ek a eer Be ees 873 5,323 7,565 

Forepileptics.22.52 323.2 2 Sosy ee Lane ae ae a eee eae 235 464) RAS Ya oe 
Evening schools, etc., for further education.............-...-.-.------- 315, 522 245, 508 175, 482 
Higher elementary schools 73752 !2 Soe be oo eee rao oe sete sae aor 4, 156 4,882 6, 470 
Secondary schools. 255 20%. Srecrew aes cee tee se eee ee 55, 445 50, 756 19, 477 
Pupil-teacher classes and. centers's.5 222% - tiie cddent tees saseescasa-ne 15, 569 13, 578 2,792 
Training colleges provided by local education authorities...........- f 110 470 730 
Technical Institutions sis vols e Ee oe ce ce teen o Sole sist aceee cease 232 1,398 513 
Day, technical classes is «a5 foc te aan Beemer oto - Seer igang 1,312 3,915 2, 566 
PCHOOIS OL ALGSe sepa cae eee ee ee ciate eet ee oats are ae ene amen 16, 787 21, 668 4, 228 
PATE Classes too, Ei er ar ae ee” ols i Aa Ace, Se cane ae eet 1, 865 119 198 


@ Analysis based upon tables in official report of the board of education, England and 
Wales. Statistics of public education, England and Wales, 1906-1908. Part I. Educa- 
tional statistics. Analysis prepared for the National Educational Association. See Report 
of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, February, 1909. 


TABLE 4.—Number of teachers in England and Wales, 1906-7. 


Class of teachers. Men. Women.| Total. 
Certificated: 
Trained: we sewhe Las ee ee PAs MATS CUSEe See ee oe eee 21,079 25, 221 46, 300 
Wntralned ch. sic cit aa eine eee ee oie oats ee ee ee 9, 136 31, 624 40, 760 
Unceertificated ---.- BE oe beeen ete Rete Saraele © dee <a racine anes acne eee 4,751 35, 881 40, 632 
Othorssco sed... oD. Weck cee ass eee Ses Reade ee 6, 339 42,930 49, 269 
Total fe oe. cede. atte eens Sa aeee i tesieds aware agian sine. Beles 41,305 | 135,656 176, 961 
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TABLE 5.—Number, and salary status of teachers, by classes, in England. 


Men Women. 
‘ Salaries Salaries. 
ee oh eeochers. oe Che ie 
Ca) ; (0) ' ae 
Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- 
teachers. mum mum j|Average.a teachers. mum mum 
over— | under— over— | under— 
Head teachers, higher 
elementary schools. 23 b£500 £200 £324 12 £300 £250 
Heads (certificated) 
in ordinary elemen- 
tary schools........ 12, 359 400 60 168 16, 456 300 50 
Assistants in higher 
elementary schools. 139 400 100 160 125 200 75 
Assistants (cer tifi- 
cated) in ordinary 
elementary schools.}| 15,440 250 40 119 39, 269 160 40 
Heads (uncertifi- 
cated) in ordinary 
elementary schools. 18 120 70 82 319 100 50 
Assistants (uncertifi- 
cated) in ordinary 
elementary schools. 4, 023 250 40 67 31, 508 140 40 


Average.a 


« Averages computed for National Education Association. 


> The present exchange value of the £ is $4.866. 


TABLE 6.—T raining colleges for teachers, England and Wales, 1906-7. 


Controlling authority. . 


Local education authorities 
ai ia. 3 


CUES RE Ry aL ee Og hc a AR NMRRS CL ees SAS pers ame 


Denominational: 
Church of England— 


Co. 2 Seta Se a a AR aac eee ee Pa 


Wesleyan— 


tes Re ters Cee on Laconia cae ame eeniee cat acs acct eh secs cece Suse swes 
PT ETESS oS leg ss ME SI Os oe ig a id a nS treet eee aN ec eee 


Roman Catholic— 


CAROTID a ane A oe aint eee eimai alata Oe: Stal cine s/t mien e eis 


«Only 164 of these in residence. 


Colleges. 


6 


Students. 


a 1,050 
1, 410 
813 


1,240 
2, 366 


132 
131 


105 
522 


209 
1,043 


9,021 


» Day students only. 


TABLE 7.—Secondary schools in England and Wales recognized by the board of 


education for the years specified. 


PRM EEE aC TEERCLIOONS wie k = Cains «!vtag'ae eae a Pome ncete ooatdc S aeietetee Sage o 


pita ber of pupils: 


9228—rpD 1909—voL 1 


1904-5. 


575 


61,179 
33, 519 


94, 698 


1905-6. 


689 


65,994 
49, 694 


115, 688 


1906-7. 


768 


69, 109 
56, 569 


125, 678 
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TABLE 8.—Current expenditure for elementary education in England and Wales. 


ENGLAND. 
1905-6. 1906-7. 
Purposes. 
es Increase 
ey oe PA bens or de- 
Expenditure ae epee Expenditure. aoe Crease. 
rency. rency. 
Ordinary public elementary schools} £15,295,976 | $74,430,219 | £15,976,740 | $77,742,817 |+$3,312, 598 
Higher elementary schools.......- , 805 305, 609 73,059 355, 505 |+ 49, 896 
Industrial and special schools. ..... 398, 541 1,939, 301 417,812 2,033,073 |+ 93,772 
Administration, loan, charges, etc. 3, 216, 871 15, 653, 294 3, 309, 122 16,102,188 |+ 448,894 
Totalyvor. ose sssocs 2 Oe 18, 974, 193 92, 328, 423 19,776, 733 96, 233, 583 |+ 3,905, 160 
WALES. 
1905-6. 1906-7. 
Purposes. 

bear: Increase 

Equivalent Equivalent | or de- 

Expenditure. eee Expenditure. Lehre paba2: 

rency. rency. 

Ordinary public elementary schools..| £1,048, 447 $5, 077, 413 £1,098, 405 $5, 344, 839 |+-$267, 426 
Higher elementary schools.........- 10, 747 52, 295 8, 267 40,227 |— 12,068 
Industrial and special schools........ 13, 78D 67,053 14, 372 69,934 |+ 2,881 
Administration, loan, charges, etc... 255, 127 1,241, 448 264, 670 1, 287,884 |+ 46,436 
Ot sc 5 ons ad tetera neato cca 1, 323,101 6, 438, 209 1, 385, 620 6, 742, 884 |4- 304, 675 


TABLE 9,.—Total expenditure for elementary education, England and Wales, 
1906-7, classified by contributing sources. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Source. Expenditure. 


Parliamentary? grants rico ee et re rae ee ek ete ee etieiae ae £11, 380, 781 53.7 
Rates osc dic fag faSaia cre cer Ser tnd PORE J de PRA ae a Sits dian teeta tere 9, 491, 702 44.8 
BOOS 5255 Sockets Sew oats Se eo ee Me RES Sa ea hats Hai Sve a eae as eee 62,025 \ 15 
Other. local sources. d4scctie ss dees sulee Maa ae Ate Cintas eae to ST et eee 227, 845 ° 
Totalsscscc sors Seas ee asc Se sce. teeoteee as oe oc cee Je oe aa ee eee 21,162,358 [once cece 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


REPORT OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON PARTIAL EXEMP- 
TION FROM SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The legal provision for partial exemption from school attendance 
is peculiar to the British systems of elementary education, but the 
circumstances that have brought it about and its operations relate 
to the subject of the larger problem of child labor, which engages 
attention in all civilized countries; hence the methods and results of 
this inquiry of the committee above named have a universal interest. 
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The thoroughness with which the investigation was carried out is 
indicated by the following statement of the committee: 


_ In the course of our inquiry we have held 16 meetings, at which we have 
examined 52 witnesses, including representatives of chambers of commerce and 
agriculture, of associations of employers and of trade unions, officials of the 
home office, of the board of education, and of local education authorities, 
members of the consultative committee of the board of education, certifying 
factory surgeons, school-teachers, farmers, and private persons whose opinions 
seemed to us likely to be of value. 

Our thanks are due to local education authorities for the readiness with 
which they responded to our requests for returns in regard to various points 
upon which, in the course of our inquiry, we felt ourselves in need of more 
definite information than we possessed. 

The committee on wage-earning children furnished us not only with the 
names of several useful witnesses, but with memoranda containing much 
valuable information prepared by teachers and others who had given their 
special attention to the question of partial exemption. 

By the courtesy of mill owners, members of the committee were enabled 
to view several cotton, worsted, and silk mills, to see the children actually at 
work, and to discuss the question of half-time employment on the spot with 
employers, mill managers, and overlookers. 


As to the present extent of partial exemption the committee re- 
ports that the system— 


chiefly prevails in Lancashire, where it is largely availed of for employment in 
the cotton mills; in Yorkshire, where worsted spinning and weaving are the 
staple industry, and in a few counties for agricultural purposes. It is not by 
any means the case that in all the areas where partial-exemption regulations 
exist the population care to avail themselves of them. 

We have obtained as accurate figures as possible from the various authorities 
as to the number of partial-exemption scholars. From the returns so compiled 
it appears that the average number of partial-exemption scholars during the 
year 1906-7 was 47,360, of whom 34,306 were employed in factories. Of those 
employed in factories, 20,302 are found in Lancashire, where it may be assumed 
that the great majority are employed in cotton mills; 10,517 are found in 
Yorkshire, where it may be assumed that they are mostly engaged in some 
branch of the worsted manufacture. The number of children obtaining partial 
exemption for the purpose of employment in agriculture was 38,800. There 
remained 9,254 children employed in other occupations. The great majority 
of the boys in this class were employed as errand boys by tradesmen of all” 
descriptions, and of the girls, as domestic helps, principally in their own homes. 
The rest of the occupations were of a most miscellaneous character. For exam- 
ple, we find a few children employed as donkey boys, carters’ boys, milk boys, 
golf caddies, and hawkers; others were engaged in dairy work, dressmaking, 
tailoring, rag sorting, hurdle making, and sea fishing. 

It is to be further remarked that our statistics show that where half time 
is not already the custom of the district for textile or agricultural purposes, it is 
utilized very little for any subordinate industry or for domestic purposes. Thus 
there are many of the chief towns of England which have made no half-time 
by-laws at all; e. g., London, Birmingham, Plymouth, Newcastle, Lincoln, and 
York. There are also many towns where half-time regulations have been made, 
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but where, because children are not required in the principal industries, it is not 
the custom for them to leave school, and they are therefore not employed in 
other industries. Examples of this are to be found in Bristol, Manchester, 
West Hartlepool, Bournemouth, Norwich, Portsmouth, Hanley, and Wolver- 
hampton. Where, on the other hand, half timers are employed in the staple 
industries of the town we find also a large number of partial-exemption scholars 
engaged in all kinds of miscellaneous occupations. For instance, in Bradford 
there were 326 half timers other than those in textile employment in 1906-7, 
while in Leeds, with nearly twice the child population of Bradford, but where 
there is no textile half time, there were only 18 nontextile half timers. In 
Lancashire it may be interesting to compare Oldham, with 215 nontextile half 
timers, and Warrington, where the employers agreed eight or nine years ago to 
employ no factory half-time labor and where, consequently, there is not a single 
partial-exemption scholar, though the by-law for partial exemption still remains 
in force. The problem, therefore, with which we have to deal may be said 
to be confined to certain parts of the textile industries, localized chiefly in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, and to certain counties where at present 
there are partial-exemption provisions in force for agricultural purposes. (Cited 
from School Government Chronicle, No. 2008, Vol. LX XXII, August 7, 1909.) 


Having dealt in detail with existing laws regulating exemption 
from school attendance, and the extent to which partial exemption 
prevails, the committee consider the objections to the system. They 
state— 


that the opinion of the teachers in the schools is practically unanimous in de- 
siring the cessation of the system of partial exemption in all its forms. ‘The 
objections taken in the evidence given before us are that the time, attention, 
and interest of the children who go as half timers are divided between the mill 
and the school, and as a consequence they are unable to continue to pay proper 
attention to their school work. Their progress is retarded, if not absolutely 
brought to a standstill. The children come to school tired and sleepy. The 
organization of any school in which there are half timers suffers considerably. 
Arrangements have to be made for teaching in the same class children who 
attend the whole week and children who are only attending half. The full-time 
child frequently may receive two hours’ instruction in a given subject, while 
the half timer can only attend one hour’s teaching per week in the same subject. 
The result is obviously detrimental to the half-time child, who loses a large 
part of his education. If the half timers are a small minority of the class, they 
tend to be neglected and left behind the others. If, on the other hand, they are 
“numerous, the teacher has necessarily to give them special attention while they 
are in the school. The consequence is that the full timers suffer in their turn, 
for the whole class tends to have its pace reduced to the pace of the slower 
Childrensay mene 

In this connection it should be noticed that the actual number of hours 
during which the half timer is employed during the day in the mill and school 
together are greatly more than the school hours of the full-time scholar. Dur- 
ing the week, when the child attends the mill in the morning, it spends thirty 
hours in the factory and twelve and a half in the school, and during the week 
when it attends the school in the morning, it spends twenty-five and a half 
hours in the factory and fifteen in the school. On an average, therefore, of a 
fortnight’s work, the half-time child has been engaged at work and school 
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together for half as much again in actual hours as the full-time scholar. And 
when the child goes to the mill in the morning it has by the time it begins to 
attend school in the afternoon already worked for as long in the mill as the 
total school hours of a full-time child. It is not surprising that the teachers 
find that the faculties of the half-time children often require rest rather than 
exercise in the afternoon school. The educational loss of the half timer may 
be gauged by the small extent to which he takes advantage of opportunities 
for further education which offer themselves to children leaving public ele- 
mentary schools. Throughout Yorkshire and Lancashire there now exists many 
secondary schools with a large number of free places which can be obtained by 
public elementary school scholars with the necessary equipment, and in most of 
the large towns there are now systems of graded continuation schools, open for 
small fees to the working-class population. But secondary education is practi- 
cally closed to the half timer. 


The injurious effects of the half-time system on the moral character 
and the health of the children are forcibly presented, and the report 
then proceeds to deal with the argument for the system on the ground 
of necessity. The cases of many industrial towns, notably Hudders- 
field and Glasgow, where the half-time system has been discontinued, 
lead the committee to conclude that— 


the main obstacle, however, to the disappearance of half time is the custom of 
the textile districts. The children themselves like going to the mills. At first, 
at any rate, they enjoy the sense of becoming grown up and independent, and of 
having money to spend. We were not surprised to hear of a case where out of 
300 children questioned only 7 replied that they would have preferred not to have 
gone to the mill. The regrets come later, when the young person of 18 or 20 
begins to miss the schooling that might have led to a better position in life and 
better wages in the long run. 


The committee declares, also— 


that though there are cases where the half-time wage may save a family from 
serious distress or application for poor relief, such cases are not very numerous, 
and are certainly not the main reason for the continuance of half time. The 
wages earned by the half timers are never very considerable; in many cases in 
the cotton trade no payment is made for some weeks, and in some cases months. 


The outcome of the investigation so far as regards the work of the 
committee is embodied in the following recommendations: 


(1) That all partial exemption be abolished from a date not earlier than 
January 1, 1911. 

(2) That at the same time total exemption under the age of 18 be abolished. 

(3) That the attendance certificate for total exemption be abolished. 

(4) That total exemption at the age of 13 be granted only for the purposes of 
beneficial or necessary employment. 

(5) That the ordinary condition for total exemption be due attendance at a 
continuation class, but 

(6) That, subject to the approval of the board of education, an authority 
may adopt as an alternative condition the passing of a standard not lower than 
Standard VI. 
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REPORT OF THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ATTENDANCE, COMPULSORY 
OR OTHERWISE, AT CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The report of the consultative committee on attendance at continua- 
tion schools covers, in part, the same ground as the previous inquiry, 
and affords striking confirmation of its disclosures and conclusions. 

The committee ascertained that about three-fifths of the population 
of England and Wales live in areas where no child under 14 years of 
age is wholly released from school attendance before he or she has 
reached the seventh standard. They estimate that out of 211,000 
children between the ages of 12 and 14 who have left the day school, 
there are 171,000 children not attending any school; out of 2,022,000 
children between the ages of 14 and 17 there are 1,750,000 who are 
not under any form of instruction. 

The decay of the old system of apprenticeship and the increasing 
influence of scientific knowledge upon trade conditions require more 
knowledge for success, yet the committee find that the conditions for 
obtaining this knowledge are harder. “At best,” they say, “a boy 
obtains by practical experience a certain skill in one branch of trade. 
At worst he is set to purely mechanical work, for which little or no 
skill or thought is required, and under the monotony of which his 
faculties, moral no less than mental, often fail to develop.” Under 
present conditions the years between 13 and 17 are years of waste. 

In this connection the committee say: 

Education as a sheath, protecting boys and girls during adolescence against 
tendencies to injurious forms of employment, is much needed in this country. 
The point of danger, which used to occur in childhood, has now been largely 
transferred to adolescence. There is peril at the close of the day school course, 
and peril again at the age of 17 or 18, when the passage should be made to 
adult skilled employment. The first danger can only be met by the prolonga- 
tion of educational care throughout adolescence. The second danger can only 
be met by the provision of technical classes in which younger work people of 
both sexes may acquire, during the years of adolescent employment, the skill 
needed to qualify them for well-paid adult occupation. 

Among the practical conclusions embodied in the recommendations 
of the committee having special reference to the conditions above 
referred to, the following are particularly suggestive: 

The education given in the day school should be improved by reducing the 
size of classes, by increasing the proportion of qualified teachers, and by intro- 
ducing more manual work (including domestic subjects in the: case of girls), 
and by improving the regularity of attendance; further, the day school period 
should at once be extended both in town and country by the abolition (except, 
as stated below, in individual cases) of any form of whole-time or half-time 
exemption from school attendance under the age of 13. After a short interval 
all exemptions from day school attendance should be forbidden, except as stated 
below, to children under 14 years of age. * * * 


In rural districts the local education authority should have the option of 
allowing girls whose assistance is required at home for part of the day to 
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attend the day school half time from 13 to 15 instead of whole time up to 14, 
but only for the sake of home duties and not for wage-earning work, and only 
where properly organized instruction can be given to such girls) * * * 

Exemption from full-time attendance at the day school in the case of boys 
and girls under 16 years of age should only be allowed when the parents or 
' guardians can show that the children in question are to be suitably employed, 
and while they continue to be so employed. It might be necessary to arrange 
special classes: for the pupils thus retained at school or recalled after an 
interval of outside employment. * * * 

It will be very desirable to interest the day-school teacher in the work of the 
continuation school, and it will often be necessary to employ them in giving in- 
struction there. It will also be advantageous to provide that head teachers in 
the day schools shall be able to take part in the direction of the continuation 
school or group of continuation schools to which their pupils go. Care must be 
taken, however, to prevent overstrain in the case of teachers who teach both in 
day and evening schools. 

Local education authorities should establish classes in which persons who 
are already teachers should be trained in the more specialized parts of the work 
of the continuation school and in which experts in such subjects may be trained 
in the art of teaching. 


In order to promote voluntary attendance upon continuation 
schools the committee recommend— 


effective encouragement from employers of labor, systematic visitation of the 
parents of children who are about to leave the day school, the personal influence 
of the day-school teacher, propaganda among work people, close cooperation on 
the part of the local education authority with the managers of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and other voluntary agencies, the better adjustment of the courses of 
instruction to the needs of local industries, and the provision of systematic 
classes in history, literature, and economics for adult students, 


and the payment of grants to children as an encouragement to them 
to attend. 
It is further recommended that— 


it should be the statutory duty of the local education authority of each county 
and county borough to make suitable provision of continuation classes for the 
further education of young persons resident in their district from the time they 
leave the day school up to their seventeenth birthday, and to keep a register of 
all such young persons, with a record of their occupations. 

It should be lawful for the education authority of any county or county 
borough to make by-laws (subject to confirmation by the board of education) 
requiring the attendance at continuation classes to an age to be fixed by the 
by-laws, but not exceeding 17 years, of any young persons resident or working 
in their district who are not otherwise receiving a suitable education. 


As a means of giving effect to the last recommendation, it 
should be— 


the statutory duty of every employer of any young person under 17 years of 
age (a) to enable him or her to attend continuation classes for such period 
of time and at such hours as may be required by the by-laws of the local edu- 
eation authority of the district in which such young person either works or 
resides, and (0) to supply the names of all such young persons to the local 
authority on demand. * * * 
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As regards curriculum, the continuation schools should give effective training 
for the duties of citizenship and should have reference to the crafts and indus- 
tries practiced in the district, including agriculture, when practiced, and the 
domestic arts. Prominence should be given to practical and manual instruction 
in the courses, but the claims of general education should not be disregarded. 
On every ground the course of instruction should also include systematic phys- 
ical training. 

For the planning of courses of instruction, and for their periodical adjust- 
ment to the needs of the district, local education authorities should establish 
advisory committees, including representatives of the employees and work people 
in each calling and of persons experienced in teaching. 

It deserves consideration whether, in view of the cost of a fully organized 
system of continuation classes, and of the national character of the work, 
government grants for continuation schools might not be paid on a higher scale 
to those local education authorities which adopted by-laws prescribing com- 
pulsory attendance. 


REPORTS OF THE POOR-LAW COMMISSION AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The purpose of the Government to bring the entire child popula- 
tion under proper supervision and care is indicated by the work of 
the recently appointed poor-law commission, the results of which 
are set forth in the voluminous report published during the year. 
The great problem before the commission was that of a reform in the 
local administration of the system. But this involves immediately 
the method of dealing with the children who come under the guard- 
ians of the poor and, incidentally, consideration of the means of 
preventing the increase of the pauper classes. 

The commission condemns absolutely the maintenance of pauper 
children in the workhouse and advises that the system of boarding 
out be extended as far as possible, with a wise supervision of such 
children by local women officers under the charge of the local govern- 
ment boards, up to the age of 21. Where this course is practicable, 
the children would be sent to the ordinary elementary school, and 
thus the stigma of pauperism would be obliterated. Where, for any 
reason, this action can not be taken, the commission advises that the 
children be placed in a boarding institution under public supervision. 

It is worthy of note that this commission agrees with the inter- 
departmental committee and the consultative committee in recom- 
mending, as one means of reducing pauperism, the extension of the 
obligatory school period to fifteen years and improved facilities for 
preparing the young for permanent occupations. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble-Minded is of interest in this relation chiefly for the evi- 
dence it affords that the uniform organization of the country for the 
purposes of the education acts has become the means of practical 
progress in respect to all matters affecting the welfare of children. 
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The commission recommends new provision for the care of the perma- 
nently feeble-minded and the removal of such from the charge of 
the education authorities. The report discusses the social dangers 
attending the adult life of such children with a comprehensiveness 
that was impossible until the passage of the law of 1889, empowering 
local education authorities to establish special schools for the phys- 
ically and mentally deficient. 

Out of the overwhelming mass of information contained in the 
reports of the two commissions specified, having reference to children 
who are a charge upon the State, one conclusion stands out with 
marked distinction; namely, the importance of such adjustments of 
the public provision for education as shall meet the capacities and 
conditions of defective children without detriment to the great mass 
of children who are of normal health and capacity. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST BY THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND). 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Code of regulations for public elementary schools in England (excluding Wales 
and Monmouthshire), with schedules. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 
1909. 52p. 8°. [Gt. Brit. Parliament. _Papers by command, Cd. 4735. ] 

Code of regulations for public elementary schools in Wales (including Mon- 
mouthshire), with schedules. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1908. 
58 p. 8°. [Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by command, Cd. 4170.] 

Regulations for the preliminary education of elementary school-teachers, (In 
force from August 1, 1909, in England, excluding Wales and Monmouth- 
shire.) London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1909. 44 p. 8° [Gt. Brit. 
Parliament. Papers by command, Cd. 4628.] 

Regulations for the preliminary education of elementary school-teachers. (In 
force from August 1, 1908, in Wales and Monmouthshire.) London, Wyman 
& Sons, Ltd., 1908. 44 p. 8°. [Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by command, 
Cd. 4066.] 

Regulations for the training of teachers for elementary schools. (In force 
from August 1, 1909.) London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1909. 44 p. 
8°. [Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by command, Cd. 4737.] 

Report of the consultative committee on attendance, compulsory or otherwise, 
at continuation schools. VI.—Report and appendices. (Adopted by the 
committee, May 7, 1909.) VII.—Summaries of evidence. London, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1909. [Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by command, 
Cd. 4757; Cd. 4758.] , 

How to become a teacher in a public elementary school. London, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1908. 45 p. 8°. 

Memoranda relating to the medical inspection of school children in England. 
Circulars 576, 582, 592. [Issued in 1907, 1908.] 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Educational pamphlets. No. 13. The problem of rural schools and teachers in 
North America, London, Wyman & Sons, Ltd., 1908. 70 p. 8°. 
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Dymond, T. S. Suggestions on rural education, together with some specimen 
courses of nature study, gardening, and rural economy, for schools and 
classes of various grades and types. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 
1908. 54 p. 8°. 

Memorandum giving an outline of the successive legislative and administrative 
conditions affecting the relation of the board of education to agricultural 
education in England and Wales, with appendices giving information as 
to the parliamentary grants available in respect of agricultural education. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1908. 21 p. 8°. [Gt. Brit. Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command, Cd. 4271.] 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Regulations for secondary schools. (In force from August 1, 1909, in Eng- 
land, excluding Wales and Monmouthshire.) London, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Ltd., 1909. 15 p. 8°. [Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by command, 
Cd. 4691.] 

Regulations for secondary schools. (In force from August 1, 1908, in Wales 
and Monmouthshire.) London, Wyman & Sons, Ltd., 1908. 18 p. 8°. 
[Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by command, Cd. 4144.] 

Regulations for the training of teachers for secondary schools. (In force from 
August 1, 1909.) London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1909. 6 p. 8°. 
[Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers by command, Cd. 4753.] 

Educational pamphlets, No. 17. Report on science teaching in public schools 

represented on the association of public school science masters. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1909. 39 p. 8°. 

Circular 711. Teaching of geometry and graphic algebra in secondary schools. 
1909. 

Circular 707 (formerly issued as Circular 555, in February, 1907.) Regulations 
for secondary schools. Pronunciation of Latin. 

Circular 705. Memorandum on language teaching in state-aided secondary 
schools in England. April, 1909. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1909. 
Spies 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


THE ACT OF 1908. 


The system of public education in Scotland has entered upon an 
era of expansion through the passage of the “ education (Scotland 
act, 1908,” which received royal assent December 21, 1908. 

The act makes no change in the basis of the system; the parish, 
which may be likened to the district in New England, remains the 
local unit of administration, and the elected school boards retain their 
former powers with considerable extension as regards both elemen- 
tary and secondary education. The additional powers are for the 
most part optional, and hence are likely to be exercised gradually, 
with little disturbance in the usual course of progress. The larger 
boards are already taking steps to meet the new obligations, and there 
is promise of the same order of constructive work which has charac- 
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terized the past history of the system of public education in the 
principal centers of Scotland. 

The enlarged powers of school boards relate to the general well- 
being of children, to the prolongation of the school life of the young, 
and to the increase of the facilities for secondary education. 

The scope of the authority conferred upon the board under the first 
head is indicated by the following official statement: 


The new act gives school boards considerably enlarged powers for dealing 
with parents who may prove to be neglectful, and insures, as far as legisla- 
tion can, that the sufficient feeding and clothing of the child while at school, 
as well as its physical condition generally, shall receive proper attention, where 
possible, at the hands of its natural guardians, but failing this through other 
agency. At the same time the way is opened for boards to exercise a useful 
influence in guiding and advising as to their future careers in life those young 
people who without this guidance might be content to yield to the easy tempta- 
tion of casual labor. They will also be expected to cooperate with employers 
in endeavoring to secure that the workers of the future shall receive the best 
industrial training it is possible to give in the particular circumstances of each 
case. 


In the interests of children in outlying districts, school boards are 
authorized “to grant exemption from the obligation to attend school 
to individual children over 12 years of age for such time and upon 
such conditions as to the amount and manner of further attendance 
at school until the age of 14 as the board” may deem fit. 

In respect to the service of medical inspection of pupils the law is, 
in a sense, mandatory, since it not only authorizes school boards to 
maintain such service, but empowers the education department to 
require it. 

The provisions of the law in regard to this service are as follows: 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN. 


4, A school board may, and where required by the department shall, provide 
for the medical examination and supervision of the pupils attending schools 
within their district to such extent and subject to such requirements as may 
from time to time be prescribed by any code or minute of the department, and 
for the purposes of this section the school board may employ medical officers 
or nurses, or arrange with voluntary agencies for the supply of nurses, and 
provide appliances or other requisites. It shall be a condition of grant to the 
managers of any school within the district of the school board at which there 
is not provision to the satisfaction of the department for the medical examina- 
tion and supervision of the pupils that such managers shall give admission 
and all necessary facilities for the discharge of his duties to any person so 
employed or supplied. 

DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


5. It shall be lawful for a school board which makes special provision for 
the education of physically or mentally defective children to require the parents 
of such children to provide efficient education for such children up to the age 
of 16 years. 


* Scotch Education Department, Circular 417, January 15, 1909. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


6. (1) When as the result of medical inspection or otherwise it is brought 
to the notice of a school board that a child attending a school within their dis- 
trict is in a filthy or verminous state, or is unable by reason of lack of food 
or of clothing to take full advantage of the education provided, it shall be the 
duty of the school board, after due warning, to summon either or both of the 
parents or the guardian of such child to appear before them to give an explana- 
tion of the child’s condition; and if the school board shall find that such 
explanation is not forthcoming or is insufficient or unsatisfactory and that the 
‘condition of the child is due to neglect, they shall transmit a copy of such 
finding to the parent or parents or guardian of the child and to the procurator 
fiscal, and it shall be the duty of the procurator fiscal to institute a prosecution 
under the subsection immediately following. 

(2) Without prejudice to the general operation of the prevention of cruelty 
to children act, 1904, or any act amending the same, neglect to exercise due 
eare of a child as aforesaid shall be deemed willful neglect likely to cause the 
child unnecessary suffering within the meaning of such act, punishable sum- 
marily as an offense of cruelty in terms of such act, and subject to the provisions 
thereof as to the committal and custody of the child and otherwise: 

Provided, That if it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the school board, 
or, in the event of a prosecution under such act, of the sheriff, that such parent 
or parents or guardian are unable by reason of poverty or ill health to supply 
sufficient and proper food or clothing for the child, or to give the child the 
necessary personal attention, the school board, if satisfied that the necessities 
of the case will not be provided for by voluntary agency, shall make such pro- 
vision for the child out of the school fund as they deem necessary during such 
period while the child is under obligation to attend school as they may deter- 
mine; but it is hereby provided that any aid given in terms of this section 
shall not deprive such parent or guardian of any franchise, right, or privilege, 
or subject him to any disability: 

Provided, also. That the school board, where they deem it necessary owing 
to the condition of the child, shall have power to make temporary provision for 
the child out of the school fund pending the completion of the procedure hereby 
prescribed, and to recover the cost of such provision from such parent or 
guardian as an alimentary debt, unless it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
school board that such parent or guardian was unable by reason of poverty or 
ill health to supply sufficient and proper food or clothing for the child or to 
give the child the necessary personal attention. . 


PROVISION OF AND ATTENDANCE AT CONTINUATION CLASSES, 


As a means of increasing the preparation of the young for the stress — 
of industrial life school boards are authorized, at their discretion, 
to require the attendance of youths above 14 years of age (the upper 
limit of legal compulsion) up to the age of 17 years at continuation 
classes, and, moreover, the education department may oblige school 
boards to provide continuation classes. The scope of the continua- 
tion classes is outlined in the following clause of the law: 


Without prejudice to any other power of a school board to provide instruc- 
tion in continuation classes, it shall be the duty of a school board to make 
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suitable provision of continuation classes for the further instruction of young 
persons above the age of 14 years with reference to the crafts and industries 
practiced in the district (including agriculture, if so practiced, and the domes- 
tic arts), or to such other crafts and industries as the school board, with the 
consent of the department, may select, and also for their instruction in the Eng- 
lish language and literature, and in Gaelic-speaking districts, if the school board 
so resolve, in the Gaelic language and literature. It shall also be their duty to 
make provision for their instruction in the laws of health and to afford oppor- 
tunity for suitable physical training—Sec. 10.—(1). 


SUPERANNUATION SCHEME. 


Definite provision is made for retiring allowances for teachers, to 
be provided by treasury grants supplemented by allowances from the 
school boards. Further than this, a national superannuation scheme 
is outlined in the act which places upon the education department 
the duty of formulating a definite plan for giving effect to the propo- 
sition advanced, which plan must, however, be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for approval. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) FUND. 


The financial clauses of the new act provide for the consolidation 
of several funds already available for education, but hitherto inde- 
pendently administered, amounting to about £500,000 ($2,500,000) a 
year. The change in this respect marks the initial stage in the uni- 
fication of what are at present separate parts of a national system 
of education. 

As explained in the official circular above cited— 
the new fund may be utilized to assist the universities, if they can make out 
a good cause for aid, while it will certainly be drawn upon to support the 
great central institutions—technical colleges, colleges of agriculture, schools 
of art, and the like—which have sprung or are springing up in response to 
modern requirements and the benefits of which are not limited to any single 
area, but extend over the country as a whole. Again, in the event of a national 
- superannuation scheme for teachers being established, any annual sum that 


may be necessary to secure its financial equilibrium will likewise be regarded 


a first charge. [After these general charges are met, the remainder is to be 
broken up into district funds, to be distributed with due regard to] the rela- 
tive cost of education and the relative wealth or poverty of the district to which 
the distribution is to be made, as well as of its population. * * * 

[In the application of the district funds] all expenditure on the general 
education service of the district, such as is not properly referable to any one 
school board area, ranks as a first charge. * * #* 

Prominent among the first charges on a district fund is that under which 
schools boards, which have established an intermediate or secondary school, 
are to be recouped for such reasonable expenditure as they may have incurred 
in respect of pupils drawn from surrounding parishes. In so far as a school 
of this type is a central school, serving not merely the parish, but the district, 
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in so far will it receive financial assistance from the district fund. A similar 
provision applies to continuation classes of an advanced character, and also 
(under due safeguards) to endowed schools, * * * 

Another first charge of real importance is the establishment of a well- 
articulated bursary scheme, which shall carry pupils not only to the central 
intermediate and secondary schools, but also to technical schools, schools of 
agriculture, etc., and even, if need be, to the universities. Yet another is the 
provision of special teachers whose services can be placed at the disposal of: 
school boards for giving instruction in technical subjects, such as agriculture, 
horticulture, physical training, household management, and the like. In the 
case of small rural schools the existence of a staff of traveling teachers of this 
sort should make for both efficiency and economy. In the same connection it 
should be noted that grants may be made from the district fund in aid of 
capital expenditure of a special kind, incurred by any school board within the 
district on the provision of schools or class rooms for physically or mentally 
defective, blind, or deaf-mute children, or of school gardens, laboratories, work- 
shops, or of such other equipment as may be required for the use of the travel- 
ing teachers referred to above, or of similarly qualified teachers appointed and 
paid by the school board itself. * * * 

When the first charges on each district fund have been met the balance is 
to be distributed to the school boards and managers of state-aided schools 
within the district, as an addition to the fee grant, that is, in relief of their 
ordinary expenditure. 


Heretofore the state-aided system of education has had chief re- 
gard to children under 14 years of age. As the circular cited sets 
forth— 


this will be so no longer. In many respects the three or four years that im- 
mediately follow the period of compulsory attendance are the most critical in 
a pupil’s life, and for the proper use of these a more clearly defined responsi- 
bility will henceforth rest upon school boards. In future the individual citi- 
zens who undertake this responsibility will find ampler scope for the exercise 
of their administrative talents. The development of secondary and technical 
education under a more elastic system than has up till now been possible, the 
more perfect organization of continuation classes, the selection of young people 
who deserve to be guided, and, where necessary, assisted by bursaries in their 
progress toward the universities or the central institutions for the teaching of 
science, of art, and of agriculture—these are some of the duties that will lie 
to the hands of school board members. Their successful discharge will call 
into play the highest qualities of skill and discretion, [and will bring school 
boards] into more direct and living contact with every element of importance 
in the educational fabric of the country. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


The salient particulars in the system of education which have been 
strengthened and extended by the act above considered are set forth 
in Tables 10-14, appended. Attention is here called to two features 
of the system of special interest at the present time. 
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The official report for 1908-9 calls attention to the arrangements 
made by the regulations of 1873 for affording teachers in training 
the advantage of university study and instruction. In 1905 measures 
were adopted for giving the universities a larger share in the train- 
ing of the future teachers of the country, and this relation has been 
further increased by later regulations. The official statistics show 
that the total number of men preparing for the service, i. e., 658, 
were attending training centers in the university towns, and 2,953 
women in a total of 3,220. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


With respect to continuation classes, the need of which is em- 
phasized by the new law, the official report gives the following 
particulars: 


Of the 341 separate bodies of managers responsible for continuation classes 
during the session 1908_9, 805 were school boards. The other local authorities 
recognized for educational purposes included four secondary education com- 
mittees and two county councils. Generous support in aid of continuation 
classes is also given by various other municipalities. 

The number of separate centers shows no sign of increasing. The continua- 
tion class system is now well established and prosperous in the larger towns, 
but in the country districts there is a regrettable instability, many classes spring- 
ing up for one session only to cease the next. This is evidenced by the fact 
that of the 757 centers recognized during 1907-8, 137 centers, representing 61 
separate managing authorities, have dropped out this session. As emphasizing 
further the frail existence of many classes, it is observed that at 43 centers 
where it was proposed to institute classes the proposals fell through, either 
before any actual meetings of these classes or after a trial of a few weeks. 
These results are due to varying circumstances, such as remoteness of district 
and the severities of the weather, but would appear to be in a large measure 
attributable to the lethargy shown by managers and pupils concerning education 
beyond the stage of the day school. 

With a view to meeting the case of classes conducted under difficult condi- 
tions power has been taken in recent codes to grant a shortened session, instead 
of the normal term of twenty weeks, where good reason has been shown for 
such relaxation. The reduced course averages about fifteen weeks. 


The report notices as matter of satisfaction the number of advanced 
classes for commercial and industrial training is increasing, par- 
ticularly in urban districts. 


“Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, 1908-9. 
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TABLE 10.—Comparative statistics of elementary and higher grade schools in — 
Scotland. | 
1900. 1905. 1906. 1908. : 
BHstimated population... San: seecaaeasen setae es see 4,324,944 | 4,672,145 | 4,723,539 4, 828, 028 
Number of schools: 
Day-schoolss. Ahmet: ore tthe ec .c Sack de fees nd 3,104 3, 123 3,125 3,143 
Hicher rade Schools n wmeccierect wacicneee clo nese 31 121 137 169 
Accommodation: 
DAV SCROOIS irene eee iin cia A Bee oes oe eee eee 893, 842 963, 151 978, 109 999, 482 
Higher prade schools 2 re.4- = See oS eee see tere 9, 292 28, 267 31,742 36, 143 
Average number on the registers during year: 
Day SCHOO ek Fae. RST a eee ee 753, 287 787, 492 788, 850 792,495 
Higher prade schools; 16: fons sace=see ueaes ie ous 3, 271 16, 291 19,319 21, 839 
Average attendance: 
Day schools: $322 oon. ee se stasen coden eee ee eee 626, 089 681, 873 688, 912 692,144 
Higher grade schools. -32-5.. -es ca. na-h ae ee 2,949 14, 508 17,150 19,932 
Number of— 
Certificated teacherss..2< 2225.2, ease ee. Se eet 10, 845 13, 604 14, 186 16,019 
Assistant teachers’ oi 2 23ace~ foc gsi see ogee oie ereee 2,418 2,718 2,794 2,129 
Pupil teachers oss035 -eetios ae cee eaten eee 3,926 4,191 4,323 1,896 
Students in training colleges 1, 250 1,395 1, 534. | wacom sac 


Students at other training centers.......-...-..-.-- 110 333 661 3,320 


TABLE 11.—Progress of higher grade schools since their establishment. 


Average Average attendance. 
_ Neaioet penis er 
ear. ) moda- ; 
scholars First Second | Beyond 
schools tion. | on regis-| year’s | year’s | second | Total. 
ters. course. course. year. 

27 7,740 2, 832 1, 606 604 351 | 2,561 
34 9,721 3,518 1,712 1, 053 505 3, 270 
35] 10,103 4,327 2,209 1,006 606 | 3,821 
36} 10,299 5, 157 2, 663 1, 223 662] 4, 
74 18, 965 10, 453 6, 650 2,137 1,320 | 10,107 
121] 28,267] 16,291 7,937 4,340 2,231 | 14,508 
137 31,742 19,319 8, 664 5, 086 3,400 | 17,150 
147| 34,242 | 20,872 8,734 5,719 4,014 | * 18, 467 
169 | 36,143 | 21,839 | ~ 9,634 6, 018 4,280 | 19,932 


TABLE 12.— Continuation classes under local authorities, Scotland, for the years 


specified. 
Separate | Individual 
Year. centers. | students. 
i (2 (OF ER Aa eel ete et POY Pi Sete ee Et) hn tr ee Sate oe 2 phates Mahou Bat ses 3 774 78,171 
ID06=7 Sr eee eee CE Renee SIA 6 AS Seer a ee eee ee eae 772 100, 586 
1907S xlosced 0 fects te dens aie sare eee ae ys eae iid Spake Att ele” charig aR M Sc ee at 757 101, 664 


TaBLe 13.—Secondary schools in Scotland under government inspection, 1908. 


Schools. 
Enroll- 
wank Income. 
Class. Number. 
PUD Gs 27 oo oe ee Oe eee oe oon Set Ie DEE he eae arena 32 8,893 | £151, 510 
Endowed seid obese Bebe ce see eae s ce Be Seas ir ie Le bes Amer ee se re 23 7,947 118, 533 — 
PHUVALG! wis.diois once ohititnd paca ee ia ae ee temic ajaanmmisie os mind pig aac eemiemt olotere 53 1,370 | onccaeete 
Tote ee Log oe ae ea ao aeons a area bene ena eR ete ee @ 108 | “18,210 (2.3 eenean 


4 There were in addition 147 higher grade schools with 21,839 pupils, of whom a large 
proportion were taking secondary studies. 
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TaBLE 14.—Current expenditure for day schools, Scotland, 1908. 


United As t 
in Unite er cen 
Source. Amount. States of total. 
currency. 
MR MIVEE RINGS eee aie on Son co oe ecco ne pene cece scent ct crcce £901,492 | $4,381, 251 54.6 
JIS See Ee oe Re hana her co PN ree daa Oe 5 @748,132 | 3,635,922 45.4 
cia emmemeeer waeete ty SS SSS OSs esa ee Le 61,649,624 | 8,017,173 |.......... 


“Tn addition to this amount contributed for current expenditures, the repayment of 
loans for sites and buildings constitutes an annual charge on the rates. The total from 
this source for all purposes in 1907-8 was £1,351,845, which necessitated an average rate 
of 12.59 pence in the pound. 

>The cost of maintenance per pupil in a ig attendance was: In public schools, 
£3 11s. 13d.; in voluntary schools, £2 15s. 13d. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


The year has been marked in Ireland by measures for the organiza- 
tion of the two universities, to be situated, respectively, at Dublin 
and at Belfast, as provided for by the Irish universities act of 1908. 
These universities, it is believed, will exercise an important influence 
on the entire system of public education in Ireland and assist ma- 
terially in bringing about the long-expected unification of its distinct 
divisions. At present the elementary or national schools are the 
charge of a body of national commissioners.’ The secondary or inter- 
mediate schools have been brought into relations with the interme- 
diate board, which exercises large contrél over their work by a system 
of examinations for the pupils and of grants to the schools on the 
basis of the results. The two administrative bodies have no relation 
with each other and both operate independently of the universities. 
Even the training colleges for teachers have no relation with the 
higher institutions. 

The department of agriculture and technical instruction, which is 
charged with the administration of the funds for promoting technical 
instruction in Ireland, has taken measures to coordinate its work with 
that of other educational authorities. The instruction fostered by 
the funds of the department is organized under the councils of county 
boroughs, urban districts, and counties, and thus local and central 
forees have all been combined in the furtherance of this important 
department of education in which Ireland has furnished suggestive 
lessons for all other countries.* 

The meeting of the British Association at Dublin, in September of 
last year, naturally was made the occasion for a survey of the educa- 
tional conditions and prospects of the country, and this event, taken 


@¥For an account of the system of technical instruction in Ireland, see Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1907, Vol. I, chap. 3, pp. 116-121. ; 
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in connection with the activity in university circles, has greatly stimu- 
lated interest in the special problems of education pertaining to this 
division of the Kingdom. 

The salient particulars in the current record of the elementary 
schools are presented in the following tables, to which is added a 
summary of the examinations conducted by the intermediate board: 


TABLE 15.—Summary of the enrollment and average attendance in the national 
elementary schools of Ireland for the years named. 


Number of | Average Average average 
schools in | number of | daily at- daily at- 


Year. operation. | pupils on | tendance. | tendance 

rolls. to average 

number on 

ro 

IQ0O LA Sovis cette Sart es See eee eee a ae as 8, 648 770, 622 | 478, 224 62.0 
10612 sealant. ek kA Ret a canine eke ae ete 8,692 |  754,028| 4827031 63.9 
1900 nrg RAs ee a 8,712 | 747,864 | 487/098 65.1 
1908 223 stds. hes gba dee awl twee 1 a tebe bors. - aed. 8,720 741,795 482, 489 65.0 
V9OG ssc ciao stare Se Retake haan ake ee Ie ois eipiatere ain ate state ere 8, 607 739, 009 493, 558 66.8 
4007, fh Wa Rela ook Sk nea ak ee ae ei eal 8,538 | 732,460 | 485, 979 66.3 


TABLE 16.—Number and classification of teachers in the national elementary 
schools of Ireland for the years named. 


1903. | 1906. 1907. 
Principals: 
Males snc ct sas dasa oe easae nes oe SOearaincug ie anae nak eee bre aoe nee ane ae 4, 656 4,560 4,547 
Fomales. 2234. oiaezaae ot gecch t-soeeee JOe bree ee ee eee eee 3,599 3,592 3,554 
Totalsseccy osa8 =a = 8 SBS geee. ce eas os eee Me eee eee 8, 255 8,152 8,101 
Assistants: 
Malesiz oe tee a se atte ct cnttic matte rere mene cine ot ieae Crone oe aa erettioars «ener ears 1, 088 1, 220 1, 220 
Memales'j.ccy3. cp Sb sie te erie lpeesce ass 2.26 apes | 8 Fase 2, 699 3, 226 3, 384 
Totals. . sic c.nccsho- 230% «Ae Gch ST See tee ores ee ais eee 3, 787 4,446 4, 604 
Total principals and ‘assistants. 2-2. ess ves eenas seaseelsen eset iene 12,042 12,598 12, 705 
Junior,assistants.5: -fs 7 :<-Wasss <Jeee Saks heen te gage Meg sesh ease. SS 11s; 
Manual InstTuctresses: sires con lo Sone wiaipiacicte See IEE ie oon a ws slanstcten a eeroioe 560 \ 1, 494 1,845 
Work mistresses and industrial teachers............-.-----.--+-+--------- 502 247 272 
PE OTYUTS OLEALYOSSES UL OS oo ate oleate cate eee ole ela ele ete elee ae eters oleate tere eee 29 | 73 12 
GTOSS LOtals. s5. - sc-cstersicrcinte’ > te ise ee = eee Sara alae eee eee 13, 144 14, 412 14, 834 


TABLE 17.—Hapenditure for national schools of Ireland, 1907. 


Equivalentin 
Source. Amount. |United States 

currency. 
From state grant for primary education. ..... 2 .. 5550... -= to iaese dds ope £1,291, 736 $6, 277, 837 
From focal sources: Sees Se ae een ne ne nen ae eee 118, 714 - 574, 950 
TE Otal trom all SOuhCes see ce ets oe aie clei se cite ee a eee 1, 410, 450 6, 852, 787 
£ ss d 
Rate per pupil from:state grants x2. s.if-neewt!. fgsdsndead..te~ ayadecde. ote. Be. Su eeoae ee 213 9 
Rate per pupil from local sources. 255 - j25- cers cncsde = =¥= “tetas = Pegnice ap akin pci tela ee ee 4k 
Rate:per pupil from.all sources. she se. 2h Sonesta 0s a sls pepe a ose pia g cas ec mien gia a 2 1848 
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TABLE 18.—Numober of pupils from intermediate schools of Ireland examined by 
the government board, and the number who passed in the years specified. 


Pupils examined. Pupils who passed. 
Year. 

Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Aes io c)as Ina esis aise vie oS sealer ewin sss 5,611 | 1,977] 7,608] 3,799] 1,515 5,314 
OL a action $A Se aE SP Lee 6,276 | 2,254} 8,530] 3,934] 1,464] 5,398 
ESE ioe nm 055s oo cele ayri ne = oe ales eere oe te =e a 7,736 | 3,647 | 11,383 | 4,640] 2,332 6,972 


TABLE 19.—Schools in Ireland receiving grants on results of intermediate 
examinations, and amounts received. 


Amount of grant 
Schools. received. 

Province. ¢ - E quival ent 

or or : in Unite 

boys. | girls. | Mixed.| Total.| £ | states cur- 
rency. 

ot Eas Se ahoician, cals <n isinenbalsime ce aisancee 67 48 5 120 | 19,826 $96, 354 
eee ee icc cc i skit ncn seeteccsasecedes 30 41 24 95 | 12,691 61, 688 
TAFERS! Soleo 5 Sa 9 Sa 55 30 7 92 | 13, 843 67, 277 
RIORMIOR PGI gee es oh. Ser deis <a 4 cet sas acleeeyes 13 5 4 22. | 3,561 17,306 


Sa R ES So Laas nn Sacacimc esses ce 165 165 40 329 | 49,922 242, 625 


CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


France, Republic: Area, 204,092 square miles; population, 39,252,267 (1906). Civil divi- 
sions having special functions in educational administration: Departments (90 in 
number, including 3 in Algiers), communes (cities or villages). 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


Administration of the state system.—Summarized statistics—Current activities. 

Department of primary education: Laws controlling primary schools.—Statistics of pri- 
mary schools, 1906-7: Table 1, number of schools, pupils, and teachers; Table 2, 
distribution of pupils between secular and clerical schools at specified dates.— 
Problem of school attendance: Table 3, results of special school census; juvenile 
courts.—Criticisms of the official programmes.—Provision for prolonging the edu- 
eation of the people: Higher primary schools, statistics (Table 4); relation be- 
tween higher primaries and practical schools of commerce and industry ; funds for 
promoting attendance upon higher primaries; agencies for the continuation of 
popular education.—Opinions elicited by an educational inquiry. 

Department of secondary education: Secondary schools for boys.—Statistics, current and 
comparative (Tables 5, 6, 7) ; inferences from the statistics.—Current discussions : 
The programme of 1902; opinions of professors as to the relative value of the 
several courses of study; conference on the state of literary studies; official 
instructions.—The new system of art instruction.—Public secondary schools for 
girls: Origin; progress; government appropriations; tuition fees and scholarship 
funds; relation of the schools to the higher education of women. 

Department of higher education: Institutions comprised in the department.—The state 
universities: Statistics, current and comparative.—Special schools of university 
rank.—Private faculties.—Scientific establishments.—Current movements pertain- 
ing to the state universities: The University of Paris; the provincial universities ; 
distinctions between universities; means of stimulating the scientific activity of 
the universities.—Universities in their geographical relations.—Foreign activity of 
French universities.—Recent measures pertaining to the medical faculties; Paris 
faculty on administrative reforms. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE SYSTEM. 


The system of public instruction in France is at once a political 
instrument and a teaching agency. This dual character must be 
kept in mind in order to follow intelligently the record of any events 
pertaining to the service. 


The head of the system is a cabinet officer, the minister of public instruction 
and fine arts. His control extends also in some measure to private institutions. 


@¥For complete index to articles on Education in France in the annual reports of this 
office from 1889 to 1903, inclusive, see Report for 1905, Vol. I, chap. 4, pp. 57-58. For 
more recent articles see: Report of the Commissioner for 1905, Vol. I, chap. 4, pp. 57-86; 
chap. 5, pp. 87-95; 1906, Vol. I, chap. 11, pp. 19-34 ; 1907, Vol. I, chap. 4, pp. 127-167 ; 
1908, Vol. I, chap. vii. F : 
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Within the system are comprised the three departments of primary, secondary, — 
and superior instruction, each organized under its own chief or director. 

It has been the policy of the Republic to give long tenure to the incumbents 
of these positions, thereby guarding the actual work of education from the evils 
of frequent and capricious change of direction. 

The central administration includes a corps of inspectors-general, who report 
their observations directly to the minister, and the superior council, whose 
functions are advisory and judicial. The council consists of 60 members— 
one-fourth appointed by the President of the Republic and the remainder elected 
by their colleagues (professors and teachers). The term of service in this 
body is four years, but members are often continued for several terms. 

The minister is assisted by a consultative committee—a commission of experts, 
as it were—chosen by himself from the highest officials in the service. 

For local administration, the system is divided into 17 circumscriptions, 
called “academies.” At the head of each academy is a rector, appointed by 
the President of the Republic. The rector is immediately responsible for 
secondary and higher institutions. He is assisted by an advisory council com- 
prising the corps of academic inspectors and representative professors. i 

The departments (90 in all, including 3 in Algiers) are civil divisions which 
form within the academies districts for the administration of primary schools. 
The academic inspectors are, virtually, the superintendents of primary educa- 
tion; they are assisted by subinspectors appointed for each department. 


SUMMARIZED STATISTICS. 


According to the latest statistics pertaining to education in France, 
public primary schools, including infant schools, had an enrollment 
in 1907 of 5,106,200 pupils, and the corresponding private schools, 
which are subject to a certain measure of state supervision, an enroll- 
ment of 1,129,980. Omitting the infant schools, the enrollment in 
public primary schools was 4,583,053, and in private primary schools 
1,001,972—that is, 5,585,025 children of legal school age attended 
school some portion of the year. 

The public secondary schools for boys had an enrollment in 1908 of 
96,289 pupils, and the private secondary schools for boys an enroll- 
ment of 64,558. 

The public secondary schools and secondary classes for girls en- 
rolled the same year 34,671 students. The state universities reported 
in January, 1908, an enrollment of 39,890 students. The attendance 
upon other higher institutions dependent upon the ministry of public 
instruction would raise this total to about 41,000. 

For the expenses of the comprehensive system of public, or state, 
education the Government appropriated in 1908 the sum of 271,221,- 
906 francs, equivalent to $54,244,381. Of this amount 3,798,350 
francs, or $759,670, was for the direct expenses of administration, 
including the salaries of the minister and his clerical assistants; 
higher education received about 21,500,000 francs; secondary about 
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34,000,000. The larger proportion, 212,105,906 frances ($42,421,181), 
equivalent to 78 per cent of the total, was appropriated for the ex- 
penses of primary education.* 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES. 


The current year has been characterized in France by unusual 
activity in regard to education. It is noticeable, also, that this ac- 
tivity has been more marked in respect to purely scholastic problems 
than to those arising from the political relations of the system of 
public instruction which have long been uppermost. 

The legislative contest between church and state, in which the ques- 
tion of the control of education was deeply involved, ceased for a 
time with the passage of the law eliminating the religious orders 
from the work, and the law providing for the separation of church 
and state. It has been recently charged that the clergy are using 
their influence to arouse antagonism to the state schools, and in- 
stances are cited which lend color to the accusation. On the other 
hand, several teachers have been accused of violating the principle 
of religious neutrality by criticisms of church and creed, offensive 
to the consciences of parents and opposed to the moral well-being of 
their children. These local excitements have been raised to national 
importance by the government “ anticlerical bill,” which provides 
that every manifestation publicly made in a church against the school 
shall be deemed an offense, under article 35 of the law of separation. 
The penalty for a clergyman guilty in this manner is imprisonment 
lasting from three months to two years; parents who attack the school 
are subject to a fine of from 11 to 15 francs, and for a second offense 
may be sent to jail for five days. 

The effect of these disquieting incidents is modified by the increas- 
ing force of public opinion as a factor in religious and in political 
affairs. To this end tend the modernist movement in the Catholic 
Church and the increasing number of associations of teachers and 
professors, in which their respective interests are freely discussed. 
The federated associations of elementary teachers have manifested 
their sympathy with the methods of trade unions, and in 1907 were 
drawn into serious controversy with the minister of public instruc- 
tion by the action of their secretary in signing a general protest on 
the part of syndicates (trade unions) against certain measures of the 
Government. The course taken by Minister Briand, in that case, is in 
accord with the programme foreshadowed by M. Clemenceau, when 

«The particulars respecting the appropriations for the system of public education and 
the detailed information given under the heads of the several departments of the service 


are derived chiefly from the reports on the budget for 1909, namely: Report to the chamber 
of deputies by M. Steeg, and report to the senate by M. Maurice-Faure. 
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he became premier. “ As regards professional syndicates,” he said, 
“the Government will propose to you to introduce into the law of 
1884 the improvements which past experience has shown to be neces- 
sary. * * * The Government will submit to you a bill determining 
the status of civil servants. This bill, while granting them liberty of 
combination, and guaranteeing them against arbitrary action, will 
insure the steady accomplishment of their duty to the State, which 
is responsible for the public administrative services.” As a conse- 
quence of the recent strike of the postal and telegraph employees, a 
bill of this kind, defining the rights and duties of officials, and at the 
same time providing for the correction of the wrongs of which they 
justly complain, has been pushed to the front in the Chamber of 
Deputies. As all teachers and professors in the system of public 
instruction belong to the civil service, their interests are involved in 
the measure. 

It is significant that the syndical uprising is regarded by critical 
observers as a democratic protest against the evils of the excessive 
centralization of power under the present parliamentary system. 

The educational movements of chief importance during the year 
have been determined by conditions pertaining to the distinct depart- 
ments of education—primary, secondary, and superior—and may best 
be presented under these separate headings. Even in their technical 
aspects, however, these movements show a common tendency toward 
the freer expression of private and professional opinion, a tendency, 
analagous to that which, in the world of industry, seems to be work- 
ing also toward a readjustment of forces in public and institutional 
life. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


LAWS CONTROLLING PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Primary schools are maintained and controlled in accordance with 
a series of laws pertaining to this division of the general system of 
education. Chief among these is the law of 1833 making it obligatory 
upon the communes to provide a school, either public or subsidized 
private; the law of August 9, 1879, placing upon each department 
the obligation to maintain two primary normal schools, one for men, 
the other for women; the law of June 16, 1881, making primary 
public instruction free; that of March 28, 1882, making instruction 
compulsory for all children of the ages 6 to 13 years; and the law of 
October 30, 1886, determining all details as to the conduct of primary 
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schools, and forbidding the future employment of clerical teachers 
in public schools. 

The salaries of teachers, which are paid by the State, and the con- 
ditions of their promotion are regulated by laws of July 19, 1889, 
July 25, 1893, March 1 and December 30, 1903, and April 22, 1905. 
The local school tax is paid into the state treasury; all the obligatory 
expenses of primary schools, except for site and building, are borne 
by state appropriations. 

The law of July 1, 1901, regarding associations, the refusal by 
Parliament in 1902-3 to authorize the continuance of the teaching 
orders, and the law of July 7, 1904, ordering the suppression of all 
the teaching orders within a Meciot of ten years, apply equally to 
the three departments of the system. 

- In accordance with recent legislation, teachers belonging to the 
various religious orders have been practically eliminated from the 
public schools. In 1908 only 400 such teachers were still retained in 
the total force of 115,000. 

As regards private elementary schools, it 1s reported that between 
July 1, 1901, and June 1, 1908, there were closed by order of the 
Government 16,079 clerical schools; of these, 2,719 were schools for 
boys and 13,360 for girls. There. still remained at the last date 
named 94 clerical schools for boys and 1,044 for girls. During the 
period specified (July, 1901, to June, 1908) 2,018 private schools for 
boys and 7,397 private schools for girls were opened. The majority 
of these are former clerical schools transferred to lay managers. 

The distribution of pupils between the various classes of primary 
schools, as shown in Table 2, illustrates the effect of the measures 
referred to. 


TABLE 1.—Statistics of primary schools, 1906-7. 


Number | Number 
Class of schools. of schools.| of pupils. Teachers. 
Infant schools (ages 2-6): 
COUT tu, Us SR Es SE Re ee 8 2 Ee eee ed 2,613 523, 147 6, 548 
UND: ee Ree A ea. Orr) sce Abe eee, Been Ie 1, 498 128, 008 2,003 
SEN so mca Sie claps a 3 w's's Sees « <r ae De eee eae ea to aot aioe 4,111 | 651, 155 8, 531 
Read og (elementary, ages 6-14; higher, ages 12-16) 
Bers SG MIxOd 25 5. foe oe nis ae eee lee eat 45,139 | 2,470,981 57,771 
Meas Jat de ASSES | SLL. ee Gee ce Sees eat se cise 23,441 | 2,112,072 57, 736 
Private— 
—~ and Male. 35534 208 Pca eeeecae manana ee oe whe ae 3,285 337, 342 8,274 
RIES os 5 0 ce gee eo cae ope cS anlntecn Sameer ty tee ea io aks. 9, 787 664, 630 28, 133 
TL lah RS Ee en ae oe no CE ne ee 81,653 | 5,585,025 | 151,914 
Primary normal schools 
Livi C10 eae dee Ba Ames ES 7 Es SOE Ra PE TES, oro ES Seto BEE OS ee ek Ea 86 BOUL Hl Soe cope 
RIED AW CMROROEE 329 cece bli a cei sie vhs ara tain stim nla tae Na ee Ee) sancia m aio 41 O LOG sted eee 
MOUS a ans civic scissile aes ae Reser se ene MERE rece eaesbecacos s~ 127 10) 127 cess non 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution of pupils between secular and clerical schools at specified 


dates. 
Pupils. Percentage 
of increase 
Class of schools. Ons 
1902-3. 1906-7. 1902-3 to 
1906-7. 
Secular: 7 
Publi’ 0e 50 20a oe, NE A AES nC ere aS? 4,159,712 | 4,542,531 + 0rd 
Privatec oa: tees ec ee Soe ee Ge Set Ser ae ee 276, 035 814, 281 +195 
Clerical: 
Pui blie’s «3 oo So seek is, ce SPS x eg ee es Ct ee 149, 383 40, 522 — 72.2 
Private. 2 DL3 5. ksh s STIRS Se aS SD oD «OR Re ee ne 967, 632 187,691 —415 


_ PROBLEM OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 


In the department of primary education the attention of the Gov- 
ernment during the past year has been directed chiefly to the means 
of enforcing school attendance. In accordance with the law of 
March 28, 1882, which made primary instruction obligatory for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 13, choice of means being left to 
the parents, a local committee is formed in each commune to look 
after the matter of school attendance, and the mayor of the commune, 
who is a member of this committee, is required to notify all parents 
of the date assigned for the opening of the annual school session and 
to warn parents and guardians who violate the compulsory pro- 
visions of the school law. The penalty for such violations is a fine 
ranging from 11 to 15 francs ($2.20 to $3) and imprisonment for 
four or five days. It is admitted that the law is a dead letter in many 
communes, and the number of children not attending school or attend- 
ing irregularly appears to be increasing. The annual examination 
of conscripts and the observation of persons who have occasion to 
sign the civil registers confirm this impression. 

In a circular on the subject addressed to the local inspectors, 
October last, the minister of public instruction states that in 1906 
and 1907 more than 11,000 conscripts were reported as totally illiter- 
ate and 5,000 more who could only read a little. These statistics 
are perhaps not absolutely correct, but they are sufficiently so to 
occasion alarm. They show that while the Republic accomplished 
a great work in reducing the percentage of illiteracy from 17 per 
cent to 4 per cent in twenty-five years, there has been an arrest of 
progress since 1900. This appears to be due to a residuum of ig- 
norance which can not be reached by the ordinary school provision. 
It comprises the children of the poorest classes, nomads, abnormals 
of all classes, and the inhabitants of isolated regions where families 
are scattered and the means of communication are very bad. In view 


. 


of these conditions, a bill is before the legislature dealing with the 
subjects of compulsory school attendance and with the organization 
of the means of popular education beyond the brief period of the 
elementary school. Meanwhile inspectors are directed to use every 
effort to ascertain the extent and causes of neglect of school attend- 
ance in their districts, to inspire teachers with renewed enthusiasm, 
and to induce municipalities to lend moral and material assistance 
in the work.* 

The matter was urged upon the attention of the Chamber of 

_ Deputies by M. Steeg, chairman of the committee on the budget, 
in submitting the estimates for 1909. With respect to the alarming 
outlook, M. Steeg said: “ While in Germany and in Switzerland 
there is not one illiterate in 200 inhabitants, in France, out of every 
hundred young men, four or five can not read, and out of every 
hundred young women, six or seven are absolutely illiterate. That is, 
the total ignorance is ten times greater than in the neighboring 
countries.” 

There has been no complete school census for several years, so that © 
the number of children subject to compulsory education has been 
for some time a matter of conjecture. The minister of public in- 
struction recently ordered a special inquiry upon this point, the 
results of which are shown in Table 3. 

It will be noticed that the total number of children present in the 
public primary schools the day the enumeration was made is nearly 
1,000,000 (exactly 979,789) less than the total enrollment (4,583,053) 
in those schools for the year, as shown in Table 1. This discrepancy 
arises in part from the shifting of pupils, in times of religious agita- 
tions, from public to private schools, and in part from duplications 
in the record of the year’s enrollment. It emphasizes, however, the 
facts brought out in regard to absentees. 
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« Bulletin Administratif du ministére de Vinstruction publique, 1908, No. 1852 (Novem- 
ber 14), pp. 820-823. 
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TABLE 3.—EHnrollment and attendance in public elementary primary schools, 


1907-8 4 
see | £8be 
ss Z oaks Number of pupils on the school registers absent 
g Pa | w 3 gx | without adequate excuse for the periods named. 
= os a Bo Al 
Num-/3%883| BS.8 | ag [ac {ac !a- |as se 
Classes of schools. ber of aa 83 348A “ae a6 2° 25 28 Eps ‘ 
schools.| 2o~ @ “aa | offe | Odo | Sao | Sao | O9o [88,0 
Sona | Su8s | goal] Asa] ASs| BSS] aos 8° Se 
eck 2og8 | Aue 2a aan ea) 2|\3 e@ 
Hoss] S84 | os | 9s | Bes | see | eSs lesog 
abs | S808 | 880 | EDs | Bos | B20 | bos |SSno 
a a ° 'S) = i Fy =| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Urban schools: 
For boys only..... 2°88 "|. teabeene 610,078 | 42,507 | 21,248 | 13,638 | 8,118 | 5,204] 10,067 
For girls only...... Ook oe eeaweee 565,649 | 37,986 | 21,538 | 13,593 | 8,868 | 5,891 | 10,471 
For bothjboys..) 118 { 3,191 414 164 96 61 44 7 
sexes..... Fg tg | Bat eae gh bela CS 3, 643 337 207 112 59 34 76 
Total ur-fboys.. 613,269 | 42,921 | 21,412 | 13,734 | 8,179 | 5,248 | 10,137 
ban. . Agia at \ 6, 030 |1, 515, 547 { 569,292 | 38,323 | 21,745 | 13,705 | 8,927| 5,925! 10,547 
Rural schools: 
For boys only ..... 20,221. | aan sen woe 993,338 |148,972 | 84,948 | 53,808 | 35,343 | 22,306 | 34,561 
For girls only...... 20 AST eee Satan 854, 403 |118,757 | 67,559 | 43,789 | 27,652 | 17,807 | 28,271 
For both pore P \or 330 { 298,200 | 48,745 | 30,559 | 21,671 | 14,256] 9,274) 14,911 
sexes.o.)/\girls.\(“-9e | es-2 2 274,762 | 42,912 | 26,623 | 18,712 | 12,783 | 7,800 | 13,312 
Total ru-fboys. . 1,291,538 {197,717 {115,507 | 75,479 | 49,599 | 31,580 | 49,472 
ral. {girls _|y61, 694 |2, 900, 623 { 1) 129, 165 |161) 675 | 94,182 | 627501 | 40,435 | 25,607 | 41,583 
Grand total...... 67,724 [4,416,170 | 3, 603, 264 |440, 636 252,846 |165, 419 |107, 140 | 68, 360 | 111,739 


@ Manuel Général, December 26, 1908, p. 194. > Consecutive or not. 


The above table brings out many facts of interest relating to the 
primary schools in addition to the particular matter of irregular at- 
tendance. Under this head, as will be seen by reference to column 10, 
it is shown that above 110,000 children were absent from school more 
than half the school session during the year 1907-8. This alone, 
as M. Buisson observes in a comment on the statistics, would suffice 
to explain the persistence of a high proportion of illiterates in the 
country. 

Undoubtedly many causes of truancy and total neglect of school 
attendance would be remedied by an efficient truant service, sup- 
ported by local public opinion throughout the country. But recent 
reports of school inspectors emphasize other causes of delinquency in 
this matter which appeal strongly to humane feelings. The utter 
poverty of many families makes it impossible for the children of _ 
school age to be clothed and fed, and in many other cases where the 
barest wants of life are met by the continuous toil of both father and 
mother the child of school age must look after the younger children 
in the absence of the parents. The proportion which cases of ab- 
sence from school on account of poverty bear to the whole number 
can not be determined from the data collected, but this fact empha- 
sizes the need of a more complete and detailed supervision of the 
child population of the country. Meanwhile there is evidence enough 
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to support the opinion already expressed in legislative debates on the 
subject that a comprehensive system of relief must be maintained 
if the children of the poorest classes are to profit by the provision of 
free schools. The basis of such a system exists in the fund which 
every commune is required by law to maintain for the assistance of 
poor children; but the law is not everywhere regarded, many com- 
munes are unable to provide such a fund, and, in general, the system 
needs to be reorganized. 


SPECIAL COURTS FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


It is interesting to note in this connection the bill before the French 
Chamber of Deputies having for its purpose the reclamation of young 
_ offenders by the creation of special tribunals to deal with them, and 
by the substitution of liberty under surveillance, instead of imprison- 
ment, for minors convicted of misdemeanors. In the eighth cor- 
rectional tribunal of Paris it has been the practice for the last two 
years to take all the cases of young offenders on Mondays. Following 
this example, the bill referred to proposes a special court for juveniles 
In every arrondissement having at least 100,000 inhabitants in its 
chief city. The underlying principle of the measure is the postpone- 
ment of the actual punishment in order to provide an opportunity 
for reformation. The penal law recognizes 18 years as the age of 
majority, but this long minority divides naturally into two periods— 
the years below 13 and those above. Every offender under 13 will be 
regarded as irresponsible and, whenever it is possible, will be re- 
manded by the special court to the custody of his parents, and they 
will be obliged to support him. So long as the period of tutelage lasts 
the morals of the offender will be supervised either by some charit- 
able association or by some competent individual. Ultimately, if the 
youth conducts himself well, he may be released from all direct super- 
vision; but if he should continue on the downward path, the sentence 
which has been pronounced provisionally will become operative. 
Regret is expressed that it is not at present practicable to urge the 
appointment of special judges for the children’s courts, after the 
American plan. It is, however, provided that the judges assigned 
to these courts shall not be subject to the customary annual rotation. 
They will hold the same seats long enough to become specialists in the 
delicate matters assigned to them. 


CRITICISMS OF THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMMES. 


The renewed solicitude with respect to the matter of school attend- 
-ance has excited close scrutiny of the official course of instruction for 
primary schools. This is criticised as too ambitious and too bookish. 


2¥For an interesting account of this measure, introduced into the Chamber of Deputies 
by M. Deschanel, see Les Tribunaux pour Enfants, by Louis Delzons, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, June 15, 1909, pp. 885-902. 
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It forces upon children information and ideas remote from their — 
experience and stage of development, and results too often in absurd — 
associations of facts, historic and scientific, such as are constantly 
occurring in the examinations. These confused notions indicate, not 
so much stupidity on the part of the pupils as radical mistakes in 
the methods and scope of the instruction. Their correction would 
be found in the simplification of the programmes—in history, by the 
choice of the principal national events; in science, by the presentation 
of a few elementary notions related to matters of familiar observa- 
tion and easily illustrated in class. In the opinion of M. Steeg, oral 
instruction has been carried to excess. “It is necessary,” he says, 
“to restrain the passion for oral instruction, which forces the chil- 
dren to listen to so many vain words constantly forgotten and dis- 
torted and often not worth remembering.” He continues: 

The principal effort of primary instruction, after the exercises absolutely — 
necessary to form the habit of observation and the use of language, should be 
to enable the pupils to read easily and intelligently. Is it not probable that 
the greater number of young people who, at 20 years of age, are unable to read 
would have retained the ability if they had read more often in school, instead 
of listening to lessons soon forgotten or struggling with difficult exercises in 
grammar and arithmetic? Is not reading the surest means of acquiring the 
indispensable elements of history, science, and grammar? * * * Because 
the book was formerly abused by making it a mere instrument of mechanical 
reading, it should not to-day be discarded as useless. 

Books speak a language more precise, reliable, profound, and more moving 

>than that used by the majority of teachers. They contain the treasure of 
knowledge and experience acquired by the human race. It is not pretended — 
that this intellectual and moral treasure can be imparted to every pupil, but it 
is possible to give everyone the key to it, to make it familiar to him, and to 
excite his interest in it. Then when he leaves school, although he may forget 
much that he has learned there, he will have a taste for study and will possess 
the essential means of learning. 


PROVISION FOR PROLONGING THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Intimately connected with the subject of compulsory school attend- 
ance and the simplification of the elementary programme is that of © 
provision for continuing the instruction of the young who have passed — 
the compulsory school age. The neglect of the masses of adolescent 
youth is one of the chief evils with which the Republic has to con- 
tend. The majority of the children quit school at the very moment 
when they have most need of restraint and guidance, and when their 
minds could profit most by instruction and their characters by good 
counsel. The higher primary schools, intended for children 12 to 15 
years of age, offer the best means of continuing the formal instruc- 
tion of the people, but few children of the laboring classes enter 
these. In 1907 the total enrollment in public schools of this grade 
was 44,577, viz, 25,363 boys, 19,214 girls. A large proportion of these 
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pupils were preparing for admission to normal schools or for the 
lower grades of the postal, telegraph, tax office, and other branches 
of the civil service. 

The following table brings into comparative view the enrollment 
in the higher primaries for specified years: 


TABLE 4.—Statistics of higher primary schools for specified years. 


Schools for boys. Schools for girls. 
Teachers— Teachers— 
Year. 
Enroll- : Enroll- ; 
Number. Having Number. Having 
ad pro- Assist- ment. pro- Assist- 
fessor’s ants. fessor’s ants. 
diploma. diploma. 
oo) a a a ae Fem ay igh Re 73 5/000 is ee eeaes dies tea ets - 
ee 2 as ee 208 21, 264 671 354 92 10,515 275 123 
atic wad ~ 221 26, 978 563 473 110 15, 383 281 179 
Oo seine a ae ae 225 27,523 641 446 122 16, 660 297 223 
UL 229 27° 807 651 473 130 18, 507 307 270 
oh Oe > 238 25, 363 647 542 139 19, 214 324 308 


RELATION BETWEEN HIGHER PRIMARIES AND PRACTICAL SCHOOLS OF 
VOMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


The practical schools of commerce and industry, which have been 
differentiated from the higher primary schools, draw pupils from the 
same social class. These schools are increasing rapidly in number 
and in attendance; whereas in 1899 they enrolled only about 3,000 
pupils, in 1906 their enrollment was 9,767, of whom 7,745 were boys, 
while in 1907-8 the total number of schools reported was 60, with an 
enrollment of 26,920 pupils. 

This early division of schools on industrial lines is criticised in 
many quarters as tending to narrow the intellectual outlook of the 
youth of the laboring classes and to prevent the development of 
social sympathies and common aspirations. The schools of commerce 
and industry, it is declared, do not answer the same purpose as actual 
apprenticeship, and the decrease in the amount of time given to the 
usual branches of study results in a distinct loss in the intellectual 
alertness of the pupils. A member of the superior council of technical 
instruction says on this point— 
the pupils who have received methodical, scientific, rational, and progressive 
instruction, to whom has been given a fund of general knowledge, may not be 
able to compete at once with specialized apprentices, but in compensation they 
are much better able to adapt themselves to the business as a whole. It can 
not be denied that after a little practice on their part comparison is out of the 


question; the unfortunate apprentice who has not received scientific training 
is completely eclipsed. 
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The same authority adds: 


After thirteen years’ experience in technical education I have come to the 
conclusion that it is too feeble on the side of general education as compared with 
practical training. As industry develops it is more and more necessary that 
the brain of the workman should be more developed than his hands. * * * 
In the shop, the workman who stands in the first rank is the one whose 
knowledge is ever increasing. . 


In view of these and similar statements by experts, M. Steeg 
expresses the opinion that one class of higher primary schools should 
be recognized, with varying adjustments of theoretic and manual or 
industrial training, to be determined in each case by local conditions. 
He says: 

It is a fact—and a fortunate one—that the great industries and vast com- 
mercial enterprises do not absorb all the resources and activities of our country. 

Excessive specialization is not necessary in the villages and towns where 
merchants, artisans, and even agriculturists themselves need versatility and 
general knowledge in order that they may be able to manage all the various 
details of their complex tasks. They are at once commercial factors, account- 
ants and manufacturers, workmen and directors. They constitute the wealth 
of our country and assure its rapid, pacific, and lawful evolution. The instruc- 
tion which is imparted in the higher primary schools corresponds exactly to 
the needs of this large and important part of the French population. 

Against the above opinion it is interesting to consider that ex- 
pressed in the report on the estimates for the ministry of commerce 
and industry, to which pertain the practical schools of commerce and 
industry. The author of this report, M. Clémentel, says: 

Comparing the time tables and programmes of the practical schools with those 
of the industrial and commercial sections of the higher primary schools, it will 
be seen that great differences exist between the two classes of institutions. The 
conclusion seems inevitable that the practical schools equal the higher primary 
schools in respect to general education, and that they are very much superior 
to the latter in regard to technical instruction because they are better equipped 
and specially organized for this work. Under these conditions, it would seem 
that in this country, which owes its wealth in great part to its commerce and 
its industry, the practical schools ought to hold the chief place. Unfortunately 
there are only 60 of these schools with 11,506 pupils in 1907-8, while there 
are 221 higher primary schools with an enrollment of 26,920 pupils. 


There is, however, according to M. Clémentel, good ground for 
believing that in a few years, if the Government is allowed the ap- 
propriation necessary, this technical education will have very great 
extension. In the past two years 6 schools have been created in as 
many cities, and 26 cities have recently entered into negotiations with 
the ministry of commerce and industry with a view to the establish- 
ment of schools of this character.‘ 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the practical 
schools of commerce and industry, referred to above, illustrate an 


@See report on the budget for 1909, Ministry of Commerce and of Industry, by M. Clé- 
mentel, deputy, p. 105. 
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endeavor of the French Government to meet a demand somewhat 
similar to that which is just now exciting in our own country the 
widespread discussion of vocational education. The demand in 
France grew out of the unsatisfactory condition of French industry 
as revealed in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Attention was called 
to signs of a decline in the technical qualities of workmanship there 
displayed, a decline that was attributed to the want of provision for 
the technical training of the great body of the workmen. The agita- 
tion of the subject went further than a consideration of manufactured 
articles and included the status of French commercial agents and 
clerks as compared with those of other countries. The final outcome 
of the efforts thus excited was an endeavor on the part of the State 
to organize a system of primary technical instruction which, after 
many years of experiment in administration, has at last been placed 
under the sole charge of the ministry of commerce. The system of 
schools referred to includes, in addition to those just named, five state 
institutions of wider scope, the écoles nationales professionnelles.¢ 

The recent official programmes of secondary schools (lycées and 
colleges) duplicate to some extent those provided for the higher 
primaries. This duplication, and the rivalry of the higher primary 
and the practical schools, explain the growing demand for a reclassi- 
fication of public schools and colleges for both economic and educa- 
tional considerations. . 


FUNDS FOR PROMOTING ATTENDANCE UPON HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The importance of inducing young people of ability to continue 
their studies beyond the brief period of the elementary school has 
always been recognized by the Republic, and a system of public 
bourses (scholarship funds) is maintained for this purpose. 

In addition to the ordinary funds of this character, appropriations 
are made for a special class of bourses which enable the recipients 
to pursue their studies in a foreign country. Both pupils and teachers 
may be candidates for these special bourses, for which, in 1908, there — 
were appropriated 54,000 francs ($10,800). The number of recipi- 
ents was 18, of whom 7 were professors in primary normal schools, 
and 11 were former pupils in higher primary schools. The bourses 
available in foreign countries are intended for persons who expect to 
teach the respective languages or to make use of them in business. 
The total appropriation by the Government in 1908 for the several 
classes of bourses pertaining to the department of primary instruc- 
tion was 750,000 francs ($150,000). 


@¥Yor a full account of the system of technical education in France, see Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1897-98, chap. 16, pp. 709-749; for typical programmes 
of the practical schools of commerce and industry, see Report of the Commissioner for 
1903, chap. 13, pp. 609-10. 
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AGENCIES FOR THE CONTINUATION OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Reference has already been made to the bill at present before the 
legislature providing, among other matters, for the organization of 
the means of popular education auxiliary to the school. This work 
of continued education is carried on by various agencies in France, 
chiefly of private initiative, but fostered by public appropriations. — 
The following details indicate the variety and extent of the efforts 
in this direction. 

In the year 1907-8 the courses of instruction for adults reached 
their highest number, 48,565 (30,271 for young men, 18,294 for 
young women). This is a gain of 317 over the previous year and a 
gain of 8,000 over the number reported in 1900. The number of 
persons enrolled in the classes was 533,676, of whom 404,419 attended 
regularly. 

Public lectures, given by university men who know how to present 
information in popular form, are constantly increasing in number, 
The lectures differ from the popular conferences in which the audi- 
tors participate in the discussion of the subjects presented. The 
latter, which reached a total of 82,481 in 1907-8, have the benefit of 
stereopticon views furnished by the Musée Pédagogique and by the 
Ligue Frangaise de l’Enseignement. 

The so-called popular universities (universités populaire), which 
are assemblies for the spread of political and social theories, are on 
the decline; only 49 meetings were reported for 1907-8. 

Under the head of social works are included the mutualités sco- 
laires, or school mutual-aid societies, which encourage thrift and the 
spirit of helpfulness among the young. These societies number 3,133, 
with 753,022 members. The contributions for the year reached 
4,000,000 frances ($800,000), of which about one-fourth was paid in 
by pupils who drew relief during days of illness. 

The school patronages, or associations formed in the interests of 
young people 13 to 20 years of age, numbered 2,129, of which 829 
were for girls and 1,300 for boys. 

The expenditure for these various activities, directed to the intel- 
lectual and social development of youths and adults, is provided 
for by private donations, subscriptions, and fees, and by public ap- 
propriations, local and state. 

The amount realized in 1907-8 from private sources, including 
‘membership subscriptions in the societies engaged in the work and 
the fees paid by attendants, was 2,547,000 francs ($509,400). The 
public appropriations were as follows: By the municipalities, 1,631,- 
914 francs ($326,242); of this amount 341,209 francs ($68,241) 
came from Paris; by the departmental councils, 59,175 francs 
($11,835) ; by the State, 700,000 francs ($140,000). The total from 
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public sources was thus $546,318, or about $37,000 more than the 
amount from private sources. 


OPINIONS ELICITED BY AN EDUCATIONAL INQUIRY. 

In view of the deepening conviction that the school should be 
better adapted to the present conditions of society, the Manuel 
Général conducted an extended inquiry during the year for the 
purpose of securing nonprofessional opinions on the subject. Parents, 
directors of large industries, associations of workmen, all were asked 
to take part in this symposium. The following considerations are 
drawn from a summary of the replies by M. F. Buisson, with whom 
the inquiry originated. 

The opinion is very generally expressed by the correspondents 
that primary education should be more practical, more concrete, 
more living, that is, less bookish. To this end many advise that the 
course of instruction be varied, adapted in each case to local condi- 
tions or to the diverse vocations, agricultural, commercial, or manu- 
facturing, for which the pupils are destined. With this view M. 
Buisson himself agrees, provided that this new rdle be reserved for 
the second stage of primary education, that is, for pupils 12 to 18 
years of age, and not attempted with those 7 to 11. 

The most important considerations brought out by the corre- 
spondence relate to the “to-morrow of the elementary school.” It 
is generally agreed that the obligatory school period should be pro- 
longed. It is significant that the representatives of the trade unions 
insist strongly upon this course. It is impossible, they say, to make 
a boy a good apprentice at 12 years of age; if this is attempted, he 
generally becomes merely a little servant to the employer. 

It is urged, also, that the time has come for the organization of “a 
second obligatory instruction, that of adolescence.” On this point 
there is striking unanimity in the replies. The interests of national 
industry demand, it is said, that technical training should not be re- 
served for a privileged few, but brought within the reach of the hun- 
dreds of thousands that make up the army of industry in France. 
“ What our neighbors to the east of us have accomplished by this 
course,” says M. Bisson, “ makes further demonstrations unnecessary.” 

Finally there is general agreement that the education of adolescents 
should not be imposed upon the teachers of the ordinary elementary 
schools. With full appreciation of the service that the teachers 
have already rendered in this respect, it is recognized that an organ- 
ized system of popular education, complementary to that of the 
school, would require a special corps of instructors, experts in the 
several industries toward which the training should be directed, and 
at the same time, competent and trained teachers.¢ 


@Manuel Général, Vol. XLV, No. 27, pp. 401-403. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Secondary education in France forms a distinct administrative 
department in the ministry of public instruction, comprising the 
state lycées and communal colleges for boys and the institutions for 


girls, which latter have the same names, although differing ene € 


in their course of study. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


The typical secondary schools are the lycées for boys, established 
by the State with the concurrence of the municipalities. Every effort 
is made by the Government to attract to these schools the most prom- 
ising youth of the nation, and to surround them with influences that 
shall insure their devotion to the Republic. The solicitude of the 
Government in this respect has been greatly increased by the prestige 
of the private secondary schools, which have long flourished under 
clerical direction, and which are still in vigorous activity under new 
conditions resulting from the repression of the teaching orders. 

The communal colleges follow nominally the same programmes as 
the lycées, but, as a rule, do not maintain the complete secondary. 
course of study. Under recent regulations, the colleges are assuming 
more and more the character of local high schools similar to the 
higher primary schools. The lycées and colleges have, as a rule, both 
boarding and day pupils. The household régime of the lycées is 
strictly regulated by official orders; that of the colleges is either under 
municipal control or left to the principal as a private undertaking. 
In the latter case the college is subject to the evils attending poor, 
unendowed, boarding schools, aggravated by the presence of pro- 
fessors independent of and often at variance with the principal. 
There are indications that the local colleges and the higher primary 
schools may gradually be merged into one, save where there is demand 
for a regional boarding school, liberally supported and amply 
equipped for the full course of secondary education. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1908 there were 111 lycées for boys and 229 communal col- 
leges, having a total registration of 96,289 students, as against 
96,462 in 1907. Table 5 shows the number of students in the lycées of 
the Paris Academy as compared with the number in the provincial 
academies. Table 6 presents the corresponding statistics for the 
communal colleges. Table 7 brings into comparative view the enroll- 
ment in the different classes of secondary establishments, public and 
private, for specified years. 
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TABLE 5.—Enrollment in lycées for boys.% 


Students, November, 1908. 
Location. Boarders, able 
Total. ert students. 
Continental France: 
Paris— 
“OO SA oniadige SNC as 5 Cee ia I fees ae a ek Se 12,176 2, 880 9, 296 
UEC ESTE Fa EE ee cee Sen eee 2, 859 980 1,879 
PMB ACHUIPINICS 0S. - 282. otto fos a. -cilegeashs nee pes ocsee sce s se 42’ 275 13, 066 319137 
EE ta lh PR A es 2, 688 760 1,928 
CEL 2.2 bacut Sea RR RR oar OR a= ein Raa bel RY CR 59,998 | 17, 686 42,312 
TABLE 6.—Enrollment in communal colleges for boys. 
Students, November, 1908. 
Location. 
Total Seat one | _, Day 
; partial. students. 
Continental France: 
LT Si oon a ARS a erp IN ate aie Bae en AAR i SSP a ae eC a 5, 348 2, 288 3,060 
Sree DOBUenueS OF a> 2. Se Ue Lo oe vee cee a 3 2 cic ePota eats Sm ook 29, 489 10, 254 19, 235 
TT EAR noe oe ota thew Salve s ac eeaeere Dot secs de meeienet cee 1, 454 312 1,142 
TNT oe SSE GREE SUE oh aie ae ee nee Cae Ee 36,291 | 12,854 23, 437 


« Report by Maurice-Faure, 1909, p. 217, 218. 
> Divisions for educational administration. 


TABLE 7.—Distribution of students among the different classes of secondary 
schools for specified years. 


Number of students. 
Class of institution. 
1899, a 1901. 5 1905. ¢ 1907. @ 1908. @ 
Public: 
STENNIS A oo os. cso <' c's Ao = elon aA ee se ees 52, 708 54, 830 60,211 59, 783 59, 998 
Pammmannal Colleges... ..< .. «+ .<--s4--nehece- sane 32,891} 33,872] 34,954| 36,679 36, 291 
STD) |e ot Ret ere, ore emo 85, 599 88, 702 95, 165 96, 462 96, 289 
Private: 
Under lay management... .... 7-22-22 s ease ck as RO SIS2 ooo seee 13, 813 21, 248 19,935 
Under clerical managementeé...............--- ..| 68,825 | 67,872 | 49,938 43,327 44, 623 
Ro a san aces ee ad ta eee 63,751 | 64,575 | 64,558 
PTR OOSLOUN 8 ois cine = no ois. ae ee 164,600 |[.2--. 52.55 158,916 | 161,037 160, 847 
Per cent of total in public secondary schools......... OA Eee 59.8 59.9 59.8 


«Report on the budget.—Service of public pene 1901, by M. Perreau, pp. 69, 70. 


>The same, 1902, by Maurice-Faure, pp. 443 
¢ Statesman’s Year Book, 1909, p. 751. 


¢Report on the budget. "Service of GEayEe 1909, by Maurice-Faure, pp. 


216-218, and Statesman’s Year Book, 1909, p 


e Under recent changes, the petits séminaires, clerical schools preparatory for theological 
The enrollment in these prepara- 


schools, have lost their distinctive character in France. 
tory schools was 23,000 in 1899 and 22,328 in 1901. 
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INFERENCES FROM THE STATISTICS. 


The particulars concerning the student body brought out in the 
foregoing tables are followed with intense interest by the Govern- 
ment because of the rivalry of the private secondary schools. It 
appears that there was a decrease of 173 pupils in the total registra- 
tion in the public secondary schools in 1908 as compared with 1907. 
This loss was wholly in the colleges, the lycées having gained 215 © 
pupils. The detailed statistics bring out the fact that the number 
of boarders in the lycées decreased by 346 as compared with an 
increase of 561 day students. The colleges lost both boarders and 
day students, viz, 144 and 241, respectively. The opinion is expressed 
that the slight decline in the enrollment of the public secondary 
schools results from other causes than the superior attractions of the 
private schools. Among these causes are noted, in particular, the 
stationary or declining population, the steady increase in the number 
of pupils attending the higher primary schools, and the multiplica- 
tion of technical schools, which attract ever-increasing numbers 
from the middle classes. In view of these conditions, it appears that 
the term “ secondary education ” must be used to include varied types 
of schools. It has already been suggested in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that in order to form a fair estimate of the extent of public sec- 
ondary education and of the appropriations required for its support, 
the statistics of the traditional secondary schools and those of the 
higher primary schools and the technical schools of secondary grade 
should be included in one category. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


The current discussions of secondary education center in the 
reform programme authorized by official decree of July 20, 1901, 
which went into operation in 1902. The decree modified both the 
internal regimen of the secondary schools (lycées) and their scheme 
of study. It is in the latter respect only that its results bear upon 
problems of universal interest. As in other European countries 
which follow the French classification, the term secondary education, 
in France, implies a complete course of general education, beginning 
at a very elementary stage and terminating with the bachelor’s 
degree. After this, there remain for the student only the specialized 
courses of the university or the great technical schools, all of which 
are distinctively professional. The French scheme of secondary 
study covers, therefore, the work of the American high school with 
about two years of the course of our leading colleges. 


THE PROGRAMME OF 1902. 


Following a preparatory course of two years (intended for pupils 
7 to 8 years of age), the lycée course proper is divided into two 
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cycles: The lower cycle covers four years and comprises a classical 
course and a nonclassical course; the upper cycle comprises three 
years. ‘The programme for two of the three years is arranged in 
four parallel courses, as follows: (A) Classical course; (B) Latin 
and modern languages; (C) Latin and sciences; (D) sciences and 
modern languages. Following these two years is the class of phil- 
osophy and mathematics, each side comprising a classical and a non- 
classical section. The bachelor’s diploma is awarded to students who 
complete either one of the full secondary courses of instruction and 
pass the degree examination.* 


OPINIONS OF PROFESSORS AS TO THE RELATIVE VALUE OF THE SEVERAL COURSES OF 
STUDY. 


The new programme has been in operation seven years, or the full 
period of the lycée course; hence, a considerable body of students 
have pursued their studies under its requirements. The current 
criticisms of the system have, therefore, a basis in experience. They 
reflect, moveover, conclusions reached from entirely different stand- 
points. Professors wedded to the old system of a single course with 
limited electives are found in agreement with young professors who 
at first welcomed the radical change. Parents are dissatisfied, the 
press has been full of the subject, and special meetings have been 
called under distinguished auspices, to discuss the apparent decline 
in scholastic standards and attainments. An examination into the 
actual working of the programmes was undertaken in 1907 by the 
Société pour l’Etude des Questions d’Enseignement Secondaire. Cir- 
cular letters were addressed to leading professors of secondary edu- 
cation presenting specific questions under two main considerations, 
namely, that of the present state of literary studies in secondary 
education, and that of the general state of studies in the classes of 
letters, as indicated by the attainments of the students in the lan- 
guages studied, by their general development, and by their power 
of attention and of concentrated effort. 

The correspondents, by a large majority, give preeminence to 
classical studies as the instruments of mental discipline and culture; 
at the same time, there is an evident preference for the combination 
of Latin and sciences over Latin and the living languages. 

As regards the entire scheme of study with its parallel courses 
and divergent aims, the opinions brought out by the inquiry are ° 
summed up in a few words: Overcrowded programmes, varied and 
often contradictory purposes, and precocious specialization. This 
view of the situation is emphasized by citations from individual 
professors. 


«For the full programmes of 1902, see Reports of the Commissioner of Education: 1902, 
Vol. I, pp. 687-693 ; 1907, Vol. I, pp. 149-150. 
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One professor observes: 


It seems that secondary education would be in danger of becoming inferior 
to that given in the higher primary schools, unless it rests upon a solid basis 
of the study of Latin and Greek continued from the lower class, sixiéme, by 
means of the principal works (grammatical and literary) which make up a 
course of literary studies. 


Another writes: 


The classical studies have been declining for some time. To-day the word 
which designates them is merely a euphuism, a sad irony. Few pupils in 
Latin master the elements of the grammar, the greater part translate poorly, 
the compositions are often a mere tissue of platitudes.¢ 

The highest class of the lycée, i. e., philosophy and mathematics, 
was not particularly affected by the programme of 1902, and con- 
sequently the opinions of the professors of this class, on the questions 
submitted, are formed entirely from their observation of the students 
who come up from the different lower sections. 

The professors of philosophy who replied to the circular inquiry 
complained of the lack of maturity, of judgment, and of reasoning 
power, and even of the orthography of the students who come to 
them. For the part of the course which is common to the classes 
of mathematics and philosophy, and particularly for the study of 
scientific methods, it is declared that the students who have fol- 
lowed the classical sections seem to be entirely wanting in com- 
prehension of scientific principles. In this respect they are inferior 
to the students from the scientific section. This is attributed to the 
practical elimination of the sciences from the classical sections. 

One professor observes: 

I would not say that it is desirable to increase the time given to science in 
those sections, but it is very important that the course should be so organized 
that the students may comprehend what science is, what the scientific spirit is, 
and what are the methods of thought required by scientific research. The little 
that they now acquire in these respects comes chiefly from the instruction in 
history; it would seem that the professors of science in the classes of letters 
might form a conception of their subject at once more philosophic and more 
truly educative. 

This opinion illustrates the great change that has taken place in the 
conception of philosophy itself. Formerly the class of rhetoric was 
regarded as the best preparation for this study; to-day it requires 
that habit of mind which is promoted by the sciences, especially 
the sciences that lend themselves to mathematical expression. This 
idea is brought out by several professors who agree that the time 
seems to have come “when philosophy should no longer be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the class of rhetoric.” 


“See L’Enseignement secondaire. Organe de la société pour l’étude des questions d’en- 
seignement secondaire, Nos, 11, 12, 15-20, 1908. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE STATE OF LITERARY STUDIES. 


On account of the widespread conviction that literary culture and 

ideals are declining under the new system, a conference was called 
at the Musée Pédagogique by M. Liard, vice-rector of the Paris 
Academy,* to consider “ the crisis in the methods of instruction in 
the French language.” The conference, which convened in January 
of the present year, was opened by Professor Lanson, of the Paris 
Faculty of Letters, with an analysis of the conditions that have 
brought on the crisis. Professor Lanson dwelt upon the decline in 
the attainments of the students as shown by the results of the 
university examinations, and upon the evidences of a general lower- 
ing in the standards of the language as indicated by the small pro- 
portion of classic dramas brought out in the Paris theaters, and by 
-the style of current literature. 
_ There are causes for this decline quite apart from the curriculum 
and methods of the schools. Among these Professor Lanson men- 
tioned in particular the increasing number of reviews and journals, 
which tend to destroy the taste for serious reading, and the enormous 
interest in scientific and economic questions. This interest has altered 
the home atmosphere around the pupils, so that they no longer bring 
to their studies the old literary prepossessions. An additional cause 
of change in the student body is due to the fact that many families 
which formerly patronized the public secondary schools are sending 
their boys to private schools, and the places thus vacated are filled 
with pupils from an humbler class. Despite the originality, vigor, 
and mental keenness displayed by many of the latter, a large propor- 
tion of them are in the primary stage of development. 

To these causes, all of which have their influence upon formal in- 
struction in language and literature, are added the increased diffi- 
culty of treating the subject on account of the great range of lit- 
erature with which the students are expected to become familiar and 
the changed direction of the study. With reference to the last con- 
sideration, Professor Lanson says, substantially: 

Formerly the entire literary instruction was directed to general culture, 
designed to awaken the interest of pupils in varied matters, many of them not 
exclusively literary, as ethics, history, philosophy, art. For the last thirty years, 
under a pressure which the professors have not been able to resist, the instruc- 
tion in French has become more and more a specialty, essentially a critical and 
historical study. The forms of literary works, their esthetic character, the 


doctrines of literary schools are studied. * * * With this critical and 
historical study of literature, the instruction preserves also a_ psychologic 


«The Academy of Paris, the largest division of the French system of public instruction, 
includes the University of Paris, the special schools of university rank, lycées and colleges, 
and primary schools. The nominal rector is the minister of public instruction; the virtual 
chief of this academic district is the vice-rector. 
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character. And as the psychologic study of great works has been carried to — 
an extreme, the professor who wishes to put his personal mark upon his in- 
struction is led into an excess of subtle analyses out of all proportion to the 
culture and mental maturity of his pupils. Thus, while the students of Latin 
and Greek find themselves still upon solid ground, since the interpretation of 
classic texts gives them material to seize and work upon, in respect to French 
they have the feeling that it is the region of the vague, the field for the exer- 
cise of the brilliant fantasy of the professor. 

In view of the conditions set forth, Professor Lanson expresses the 
opinion that one of two courses is inevitable. Either (1) the higher 
culture must be reserved for an élite class, to be selected by rigorous 
tests, upon merit alone, and the greater part of the secondary schools 
be transformed into higher primary schools adapted to those of 
inferior ability, or (2) the standard of secondary education must be 
lowered.* 

In succeeding sessions of the conference the methods applied to dif- 
ferent divisions of the literary programme were discussed by pro- 
fessors representing each. Particular interest attaches to the matter 
of composition, which has always been an important exercise in the 
lycées. According to Professor Rudler of the Lycée Charlemagne, 
Paris, the loss of definite methods and aims upon which Professor 
Lanson dwelt has had a very decided effect upon the teaching of 
composition. These qualities were promoted by the annual competi- 
tions formerly held in Paris, in which the ablest students from all the 
lycées participated. Uniform requirements in well-known forms 
of composition—the letter and the essay—controlled the prepara- 
tions. The subjects assigned were drawn from morals, history, poli- 
tics, and literature, the latter particularly after 1867. Since this 
exercise was discontinued, there has been no common plan of instruc- 
tion. The change in this respect is regretted by some professors, ap- 
proved by others. 

“This formal discipline,” “the type of education by general ideas 
and analogies,” as it is called by Professor Rudler, was the only one 
possible before scientific studies and methods developed; “ they rep- 
resent,” he says, “in the history of education what Cousinianism 
represents in that of philosophy.” But a new type is now necessary, 
corresponding to that study of reality which the age demands, 
“ Education,” he adds, “can not refuse to follow this movement.” 
Professor Rudler’s suggestions, as to the changes in the composition 
exercises that this necessity occasions, reduce to the choice of different 
subjects, greater precision in the use of words as befits the presenta- 
tion of ascertained facts and the record of observations, and greater 
freedom in the general plan of the composition. 


«For report of the address by Professor Lanson see L’Enseignement secondaire, February 
1, 1909, pp. 45-47. 
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In the discussion which closed the conference, the majority of the 
professors present agreed that the falling off in the literary attain- 
ments of the students had been exaggerated. It was also suggested 
that the changes in the composition exercises, advised by Professor 
Rudler, are gradually taking place without the intervention of official 
orders. 


e 


OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


As a result of the conference, special instructions pertaining to the 
subject were issued in February of the present year to the academic 
rectors. In the circular letter accompanying the instructions, the 
minister of public instruction recalled that at the beginning of 1908 
the general inspectors were charged to devote chief attention to the 
matter of instruction in the French language and literature. The 
new instructions, drawn up in accordance with the advice of the in- 
spectors and that of representative professors, are intended to promote 
conferences on the part of the professors of the French language and 
literature, and to bring about closer relations between them and the 
examining boards in order that the baccalaureate examination, which 
is the goal of secondary education, may be kept in accord with the 
scheme and general purpose of the literary course prescribed by the 
programmes of 1902. Similar directions, it is said, with reference to 
the scientific course, have already produced excellent results.¢ 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF ART INSTRUCTION. 


In the scheme of liberal education as maintained in France, art 
enters as an integral factor. Great significance attaches, therefore, to 
the arrété of January 6, 1909, which provides for a change in the 
system of art instruction in the lycées and colleges, the same to go into 
effect in October next. The change is complete in both principle and 
practice. Disregarding the traditional questions of the essence of 
things and a preconceived logical ideal, the fundamental considera- 
tion in the new system is that of the pupil’s own interest. Pencil 
and paper are put into his hands in order that he may reproduce 
whatever attracts and pleases him. In other words, the basis of the 
system is psychological. The instruction consists in showing the 
pupil the faults in his representation, and thus leading him to the 
habit of exact observation, to the perception of proportions and the 
estimate of distances, and to the gradual mastery of the technic of 
art. The purpose kept in view is the development of the individual, 
not the formation of. artists. 


@See Bulletin administratif du ministére de l’instruction publique, 1909, No. 1866 
(February 27), pp. 384-386. 
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The change from the geometric system of drawing, formulated by 
the sculptor Guillaume, and officially adopted for the lycées and col. 
leges in 1880, to a system in which natural forms and color harmonies 
furnish the models, is the outcome of long-continued efforts on the 
part of artists and professors of art. In 1897 an association of Paris 
teachers of drawing was formed to advocate reform in this branch, 
and a magazine, the Moniteur du Dessin, was founded as the organ of 
this body. The movement received fresh impulses from the Inter 
national Congress on Art Instruction held in Berne in 1904, and the 
succeeding congress held in London in the summer of 1908. 

In accordance with the urgent representations of the professors of 
drawing, the minister of public instruction appointed a commission 
of experts in 1908 to investigate the subject; the new scheme embodies 
their recommendations. 

In principle, in the sequence of subjects, in the methods and mate- 
rial indicated, the new course of art instruction in France is in 
striking agreement with that followed in the leading cities of this 
country and with that adopted a few years ago for the schools of 
Prussia. The only serious criticism that the scheme has encountered 
is that of Professor Quénioux, who, although himself an ardent advo- 
cate of the principle of the reform, objects to the detailed programme 
on the ground that it makes its appeal, in the earliest stages, to mental 
curiosity and the spirit of observation; whereas, in his opinion, the 
imagination of the child should be chiefly exercised up to the age of 
13 years. In this respect the new system seems to violate sound 
psychological principles. The fear is also expressed that the change 
is too extreme, and that a gradual transition from the old to the new 
would, in the end, prove more satisfactory. The very completeness 
of the change marks it, however, as a departure from the usual ad-— 
ministrative course. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


The establishment and progress of public secondary schools (lycées 
and communal colleges) for girls are among the most important 
achievements of the Republic. The law of December 21, 1880, au-— 
thorizing this provision encountered intense opposition, as was iney-— 
itable, since it violated customs and social prejudices of long stand- 
ing. At the same time, the provision met a demand that had already ~ 
secured the recognition of many of the leading men of the nation. 
Among these were M. Duruy, minister of public instruction from — 
1863 to 1869, and M. Gréard, the eminent director of the Academy of | 
Paris, which position he held from 1879 to 1904. 
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By an official order of 1867, Minister Duruy had authorized courses 
of secondary instruction for girls to be given by university professors 
in accordance with prescribed regulations. At Paris and at several 
provincial cities, this order had been carried into effect, and appro- 
priations had been made for the maintenance of the work from mu- 
nicipal and government funds. In 1880 the amount of the govern- 
ment appropriation for this service was 100,000 francs ($20,000), 
and in 1881, under the impulse of the Camille Sée law, 300,000 francs 
($60,000). This provisional measure had much to do with overcom- 
ing unreasonable prejudices, respecting the attendance of girls upon 
public institutions, but it was a very inadequate expression of the 
purposes even of its originator, who was an earnest advocate of a 
complete, well-organized, and uniform system of education for girls 
as an essential part of a general system of public education. 

The new institutions were established by the joint action of the 
State, the departments, and the communes, or municipalities, in 
which they should be located. Provision was made for both day and 
boarding pupils, and as a means of encouraging patronage it was 
expressly provided in the law that the State and the local authori- 
ties should found scholarships for the benefit of boarders and partial 
boarders. The original professors of this new class of secondary 
schools were all university graduates, and in 1881 a special normal 
school was established at Sévres to qualify women for service in the 
new institutions. In order to prepare students of the lycées for ad- 
mission to the same, a sixth year was added, in a few lycées, to the 
regular course of five years. 


PROGRESS. 


The passage of the law of 1880 was followed immediately by the 
organization of a lycée for girls at Montpellier and of a local college 
at Auxerre. In 1886 the number of lycées reported was 14, with 
2,243 students, and the number of local colleges 17, with 2,734 stu- 
dents, or a total enrollment of 4,977. In 1896 the enrollment in 
lycées for girls was 7,563, and in colleges 3,082, or a total enrollment 
of 10,645. This was an increase of nearly 114 per cent in ten years. 
The decade 1896 to 1906 showed still greater increase, the enrollment 
in lycées reaching 15,967 at the latter date, and in colleges 9,739, or 
a total of 25,706, an increase of 140 per cent in ten years. The latest 
official statistics pertaining to these institutions bear date November 
5, 1908, at which time the enrollment in the 47 lycées for girls was 
17,352, and in the 61 colleges (including 2 in Algiers) 10,624, a total 
of 27,976 students. 
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TABLE 8.—Distribution of students in the public secondary establishments for 


girls, 1908. 

Number of students, November, 1908. 

Location. . soadia 

Total. | Lycées. | Colleges. clnaae 

a eeetemeneescimss 
Continental France: 

Jaci waa OG ha tn a ee et te oe ee Se 5,948 3, 684 945 1,319 
Provincial Gepartments! =o) oc. see seer et eee ne ee 27, 182 13, 668 8,981 4, 533 

Alolarg 25 cor save oe ee ee PETE ILS 1,541 ee eae 698} ° 8 


Notal. £6 eon ke A Th a eae 34,671 | 17,352 | 10,624 6, 695 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


In 1908 the government appropriation for this service, including 
the appropriation for the normal school at Sévres, amounted to 
3,214,075 francs, in round numbers $640,000. 


TUITION FEES AND SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS. 


The tuition fees, which are turned into the public treasury, vary 
in the different classes of the schools and in the different localities. 
The maximum annual fee in the lycées is 250 francs ($50); in the © 
colleges the maximum is 150 francs ($30). The living expenses 
depend upon location. According to recent statistics the maximum ~ 
cost of living and tuition in lycées outside of Paris is 900 frances 
($180), which is reported for a lycée at Lille; at Versailles the cost 
is 825 franes ($165). At Roanne it falls to 575 francs ($115). By 
aid of the public scholarship funds provided for by the law of 1880, 
the advantages offered by these secondary schools are extended to girls 
of marked ability who could not otherwise meet the expenses. The — 
scholarships are provisional or definite, and cover the expense for — 
tuition and board or for board only. The number awarded in 
1906-7 was 1,158. 


RELATION OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


With respect to this very important division of the educational 
work created and sustained by the present Republic, the question 
naturally arises what relation it bears, if any, to the movement for 
the higher education of women, considering the expression in its 
broadest sense. This question is answered, in part, by the course of 
study, the scope of which may be inferred from the following time- 
table at present in force for the upper section: 
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Weekly time-table for the two years of the upper section. 


OBLIGATORY CLASSES. 


Hours a week. 


Subjects. Fourth Fifth 
year year 
aad (age, 15 | (age, 16 
years). years). 
1 a2 
3 2 
A Gee oe 
3 b4 
2 2 
1 1 
graphy : Cy | eer 
SME RAIHOUOUUSLYY oof 2 - cot) -fo ates es ty. oae tae eel -c ne ees oa sese~- eee 14 2 
Byeien and veretanie anatomy and physiology... ..-..... 222-2... 2. - 2c nee ones cca cc enn \ 1 1 
nannies fio. 0 ef bs. Goad des oes ek eee eae. LS eA A 
SE SR se ER A Ae re ae ee ee ee eee ee ch 
ee IE See ona, in yea meg tee nga td Soe ite lew hon Re Sc winbechickn 14 14} 


“Jn this class, ethics takes the form of psychology in its relation to moral doctrines 
and education. 

>Includes one hour for literature. 

¢ Or, if preferred, one hour a week for one semester. 


OPTIONAL CLASSES FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS. 


Subjects: Hours a week. 
Do OTe RET ED) SS 2 SSS a ye aS ea SNe eee pe oe ees | See 
Living Language (additional) ___________ i ee OR LES apne 2 
Needlework __- = th etm bal | Rent geal tells deo teed cance! Sg. lle Ma aS sae atid 2 
Drawing ___- a ae Dae Lee — ER AEE SANE) TR OE EEE TL 2 
Music ____ oy Sees mes 4 Brews Seas ate tip et eed" a oer 
EE oe kc Learn be arden oie een eT St ae, 14 

Otel se —— feign aegis ANI ie Ty a epi els See BU Reh Tie NI a NRE UTA 104 


On the literary side the study of native literature and of the 
literature of England and Germany is particularly emphasized. 
The instruction is given by university professors, and is informing 
and cultivating. The students acquire also excellent command of 
the foreign languages for both speaking and writing. 

The subjects of the course of study that more particularly illustrate 
its adaptation to the duties and responsibilities of women are as fol- 
lows: Notions of common law, hygiene, and ethics (la morale). The 
course in common law includes: The relations of a minor to her 
father; the legal status of a married woman; the control of property; 
the laws governing inheritance, wills, and bequests; the nature of 
contracts; banking forms and processes; judicial procedures, and the 
main features of state and local administration. The course in 
hygiene includes such practical matters as the care of infants, the 
care of the aged, the means of guarding against infection, and the 
special study of tuberculosis. 
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It was intended by the author of the law of 1880, and his associates 
in the effort, that the education thus provided should be equivalent 
to, though not identical with, that offered in the secondary .schools 
for boys. The development of mind and the formation of character 
were its aims; preparation for subsequent professional training was 
not regarded at all, excepting in the optional sixth year, already re- 
ferred to. But new demands have been raised by the increase in the 
number of young women who intend to enter the university facul-_ 
ties and who, under present conditions, are obliged to prepare for 
the baccalaureate, or admission examination, by private tuition. As 
a means of correcting this discrimination against those least able to 
protect their own interests, it has been determined to open in a few 
lycées for girls a special course assimilated to that of the lycées for 
boys, and, like the latter, preparing for the bachelor’s diploma. 
This special course would include Latin as an obligatory study. 
The first part of the baccalaureate examination would be passed at 
the end of the fifth year and the second part at the close of the extra 
sixth year. This provisional experiment is similar in purpose to 
the recent regulation reorganizing the secondary schools for girls in 
Prussia. Both measures are of special interest, not only as illustrat- 
ing social movements of deep import, but for their bearing upon the 
tendency in certain centers of our own country to introduce distinc- 
tions between the education of young men and young women whens 
none now exist. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


To the department of higher education, ministry of public instruc- 
tion, belong the state universities and special schools, and the scien- 
tific bureaus of the Government. For the current expenses of this 
department, exclusive of administration, the Government appro- 
priated in 1908 the sum of 21,584,576 francs, equivalent to $4,316,915. 
Of this amount 16,941,246 francs ($3,388,249) went to the state uni- 
versities and special schools. The Government receives from the uni- — 
versities the receipts from examination and diploma fees, which 
amounted in 1907 to 5,164,775 frances ($1,032,955). The remaining 
expenditure for these institutions was borne by municipal appropria- 
tions, bequests, income from invested funds, and students’ fees. Re- 
cent estimates show that the Government still bears the vas part 
of the university expenses. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


From Table 9 it will be seen that the University of Paris registered 
in 1908 only 40 per cent of the total number of students; in 1888 its 
registration was greater than that of the combined provincial univer- 
sities. Two-fifths of the university students were enrolled in the 
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faculties of law (Table 10). The total number of students in Janu- 
ary, 1909, i. e., 41,897, included 4,732 foreigners. The women students 
numbered 3,609, of whom 1,643 were foreigners. 

The right to confer degrees is reserved exclusively to the state 
faculties by law of March 18, 1880. In addition to the state degrees 
of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, a university doctorate has been 
created which attests the completion of specified studies, but does not 
admit the recipient to professional careers. 


TABLE 9.—Distribution of students in state universities. 


Number of students. 


Universities. 

*| January 15,' January 15, 

1907. 1908.5 , 
eet NPN Cte fo. Oo aca e ce acon tebe t cs Seecukenacteeectnscaceecas 15,789 16, 935 
SPN ONC ae eo aa oops in asia = = oiciwloinjeiviniele awe l siein ainseneneesse sed sessccse nse = 1, 269 1, 323 
paves sot 5 |S Bee Se SRSA eS eS ASE RE A eee a ee Bes Sees oe Rees eee re 325 296 
PR ate ra a ian a ic ge mee = winim ain 8) wininiipl< mini sin aise "tle n)e wininisie slelnieinn ois < es 2, 496 2, 601 
ery ee SY ee ry ok ae eee oisicpnn seine Me oecice ms sanas ee we sae <2 2 = an= 814 702 
ePrice vias eae a wininws sn nme hon cas eaeintenicecerienssecewyecesesesse 281 314 
OU ile 2 slop ae amin a news Sanne rie te nse es asinincin cmne's cbc ceeee nmeliencs mecnes 966 1,013 
Grenoble. ..........-.--------------- 22-2 e eee eee eee eee eee eee e ence eens 896 1,025 
et Re el me onions pine em a eine see a aimisin = nian = lame ei 1, 560 1, 621 
a CR RE ARTS SP ee oe eee eee Bee 2,783 2,816 
Setpeition. ee oases ato nis ele cea lenin = Stamina. ciatamaias obi orn/ cine a\eei~ 1, 752 1,842 
BAG Viera ean ala ais cs wc nn ian nn enn nine sowie n ns tegkeenMeerssenenccnnacansnees 1,841 1,884 
ree Pe dee a 22 OE cease ls Acted Es os min aie wisi Keele oe igs eo dig abso Sisiwime © 962 940 
UES og. 1 SSRs RS SS Sc eee mee aaa eter 1, 498 1,419 
PEMMTIOUSE: Sete Sate oe ~ oe toast ols o cle \Se soe Sosa bciemicle esa ee feleess eae es sssee eben 2,675 2,617 
Nas toy etegeiicis ok thar esteem fens OH 
en et ceri EP. 50258. ores Peewed- Pees lent ek co vas 38, 197 39, 890 


a Report of the budget.—Service of public instruction, 1908, by Maurice Faure, p. 27. 
b The same, 1909, by Maurice-Faure, pp. 75-78. 


TABLE 10.—Distribution of state university students by faculties for specified 


: years. 
Students. 
Faculties. 
1907.@ 1908.5 1909. ¢ 
ae Po FASS 2S. 2 ID. Beis Paci ancis se ebbaet a Meda sieaswen cede 15,551 16, 315 17,046 
Boo a cya: wale es nn Slew wine meme iete' sew S.ns «= win/aia Se o(uie © 6,599 7, 220 7, 333 
RCM aE os io ars = aoe aia os oie Sinn’ oisi~ = e/P a wiaieimaieain Aes Ugidse so esc = so 6, 349 6, 258 6, 408 
Oo. SAAS eS Se See ae So Sse See ee eee 5,710 6, 201 6, 216 
DRI ete so lt ook Sh oi aa sniaatsot die’ sebaine © eins saa s ciele ae 5 1,735 1,574 1,510 
Extra university schools of medicine and pharmacy. ...........-....-.--- 2, 253 2, 322 3, 384 
(| TE edo ge a RRR aa ay fale AF ee 7 Se eee Oe 38, 197 39, 890 41,897 


a Report on the budget.—Service of public instruction, 1908, by M. Maurice-Faure, p. 25. 
b The same, 1909, by M. Maurice-Faure, p. 79. 
eBulletin Administratif, 1909, No. 1868, p. 503. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF UNIVERSITY RANK. 


The following special schools of university rank are under the 
minister of public instruction: Collége de France (appropriation, 
statistics for 1908, $112,500) ; Museum of Natural History (appropri- 
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ation, $205,370) ; Practical School of High Studies (Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes) (state appropriation, $68,632; city, $7,200); 
School of Archives (Ecole Nationale des Chartes) (appropriation, 
$14,800) ; School of Oriental Languages (appropriation, $33,060) ; 
French School of Archeology at Rome (appropriation, $14,500) ; 
French School at Athens (appropriation, $23,540) ; Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts (appropriation, $84,052). 

The Superior Normal School, which has been consolidated with the 
University of Paris, received a separate appropriation in 1908, 
amounting to $139,528. 

The combined subventions to the independent college of social 
sciences and the closely related school of high social studies (Kcole 
Libre des Hautes Etudes Sociales) amounted in 1907 to $2,400. 


PRIVATE FACULTIES. 


Besides the state universities there are independent university fac- 
ulties under clerical auspices at Paris, Angers, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, 
and Toulouse. 


SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The Musée Pédagogique, which since its organization in 1904 has 
become a unifying and inspiring center for the entire system of pub- 
lic instruction, has recently extended its equipment by the establish- 
ment of a laboratory of school hygiene. The Musée has charge of the ~ 
system of international interchange of students carried on by agree- 
ment between the French Government and the Governments of Prus- | 
sia, Saxony, Austria, England, and Scotland. During the year 1908 
the number of French students placed in English and German schools 
was 84, and the number of foreign students placed in French schools 
217. The appropriation for the various services carried on by the 
Musée amounted to 52,250 francs ($10,590). 

The appropriation for the Institut National de France, which is 
under the general direction of the minstry of public instruction, 
was 688,400 francs ($137,680). 

The technical schools, which complete the educational resources 
for which Paris is justly renowned, include the following, pertaining 
to the ministry of commerce and industry: 

The Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers, with 22 courses on 
the applied sciences and social economy, conducted by professors of 
high distinction. For the accommodation of its clientéle the instruc- 
tion, imparted chiefly by lectures, is given from 8 to 10.30 in the 
evening. The institution receives an annual appropriation, which 
amounted in 1905 to 1,368,963 francs ($273,792). The Ecole Cen- 
trale des Arts et Manufactures, having a three-year course and ad- 
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mitting 250 students annually on the results of a rigid competitive 
examination. The state appropriation for this school in 1906 
amounted to 731,308 francs ($146,261). The Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, in which scholarship funds are maintained both by the 
State and the city. 

The Institut National Agronomique, the Ecole Polytechnique, the 
Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, etc., are under the charge of other minis- 
tries, according to their professional relations to the government 
service. 


CURRENT MOVEMENTS PERTAINING TO THE STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


The following survey of the status and current movements in the 
French universities is abridged from the report of M. Steeg, ac- 
companying the financial estimates for 1909 submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies.¢ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS AND THE PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES. 


The plan followed by the eminent men who have taken leading 
parts in reviving superior education in the last thirty years might 
be divided into two parts: First, to develop the University of Paris 
and render it one of the most prosperous in the world; and second, 
to arouse the provincial authorities. 

The University of Paris —The first part of the programme seems 
likely to be speedily realized. The University of Paris is richly 
endowed; it receives from the State nearly 4,000,000 francs 
($800,000) for its personnel and nearly 650,000 francs ($130,000) 
for its equipment, while its income from other sources exceeds 
2,000,000 francs ($400,000). It has, therefore, nearly 7,000,000 
francs ($1,400,000) a year at its disposal (which is 2,000,000 francs 
($400,000) more than the income of the University of Berlin). Its 
library consists of about 580,000 volumes. 

In addition to the works published by its members, 951 theses for 
the various doctors’ degrees were published under its auspices in 
1905-6 (300 in law, 500 in medicine, 30 in science, 30 in letters, 
11 for the diploma of superior studies in the faculty of sciences, 
and 80 for the corresponding degree in letters). The scientific out- 
put is therefore considerable; for the particulars referred to presup- 
pose actual scientific research. There were 16,935 students attend- 
ing the university in January, 1908, so that from this point of 
view the University of Paris is beyond question the first in the world, 
its attendance exceeding that of the next largest, Berlin (in 1906, 
14,008), by nearly three thousand. 


“Rapport fait au nom de la commission du budget, exercice 1909, ministére de l’instruc- 
tion publique et des beaux-arts, 1° section, instruction publique, par M. Steeg, député. 
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The provincial universities.—These universities share, in a lesser 
degree, the development noted in the case of the University of Paris. 
Thus, they were attended by 18,063 students in January, 1908; their 


income proper amounted to 2,500,000 frances ($500,000), besides — 


2,300,000 frances ($460,000) from loans and other transactions (in 


1907). During the scholastic year 1906-7, 250 degrees were granted — 
in the doctorate of laws, 450 in medicine, with 20 diplomas in the 
faculty of sciences for higher research, and 80 in letters. The pro-— 


fessors of these universities publish annually more than 100 volumes 
and 500 memoirs of important articles, besides thousands of notes 
upon judicial matters, scientific observations, bibliographies, ete. 


There is no doubt that great progress has been made by them in ~ 
intellectual matters in recent years, as is shown, for example, by com- 


paring the space which French science occupies in German bibliog- 


raphies of 1908 with that given it fifteen years ago. To this scien-— 
tific output the provincial universities have contributed their part. 
Nevertheless, these universities need new conveniences, new buildings, — 


increased library facilities, and funds for books and periodicals. A 


comparison between the amounts appropriated for libraries at the © 


French and German universities, and between the numbers of works 
in their respective libraries, shows the superiority of Germany in 
both respects. The University of Paris, with its 580,000 volumes 
and some 45,000 francs ($9,000) appropriation, exceeds the library 


of any one of the German universities, except Berlin, in the number — 


of books. The libraries of the 14 provincial French universities, 
however, are much smaller than those of the German universities. 
It is complained that certain advantages are offered by the Uni- 


versity of Paris which tend to draw students away from the provin- — 
cial universities; these are in particular certain scholarships and 
privileges in attending the école normale, which exempt from a por- — 


tion of the military service, besides reducing expenses. It is pro- 


posed, by way of offsetting these attractions, to increase the number — 


of scholarships in the provincial universities. 

Distinctions between universities—There are marked differences 
among the 14 provincial universities themselves in respect to wealth, 
attendance, and number of faculties, and, in general, there is a dis- 


tinction between such as are recognized as possessing a pronounced — 


scholastic vitality and those which are inclined to be stationary. At 
some of the smaller institutions the professors acknowledge their ina- 
bility to give their students the preparation required by recent re- 


forms for licenses in philosophy or history. They are unable to — 


offer either the number of lectures or the variety of instruction de- 
manded. This condition might be remedied by a readjustment of 
the faculties and by a redistribution of the subvention granted by 


the state to the individual universities. Thus the principal business — 


. 
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of the faculties of letters, history, and philosophy is to prepare 
teachers. They are virtually normal schools, and it is unnecessary 
that there should be 15 normal schools in France. Physicians, on the 
other hand, are more numerous than teachers, and yet the right to 
practice medicine is granted by only 7 faculties, while 15 grant the 
license to teach. This could be remedied by reserving this license 
for the more important faculties of letters and sciences, while the 
others should retain their scientific mission with equipments and 
become normal schools for the service of higher primary instruction. 
The universities, deprived of the power to grant licenses to teach in 
lycées and colleges, would be abandoned by a part of their students, 
who would repair to the larger institutions. These would take the 
name of universities of full exercise. It has further been suggested 
to specialize the universities so that one should be a center of history, 
another of chemistry, etc. Students devoted to special subjects would 
then repair to the proper university, and their libraries would be- 
come less encyclopedic and more special. But this tendency is apt to 
run into excess, and its advocates are prone to forget that when a 
university becomes specialized it ceases to be a university. 

Means of stimulating the scientific activity of the universities — 
The effectiveness of courses of instruction may be increased by con- 
currence among professors of the different faculties of the same uni- 
versity. For example, at Montpellier professors from the faculties 
of medicine, law, and sciences have given most interesting lectures 
to students in the faculty of philosophy upon the physiology of the 
brain, mental alienation, the logic of scientific methods, and the 
influence of logic upon the development of law. Conversely, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy has given a course in psychology at the clinic 
of mental maladies. At Bordeaux professors from the faculties of 
science have lectured upon the infinitesimal calculus to students of 
the philosophical faculty in their study of Leibnitz, and other in- 
stanoes are cited, as where masters of medicine have instructed future 
teachers of letters or sciences in the rules of school hygiene and men- 
tal hygiene. In this way the relations among the professors of dif- 
ferent faculties will be increased, and they will become conscious 
of a collective life and be interested in it. This interest will be 
augmented by allowing the professors greater liberty in discussing 
university affairs and suggesting changes. The programme of the 
examination of the “ agrégation des lycées,” elaborated by the min- 
istry, is uniform for the whole country, and imposes a kind of uni- 
formity of instruction upon university professors which tends to 
reduce them, as it were, to servitude to the programme. Individual- 
ity in instruction, in choice of text-books, etc., and the autonomy of 
the professor are destroyed by this tyranny of the programme, which 
consequently should be suppressed. 
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It has been charged that the universities are so absorbed in pure 
science and abstract learning that they take little interest in the 
material wants of the regions in which they are situated, and even if 
they do interest their city or department in their work they hardly 
ever arouse the interest of their province. Thus, there are municipal 
or departmental universities like the University of Rennes or of the | 
mouths of the Rhone, but not a university of Brittany or Provence. 
This charge, however, is exaggerated, for the universities, far from 
being detached from the needs of their respective regions, do really 
take an important part in their material existence. In the pro- 
vincial faculties of science there are laboratories adapted to the agri- 
cultural or industrial or commercial needs of those parts of the 
country where the universities are situated; e. g., there is a school of 
watchmaking at Besancon, an electro-technical institute at Nancy 
and Grenoble, a brewing school at Nancy, an cenological school at 
Bordeaux, etc. These various laboratories are patronized by the 
inhabitants of the respective provinces, who apply to them for anal- 
yses and scientific examinations. The law faculties also give prac- 
tical courses, which are conducted by magistrates, lawyers, and min- 
isterial officers of the vicinity conjointly with the university pro- 
fessors to provide instruction in the management of business affairs. 
Finally, the faculties of letters tend more and more to become normal 
schools, since they have added pedagogics to their courses, and they 
are attended by large numbers of prospective teachers. Two of these 
faculties have contributed to the formation of infantry officers by 
supplying lecturers to military schools in their neighborhood. This 
practical direction of university instruction has given rise to the 
saying that superior instruction now has a threefold function, namely, 
to create, to impart, and to apply knowledge. On the other hand, 
the interest manifested by universities in the practical affairs of their 
provinces is reciprocated by the latter, as at Caen, where it is not 
merely the department of the Calvados, but the whole lower Seine 
region, which maintains the body of students; and at Besancon sub- 
ventions are granted the university not only by the city or the depart- 
ments of Doubs, but by the whole of the region of the Haute-Sadne, 
and soon. Private individuals of wealth are now, especially in indus- 
trial districts, seconding the public bodies by giving funds to the 
universities for special purposes, such as laboratories. Suggestions 
are made to increase the influence of the universities by admitting to 
the university council (which is composed exclusively of professors) 
representatives of the societies or other bodies which grant subsidies 
to the universities, on certain specified occasions, and allowing them 
a voice in the discussions. The local interest in the institutions 
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would thus be increased effectively. And, in addition to this measure, 
it is further suggested that the professors should publish a journal 
or bulletin containing a brief account of their work and publications. 
This might contain matter of special interest to the region or district, 
such as historical notes on the province and on its literature, its agri- 
culture, chemistry,:etc. In this way the general public interest in 
their university life would be awakened all through the provinces. 


FOREIGN ACTIVITY OF FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 


An Italian-French institute was created at Florence by the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, which has become a center of Italian studies. 
Students from Grenoble make a prolonged sojourn in Italy, where, 
while continuing their own studies, they may be of service to the 
young Italians who wish to study the French language and literature. 
The Universities of Bordeaux and Toulouse have directed their efforts 
toward Spain. Prof. Pierre Paris, of the faculty of letters of 
the University of Bordeaux, has made several archeological trips in 
Spain since 1896. In 1897 a society of correspondence was estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying on Spanish research. In 1898 a 
bulletin was published and a mission organized by the university to 
improve relations with the Spanish universities, which met with a 
cordial reception at Madrid, Salamanca, and Valladolid, and there 
is now to be an interchange of professors between the Spanish uni- 
versities and the universities of Bordeaux and Toulouse. For its 
part, the University of Toulouse is organizing a union of French 
students in Spain. Special courses will be provided for such stu- 
dents in Madrid and Burgos by Spanish professors, to whom the 
University of Toulouse has applied for that purpose. 


RECENT MEASURES PERTAINING TO THE MEDICAL FACULTIES. 


The unsatisfactory condition of medical instruction in France, in 
particular the absence of provision for training specialists and of 
adequate laboratory facilities, have long been subjects of complaint 
and criticism by professors and physicians. The urgent demand for 
reform in these respects led to the appointment in 1907 of a govern- 
ment commission to investigate the conditions and advise measures 
for correcting the evils complained of. Preliminary to the full re- 
port of the commission, the report of a subcommission charged to 
study in detail the various propositions submitted for consideration 
and to suggest measures of reform was presented. This report dealt 
with the general education of medical students as a basis of their pro- 
fessional training and with the improvement of the conditions and 
courses of medical instruction. 
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Under the first consideration, the report emphasizes the need on 
the part of intending medical students of more thorough training in 
literary and philosophical studies. These, it declares, “ are the most 
efficacious instruments of intellectual and moral discipline, imparting 
the habit of independent and exact reflection, maintaining the dis- 
interested pursuit of the things of the mind, opposing idealism to 
the utilitarian current of the time, and furnishing the individual for 
all time with general ideas.” The arrangement of the secondary — 
programmes of 1902, which allows students seeking admission to 
medical schools and faculties to omit examination in classical studies, 
is condemned. The report further confirms the opinion repeatedly 
expressed by leading professors, that the special year of studies lead- 
ing to the certificate of physics, chemistry, and natural science should 
be strictly conformed to the requirements of the medical faculties, 
in accordance with the purposes for which this certificate was created 
(decree of July 31, 1893). 

In regard to the state of the medical faculties themselves, the report 
points out in particular the omission from the course of study of the 
rules of medical ethics, or etiquette (medical deontology), and the 


absence of instruction in bacteriology from the obligatory medical ~ 


course. The latter omission is particularly regretted in the country 
which has given to medical science the results of the investigations 
of Davaine and Pasteur. 

The report also notes the omission from the official programmes of 
stomatology, of the dental art, and of otorhinolaryngology. These 
omissions seem the more inexcusable because France possesses eminent 
specialists who might easily organize courses of instruction in these 
branches which would rival those of other countries and attract 
foreign students by their distinction. 

Provision for instruction in these various specialties exists in 
France under private auspices. The complaint here is of omissions 
in the public system regulated by the Government.* 

The outcome of the work of the medical commission is a decree 
signed by President Falliéres, and issued by the minister of public 
instruction January 11 of the current year, providing for the reor- 
ganization of medical studies in the state faculties and schools of 
medicine. The decree was accompanied by the substance of the report 
of the full commission, setting forth in general terms the reasons for 
and the purposes of the reforms proposed. 

While deprecating the tendency to sweeping criticism of medical 
science and practice in France, in view of the efficiency and distine- 
tion of French physicians and the excellence of the French medical 


@Report drawn up by Doctor Teissier, agrégé of the Paris faculty of medicine. See 
report on the budget for 1909, ministry of public instruction and fine arts, sec. 1, presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies by M. Steeg, pp. 51-54. 
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schools as compared with those of other countries, the report recog- 
nizes certain deficiencies in the existing course of medical study and 
in the equipment of the medical faculties. It is admitted that the 
preparation of the future practitioners is not sufficiently practical 
and that the provision for their technical training has not kept pace 
with the development of medical science. The want of accord be- 
tween the courses of study and the examinations is pointed out, the 
latter favoring “a work almost exclusively bookish and memorized.” 
Clinical exercises and hospital practice are too much neglected. 
These are, in brief, the matters to which the provisions of the recent 
decree are directed. 

The decree requires that all candidates for admission to the medical 
faculties shall have completed the course of secondary studies and 
shall have obtained the bachelor’s degree. This requirement is main- 
tained in the case of all foreign students who wish to practice medi- 
cine in France. 

In addition to the preparatory year of study in the faculty of 
sciences leading to the special certificate in physics, chemistry, and 
natural sciences (the P. C. N.), the student of medicine must com- 
plete the full five-year course. Four years of the course must be 
passed at the seat of the faculty in which the student is inscribed ; 
the fifth year may be passed, with the authorization of the faculty, 
in a medical school chosen by the student, either in France or in a 
foreign country. 

The course of study for each year is nine months in duration. 

Every student is required to assist at the appointed clinics and to 
make up the full hospital term. A record of each student’s attend- 
ances (livret scolaire) will be kept, and this record must be forwarded 
to the examining boards for consideration in determining the stand- 
ing of the student in the examinations appointed at the several stages 
of the course, and in the final examination for the diploma. 

The course of study is extended to include the subjects whose pre- 
vious omission has been noted. 

The examinations, according to the report of the commission, 
were the weakest part of the former organization. One of the prin- 
cipal points of criticism is the frequency of the examinations. They 
occurred at intervals throughout each year, and at times when no 
account could be taken of the laboratory and other practical works 
in which the student was expected to bear a part; moreovér, the 
arrangement encouraged the habit of hasty preparation by a process 
of cramming. 

Under the new provisions close relation is maintained between the 
courses of study and the examinations by which they are necessarily 
controlled. The examination at the end of the year is reestablished ; 
this becomes, then, the occasion for a methodical review and a sifting 
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of the studies pursued. Laboratory and other practical exercises are 
made obligatory parts of the examinations. 

For the multiple examinations allowed each year under the old 
system two annual periods of examination are now appointed; one 
in July, the other in October. With the exception of the clinical 
examinations, no individual or collective examinations are allowed 
at other times. . 

These provisions are intended to insure regular attendance and 
serious application on the part of the student, and to relieve the 
professors who are appointed on the examination boards from the 
constant interruption of their professional duties. 

The course of medical instruction prescribed by the decree com- 
prises, (1) under the head of theoretic instruction, the biologic 
sciences; (2) subjects pertaining strictly to medicine and medical 
practice; and (3) pathology, general and special. The theoretic in- 
struction is completed by laboratory exercises, practical demonstra- 
tions, and clinics.“ 

The report of the commission on medical studies naturally makes 
no allusion to administrative questions, as these were not included in 
the instructions to that body. The situation of the medical faculties 
in this respect, however, is a subject of earnest discussion outside 
administrative circles. The peculiarities of the system and its effect 
upon the development of medical instruction were set forth in an ad- 
dress to the minister of public instruction—unanimously adopted by 
the council of the Paris faculty of medicine during the current year— 
proposing for this faculty a special régime that shall free it from 
external interference. 


THE PARIS FACULTY ON ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 


The council of the Paris faculty of medicine considers it a duty to make 
known the actual situation of that body. 

It is the conviction of the council that this situation tends to produce and to 
aggravate the ever-increasing agitations which have so greatly disturbed the 
entire medical fraternity. 

In order that the condition should be understood, it is necessary to recall 
briefly the changes which have taken place in higher education during the last 
twenty years, and which have modified, more or less, the activities of the 
faculties of medicine and lessened their vital force. 

In 1888 the corps of general inspectors of higher education was suppressed 
by a vote of the Chamber of Deputies. But by a decree of April 20, 1888, the 
minister of public instruction was authorized to commit the inspection of the 
state faculties, from time to time, to members of the consultative committee of 
public instruction, section of higher education. 

It appears that for a number of years the minister has not provided for this 
service of temporary inspection. He has therefore depended for information 
as to the needs and desires of the faculties of medicine, solely upon the rectors. 


«or the full text of the decree of January 11, see Bulletin Administratif, 1909, No. 
1860 (Jan. 16), pp. 37-53. ; 
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In 1896 the universities (formerly isolated faculties) were constituted; the 
decree of July 21, 1897, instituted the councils of the universities. 

Attention is called to the following articles of this decree: 

“Art. 5. Under the authority of the minister of public instruction the rector 
presents (to the council) matters relative to the university and confirms the 
decisions of the council. 

“Art. 6. Under the authority of the rector the deans or directors attend to 
the execution of the decisions of the council in respect to matters pertaining 
to the faculties and schools of the university. 

“The council decides: 

“(a) Upon the regulation of independent courses of instruction. 

*(6) Upon the organization and regulation of courses, lectures, and practical 
exercises common to several faeulties. 

“(c) Upon the general organization of courses, lectures, and practical exer- 
cises arranged annually by the faculties and schools of the university. 

“The general table of courses of instruction, lectures, and practical exer- 
cises is issued annually by the council in the month of July. It comprises the 
subjects necessary for obtaining the degrees conferred by the State. 

“ArT. 12. Hvery member of the council has the right to express his opinions 
upon questions pertaining to higher education.” 

The council of the faculties of medicine has only the right to express 
opinions or wishes. These opinions are transmitted by the dean of the faculty 
to the rector of the university, who transmits them to the university council; 
the latter in turn transmits them to the ministry. Here they are given over 
either to the consultative committee of public instruction, or to the permanent 
section of the superior council of public instruction, to be finally brought 
before the superior council itself. 

The constitution of these intermediaries—council of the university, con- 
sultative committee, permanent section, superior council of public instruction— 
presents the following features: 

The council of the university comprises: 

1. The rector of the academy (or university), president of the council. 

2. The deans of the faculties and the director of the higher school of pharmacy. 

3. Two delegates from each’ faculty or school, elected for three years by the 
entire faculty or school from the body of full professors. 

In accordance with this decree the council of the University of Paris com- 
prises 18 members, of whom 38 only are medical men, the great majority, 15, 
are not. 

The consultative committee, section of medicine, with the rector and the 
director of higher education, comprises only 2 medical men, but all are 
appointed by the minister. 

The permanent section comprises 15 members, 18 not belonging to the medical 
profession, 2 graduates in medicine. One of the physicians is elected by the 
faculties, the other is appointed by the minister. 

The superior council of public instruction comprises 53 members; of these 50 
are nonmedical men, 3 belong to the profession. 

Of the 3 physicians, 2 are elected by the faculties, the other is appointed 
by the minister. 

The numbers above given show what a small proportion of members, compe- 
tent from the medical standpoint, are included in the different bodies in which 
the wishes and opinions of the faculties of medicine are considered. 

Under these conditions, you will see, Mr. Minister, that the fate of the wishes 
of the faculties depends actually upon two competent men. As a consequence, 
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the faculties of medicine have virtually no voice in the administration of th 
affairs. 

The assimilation of the faculties of medicine to the other faculties 2 
mistake. " 

The council of the faculty of medicine of Paris urges, therefore, the creatio 
of a permanent committee, essentially medical, composed in equal numbe 5 0 
members appointed by the minister and of members elected by all the aqui ; 
and schools of medicine. ; 

This committee should be charged to address directly to the minister af fe 
examination, all the considerations of interest to medical education, and t 
inform him as to the needs and desires of the faculties and schools of medicine. 


The system of administration is the same for all faculties, hene 
the above address sets forth a cause of complaint common to all. 


4Cited from L’Enseignement Secondaire, January 15, 1909, pp. 32-33. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1908 
contains, in Chapter VIII, entitled “ Education in Central Europe,” 
the results of the latest quinquennial census of the lower schools in 
Prussia, giving, besides the statistics of 1906, those of 1901 and 1896 
to afford opportunities for comparison. In the present chapter the 
school expenditures of the Empire of Germany,are shown in com- 
parison with other expenditures of the 26 States (see pp. 446-448). 

The number of public elementary schools in Germany was 61,198, 
attended by 9,779,356 pupils, or 94 per cent of all children of school 
_ age (6 to 14), leaving 6 per cent in all other schools, private and sec- 
ondary, including home training. Since 1901 the daily attendance 
shows an increase of 9.1 per cent. During the same period the num- 
ber of men teachers increased 10.6 per cent, that of women teachers 
30.5 per cent. The annual average cost per pupil in public elementary 
schools increased from $11.20 in 1901 to $12.86 in 1906. The average 
number of pupils to each teacher was 58 in 1906, some having as high 
as 85 pupils in rural ungraded schools, others as low as 33. 

While in legislative bodies in central Europe efforts are made to 
place public education upon a legal basis where hitherto it had 
rested merely upon ministerial regulations (see pp. 449-452), and 
local authorities and enlightened leaders try to modernize the schools 
by changing them from institutions for the acquisition of knowledge 
to places in which knowledge is applied and work is taught (see pp. 
455-461), experimental psychology, as a practical science, comes to the 
aid of teachers by showing them how to change the method of teach- 
ing so as to save the time and strength of both pupils and teachers 
(see pp. 469-471). 445 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURE OF THE DIFFERENT GERMAN STATES — 
COMPARED WITH THEIR ENTIRE EXPENDITURE. 
In the following tables the sums which are stated to be expendi 
for schools represent only the State’s quota for schools; neither 
imperial (or federal) nor local expenditures are included. 
It is difficult to place side by side, for the purpose of comparison, 
the expenditures for public education in the 26 German States, and 
those for various other purposes for which the different legislatures 
make annual appropriations. The difficulty arises partly from the 
fact that the governmental departments are not delimited alike in 
their activities; partly from the fact that the departments in German 
state governments are credited with large incomes from the admin- 
istration of railroads, forests, mines, public lands, navigation and 
harbors, postal affairs, telegraphs and telephones, insurance and old- 
age pensions, and numerous other state activities, the balance sheets 
of which have a credit as well as a debit side. Also the payment of 
interest on state debts, payments made to the imperial treasury for 
the support of the Empire and its army and navy, and other things 
have to be considereck All such expenditures should be deducted to - 
find a true basis of comparison of the outlay for schools with that 
for other purely state purposes, such as interior administration, 
church, science, justice, and finance, as well as the outlay for exterior 
affairs, i. e., the State’s relations to the Empire, to its sister States, 
and to other countries. (We need to bear in mind that some German 
States maintain their own embassies, or legations, in Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, and other capitals.) ; 
Such a careful analysis has been attempted by the Imperial 
Statistical Bureau in Berlin (see “ Vierteljahrsheft zur Statistik des 
deutschen Reichs,” 1908), with the following results: “a 


Summary of expenditures of the different States of Germany in 1907. . 


Current Extraordi- 


Budget for 1907—Departments. expend- nary expend- 
itures. itures. 

Exterior affairs:23 wsce. worst - epee od oop eiea nee bere ea eueee soca $11, 890, 980 $25, 228 
anterior administration... --- <2. scaseec “snes at eee aieemis oe een eee eee 134, 283, 170 12, 380, 141 
Chureh, science,and:schogls.... 3..<.22 128-8 a. goby |= epee meee at tee ee ee 89,961,715 1, 384, 565 
JUStICE cn oe Pees eeoe mee cas onc oa he cae os eae eather ors Seminar mae eee earns 58, 751, 728 904, 567 
HMinancos ¢ ....04 Dqeeth oo gS. «coca phe ts cae. Oia an oo see eee eei ee seme tee 86, 333, 072 1,097, 489 
Totals his de a cgegaa: 55h 5 - secu d cose aoe eet ee eae ess 381, 220, 665 15,791, 990 


According to the foregoing table, the current expenditures for 
church, science, and schools amount to 23.6 per cent of the sum total, 
while the extraordinary expenses for the same purposes amount to 
8.6 per cent. In the publication quoted, the sums spent for elementary 
schools exclusively are stated for 1906 (the latest school census) 
for the separate States. (See table below.) The total is a little © 
less than $30,000,000, or about one-third of what is appropriated for 
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all three purposes—church, science, and schools. If the local (munici- 
pal) expenditures were added in, the sum for elementary schools 
would be $125,000,000. This sum would not include continuation, 
vocational, and technical schools, for such institutions do not belong 
to the administration of the minister of worship, medical affairs, 
and public education, but to that of the minister of commerce and 
industry. 

A minute comparison, of course, is impossible, for the per cent of 
the State’s quota is not the same for the various departments; but 
the following table, which gives the sums expended for all pur- 
poses (column 3), then for churches and schools separately (columns 
4 and 5), and lastly for the lower schools alone (column 6), enables 
us to see what vast sums are expended for the support of churches, 
and how these sums compare with those spent for education. Col- 
umn 5 includes what is spent for the support of secondary and higher 
institutions of learning, also for institutions of scientific investiga- 
tion, hygienic affairs, and art academies and collections; in fact, for 
all institutions tending to increase knowledge, offering a higher ap- 
preciation of life, and securing comfort and health, i. e., all institu- 
tions over which the minister of worship, medical affairs, and public 
education holds sway. 


Current expenditures of the different German States in 1907. 


Current expenditure. 


Population 
States. in 1905 
c For all pur- For For all For elemen- 

poses. churches. schools. tary schools. 4 

SS 6 pap fehl eRe 37, 293, 324 | $223, 576,129 | $5,986,795 | $41,845,303 $19, 595, 964 
Peeranineerreee ee eo okt 6,524,372 | 36,821,789 | 2,361,603 | 56,570,918 4,373, 964 
Vag 2 a 4,508, 601 22, 959, 122 825, 995 5, 433, 588 2, 473, 058 
UDR 2,302,179 14, 932, 239 ¢ 4,097, 813 1, 269, 254 
Gti a 0 ee a 2,010, 728 14, 187, 965 257,159 3, 136, 650 1, 064, 336 
OS kk AA Se ee 1, 209, 175 8, 095, 594 115, 002 1, 877,891 687, 344 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin..........-..-.- 625, 045 2, 942, 822 65, 164 346, 599 59, 024 
6h GC ee 388, 095 2, 483, 982 141, 658 389, 320 280, 840 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz..............--- 103, 451 686, 630 22, 372 18, 518 90, 202 
MMIC DUES ccntetes <ceic 26s -=2 2-2 ~'ss-- 438, 856 2, 247, 672 25, 847 414, 477 270, 606 
MMIRIN WIE Beer Soc. cs cece cee sc cee = 485, 958 2,870, 137 112, 598 511, 819 283, 696 
Paxe-Meiningen .........-..-...--..6. 268, 916 1, 276, 418 49,980 217, 008 164, 220 
Mame-Amlenpure.........------.---5.- 206, 508 942, 694 45, 220 190, 709 78, 540 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha..........-..----- 242, 432 1, 188, 382 62, 356 314, 755 133, 994 
| Ee a je DO Sea ee 328, 029 2, 282, 872 153,915 d 948, 168 684, 488 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen....-.-..- 85, 152 477, 952 30, 535 86, 037 41, 650 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.......-..-- 96, 835 472,168 25, 157 70, 690 44, 506 
OOS es 59, 127 233, 240 6, 902 48, 980 26, 180 
ReGMpe BENIGN NOs. .\- 22. . 22 e ales bom 70, 603 226, 838 10,710 25, 847 12,138 
PpemissrsuiiGr 1ine...-....----.------- 144, 584 440, 348 19, 659 130, 662 97, 580 
Schaumburg-Lippe...........-..-..- 44, 992 171, 646 119 38, 294 16, 184 
Eo 145, 577 666, 352 30, 654 275, 477 136, 850 
PROMO eee are 5 = tals 2s oomn oo oo a sisis 105, 857 1,753, 517 21,230 492, 065 201, 348 
hie es SS a eA nee 263, 440 5, 083, 656 ) 922, 965 479, 332 
BPMN ow cowie 903 swine 2 ss\ elem one 874, 878 23, 643, 269 5,355 4,142, 366 2, 297, 652 


isane-Lorraino..............-...-2+- 1,814,564 | 10,546,232 | 921,155 | 1,807,729 725, 900 


@ According to school census of 1906. 

>This sum includes erection of buildings. 

¢ Expenditures for churches and schools are not stated separately in Wurttemberg. 

4The great outlay of the State of Anhalt is explained by the fact that the lower schools 
in Anhalt are supported by the State exclusively, there being no local taxation for schools. 

e The exceptionally high expenditures in the free cities is explained by the fact that they 
include local taxation, these free cities being cities and also States of the Empire. 

f Bremen does not support churches. 
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There are great differences in the proportionate outlay for churches 
and schools in the German States, as is seen from the foregoing table. 
Thus, for instance, Prussia, as a State, pays for the lower schools 
about one-half the sum spent for all kinds of educational institutions; 
Bavaria pays more than two-thirds for lower schools; Baden only 
one-third; Hesse not much more; Mecklenburg-Schwerin only one- 
sixth. The expenditures for churches amount to not quite one-third 
of the sum the state government spent for elementary schools in Prus- 
sia; in Bavaria the proportion is more than one-half; in Hesse one- 
sixth; in Mecklenburg-Schwerin it is higher than that for the lower 
schools. The State and city of Bremen pay nothing for churches; 
Hamburg a very small sum. In Alsace-Lorraine the amount paid 
for the support of churches is very high, because, according to local 
French laws still in force, clergymen and all clerical officers are paid 
by the State. | 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN AUSTRIA. 


The Oesterreichische Schulbote (Vienna) published in October, 
1908, a detailed statement of the state expenditures for elementary 
schools in Cisleithania (Austria proper—that is, without Hungary). 
The total state expenditures for the year 1906 for education of all 
kinds, elementary, secondary, higher, and special, so far as the insti- 
tutions are subject to governmental supervision, amounted to 
279,582,000 crowns, or $56,755,146. This does not include many pri- © 
vate schools, nor many special vocational schools established and — 
maintained by private endowments or communal initiative. The 
population of Austria proper being, according to the census of 1905, 
27,238,053, the per capita of population, therefore, was $2.09. The 
total amount spent for elementary schools alone was 121,058,000 
crowns, or $24,574,774; hence a per capita of $0.90. The various — 
States, or crown lands, participated in this as follows: 


Crowns.¢ Crowns. 

Bohemia = etme so. ees 0515.726,.000)|, Pirole= = 2272 eee 2, 165, 000 | 
Mora Via aie. aes 1 8864:0007 |) Oatinthia ta sae eee 1, 675, 000 
Galiets, ceases +22 ous 14, 463, 000. |. Cammolia-- ~~ > Sane 1, 294, 000 — 
AVG Ceri aes Yl (CGH Hey) Lak ae ae) OOO |a Dalmatia eee ee 1, 265, 000 
Lower Austtiq 2b. -ees 10; 6120004 Salzburge2e-S* a2 1, 113, 000 
Styria 2 ee ee ee 6,162,000" | "Trieste aS ae 1, 063, 000 — 
Silesian 22 eye re ee 3,130, 0005!" Gorz-Gradiskas:. = ae . 671, 000 
Upper Austria 2204.2 22. 8. 188e0009) Tstri¢vt..4.2..6ek a ee 669, 000 — 
Biukowinss-._0- eee 2. bards OOO 1 Ee ViOTaT DOES sansa ee eee 594, 000 — 


This list does not include Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina. The first two belong to Hungary, the latter two are new 
accessions. 


“A crown is worth 20.3 cents. > These sums do not include local taxation. 
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The state expenditures per capita of the population for elementary 
schools in these States is shown in the following list: 


ee ee $1: 45°) Upper Austria’. tte & ee et $0. 66 
i Py OES PRSo 4 DUKOWINAS! LOR ne tee ae . 55 
Moravia —______ Se == a yin: Gorz-Gradiska<.8 } 25 jae 252 
Lower Austria, including ienid 17 AG) Gr) ae a ae ae -, 44 
SE EN See eee 90 | Carnolia ____ ae Es Se ie . 438 
ferieste—— 83 Best tao Stet itil load WG) eg Fee. atten oat phe Hayate oH 
ee reese eee 78) | Galicia 2. aging BO del Re al Ge 
Carinthia ______ EO Se eee iDalmatiats: abs EE TEESISES G28 
a ae . 03 


The following table gives the number of elementary teachers and 
_ the number of inhabitants to each teacher: 


er 
teacher. 


A 52 Sa ee Se Re ee oe: os eee ee 23,510 278 
ee ee eer re te fueron: re thie ge Ac ett ore iied 11, 903 645 
Memeremn ss as ATOMIC ITS. VION TI) 32.21. aya. 2s) nim ne oo oon 2-52 5 Sow net woos fandscasen's 10, 695 295 
9 au Sos Sci ESS RSS SRS = a rm eee Al op en he PC eg 8,951 286 
ICI eee Se Rie a> RE SO Se ge 2,759 342 
00 ELA SITES <i sc Paget ag eal ee le laa tale Sere Dial 9 ete ees Se ae a 1,997 414 

ce Sy SERRE ORT hl Se eran at ees ee ee 1,559 362 
(OL be cain nec Sacto Sap es sia Sk eee eee I Medh teae etic ia l 3,136 445 
Sosa D8 eS ES ee eee Pe en ee Pree, See ee eee 1,324 678 
POUL gst non sree Se LG SS ECS MRS PALATE Se oe ee 1, 056 353 
Oo is. US SR ee ee er ns ee ne 753 683 
SeerceLe aeeE mM Snes er eek | SN ey, Oras oe te eae th te wee week eee 710 863 
ESS Ge ES es Se re et a ier anon eee te eit er ce = 654 310 
iby LSAT alan ih a ple Sas, Ral Fa al il ge Ras Se A IE rae AE a On ea 489 493 
EN guy 22S EE ee ee ote at ee een ea eee See eee Se 442 309 
a errs octet tae a eae ES te ere lel Sra eg 2s Co RB lS 434 831 
OSS liga oe ee oe a en Se ce ae 0 Ae re a 348 548 


The total number of elementary teachers was 69,555. This does 
not include teachers of private schools nor those of Aon classes 
in secondary schools, nor does it include several States or crown lands 
mentioned at the foot of the first table. It is only the teachers under 
governmental supervision of the States or crown lands mentioned 
which are included in the total of 69,555; the number of teachers, 
with all the additions indicated, would be 91 9808. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN CERTAIN GERMAN STATES. 


The legislature of the State of Oldenburg (population 438,856 in 
1905) has been discussing a bill concerning the state school system, 
during the winter session of 1908-9, which proposes to place the 
administration and superior supervision of educational institutions, 
except continuation and vocational schools, in the hands of the grand 
ducal ministers of education—that is, into the hands of the Prot- 
estant government bureau at the city of Oldenburg and the Catholic 
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school commission at Vechta. According to the bill, the use of new 
text or school books for religious education shall be permitted only 
if these two authorities sanction their introduction. The local ad- 
ministration of elementary schools is given over to the local boards, 
which consist of the mayor, the parish pastor, the school principal, 
and from two to four elected citizens serving for six years. 

Direct professional supervision is provided for, but the religious 
instruction is supervised by the parish pastor or priest, and the 
maximum number of pupils allowed is 70 to a teacher. This does 
not prescribe that there shall be 70 pupils in each class room, but 
it means that if the number of children enrolled in any district 
exceeds 70, there shall be made provision for an additional school- 
room at once. The bill provides for better salaries for teachers— 
i. e., from $300 to $600 for principals, with a suitable dwelling and 
garden land, or indemnity for rent amounting to about 20 per cent 
of the salary, and a local addition of $40 per year for a number of 
years. For class teachers the salary is fixed at from $250 to $540, 
plus 20 per cent rent indemnity and a certain number of annual 
increases of $35 each. 

All ancient, private, and semiprivate endowments are definitely - 
handed over to the civil community, which takes upon itself the 
maintenance of the schools in connection with the state government, 
which latter derives its moral and legal right to supervision and 
direction through its quota to the school support. Local school 
supervision by religious bodies, through clergymen, is done away 
with, except so far as lessons in denominational religion in prepara- 
tion for church confirmation are concerned. This division of the 
duties of school supervision and general management seems to be 
the final solution in German States of the vexing question whether 
school supervision shall be conducted by the clergy or by professional 
- teachers. 

The State of Wurttemberg (population 2,302,179) also is pre- 
paring a new school law. So far as religion is concerned, the legis- 
lature follows the principle for which all German States, including 
Prussia, have declared, namely, that of separate schools for Cath- 
olics and Protestants, as well as for Jews in cities where enough 
Jewish children are found to open a separate school. The subjects 
of the course of study for elementary schools (so-called Volks- 
schulen) are determined by the bill. History, geography, nature 
study, and gymnastics for boys, branches which hitherto rested on 
ministerial decrees only, now receive statutory sanction as obligatory 
subjects; elementary geography, drawing, and handiwork for girls 
also become obligatory. As optional studies are named manual 
training for boys, accompanied by “ working drawings,” and gym- 
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nastics and domestic economy (housekeeping, including cooking) for 
girls. 

From this it is apparent that the course is being enriched. The 
bill recognizes intermediate schools (Mittelschulen), the characteristic 
of which is instruction in a modern foreign language, and auxiliary 
schools (Hilfsschulen) for abnormal or weak-minded children. It is 
left to the authorities of the school districts to establish such schools 
or not, and it is left to the parents to decide whether they will make 
use of them for their children. Another paragraph of the bill is 
significant. It bestows upon the communities the right to extend the 
compulsory attendance act to the beginning of the sixteenth year of 
life. This is done to keep boys and girls under observation in 
vocational schools during the age of adolescence and apprenticeship. 

Like Oldenburg, the State of Wurttemberg reduces the maximum 
number of pupils per teacher. It was formerly 90; it will be 70 if 
the bill becomes a law. Imperial statistics for 1906 show that in 
Prussia the average number of pupils per teacher was 60, in Bavaria 
58, in Saxony 61, in Wurttemberg 57, in Baden 64, in Hesse 57. 

The minister of public instruction of Wurttemberg submitted to the 
legislature also another school bill, which deals with the reform of the 
professional training of teachers. The normal-school course is pro- 
longed to six years, and the instruction given is to be greatly improved 
and deepened. It is proposed to devote the sixth year to more 
language and literature, to a more extensive study of pedagogy 
through practice in the model school, and to the study of methods 
of child study and self-activity. The normal-school course will 
thereby receive an extension, such as can be found in Saxony, in the 
three free cities, and in the western provinces of Prussia. 

The Kingdom of Saxony (population 4,508,601) also contemplates 
a revision of its school law, and a bill is being prepared by the govern- 
ment to be laid before the legislature early in 1909. Smaller states, 
like Saxe-Weimar (population 388,095) and others, have already 
revised their school laws, and everywhere in Germany, either by 
statute or by decree, changes are made which are intended to improve 
the education of the people, though these changes involve heavier 
burdens of expenditure for communities and the State. 

In Switzerland (which is mentioned in this connection merely to 
indicate that the democratic form of government succeeds in solv- 
ing school problems in a more radical way) the question of sectarian 
instruction in school has been settled by the constitution, namely: 
Each child, as it enters school, brings a statement signed by father 
or guardian, which determines whether or not the child is to receive 

religious instruction; if so, whether Catholic or Protestant. At 
stated hours during the week the parish pastor or priest comes to 
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the school and gives the lessons, while the teacher is freed from teach- 
ing religion. In all other branches the schools are common schools, - 
pupils of all denominations sitting side by side. The Swiss seem to 
be very well satisfied with this solution; at any rate clergymen of all 
denominations meet on common ground, and difficulties arising from — 
lack of harmony between teachers and clergymen have entirely 
ceased to agitate the communities. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN PRUSSIA. 


The final result of the deliberations in the lower house of the 
Prussian legislature, concerning the remuneration of teachers in the 
lower schools, though it does not come up to the expectations of the 
teachers, is after all quite a step forward. The minimum salary for 
men class teachers (that is, at the beginning of their careers) is to 
be 1,400 marks (about $333), for women class teachers 1,200 marks 
($286). There are two annual increases of 200 marks, then two of 
250 marks, and after that five of 200 marks, making a total increase 
of 1,900 marks ($452), and a total salary of 3,300 marks ($785.50) 
for men after nine years of service; the increases for women make a 
total salary of 2,450 marks ($582). 

To these sums must be added 700 marks ($166.60) for rectors or 
principals of fully graded schools, 200 marks ($47.60) for principals 
of schools of four to five grades, and 100 marks ($23.80) for teachers 
of ungraded schools. There should be added, also, reimbursements 
for rent in cases where the schoolhouse contains no suitable dwelling 
accommodations for the teachers. This indemnity amounts to 800 
marks ($190.40) in cities of the first class, 650 marks ($154.70) in 
cities of the second class, 540 marks ($128.50) in cities of the third 
class, 450 marks ($107.10) in cities of the fourth class, and 330 marks 
($78.50) in cities of the fifth class. 

A man teacher may therefore get $785.50, plus $166.60, plus 
$190.40, or a total of $1,142.50 a year, during the last five, ten, or 
fifteen years of his service, and retire as principal on a pension of 
75 per cent of his last year’s salary, which is $856.80. In Germany, 
where the purchasing power of money is far greater than here, these 
sums are considered not only a great improvement over salaries and 
pensions of former years, but quite an adequate income. 

The teachers are gratified to hear that a paragraph in the new law 
specifically states that in computing a teacher’s pension these rent 
indemnities shall be considered integral parts of the salaries, which 
in many cases was not done formerly. This, of course, increases the 
pensions considerably, and since the State alone pays the pensions, 
the increases are secure from local favor or disfavor. 
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Teachers all over Germany look hopefully toward Prussia, as a 
law of this kind will act as an example for other States of the Empire. 
That this is desirable may be seen from the following comparative 
table, which gives the salaries for elementary school teachers in the 
four largest States of Germany. The salaries mentioned do not in- 
clude indemnity for rent, nor extra pay for principals; they include 
only the cash pay of class teachers. 


Salaries paid elementary teachers (men) in certain States of Germany. 


Salary. 
Year of life. 
Prussia. | Bavaria. | Saxony. Bhat 
RRC Monee ne Se wi ninins Ksinclcioinines dmasisneesee sese $333.20 | $321.30 | $357.00 $302. 20 
ESSE ad 3 See es ee Se he) 5 Sees be Re eg a 595. 00 499. 80 595. 00 445. 00 
eae a ete a nin a eS inre ayeim ae oie icieiiaminys an 737.80 618. 80 714.00 540. 25 
Fifty-first ........ $30 3 PECGR CEC SIGS oe coh eee Soe $24 785. 60 618. 80 714. 00 540. 25 
a NTS 28 3 50 SR RS ee ae ce 785. 50 666. 40 714. 00 587. 86 


The sums in italics are the highest salaries obtainable by class 
_ teachers. 
The House of Lords in Prussia has adopted the schedule of the 
lower house with slight amendments. 


NEW MINISTERIAL REGULATIONS CONCERNING INSTRUCTION IN 
PRUSSIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Prussian minister of public instruction, Doctor Holle, issued 
in 1908 new regulations concerning the manner in which elementary 
instruction is to be given. They are based on the course of study 
adopted in 1872, do not go into the minutiz, demand nothing new, but 
in a general way point out in what way time and labor may be saved, 
and they infuse, so to speak, a new spirit into matter and method of 
the schools. Since the regulations are addressed to the supervisory 
authorities, it stands to reason that they will urge the teachers to 
change their customary methods to conform their work to the min- 
ister’s order. 

The old maxim, “ Through self-activity to self-dependence,” is 
especially emphasized by the minister. He orders more attention to 
be paid to self-activity on the part of the pupils, independent action 
in form of reciting, measuring, computing, framing rules of their 
own, and choosing their own mode in writing down what has been 
learned. Everywhere through the new regulations is observable the 
strong desire to kill mechanism, routine, and Procrustean procedure 
of any kind. Hitherto, says the order, the teachers used the Socratic 
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method of questioning and answering orally too exclusively. They 
guided the children too much, and thus prevented spontaneity. 

He wants the teachers to let the pupils have more liberty to use 
their own words, orally and in writing. This has been the weakest 
point in German schools. The method in use creates cognitions well — 
enough, transmits knowledge, but it fails to awaken spontaneity and — 
clear judgment, nor does it set in action the child’s individual powers. — 
By giving the pupils much freedom to select their own form of ex- 
pression, they will acquire the power to apply in practice whatever 
knowledge they have gained. Doctor Kuypers, in his comparison of — 
German and American school methods, touches upon the fact that 
in American schools less guidance and more self-action is found. — 
This produces the power to help one’s self and to judge for one’s self. 

The new order also urges the teachers to make their pupils ac- 
quainted with home and its environments; plants, animals, minerals 
of the neighborhood should be learned by bringing the natural 
objects into class or by taking the class on little excursions into the 
country. Lessons in the open air are recommended, in school gardens — 
and during walks through the parks and the woods. Again, self- — 
activity is urged by advising the beginning of collections of natural 
objects brought to school by the pupils. 

With reference to the criticism that the schools had too great a 
variety of subjects and that too much matter was prescribed to be 
memorized, as, for instance, a large number of hymns, Bible verses, 
and the whole of the catechism, the new order relieves the school by 
restricting the amount; and, as to grammatical matter, the minister 
seems to think that the lower schools have hitherto tried in vain to 
stem the tide of dialectic speech, and hence he suggests less dry gram- 
mar and more live speech. 

For arithmetic he orders that the excessive work in common frac- 
tions be curtailed as “ unnecessary.” The practical demands of life 
should determine the matter to be gone over in arithmetic, and in 
calling the pupils to frame and solve problems consideration should 
be paid to actual conditions of life. In the upper grades the chief 
object in arithmetic is to make children solve problems by means of 
their own methods, not merely by conventional methods; further- 
more, rules should not be dictated, but discovered. Self-thinking, 
self-acting are recommended by the minister for no branch more than 
for arithmetic and mensuration. He suggests to save time by drop- — 
ping the senseless practice of dealing mechanically with large sums, 
with arbitrary measures, and especially the practice of juggling with 
large common fractions. 

History, which has always been an important branch in the lower 
schools of Germany, both native and foreign, is curtailed in the fol- 
lowing words: “In lessons in history presentations from ancient 


times and the middle ages shall be restricted to a few of the most 
important biographies.” With regard to religious instruction the 
minister says: “ Lifeless (geistloses) memorizing shall not be toler- 
ated, and in matters which require memorizing an overcharge of the 
memory must be avoided.” 

In all these branches time may be saved which may be utilized 
in more frequent reviews of important matters, especially in history, 
geography, and practical arithmetic. Time saved may also be used 
in applying modern matters and methods, such as nature study, bio- 
logical work, physiology, and hygiene. “ Quite in harmony with the 
demands of the present time,” says the minister, “‘ Germany’s colonies, 
her world-wide commerce, and modern modes of transportation be- 
tween the chief commercial centers should be given consideration. 
In instruction in history it is not the exterior development of the 
country’s power so much as the internal development of the organiza- 
tions whose aims are the social welfare of the people, which should be 
discussed.” 

The minister shows in this new order that he is cognizant of the 
numerous criticisms to which the German public schools have been 
subjected by men and women who have visited foreign countries, 
especially those who came to study the American schools during the 
St. Louis Exposition, including Doctor Pabst, of Leipzig, Doctor 
Kuypers, of Cologne, Councilor Dunker, of Berlin, and many others, 
who frankly pointed out the weak spots in the German schools. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE A SCHOOL FOR WORK. 


[Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, superintendent of schools in Munich, in an address con- 
tributes to the problem of changing the character of popular education, so that it may 
better prepare for industrial pursuits than hitherto, a solution which finds great approval 

all over the German Empire. That solution is in fact an adaptation of an American ideal 
of public-school education, carried into effect in many cities of this country. Doctor 
Kerschensteiner delivered his address on the occasion of the Pestalozzi celebration in 
Zurich, Switzerland, a circumstance which gives evidence of the close contact of German 
and Swiss currents of educational thought. The Pidagogische Blatter, in which the 
following abstract of his address appeared (No. 3, 1908), says: ‘‘ We have had frequent 
occasion to refer with approval to Doctor Kerschensteiner’s efforts to change the present 
school, which deals only with words and confines itself to the transmission of book 
knowledge, to a school that sets free the productive energies of the pupils. The dis- 
tinguishing features of his Zurich address are, on the one hand, the excellent logical 
basis of his demand, and, on the other hand, the information he furnishes as to what has 
already been done at Munich in order to carry out the idea.’’] 


During the period of elementary school age, as in his previous 
childhood years, the pupil is by no means disposed merely to listen, 
and passively to take in the knowledge of others. On the contrary, 
the years of childhood, up to the age of puberty, are usually dis- 
tinguished by lively activity. The tendencies of the human being at 
this period are toward work, occupation, doing, testing, experiment- 
ing, personal experience, in order to learn incessantly through the 
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medium of actuality. The whole untiring play life of the child is 
the direct outcome of a natural, instinctive tendency toward the 
development of the mental and physical powers under the influence ~ 
of vital experiences of every kind. Especially where children are 
not cooped up within the sepulchral walls of a large city, they are all 
initiative. They discover ever new fields for the indulgence of their — 
desire for occupation, and forget all the world in its exercise. Ninety 
per cent of the boys and girls, in spite of every effort of book educa- 
tion, prefer by far any practical occupation to silent abstract thought 
and reflection. With them the saying, practice is better than theory— 
Probiren geht tiber Studiren—still retains its full value. Only when 
other people’s knowledge contributes to success in their efforts do they 
prick up their ears to listen; then they devour even books, and not — 
story books alone. In the workshop and in the kitchen, in the garden 
and in the field, in the stable and in the fishing boat, they are ever 
ready to work. There they find their richest field for learning. There 
they find the thousand things which their developing intellect eagerly 
seizes; there hundreds of accomplishments are developed and appre- 
hended by the unconscious muscular sense; there they feel, above all, 
the pulsations of social life in their own activities. There they be- 
come conscious of the relations which community life establishes be- 
tween persons, and of the dependence of the smaller upon the greater, 
as well as of the greater upon the smaller ; there they learn to help and 
to welcome their own folks and the stranger, to comfort the sad, to 
feed the hungry, to sustain the weary, to encourage the despondent, 
and, just as in their plays, to strive together, to organize for common 
effort, and to subordinate themselves willingly. 

And now the school opens its doors. Gone is every occupation that 
had engaged the whole child; gone are all the actualities of home, 
of workshop, of kitchen, of stable, of garden, of field. Gone is all 
digging, building, making, every productive activity—gone the whole ~ 
world of the child. A new, strange world with a hundred riddles 
and incomprehensible demands and purposes stands before him. In- 
stead of the sand pile, the building blocks, the scissors, the hammer, 
the whip—slate, pencil, primer, ruler; instead of merry chatting and ~ 
romancing—silence and listening; instead of the free range of 
thought in the outer world—strict attention and holding the mind in 
fixed direction; instead of discovering, trying, experimenting, mak- 
ing—imitation; instead of merry bustle in road and street—sitting 
still and holding fast; instead of common enterprise under freely 
chosen leaders—solitary, prescribed tasks; instead of helping the 
weak neighbor—deliberate isolation that he may not copy. Is it 
surprising if the little ones at first stand aghast and feel lost, if they 
become reticent instead of open minded, if their thoughts roam far 
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away beyond the four walls of the schoolroom in spite of the best 
intentions, in spite of admonitions and punishments? 

Fortunately, in most instances, a gentle-hearted teacher watches 
over them, and catches the shy birds with love and kindness, removes 
from their way the big stones that hinder them in their progress on 
the new and unaccustomed road to knowledge. And the millstones 
of systematic method grind the hard grains of strange and uninter- 
esting knowledge into flour and pulp, so that even the weakest may 
absorb the new food. Gradually most of the children become accus- 
tomed to the new island of knowledge, to which they paddle twice 
a day from the continent of their natural sphere of experience, but 
to which they know not how to build a bridge. Nay, more—they 
become accustomed to their methods of work and learn to like them. 
Instead of consorting with actual things, they learn to deal with their 
shadows; the place of the world of experience is occupied by book 
knowledge, with the wreaths of honor that the school bestows upon it; 
the place of the former bold spirit of enterprise in treading unbeaten 
paths of discovery is taken by arduous labor in familiar and well- 
worn tracks; the place of observation, of research, and of doubt is 
taken by swearing by the words of the master. 

I should be guilty of injustice were I to ignore the advantages 
which the school of to-day yields in education, advantages that flow 
from habituation to work not originally desired, from the fixed 
organization of the life of the school with its minute regulations, its 
unyielding severity. Surely the children can here acquire: valuable 
traits of character which we would by no means miss—punctuality, 

* conscientiousness, painstaking, perseverance, regularity, self-control. 
It must, indeed, be conceded that these moral traits are apt to thrive 
just where the school does not follow exclusively the inclinations of 
the pupils, provided the sun of a friendly teacher’s heart shines 
over all. 

On the other hand, the school of to-day fails to give to the child, 
as it enters life, and rather inhibits than fosters, certain active traits 
of character which most of the children already possessed in embryo 
when they entered school—the courage of self-reliance, the courage 
of self-assertion and of the spirit of enterprise, the courage to deal 
with the new and strange, eagerness to observe and to verify, and, 
above all, the eagerness to work, not for themselves alone, not merely 
that they may grow, that they might surpass others and be victo- 
rious in the fierce struggle of life, but also that they might place 
their own rich powers at the disposal of all who need their help. 

And thus the question arises: Is it not possible so to transform the 
school of to-day that it may not lose its good features, but neverthe- 
less become more considerate of the nature of the child, and also 
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develop those active tendencies of his soul which are now neglected 
and even permitted to wither? This can only be accomplished if 
from the very beginning we appeal in all our instruction, more 
than heretofore, to the productive energy of the child, and this, 
so far as feasible, within the same range of activities to which he 
is bound before and during the school period by his personal capaci- 
ties and economic environment. As to the little child the play room 
of the home is the workshop of his mind, where the thousands of 
impressions and stimuli are wrought into an outer, objective world, 
thus to the older child the workroom of the school should be the cen- 
tral workshop of his activity, from which he gladly turns to the 
study rooms of the school in order to return ever again to the work- 
rooms freighted with new treasures which he spontaneously sought. _ 

Our study school must become a work school that is articulated 
with the play school of earlier childhood. . 

[Now, although the school of to-day also demands work from the child, it 
must be remembered that this is essentially mental work, which, on the whole, 
appeals exclusively to the intellect. ] 

What the new work school needs is, in addition to the purely 
intellectual field of work, a rich field of manual work. For in this 
by far the greater number of human beings find their fertile field of 
development and support. The school needs, furthermore, those 
kinds of work which. as much as possible are connected with the 
economic or domestic work activities of the parents, so that the 
threads which the school spins may not be broken daily when the 
child returns home. In the third place, the school needs work in 
the service of the fellow-pupils, which from the first day ever and - 
again preaches the injunction, life means not dominion, but sery- 
ice! Not until the work of the school bears this escutcheon of nobil- 
ity can it become the foundation of education for citizenship, of an 
education which every patriot must demand as the first and foremost 
requirement of the school, and which heretofore, like so many other 
things, we have thought to find in the mere word. Only common ~ 
effort yields the feeling of common responsibility, the feeling of the — 
necessity of subordination under common purposes. With that feel- 
ing the school enters the warp of social life, into which the shuttle © 
of instruction drives the same thousands of threads and in the same ~ 
intersections, as the well-ordered home life of the child with its readi- 
ness for service, its subordination, its devotion, its unselfish love. 

Not for the sake of the various manual accomplishments only do 
we need the workrooms; not that our compatriots may retain interest 
in practical work; not that the children may learn to plane, saw, file, 
bore, sew, weave, and cook; not that they may love the work of their 
hands; no, we need it, above all else, that we may educate human ~ 
beings, who will appreciate the purpose ‘and value of national unity — 
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to its roots, and gratefully give it service. We need it, because cul- 
ture does not rest on the book, but on work, on devoted, se!f-sacri- 
ficing work in the service of fellow-men, or of a great truth. 

We need it also because of the greatly varying endowments of the 
children. For only when we take account of these will our education 
and instruction be successful; when we fail to do so, we can only 
painfully drill. The Mannheim system of school organization in its 
full extent is expedient only in the study school and the instruction 
of pupils in mass connected with it. In the workshop, in the lab- 
oratory, in the school kitchen, in the school garden, in the room for 
drawing, in the music room, every child finds the work it is able to do. 

_ Here the weak works at the side of the strong, and is helped by him, 
or can or should be so helped. Here, side by side, the younger and 
the older children can feel the joy and the value of success in work 
adapted to their several degrees of ability. Here they need not all 
march in rank and file. For here, where mere memory work is elim- 
inated, the value of the outcome of the work is of less moment than 
the value of the method of work. Here “ individualizing of instruc- 
tion,” heretofore the most deceptive pet phrase of our mass organiza- 
tion of listeners, requires no effort on the teacher’s part; here it 
appears spontaneously. 

[Doctor Kerschensteiner is not satisfied with mere theory. What he has 
actually accomplished he relates as follows: ] 

First of all, in 1896 I succeeded in making instruction in cooking 
an obligatory subject in four weekly lessons in all the eighth grades 
for girls, and in gaining from this a fund of experience for the in- 
struction in chemistry, physics, and physiology, as well as arithmetic 
for the girls. A few years later school gardens were established in 
all the schools whose yards permitted this. Among these the care of 
the school kitchen gardens was assigned especially to the girls of the 
eighth grades. At about the same time the aquaria, terraria, bird 
cages, and caterpillar boxes were introduced into the schools, as well 

as the care of flowers in the third and fourth grades, among the pupils 

_ of which more than 10,000 bulbs were distributed for cultivation 

_ yearly. 

Then, in 1900, we succeeded in connecting with all eighth-grade 
boys’ classes workshops for wood and metal work, with six obligatory 
weekly lessons. These furnished, in the next place, the store of expe- 
rience for drawing, for instruction in mechanics, geometry, and 
arithmetic. In 1903 the reform of instruction in drawing was begun, 
which from the beginning was placed in the service of decorative art, 
and, thereby, of the productivity of the child, a venture in which I 
was more and more encouraged by my extensive researches in the 
development of the talent for drawing in the child. 
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Finally, last year, we succeeded after fierce struggles in establishing 
also for physics and chemistry obligatory laboratory instruction for 
the eighth grades, with four lessons weekly. This, in spite of the 
violent attacks to which it is still exposed, will not only persist, but 
will sooner or later be established also in the seventh and sixth 
grades. This will depend, above all else, on the spirit of the instrue- 
tion, on the manner in which the teachers conduct it, for whom 
it signifies a wholly new way of teaching. - If the experiment is suc- 
cessful, of which I have no fear, the following years will raise the 
question whether it will not also be possible to utilize workshop 
instruction in the service of laboratory instruction, as already to-day 
sand boxes are found to be valuable in the service of geography. 
Thus, step by step, the ground is being dug away from under the old- 
time book instruction, and I am full of hope that the unconquerable 
idealism of our teachers and the irrepressible force of the old yet 
ever new idea will steadily increase the tendency toward the trans- 
formation of the old school routine. 

When I see the beaming eyes, the glowing cheeks, and the irre- 
pressible delight in work of the boys and girls in our workshops and 
laboratories, in our school kitchens and school gardens, I see therein 
the best proof of the fact that we are on the right road. There even 
those wake up who, sitting at their desks, were looked upon as indo- 
lent, stupid, or negligent, and who, doubtless, would have been 
assigned to classes for the backward had we possessed such. Nay, 
with us it is not of rare occurrence that such troublesome children 
far surpass their fellow-pupils gifted with better memory, and that 
their success, and the praise that never had come to, them before, 
arouses them from their indolence and their dream life, so that hence- 
forth they try to devote themselves to their intellectual work with 
greater interest. What dreary languor prevailed even six years ago 
in our drawing lessons, when the straight line, the are of the circle, 
the geometrical figure, the abstract ornament occupied the throne — 
of art, and the real talent, as well as the creative fervor of every 
child, was at a loss as to what to do with them! How different all 
this became, when the things of the home, of the workshop, and of 
the garden: entered, and the children could exercise their love for 
drawing and their creative instinct in the construction and decora- 
tion of things of daily use, the weak with their scanty means, the 
gifted with the entire wealth of their imagination! What an atmos- 
phere of joy pervades to-day all the drawing classes; what an 
amount of decorative and constructive inventive talent is suddenly 
liberated and leaps from the formerly so isolated school island over 
.into the home life, like the flaming sparks of a great conflagration, 
that fire all things combustible within their reach! With what 
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delight individual children now lug to their classes even their home 
work, and surprise teachers and fellow-pupils with proofs of skill 
which no one had suspected before! 
_ The greatest progress in the transformation of the study school into 
a work school has been made in Munich, in our supplementary or 
continuation schools for boys. There in reality the boy, with all his 
practical interests, is at the center; there all instruction has its source 
in the workshops and again returns to them; there an actual trade 
or vocational school is possible, which will be forever excluded from 
the elementary school. In consequence of the strict organization 
on the basis of trades that brings together only boys of the same 
occupation, the workshops are at once pervaded with the spirit of 
common interest and solidarity, and, because of the evident devotion 
of masters and journeymen to the task of instruction, also with the 
spirit of confidence and mutual respect. At first the new arrange- 
ments were the occasion of much scoffing and disparagement; but 
already to-day scorn and jest have been silenced, for the value of the 
work appears ever more clearly. Even to-day, it is true, there are 
those who call my laboratories useless play, and who put serious 
obstacles in the way of their establishment. But the time will come, 
as surely as the day follows the night, when men will not understand 
how it was ever possible to teach otherwise. 


[ When, in another place, Doctor Kerschensteiner says that it will be possible 
to realize these ideas more easily when “ the education of teachers itself shall 
be permeated by the wholly new spirit of the work school,’ he touches upon a 
problem which normal schools are beginning to appreciate in its full im- 
portance. Prussian and Saxon normal schools are attempting to conduct their 
instruction in natural sciences on the proposed basis. May they be successful. 
For that these ideas will rule the future, Doctor Kerschensteiner’s address has 
clearly shown. ] 
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RESULTS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


The Annual Report of the Commissioner for 1907 contains, in a 
chapter on education in Central Europe (Chapter V), an account of 
an examination of elementary pupils whom the compulsory-attendance 
act had drawn into the continuation (or evening) schools, and who, it 
was alleged, were insufficiently prepared for the work in industrial 
and commercial continuation schools. The results of this and similar 
examinations were made the subject of an interesting parliamentary 
debate in the Prussian Diet on the occasion of considering the appro- 
priation bill for the department of public education. Extracts from 
that debate may show that the question of popular education is 
quite as important in Prussia now as it was in the early part of the 
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nineteenth century, and also that the Germans indulge in self- 
criticism without reserve. 

The following is a synopsis of the proceedings of the Prussian 
house of representatives on elementary continuation and normal 
schools, February 17, 1908. The discussion dealt with the motion of 
Representatives Schiffer (of the National Liberal party), Fischbeck 
(Liberal People’s party), and Ernst (Liberal Union party) request- 
ing the government to furnish detailed information concerning (1) 
the results of recent inquiries made by the minister of commerce as to 
the pupils’ preparation for continuation schools; (2) the attitude 
of the minister of instruction with reference to these results; (3) the 
measures for remedying shortcomings in the elementary schools 
that may have been revealed. 

Scuirrer (National Liberal) declared that essentially this motion, 
like a similar one which in the preceding session of the house had 
been abruptly referred to a committee and not acted upon by the 
latter, related to certain investigations that were made, the first one 
in 1904, by the minister of commerce as chief of the Prussian in- 
dustrial bureau. At that time, in response to complaints of teachers 
of the continuation schools, examinations were undertaken in the 
spring of 1904; 4,336 papers in the German language and 4,332 in 
arithmetic were gathered in. The result was summed up by the 
minister of commerce in the statement, “On the whole, results are not 
satisfactory.” Taking into account the naturally cautious phrase- 
ology of high responsible officials, the speaker found in this expres- 
sion “a most incisive criticism of the work of the pupils of the 
continuation schools,” and pointed out that naturally this criticism 
applied ultimately also to the elementary schools; for, inasmuch as 
it concerned pupils who had just entered the continuation schools, 
badly taught pupils of these schools are badly taught pupils of the 
elementary schools. | 

A further investigation, the speaker went on to say, was made in 
the following year by the German Association for Commercial In- 
struction. It extended to 6,109 pupils. The result was extremely 
unsatisfactory; about two-thirds of the examined pupils could not, 
in their work, reach the mark of sufficiency. 

In the following year the minister of commerce ordered a second, a more 
extended and more thorough, investigation, from which 16,000 examination 
papers were gathered in. Doubts that had been expressed with reference to 
the first inquiry had been fully considered; the examination questions had been 
specialized; it was taken into account whether or not the pupil had completed — 
the course of the elementary school; notice was taken of local conditions, and 
also of the fact whether or not some years had elapsed since the completion 


of the course of the elementary school on the pupils’ part. This material was 
collected a year ago, It was subjected to a preliminary examination, which { 
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confirmed the results of the former inquiries. The entire material was then 
turned over to the Prussian statistical bureau, since which a year has elapsed. 

Assuming that there had been sufficient time to complete the work, 
the speaker desired to know, in the first place, from the minister of 
commerce what were the results; but he also wished to know the 
attitude of the minister of instruction toward the question at issue. 
The investigation did not, indeed, cover the entire field; yet things 
were evidently not what they ought to be, if three successive though 
partial investigations yielded the same unfavorable results. This 
view was confirmed “by the general opinion among industrial and 
professional men, who are loud in their complaints concerning the 

educational equipment of the young people.” He continued: 

Instruction in our schools rests upon antiquated and, therefore, false regu- 
lations and rules. The equipment of the schools is usually confined to a 
minimum—a map of the home province, one of Germany, one of Palestine. A 
map of Hurope is not prescribed, nor one of the hemispheres of the earth. 
Consequently, if the local community refuses, the Government can not demand 
them, and this in a time of our present world commerce and of our colonial 
policy. This brings me to the neglect of object teaching. It will become 
necessary for us to inquire whether there is not an excess of memorizing in 
our schools. Again, in its external relations, the elementary school demands 
improvement. The overcrowding of classes.interferes in many ways with the 
attainment of the ends in view. Furthermore, it is complained that excessive 
and too formal supervision compels show work, which endangers a continuous 
development and consideration of the individuality of pupils. The questions 
of the lack of teachers, of the frequent change of teachers, of the emigration 
of teachers, of the organization of teachers—all. these have their bearing. 
* * * On the problem of popular instruction rests the entire future of the 
State. The thorough instruction of our youth is not a luxury, nor is it a mere 
historic obligation upon us as the nation of thinkers; it is a bitter and serious 
necessity. Therefore we expect that the educational committee will take this 
difficult problem in hand promptly and effectively. 

The minister of instruction, Doctor Ho txs, in reply stated that, 
according to a communication from the minister of commerce, the 
results of the last examination of the pupils of the continuation 
schools were not as yet worked out; that in this matter he was in 
perfect accord with his colleague, and that both of them did not 

consider the results of the examination satisfactory for the elementary 
schools. But he emphasized the fact that in many cities the examina- 
tions were not general, but children were tested here and there at 
hazard; and that a large part of the pupils had completed the work 
of the elementary school a considerable time before entering the con- 
tinuation school, hence had perhaps forgotten much. He continued: 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that the collective result of this examination 
justifies general conclusions, and among these is the one that, unfortunately, 
the pupils of the elementary school leave school with varying educational 
attainments. The reasons for this are manifest: The differences in home con- 
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ditions, in talents, in diligence, etc. The results attained in different schools 
are naturally extremely varied. The overcrowded half-day school can not 
achieve the results which a well-organized school of six classes, with efficient 
teachers, can reach. This leads to the conclusion that it must be exceedingly 
difficult to establish a uniform method of instruction in the continuation 
schools for pupils whose attainments are so varied. That the pupils leave the 
elementary schools with different acquirements is explained, therefore, by 
existing conditions. 

This is a problem which probably will never be fully solved. But the educa- 
tional administration should constantly strive to raise the average outcome. 
In this, in the first place, external measures are to be considered, such as 
reduction of distance from the schools, the avoidance of overcrowded classes, 
ete. One obstacle in this is found in the manifold diversity and vagueness of 
the legislation on the subject. The new law regulating the maintenance of the 
elementary schools will furnish a firm basis for improvement. I would also 
point to the increase of the fund for the establishment of new positions for 
teachers from 300,000 to 400,000 marks. My predecessor deserves much praise 
for his efforts to meet the lack of teachers. From 1901 to 1907 the number of 
teachers’ seminaries has been increased from 118 to 156; but the course em- 
braces a period of six years, and the benefits of the measure will, therefore, 
appear only gradually. I hope that the house will join us in our efforts, and 
continue its support in the establishment of new seminaries. 

However, there is needed improvement, too, in the inner conditions of the 
elementary school. For this purpose the new course of study for the training 
of elementary teachers was issued in 1901. This, too, can demonstrate its 
value only gradually, because annually only a relatively small number of new 
teachers enter the schools. It is, furthermore, my opinion that teachers fre- 
quently do not adequately adjust their instruction to local conditions, and only 
recently I directed their attention to this point. The differences among the 
pupils and the differences in domestic conditions will, however, always operate 
against a complete solution of this problem. Yet we should endeayor to come 
as near our ideal as possible. To employ its whole energy in this direction 
should ever be the endeavor of the administration. I hope that with the help 
of the teachers we shall succeed in this. 


Von Dirrurtu (of the Conservative party) promised the support 
of his political friends in all that concerned the welfare of the ele-— 
mentary schools; he was not prepared, however, to acknowledge on 
the basis of the results of the investigation that there were serious 
defects in the organization of the elementary schools. What was 
needed, in his opinion, was not an examination for admission, but 
an examination for discharge from attendance upon the continu- 
ation school, in order to obtain proof as to the amount of knowledge 
acquired. The defects of the elementary school, he held, were due 
in many cases to external conditions. “One of the chief defects of 
the elementary school,” he concluded, “is to be found in the effort 
to teach too many things, whereby it becomes impossible to concen- 
trate the instruction. We grant that the children should learn some- 
thing about the colonies. But if teachers are to give instruction 
about school hygiene, social politics, political economy, automobile — 
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affairs, and other things, the work of the teacher loses itself in 
details, and its educative character is lost.” 

Kesternicu (of the Center party) protested against the degrada- 
tion of the elementary school into a preparatory school in a general 
system of obligatory continuation school instruction. Himself a 
teacher, he did not look upon examination as a reliable test of the 
work of the elementary school. The examination for admission to 
the continuation school, he held, should always be in the hands of 
teachers of the elementary school. ‘The layman is inclined to form 
an unjust judgment. He does not know how to think with the 
child; many of them forget that the knowledge they gained at school 
has been deepened by the experience of life; if they could see them- 
selves again in the intellectual poverty of their childhood, they would 
feel inclined to revise their unfavorable judgment of the elementary 
school.” Moreover, the influence of apprenticeship, under which the 
majority of the boys come, should not be overlooked; therefore the 
examination for admission should, in justice, be preceded by a review 
course extending over several months, as was the case even with 
lawyers, before they entered the state examination. “ How can we 
expect the graduate of the elementary school,” he added, “ who de- 
liberately forgets everything that reminds him of the work of the 
school, to be ready on the spur of the moment to serve as a test for 
the efficiency of the elementary school? ” 

After asserting that the school satisfactorily accomplishes its chief 
duty, that of providing good instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, he admitted that there were also some defects. “Among 
these,” he continued, “is the excessive attention given to realistic 
studies and to exercises in gymnastics and drawing at the expense of 
the three principal branches. I would therefore request the minister 
of public instruction to limit, at least to a minimum, the instruction 
in geography, history, nature study, gymnastics, and drawing.” 
Another obstacle to effective work he found in the hobbies with ref- 
erence to methods, and requested the minister to consider, in the 
appointment of district inspectors, primarily the teachers of normal 
schools and not to confine himself to philologists (university 
graduates). ; 

RzesnitzexK (of the Free Conservative party), after complimenting 
Prussia’s interest in the development of the elementary school and its 
extensions, advocated further regulation of salaries and appoint- 
ments; the requirement of university preparation for teachers in 
normal institutions and the establishment of scientific extension 
courses for those already appointed; provision for assistance in the 
support of the elementary school on the part of the State in case of 
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need; statutory regulation of the size of classes, of the appointment 
of new teachers, and of the equipment of new class rooms. He closed 
with words of approval of the efforts of the minister of instruction 
to meet the dearth of teachers, and with the request to obviate changes 
of teachers by uniformity in salaries and by doing away with the 
vacation periods in connection with such changes. . 

Doctor Hotz, the minister of public instruction, expressed him- 
self in favor of opportunities for promotion on the part of teachers 
of the elementary schools in addition to their prospect of advance- 
ment to positions in normal schools, and promised, amid great ap- 
plause, their consideration as candidates for the district inspectorship 
(i. e., county superintendency). He admitted the desirability of 
regulating the salaries of teachers in preparatory schools and normal 
schools, so as to induce them to retain their positions, and promised 
consideration of this matter.’ He announced the early promulgation 
of regulations for principals, granting teachers all possible freedom 
in their work, and closed with the following words: 

It is constantly asserted, and justly so, that the condition of the teachers 
needs improvement and that all school questions are essentially teachers’ ques- 
tions. The work of the teachers determines the character of the work of the 
entire system of public instruction. I would, however, emphasize in this con- 
nection that the Prussian teachers of the lower schools have fully met every 
expectation of the school administration and that the teachers are to be credited 
with all that our schools have achieved. 

Ercxuorr (of the Liberal People’s party), approving the position 
of the minister, directed attention to the need of improvement of the 
inner organization of the people’s schools, whose course of study, he 
claimed, must be modernized. He did not believe that other countries, 
e. g., France, had overtaken Prussia, but he agreed with Representa- 
tive Schiffer in his demands for more object teaching, pointing to 
America as a possible model or example. He concluded: 

Our fatherland is developing into an industrial country. Upon our world 
commerce rests the entire economic development of the country; the sons of 
our people in the lower, as well as in the higher strata, must be equipped with 
the means which will enable them to meet the competition that will decide the 
future of the nation. Therefore the methods of instruction must be reformed 
and adjusted to the change in economic conditions. 

Ernst (of the Liberal Union party) emphasized the view that the 
defects of the elementary school were due, not to lack of diligence on 
the part of teachers, but to external conditions already enumerated. 
He criticised also the bureaucratic tendencies of some school in- 
spectors, leading to the assumption “ that in some parts of the coun- 
try the center of gravity in the school lies no longer in the personality 
of the teacher, but in the office of the supervisor.” His chief stress 
was upon the need of a revision of the course of study with a view to 
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relieving the elementary school of burdens, especially in the lower 
grades. He said: 

It is to be regretted that the ideas of Frébel are so little followed among 
us. * * * The school can only proceed on the basis of what the child brings 
to it. Now, unfortunately, a great number of families lack the time, possibly 
also the desire, to occupy themselves with their children under school age. The 
child goes astray or remains stagnant in development; upon the State rests 
the responsibility of doing much more than it is doing. 

After further complimenting the minister of instruction upon his 
attitude, he added a criticism of the despotic methods of some super- 
visors in examinations of children, and amid great applause expressed 
the hope that the labors of the house committee would lead to the 
establishment of a commission of reform for the lower schools. 

Doctor Hacxensere (of the National Liberal party) was not fully 
in accord with the critical remarks of his party colleague Schiffer, 
nor with the speakers who followed him. The purpose of the reso- 
lution, he held, was not definitely to criticise possible defects of the 
elementary school, but to ask for full information on the subject, and 
to assure the minister of the fullest sympathy in his efforts to obtain 
relief. He rejoiced in the promise of the minister to exert himself 
in the removal of external obstacles,.but regretted that he had not 
expressed himself as to the general need of changes in the course of 
study and in the entire management of the schools, now regulated 
by statutes of more than thirty years’ standing. 

We are far from asking again and again for new experiments for the lower 
schools, and it may be possible to pass over certain defects in the regulations 


and courses of study, since ultimately the essential is not the written statute, 
but the personalities of the teachers and of the supervising officials. 


He did not go into details except on one point, as follows: 


It is possible also to economize energy, especially in small schools of one 
room. Too much is prescribed in the course of study for the children and for 
the teacher in the lower grades. The necessary consequence must be that 
these youngest pupils, who need constant supervision and guidance, are trained 
in indolence, carelessness, and slipshod ways, because the teacher is absolutely 
unable to give them the necessary attention. 

He rejected the suspicion that the movers of the resolution con- 
templated the overburdening of the school with matter of instruction. 
Overburdening does not depend on the number of subjects of in- 
struction; to obviate it, reliance should be placed on the skill of the 
inspectors in giving directions, and, above all, on the freedom allowed 
the teacher in the selection of details. 

With reference to the criticism of the scanty equipment of the 
people’s school on the part of his party colleague, Schiffer, he in- 
ferred that the latter had taken his illustrations from sections of 
the country which were far in arrear in these matters; he himself, 
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interested for thirty years in schools, had found no instances that 
bore out these strictures. He summed up: 


, 


The liveliest interest for the elementary school, for its work and its success, 
induces me to put this motion, and induces the house, as I rejoice to say again, 
to concur in its principle. I have not the least doubt that the representatives 
of the minister will furnish us, from the experiences in the several provinces 
with their varying school organizations, sufficient material to enable us to 
examine what defects exist; if we should find here or there some things good 
which elsewhere are defective, we shall heartily rejoice; but if we find things 
that call for improvement we shall, as far as possible, enact the needed meas-— 
ures; for what we do for our Volksschule we do for our people and for its 
future welfare. 


Heckenrotu (of the Conservative party) expressed sympathy with 
the motion in the name of the Conservatives, and also the hope that 
the committee submit definite proposals. After reviewing in some 
detail the external and internal difficulties mentioned by the minister, — 
he recommended especially, “in order to secure better cooperation 
on the part of the family, the emphatic support of kindergartens by 
the State, and criticizes the tendency of school inspectors to inter- 
fere excessively with the management of the schools.” He, too, prom- 
ised the support of his party in all that concerned the improvement — 
of the elementary schools. 

The. motion was then referred to the committee on public 
instruction. 


GYMNASTICS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


Physical exercises in German lower schools, which used to have a 
regular place on the daily time table, seem to be in danger of extinc- | 
tion, since women teachers gradually increase in number, and men 
are lured away from the profession of teaching into channels of com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, and mining, into the learned professions — 
and technological pursuits, in all of which better incomes are offered 
than in the service of education. The “ Statistik des deutschen 
Schulturnens ” reports: 


Of the 30,000 people’s schools of Prussia, already 400 have no gymnastics for — 
girls at all, owing to the lack of men teachers, and in many others the branch, 
physical exercises, is slighted. Conforming to the course of study decreed by — 
Minister Falk in 1872, physical exercises on apparatus (horizontal bar, parallel 
bars, ladder, rope, horse, springboard, etc.), either in gymnastic halls built for 
the purpose or in the open air, were for several decades as regularly conducted 
as exercises in arithmetic, but the statistics of 1904 show that of the 30,000 — 
schools only 1,800, or 6 per cent, have kept up this practice faithfully; 94 per ; 
cent have begun to slight gymnastics more or less, either in the lower grades or 
in all the grades. : 


Since 1904, when that report went through the press, the state, . 
provincial, and city school authorities have awakened to the necessity — 
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of doing something to counteract physical degeneration. New regu- 
lations and rigorous supervision have put new life into this branch of 
the curriculum, but since the true cause, lack of male teachers, is 
operative in an ever-increasing degree, it is expected that gymnastics 
will go down, as they have had a tendency to do in every country 
where women teachers predominate. 

In the Prussian Diet the danger was discussed recently and the 
gradual disappearance of gymnastics in rural schools was lamented, 
though some members indicated that the pupils of rural schools per- 
haps needed gymnastics less than city children, since the former 
enjoyed fresh air, had more exercise in walking, and a good deal of 


_ muscular exercise in working in gardens, dairies, and in the fields 


and woods. It is the city children who lose the great benefit of mus- 
cular exertion, unless the recent movement in behalf of playgrounds 
can counteract the loss indicated. 

Several ministers of education in Germany have recently ordered 
that women teachers undergo regular instruction in gymnastics, and 
pass an examination to enable them to train their girl pupils properly 


indoors and outdoors. 


COEDUCATION IN THE PULIC SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 


While in the German press the idea of coeducation of the sexes 
seems to gain ground, and while in secondary schools and in higher 
institutions women students are admitted, the practice loses ground 
in the lower schools. ‘The number of classes or schoolrooms increases 
rapidly, even in small towns and villages, which reduces the number 
of pupils to the teacher, but the separation of the sexes increases. In 
1886 there were in Prussia 4,838,247 children in elementary schools; 
of these three-fourths were taught in mixed classes. Twenty years 
later, in 1906, the number of coeducational classes was only two- 
thirds of the whole number; that is to say, the number of classes in 
rural and other small school districts in which the sexes were sep- 
arated has risen from 4,206 in 1886 to 9,180 in 1906. Coeducational 
classes are found chiefly in small towns where grading is difficult, 
and in rural districts which maintain ungraded schools. 


CHILDREN’S MEMORY AND THEIR CAPACITY TO LEARN. 


Since time immemorial the view has been entertained that in child- 
hood the capacity to learn new things, and to keep in memory things 
learned, is strongest. This opinion, though not materially shaken, 
needs a slight modification, as Professor Groos, of the Giessen Uni- 
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versity, attempts to prove in his new work, The Soul Life of the 
Child (Das Seelenleben des Kindes). We can, according to Ebbing- 
haus, compare by means of tests the learning capacity of several 
persons, by determining the number of repetitions necessary for each 
to memorize a line of syllables strung together without expressing 
sense. Six of such syllables are memorized at once; 10 such syllables 
require from 3 to 7 repetitions, 12 need 14 to 16 repetitions, and 16 
syllables require on an average no less than 30 repetitions, 

It has been proved, however, that in the child the capacity to leat 
is as yet very little developed; that an increase in this capacity does 
not begin until the tenth year of age; that during the time of adoles- 
cence an interruption in the process of mental development takes 
place, which is followed up to the twenty-fifth year of life by a nota- 
ble acceleration. It is true, as Groos emphasizes, that such tests are 
to be viewed with great caution, since the child in learning such sylla- 
bles, senselessly strung together, feels no interest, while the child of — 
more advanced years takes an interest in the test itself and is thereby 
aided in memorizing. 

It is well known that children can memorize in an astonishingly 
brief time verses (jingle-rhymes, for instance) which please them; — 
that is, either verses which convey ideas to them apperceived by ideas 
previously acquired or verses which appeal to their esthetic sense 
through smooth rhyme and melody. The capacity to retain—that is, — 
the memory—may be tested experimentally by having the memorized 
matter recited at regular intervals, counting the number of repeti- 
tions required for the purpose and comparing it with the number 
needed when first learned. By so doing it has been proved that the 
child’s memory has the advantage over that of the half-grown and 
the adult person. According to Wessely’s investigations, the average 
memory of pupils of senior grades and of colleges in memorizing 
poems anew was somewhat weaker than that of younger students, 
say of middle grades, and much weaker than that of children. Latin 
words, according to other systematic tests, were best learned by 
pupils at the age of 12. Experience, as well as systematic tests, have 
shown, however, that facts, especially such as can be acquired through 
reasoning, being the final expression of cause and effect, are leone 
by older students without appeal to the memory. 

All of this goes to prove that adults surpass the child in learning — 
when interest, will power, and apperceptive material aid them, but 
that the capacity to acquire mechanically and retain that which is. 
thus learned is far greater in childhood than in advanced years. — 
This result of systematic tests is quite in accord with the experience of 
daily life, and simply confirms an old truth. But it does more; it 
suggests to the teacher that it is quite in accord with nature’s processes — 
to allow children below 10 years of age to acquire knowledge by 
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means of mechanical memorizing, and that it is futile to appeal much 
to the understanding in the primary grades; furthermore, that as 
the pupils grow in years appeals to matters previously learned are 
increasingly useful, and that the practice of mechanical memory drill 
should gradually give way to a method which builds upon previous 
cognitions, guides the pupils from cause to effect, or vice versa, and 
enlists the individual interest and will power of the pupils. 

To German teachers these conclusions teach the lesson that the 
Socratic, or oral, method, which has been exclusively practiced in that 
country for centuries, is not preferable in childhood, but that its 
proper place is during the age from 10 to 14 and later. Students of 
high-school and college age should rely little on mechanical memory 
drill and more on argumentative acquisition and on self-active dis- 
covery of knowledge. Of course there is no hard and fast rule con- 
cerning methods of teaching; each teacher must find the way best 
suited to the age and individuality of her pupil. It is pleasing to 
Americans, though, to notice that late psychological investigators 
intimate that our method of early mechanical drill, so frequently 
criticised, is the right one for childhood, though inappropriate for 
later years. 


EXAMINATION OF WOMEN SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN PRUSSIA. 


All teachers of elementary schools in Prussia, as well as in most 
other German States, men and women, have to undergo an exami- 
nation for principalship if they aspire to such a position, while the 
graduation diploma of a normal school qualifies them to accept a 
position as class teacher. This examination (called Oberlehrer- or 
Oberlehrerinnen-Examen) is so arranged as to permit each candi- 
date to select two approved branches in which he or she is to be 
examined. Since all candidates are normal-school graduates and 
have been teaching for a number of years, the other branches are 
omitted. The selection of branches is therefore significant, for it 
plainly indicates the preferences and talents of the examinees. 

During the last thirteen years—that is, since 1895, when women 
were first admitted to the examination for principalship—only 473 
examinees have passed, or 1.92 per cent of the total number of women 
teachers, while of the men 5.65 per cent have passed. The most 
interesting feature of these examinations is the selection of branches 
on the part of the women, showing that they prefer the forms of 
knowledge, while men prefer the substance, as will be seen from the 
following figures: 

Of the 473 women who passed, 270 had selected German, 176 his- 
tory, 152 English, 144 French, and 85 religion; but only 62 had 
selected mathematics, 21 geography, 18 botany and zoology, and 13 
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physics and chemistry. The following partial list goes more into 
details: 


Subjects chosen. Candidates, 


German-and) historyosuc2e oe Se ee ier ol Aout) Seek ee 89 
German and, English...4.4.7.222 fee oo ek ee a 65 
German. and. French... 2:20 ee et a ee 57 
History and “a, foreign language.) Se eee 54 
Erench? andWimgiisn= 2s 22 ses see Sa TUNE OU 38° 
Religion-andGérman 2 He Cees BY eo eek 34 
Religion «and {history 2422425 tia) eee ce ee a ee ee 24 
Religion: and.ja foreign) languagesleeelas 424) She 20 
Mathematics: and a foreign Janguage._- =. ee ee 20 


Other possible combinations occurred only in a few cases. Mathe- 
matics and natural science, for instance, were chosen only by 7. 
Hence it is plain that women evince interest and talent chiefly in 
the humanities, a fact which the authorities will bear in mind in 
planning the girls’ secondary schools. 

The men’s preferences in choosing branches to be examined in 
lean toward mathematics, natural history, biology, natural science; 
in short, branches which deal more with what the Germans call 
‘“ Realien,” i. e., real knowledge in contradistinction to forms of 
knowledge. 


EDUCATION OF WEAK-MINDED CHILDREN IN GERMANY. 


Mrs. Franz Weigl reports in Soziale Kultur that 73 cities of Ger- 
many have established auxiliary schools for weak-minded children. 
An inquiry into the subsequent life of most of the pupils of these’ 
schools revealed the following results: 


| Pupils found com- | pupils * Pupils remaining de- 
i pils found partial- 

Se elf-sup- | “ 1y self-supporting. peng on pee 

Number / | Number Number 

Per cent. of cities. Per Cou _ of cities. Per cent. | oF cities. 

| | 

10-20 3 0-10 9 0-10 31 
20-30 3 10-20 16 10-20 10 
30-40 8 20-30 6 20-30 3 
40-50 6 30-40 13 30-40 3 
50-60 5 40-50 6 45-50 2 
60-70 12 50-60 2 50-60 4 

70-80 9 60-70 Opbreie cers Jochiases eee 

80-90 15 70-80 US, chet ets ate ie 

90-100 2 100 G (repssce er saeseke: fered 


These results are surprisingly gratifying. In 43 of the 78 cities 
between 50 and 100 per cent of all the children in special schools 
turned out to be self-supporting after leaving school, and many of 
the others were not entirely helpless, but could earn enough and were 
intelligent enough to lead useful lives. These results are the more 
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gratifying when compared with Doctor Stelzner’s report, who in- 
vestigated the lives of 200 weak-minded persons who had not received 
instruction in auxiliary schools for backward children. She found 
that of that number 44 had been convicted as hopeless tramps, 19 
for begging, 146 for larceny, 10 for housebreaking, 3 for forging, 
8 for fraud, and 5 for assault. The sum of convictions being 235, 
shows that some of these unfortunates had been convicted repeatedly. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN GERMANY.¢ 


The statistical bureau of the Grand Duchy of .Baden published 
recently the results of an inquiry into the number of deformed chil- 
dren of school age in Baden. There were found 2,763 children 
between 6 and 14 years of age who suffered in consequence of in- 
herited or accidental physical defects or loss of limbs. It was found 
that many of these 2,763 children (among whom were 31 deaf and 
7 blind) were mentally deficient, 1. e., one-tenth of them were nearly 
or wholly idiotic. It was found also that among each 1,000 inhab- 
itants 1.4 were seriously or only slightly deformed, and this is pre- 
cisely the same proportion that was found in the entire Empire of 
Germany in 1905. That there should be more crippled boys (57.3 
per cent) than crippled girls (42.7 per cent) needs no explanation. 
Of the 2,763 children enumerated in Baden, 2,372 attended elemen- 
tary schools, 141 secondary schools, 43 schools for the feeble-minded, 
and 18 were taught by private teachers. In 2,583 cases the parents 
themselves, in 79 cases the poor-relief fund supported the children, 
in 92 cases small aid was rendered the parents, in 101 cases the chil- 
dren were supported by relatives. In 791 cases successful operations 
had been performed, 633 operations had ameliorated the condition 
of the children somewhat, while in 573 cases attempts to cure the 
deformities had proved unsuccessful. | 


CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN PRUSSIA. 


The last Prussian report on “ Fiirsorge-Erziehung” (1906) states 
the results of four years. Since 1901, when a law was passed con- 
cerning the education of children who require special care, being 
either criminally inclined or subject to criminal influences through 
their environments, the increase of such children has kept pace with 
the increase of the population. The number of such children was 
6,523 (4,359 boys and 2,164 girls) in 1903; 6,458 (4,303 boys and 


@¥or further information on this subject, see Chapter XI of this report—‘ Schools for 
Crippled Children Abroad.” 
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2,155 girls) in 1904; 6,636 (4,375 boys and 2,261 girls) in 1905; 
6,923 (4,591 boys and 2,322 girls) in 1906. 

Concerning their ages the report says: “'Two and seven-tenths per 
cent were less than 6 years old; 29.5 per cent were between 6 and 123 
67.8 per cent were between 12 and 18.” Sixteen per cent of all these 
children in 1906 were illegitimate, a considerable decrease since 1904. 
On the other hand, the number of families of which father or 
mother, or both, had been convicted of crime had slghtly in- 
creased. The number of such neglected, though not always depraved, 
children is proportionately greater by far in large cities than in small 
communities. 

There were in communities of less than 2,000 inhabitants, 1,226 
such children; of between 2,000 and 20,000 inhabitants, 1,614; of 
between 20,000 and 100,000 inhabitants, 1,474; of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, excluding Berlin, 1,808; Berlin alone contributed 801; making 
a total of 6,923. 

In Prussia, as well as in other States of the German Empire, such 
children are assigned by the juvenile courts to private families, the 
heads of which report to the probation officers, or directly to the 
court, at stated intervals, how the children are progressing, and the 
children’s school-term reports must be shown. There is now a perfect 
system of juvenile courts in German cities, a recent law having desig- 
nated the probate courts of each judicial district to act in cases of 
juvenile criminality and in cases of neglect. These courts were 
selected in 1907 to act as juvenile courts, because the judges of such 
courts have heretofore dealt with the care of orphans. 

It was the city of Frankfort on the Main which, following the 
example of some cities in the United States, appointed separate 
judges for juvenile criminality. The Prussian legislature took the 
matter up and passed the law which added the functions of juvenile 
courts to those of the probate courts in the kingdom. While it may 
be supposed that some of these judges are not ideal judges of chil- 
dren’s peccadillos, it is reasonable, on the other hand, to think that 
there will be many men among them quite fit for the office, since their 
former duties included the care of orphans. 


FEEDING SCHOOL CHILDREN IN BAVARIA. 


Miss Eugenie Abresch gives an account (in Die Lehrerin, No. 50, 
vol. 24) of the efforts made in Bavaria (south Germany) in feeding 
children so as to secure the greatest regularity and punctuality. An 
inquiry set on foot in 18 cities of the Kingdom revealed the fact that 
in 12 of them regular meals are provided, in the other 6 sporadic 
efforts are made whenever necessity demands them. In none of the 
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12 cities is it charity only which suggests the measures, but peda- 
gogical considerations also prompt them. In 38 cities, Ludwigshafen, 
Landau, and Zweibriicken, to which may be added Nuremberg, break- 
fast is offered. In 10 cities breakfast and a midday meal, luncheon 
as we would call it, are served, namely, in Munich, Nuremberg, Wiirz- 
burg, Bamberg, Tutzing, Passau, Bayreuth, Pirmasens, Kaiserslau- 
tern, and Neustadt. In Ludwigshafen alone breakfast and a liberal 
dinner are served. 

In Ludwigshafen indigent children are given, before school opens, 
a quarter liter of warm milk (not skimmed) and two rolls. During 
the winter of 1906-7 as many as 1,230 children, or about 10 per cent 
of all the children attending the lower schools, received breakfast, 
which cost the city $1,420. The milk supply is controlled by the 
health authorities. In connection with Ludwigshafen, Mannheim 
should be mentioned, situated on the opposite bank of the Rhine. 
This city in the Grand Duchy of Baden paid $5,121 during the same 
year for milk and rolls given to 15 per cent of its school children. 
The school authorities of the Bavarian town of Zweibriicken paid 
as much for breakfast given to 10 per cent of its school children, but 
they did so only during four winter months. Nuremberg gave break- 
fast only in extreme cases of poverty. 

The cities whose school authorities gave warm luncheon number 9, 
4 of which derive the means for this from private endowments. These 
9 cities vary in the proportion of children participating in the meals 
between 1 per cent and 5.5 per cent, the difference resulting not so 
much from the greater or less degree of poverty found as from 
the degree of sympathy of teachers and school officers. These mid- 
day meals are more or less substantial; all include nourishing soup 
with bread, some kind of meat with vegetables, and some kind of 
pudding (Mehlspeise). Since every meal is presided over by the lady 
teachers, the children can be taught table manners. 

Mothers who can not afford to leave their workshops in the middle 
of the day to prepare their children’s dinner make arrangements with 
the teachers to let their children take part in the school dinners. 
Hence the ones around the hospitable board in the gymnasium hall 
of the school rarely know who are charity guests and who are not. 
All are served alike, all learn nice table manners, and practice clean- 
liness and good companionship. 


THE WORK OF SCHOOL PHYSICIANS. 


The variety of duties of the school physician is illustrated inter- 
estingly in the last annual report of that official in the city of Mann- 
heim. Aside from general hygiene of school and home, the report 
deals with the individual conditions of the pupils whom the physi- 
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cian examined, a labor in which he was aided by the teachers. In 
order to enlist the latter’s sympathy and create comprehension of 
hygienic requirements he delivered before them a series of systemat- 
ically arranged lectures. During regular office hours, which were 
long and frequent, he examined not only young candidates for vaca- 
tion colonies, but other children whom the teachers considered sub- 
jects of especial care, namely, 843 boys and 1,514 girls. 

Among the boys were found 140, among the girls 280, who needed 
attention, chiefly owing to impaired eyesight, and explanatory letters 
were sent to the parents. Of the 140 boys, 59 per cent were placed 
under physicians’ care; of the 280 girls, 62 per cent. For vacation 
colonies and salt-water baths nearly 12 per cent of all the school 
children over 10 years of age applied, but only 24 per cent of the 
applicants could be accommodated, owing to the limited means at the 
disposal of the authorities. The selection was made according to the 
physical necessities of the different cases, as well as to the social con- 
ditions and environment of the children; 308 were selected, of whom 
only 19 slept alone at home. 

Children recommended by their teachers for admission to auxilary 
schools or classes for the weak-minded were all examined by the 
school physician. Among these pupils were found 39 per cent of 
boys and 40 per cent of girls who were hard of hearing. In classes 
for the normally endowed there were still 17.3 per cent of boys and 
18.8 per cent of girls with somewhat defective hearing. A complete 
record of the physical and mental condition of each male pupil gradu- 
ating from the auxiliary schools was prepared and handed over to the 
civil authorities for the future use of the army recruiting officers. 
Likewise a record was prepared in each case where the juvenile court 
decreed that a child be taken into especial care, criminal propensities 
or evil influences in the child’s environment having been proved. 

As a result of former dental examinations and in accordance with 
the experience of Strassburg, Frankfort, and other places, a regular 
dental clinic was established. Every child ready to enter school at 
6 years of age was physically examined, and 5.5 per cent of them all 
were denied admittance owing to lack of sufficient physical or mental 
development. All these examinations required time and great care, 
but they were eminently beneficial for the entire school system. 

Former measurements of height and weight of pupils were con- 
tinued, so as to complete the records kept. It was found that the 
average height of the pupils had slightly decreased, while the aver- 
age weight showed no material change. Curvature of the spine was 
found in 264 boys and 252 girls, and among these were 226 boys and 
189 girls who had suffered from rickets in early youth. The report 
contains other items of interest, but the foregoing may suffice to 
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prove how beneficial the introduction of medical inspection is to all 
concerned. 

A consular report from Frankfort gives the following brief ac- 
count of a step in advance by the city council of Erlangen: 

The common council of Erlangen made an arrangement with the management 
of the medical clinic of the university that it should, for the present, assume 
the functions of school physician, All the pupils of the public schools undergo 
medical examination, except where a certificate of the family physician is 
produced. The parents or guardians are at once notified of the result of the 
examination, so that they may place their children under medical treatment if 
necessary. The school physicians themselves are not to treat them. For every 
pupil a health record is kept, which is filled out regularly during the entire 
course of tuition. In every school a weekly consultation takes place, at which 
pupils who are suffering from maladies or physical disturbances of any kind 
are required to be present. With the management of the university eye and 
ear clinic similar arrangements are made. 


An important feature of all German school hygiene institutions 
is the keeping of regular records, which are continued throughout 
the course as methodically as are the term records of progress in the 
branches of study and of the students’ deportment. 


TAKING CARE OF CHILDREN’S TEETH IN SCHOOL. 


The city of Strassburg is the pioneer in taking care of children’s 
teeth during school age and teaching the children how to preserve 
their teeth. In six years as many as 27,801 children were treated by 
school dentists of that city. The following figures show the extent 
of the service rendered and the costs: 


Number 
Number 
Years ; ofextrac-| Cost. 
of fillings. ions’ 
II ee oc ee hee ee a i eo 699 2,912 $547. 40 
oo i a aan) aye 2 ooh nari Sees iain e MELEE bse 2 ae ee 4,832 6, 530 644. 50 
ee. abodes otecks Fe Cees Ge ENON So SO 7,065 7,985 | 1,292.34 
I SS adn a ein oe 3 5 no bos hina aw ween dw ae eee eae oo ood Seek 8,340 8, 552 1, 594. 60 
Ie os ooo ee ns ov ounces oo an SEs OEE os oe eee wi 7,476 7,134 | 2,034.90 
arama se) 5.) 0 OS SE LI EE ee je ee 28,412 | 33,113] 6,113.74 


The expenses of the dental service in Strassburg, as is obvious, 
amounted to so little that the introduction of regular dental service 
in schools can not be opposed on that account. For the year 1908 
the city school authorities appropriated $2,380 (10,000 marks), which 
is a little less than 25 cents for each registered pupil. 

In the city of Darmstadt an investigation proved that only one in 
every hundred children had faultless teeth. It was estimated in 
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Frankfort on the Main that an expenditure of $7,500 annually would 
provide ample clinical aid, including treatment of the teeth of all the 
children attending the public schools of that city. In Freiburg, 

Baden, up to the end of 1907, on thirty-seven different days in which 

dental examinations were made, 2,478 children were treated. The 

number of extractions was 3,689; fillings, 1,231; new teeth put in, 1025. 
and roots treated, 65. The number of extractions must gradually de- 

crease and the fillings increase before the real object of this dental 
clinic will have been attained. Of the children examined only 2 in 
every 1,000 had ever before been treated by a dentist. 


YEARS OF SERVICE AND AGES OF ANNUITANTS IN GERMANY. 


The Pidagogische Zeitung of Berlin (No. 3 of 1909) gives a 
review of the length of service and the ages of German teachers — 
granted pensions, or dying during service. The statements are given | 
for periods of ten years. For the last ten fiscal years the following 
averages are stated: 


PER CENT OF TEACHERS’ PENSIONS AWARDED DURING EACH TEN-YEAR 
PERIOD OF SERVICE. 


Years of service. 


10 to 30. | 30 to 40. | 40 to 50. | 50 to 60. | 60 to 70. eay 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent .| Per cent. 
Men. wis sat. ees Yee SAS eer sade eat 4.2 6.9 25.9 59.0 2.0 
W OMEN. oc eee eee aa ee eee 2.1 12.5 14.6 41.7 29.1 None. 


PER CENT OF TEACHERS’ DEATHS DURING EACH TEN-YEAR PERIOD OF 
SERVICE. 


| Years of service. 


| _) ieee 
| 10 to 30. | 30 to 40. | 40 to 50. | 50 to 60. | 60 to 70, | 70.and 


. Per cent. | Per cent. | Percent. |Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. — 
Men 005. 23. Sua. aoe a eee eae 17.7 15.4 23.4 32.0 11.5 None. 
Womeniire hg so ae eee fe eee ne 21.5 13.1 47.8 17.3 None. None. 


The average age of men teachers who were pensioned was 59 years 
4 months, that of the women teachers was 53 years 5 months 22 days. 

The average age of the men who died in service was 45 years 6 
months 4 days, that of the women who died in service was 41 years. 
8 months 14 days. 
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THE AGES OF PRUSSIAN TEACHERS. 


Governmental statistics for 1908 state the ages of teachers in ele- 
mentary or common schools in Prussia to be as follows: 


Number 

Years of age. of teach- | Per cent. 
ers. 

12,799 15.56 
14, 355 17. 46 
12, 684 15. 45 
, 020 11. 60 
11,574 14. 07 
8, 168 9. 93 
3,738 6.73 
3, 561 4.33 
dR LOE ay» 2,585 3.14 
Lia hon ae ene meena ss cinee tape xd Sea's ae ais 899 1.09 
CIRM CORUINE PROS cS foes toss pose wea gady Jaded open shee £5 Atwd le cts 328 . 40 


The per cent column does not give a total of 100, owing to the 
fact that some teachers of primary grades (about 0.24 per cent) are 
less than 20 years of age. 


ILLITERACY IN EUROPE. 


The third edition of the Handwérterbuch fiir Staatswissenschaften 
(1908) gives a statistical review of illiteracy in European countries. 
In every country (except in Great Britain and Ireland, where ina- 

bility to sign the marriage register is taken as the measure of illiter- 
acy), illiterates are counted among the army and navy recruits. The 
following facts are stated: 


Number of illiterates in every 10,000 recruits in various European countries. 


eer oy ee 
er oO er o er of 
Countries. Year. illiter- Year. illiter- Year. illiter- 
ates. ates. ates. 
LE i) ll Aa ti Se a Se So 1880 157 | 1890 51 | 1907 2 
ae ROE Ro 2. - Soca Eds wines Sows ce Ec aea seach b 1873 458 | 1890 78 | 1907 2 
La Sie ey a ee Eee So ee oe 1880 50 | 1890 2] 1907 1 
Lioso,? | Ea err meee Be ee PN 1880 0} 1890 1| 1907 0 
PRP AGEPAAU CLS). Soke cot cbse say teh ocean ewe we 1880 80 | 1890 1907 2 
ee ee reer ts 1881 8,890 ; 1894 ZRDUG See otal bec 
o_o Laie ac ee ae eee ee oles oe O22 | 8 1881 5,080 | 1888 2,590 | 1900 1,495 
ea os soko nwo se ola as dined Se cleanses ee 1885 7,342 | 1895 NS See ee Pere S 
ERE Es e-S FA ne he ss Soe ee ee eee MR SCE eee AN rec Bleamees S & do. 1899 480 
Ee So lotus o Gin ta sd he a, as wa ayes teats nae ene 1879 50 | 1883 27 | 1901 8 
DA 5) a ae eae eres age | ta of eo! oo} a ey SS | 1881 36 | 1897 20 
NNER LSTA GL 10) farsa favae woe sc ea eee: at edie AteSe he feuh woemie do soetew. phd sticks 1904 2300 
MEME te oS. one a Se meno ketene ee eee 1884 1,229 | 1896 518 | 1903 400 
UPMEIMEINIATS Bete Peo toad sew - dove do ive bs cee eEeS eee 1885 1,050 | 1896 470 | 1904 210 
RTI MI oe crc cla 'e orn Soe naan sao emie mates eeee 1883 1,538 | 1892 1,360 | 1904 833 
Co dh Ue a a. ae nee eee, th ete Y 1885 180 1896 35 1904 
CN 236 Ey poe OTe, SC ME: SE I FB Spd WE. ae a 1884 4,722 |} 1894 3,894 | 1903 3,072 


@ Number unable to siga the marriage register. 


As a rule there are more illiterate women than men. In Germany, 
in every 10,000 couples signing the marriage contract there were in 
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the five years from 1881 to 1885, 362 men and 699 women illiterate; 
in the period 1892-1896 the number of men had decreased to 130, 
that of the women to 213; in the period 1901-1905 the numbers were 
45 men and 73 women. 


ILLITERACY AND INVENTIVENESS. 


Professor Du Bois-Reymond, of Berlin, in his work on Inventions 
and Inventors, attempts to prove that inventive productivity in dif- 
ferent countries depends upon social factors. Inventive productiy- 
ity is, he claims, not a spontaneous expression of life, but is influ- 
enced to a very large degree by suggestions from without, especially 
by the environment. General education, density of population, 
transportation facilities, social organization, etc., determine this pro- 
ductivity, and hence it is explained that despite the participation of 
the working people in state affairs comparatively few patent appli- 
cations come from laboring men. The following table is the result 
of an inquiry made in 1900: 


sede ned 
umber | of appli- 
C of patent | cations to Per cent 
ountry. applica- every of illit- 
tions. | 100,000 in- | STACY> 
habitants. 
England. 112. SUP Mey ess. Se he eee ck. eee ae eee eS 15, 300 37 3.7 
Win dtied ita hes os see i ene ae ens eerie kao a cee 22, 900 30 26.2 
German yore ss LE SINR AS Ped shed tas ES Oe arch a 2am el eee At tales eee 14, 800 26 0. 05 
Belgtumis: 2k Se ssn Ge a eine oy cee Oe ee ake ie ae ee fae eines Seen ae 1,390 21 10.1 
Frances ion uae Saks tke es eae see aes ese ore am ince ae eee aC Re 7,020 18 4.6 
Sweden ae sa a re are a a eee ee cee ete alee ee 900 18 0. 08 
Daly a0 o2 oo oven wane 2 aan As Sees «Bin Or Mae ee 1,030 3 33.8 


« Of white population over 10 years of age (census of 1900). 


One glance at the foregoing figures shows that race characteristics 
do not predetermine the inventive productivity of a country, nor 
does the high proportion of literates, but social factors, especially — 
the high status of industry, do determine it. England, the United 
States, and Germany, the countries having the best developed sys- 
tems of industry, are the most productive in inventions. Germany — 
alone had, in 1900, 1,500 patent applications concerning technical - 
contrivances relating to electricity. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN HUNGARY. 


In Hungary differences arising from friction between nationalities” 
and from denominational religious friction retard the schools in- 
their beneficent work. It is doubtless the case that these chaotic 
educational conditions in Hungary are the cause of the high per cent 
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of illiteracy found in that country. MHiibner’s Geographic Statis- 
tical Tables credit Hungary with 476 illiterates to every 1,000 in- 
habitants, according to the census of 1900, and with 149 illiterates to 
every 1,000 recruits. 

The following facts and historical allusions are taken from Allge- 
meine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung, Leipzig: 

An unprejudiced observer must admit that the Hungarian (or 
Magyaric) element in Transleithania (Hungary) has no easy posi- 
tion. According to the census of 1900, Hungary had 8,742,301 Hun- 
garians or Magyars; 2,799,479 Roumanians; 2,135,181 Germans; 
2,018,641 Slavonians; 1,678,569 Croatians; 1,052,180 Servians; 429,- 
447 Ruthenians, and 397,761 other elements; hence 8,742,301 Hun- 
garians against 10,512,258 representatives of other nationalities. It 
would be tolly to speak of Hungarian hegemony if each of the other 
elements formed a compact nationality or a state within a state. 

The independent political existence of Hungary dates from the 
year 1867, when Cisleithania, the Austrian crown lands, were sepa- 
rated from Hungary to form a separate union, connected with Hun- 
gary only through the person of the Emperor, who is both Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary. After the independence of Hun- 
gary was constitutionally guaranteed, the Government aimed at 
making the people homogeneous, a difficult matter, since the to a 
certain. degree antagonistic elements live in groups, one portion of 
the Kingdom being predominatingly Roumanian, another Servian, 
or Croatian, or Magyaric, or German, as the case may be. Nowhere 
were the Government’s efforts at welding the population more suc- 
cessful than in southern Hungary, inhabited chiefly by Germans 
(Suabians). This part of the monarchy is called, not improperly, 
the “ Hungarian Canaan,” the promised land. The city of Temesvar, 
which used to be an exclusively German town, and still is inhabited 
chiefly by Germans, permitted its German theater to be closed for 
want of support. Communities which had but a small Magyaric 
representation in their councils allowed their German schools to be 
changed to Magyaric schools, without even being urged to do so by 
the Government. 

But the situation has changed radically in recent years among the . 
Germans, as well as among all the other nationalities, in southern 
and western Hungary. The national aspirations of the Poles, Bo- 
hemians, Italians, and other competent races of the Austrian Empire, 
have been copied by the various national fragments in Transleithania. 
The propaganda in favor of retaining their several languages, 
customs, etc., has had a surprising success. Schools which had been 
Magyarized are being changed by again employing teachers who use 
the mother tongue in school. Many parents prohibit the use of the 
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Hungarian language at home and on the playground. German — 
. theaters are opened. The village and city councils are using German} 
Roumanian, or other mother tongues as mediums of intercourse. — 
Casinos, reading circles, agricultural societies, library clubs, and other 
gatherings are being organized, from which Hungarian periodicals 
and books are banished. Singing societies are called into life, in 
which never a Magyaric song or composition is heard. | 
Ever since the Poles in Galicia (Austria) and the Czechs in ~ 
Bohemia and Moravia (Austria) succeeded in securing for themselves 
local autonomy, the Roumanians, Servians, Germans, Croatians, © 
Slavonians, and other nationalities in Hungary are imbued with the 
idea of preserving their national individualities, and it is difficult to. 
foresee where the chaotic condition will end, or what will be the 
upshot of it for the Empire. 

The Hungarian state educational system was regulated, as was that 
of all Austrian crown lands, up to 1848, by a law promulgated by 
Emperor-King Francis in 1805. This law was called “ Ratio Educa- 
tionis,” the principles of which are still in force. At present there 
are five laws concerning the lower public schools: (1) The law of 
1868, which deals with the internal management of the schools; 
(2) the law of 1876, which regulates the election of local school au- 
thorities; (8) the law of 1893, which determines the teachers’ salaries 
of both communal and denominational schools; (4) the law of 1897, 
which deals with the state’s participation in school expenditures, 
especially salaries; and (5) the law of 1908, which decrees the abol- 
ishment of tuition fees for elementary schools. 

In 1907 the Hungarian legislature discussed an amendment to the 
law of 1897, which subsequently passed, dealing with the state’s par- 
ticipation in school expenditures; but the bill nearly failed to pass, 
owing to the antipathy of the non-Magyaric nationalities, who op- 
posed it, fearing that the Magyars would suppress their languages. 
The Hungarians emphatically state that it is not their object to sup- 
press the various mother tongues of the other nationalities, but that 
they must insist that to the Magyaric language, as the official language 
of the country, a certain number of hours a day be devoted in every 
school, since in non-Magyaric communities the official language is 
frequently neglected. All the Hungarian Government wants is a 
proper representation of the national language in the curriculum, 
otherwise the state as such could not be called upon to aid in keeping 
the schools open. , 

Another cause for opposing the school legislation of the Govern- 
ment lies in the fact that the various religious denominations and 
their clergy suspect the Government of trying to injure them through 
the influence exerted upon the school children by state-subsidized 
teachers. 
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All these currents and counter currents the present minister of 
public instruction, Count Apponyi, has led into one channel by his 
success in having the law so interpreted that every school for which 
a community claims a state subsidy or grant must devote a part of 
‘the day to the study of Hungarian, the official language, while the 
mother tongue, or local language of the district, may be used for all 
the rest of the day. 

Whether the Government’s hope to supplant the languages of other 
nationalities will be realized does not, as experience in other countries 
has demonstrated, depend upon any money spent or withheld by the 
state, nor upon the greater or lower degree of local patriotism, but 
simply and solely upon the ease with which the one or the other 
language can be learned and spoken. The Saxon farmers in Sieben- 
biirgen (in southeastern Hungary) have for over seven hundred 
years maintained their mother tongue, a German dialect, after having 
stripped it of all troublesome inflections and grammatical difficulties, 
as the Anglo-Saxons did with the language they took with them into 
Great Britain. The ease with which the English language can be 
used secured it the victory over Celtic, Latin, and Norman-French. 
Though it has absorbed innumerable words of Latin, French, and 
Greek origin, its structure is still Anglo-Saxon, and the uneducated 
use words of Anglo-Saxon origin almost exclusively. A similar vic- 
tory was won in Siebenbiirgen. Magyaric, on the other hand, is a 
language resembling the Latin in its rigidity of grammatical inflection 
and construction. Its difficult grammar will probably be its own 
bitterest enemy, not the clergy of this or that church, nor the local 
patriotism of the communities of Roumanian, Servian, German, 
Slavonian, Croatian, or Ruthenian extraction. Man is apt to use the 
tool that is handiest for use and most practicable for the work in 
hand, and likewise the language which requires least exertion in 
learning and using will win in the linguistic race in Hungary, as 
everywhere else. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN BUDAPEST. 


The Hungarian ministry of education published recently a report 
of the statistical and historical development of the elementary school 
system of the capital of Hungary, which dealt with the period from 
1871 to 1900, inclusive. The document was prepared by the noted 
Hungarian educator, Joseph von KG6résis, and shows that the favor- 
able economic development of the city during these thirty years is 
paralleled by the development of the schools. In 1871 there were 
for about 10,000 pupils only 32 schoolhouses, with 129 rooms for 146 
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grades. In most rooms more than 80 pupils were seated, in 4 rooms 
more than 100. Sanitary conditions of the schoolhouses were very 
defective; also teachers were lacking, for there were only 131 teachers 
for 146 grades or classes. 

The worst feature of the system was the difference between the 
number of pupils enrolled and those in attendance, so that on an | 
average every fifth child was obliged to repeat the course of an 
entire year—that is, was not promoted. Almost half of all the pupils 
were absent 1 to 5 per cent of the time; one-fifth, 5 to 10 per cent; 
one-seventh, 10 to 20 per cent; 332 children, 20 to 30 per cent; 96 
children, 30 to 40 per cent; and 32 children, 40 to 50 per cent. These 
absences are explained by the want of consideration of the Hungarian 
school authorities for the non-Magyaric nationalities, with the result 
that 3,645 children of the city of other nationalities, being unable to 
understand the Hungarian language, were kept from school by their 
parents or played truant. (See also p. 480.) 

All these defects of the system have been remedied in the course 
of the years. The following table shows the results of improved 
school administration, and especially of greater tolerance shown to 
the non-Magyaric elements of the population, for rigid exclusive- 
ness would hardly be advantageous to the education of the young 
in a city where, in a. population of 703,448, there are 387,276 who 
speak German. The fact that between 35 and 50 per cent of the 
school children are older by one to five years than they should be, 
judged by the grades they are in, is noted in the report. The per 
cent of absence is still 15. 


; ae _Classes RS 
id upi in every ‘up 

Year. Schools. | Rooms.} Grades. Peach Pupils.} to one 10,000 to one 

; room. pe teacher. 

ion. 


2 ys ee ee Se eS ac 32 129 146 131 | 9,848 68. 2 5.0 67.2 
ABSO=S8 eager a enlace -iste aa oe 77 379 414 384 | 24,171 59. 6 i 58.8 
1890-91 fos a,ccisicims a's eeeisas sates 94 520 587 36, 303 58. 4 10.3 54.5 
LQOO-1O0LS aes chee eticn a nate ae 132 946 | 1,072] 1,196 | 59,932 58.7 12.9 46.5 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The German Association of Continuation School Teachers held a 
meeting in Brunswick, October, 1908, which was unusually well at- — 
tended. The various state governments of the Empire gave evidence — 
of their interest in the proceedings by sending many delegates to © 
the meeting to represent them. The proceedings consisted of aca- 
demic discussions, during which it was clearly shown that the princi- 
ples and nomenclature of the system of continuation schools are not 
as yet clearly defined. Doctor Stieda, of the University of Leipzig, 
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spoke about the possibility of developing German handicraft, and 
intimated that the great centralizing changes in the economic and 
business life of Germany tended to destroy the small shops; hence, 
that the artisan had ‘to face the possibility of being superseded by 
the factory “hand.” Still, he believed that by equipping the home- 
worker or small shopworker better than heretofore, the skilled la- 
borer could be enabled to cope with modern factory work, by making 
him inventive and encouraging him to evolve new ideas, new forms, 
and new methods. He deprecated the system of shop apprenticeship, 
and would substitute for it, or at least combine with it, school in- 
struction in trade technology. 

The proposition of the speaker was discussed with much anima- 
tion, especially his suggestion that the so-called guild schools might 
be abandoned in favor of government schools. 

Rural continuation schools, in which the technical part of instruc- 
tion consists of agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, pomology, for- 
estry, and stock raising, were discussed in a paper by Mr. Herbst, of 
Calvérde. His resolutions, culminating in an appeal to the people 
for a further extension and improvement of the system of rural con- 
tinuation schools now in existence, were adopted unanimously. 

Also, the trade or industrial school system was discussed with re- 
gard to its better organization. The chief emphasis during the dis- 
cussion was laid upon the necessity of uniform definitions and no- 
menclature of the various schools. It was admitted generally that 
during the first period of existence of the continuation school sys- 
tem, such schools mostly kept open in the evening, and had been 
merely educational “repair shops,” but that during the last two 
decades they had properly assumed the character of vocational 
schools, serving distinct purposes, such as preparing skilled labor. for 
shop trades, factories, industrial arts, etc., but especially serving shop 
apprentices, since mathematics and bookkeeping, drawing and sketch- 
ing, geography and history, language and composition, are now taught 
with particular reference to the apprentice’s occupation. 

Privy Councilor Doctor von Seefeld, who represented the Prussian 
minister of commerce and industry, deprecated any minute definition 
and classification of the numerous vocational continuation schools, 
intimating that such uniformity would lead to mechanical drill, while 
the greatest merit of the entire system of special schools lay in the 
fact of its not being a system. The wonderful variety of vocational 
schools offered a possibility of adapting the schools to local needs, or 
to the industrial peculiarities of the localities in which they are situ- 
ated. The whole subject of classification and: of a more definite 
organization of the system was referred to a committee for a future 
report. 
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THREE SYSTEMS OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


The independent Prussian continuation or supplementary school 
is essentially a creation of the twentieth century. Independent, 
because it is not an integral part of the system of elementary or com- 
mon schools, though it builds upon their results. Formerly it was 
no more and no less than an educational repair shop, and as such the 
stepchild of public opinion and school administration. Since it has 
been separated from the elementary schools and made an independent 
institution its development has proceeded on new lines, so that to-day 
it has hardly a feature of the old continuation school except its name. — 
A beneficent fate has removed it from too strict bureaucratic regula-_ 
tions. The strong, open-hearted initiative of the authorities has 
understood how to awaken latent germs in it, and to-day state and 
communities, teachers, merchants, and artisans, compete in building | 
up systems of continuation schools worthy the name. 

The administrative reports of the royal Prussian industrial office, 
and the last volume of the Prussian Statistical Yearbook, give exact 
information concerning the progress of the systems of continuation 
schools, which goes into details too minute to reproduce. The Im- 
perial Labor Gazette (published by the imperial statistical bureau) 
has in its March number of 1909 (pp. 215-220) an article which 
contains valuable and rare information on the present status of the 
continuation schools of Prussia. In order not to create confusion in 
the mind of the reader, it may be stated that the schools mentioned 
here are not trade, or monotechnical, schools, though they are to 
some extent vocational. The real trade, or vocational, schools of 
Prussia are mentioned in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education of 1908 (pp. 267-275), where also a number of courses of 
study of such schools are sketched. 

The three systems, known as (1) industrial continuation schools, 
(2) commercial continuation schools, and (8) agricultural continua- — 
tion schools, are sketched in the article in the Imperial Labor Gazette 
referred to, which appeared also in the Statistical Supplement of the 
Berlin Padagogische Zeitung. 


I.—INDUSTRIAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The first comprehensive statistics of these schools in Prussia were 
published in 1874. According to that publication there were only 
435 such institutions, 43 of them in the province of Hanover, 50 in 
the county of Wiesbaden, 15 in the county of Cassel, and 23 in the- 
province of Schleswig-Holstein. In 176 of such schools attendance 
was compulsory. During the same year the state legislature (the 
diet) appropriated 142,140 marks ($33,750) for their maintenance. 
Up to that year subsidies had been given only by the department of 
industry and public works. For a number of years following, statis- 
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tical information is lacking. During the last five years the growth of 
the system of industrial continuation schools for boys has been as 
follows: 


Schools. Students. 
With Without With Without 
Year. compul- compul- Total. com pul- compul- Total. 
sory sory sory sory 
attend- attend- attend- attend- 
_ ance. ance. ance. ance. 
UE aha Sg ee eee 1,183 107 1,290 174,494 27,222 201,716 
LN UE og Sh as Se ae Sa 1,301 94 1,395 202,669 23,903 226 , 574 
UCR 44502 = 1,450 85 1,535 240,951 20,390 261,341 
UALS as 8b ha 1,505 74 1,579 261,839 18,588 280, 427 


Besides these schools, there are in larger cities industrial schools 
for girls. Exact statistics concerning their attendance are not avail- 
able. In the foregoing table it is noticeable that the schools with 
obligatory attendance increase, while those with voluntary attendance 
decrease. The opponents of local obligatory attendance can not 
derive much comfort from the figures presented. The rapid devel- 
opment of compulsory attendance brushes contrary arguments aside, 
and compulsion is victorious, even before a state law decrees it. The 
expense necessary to carry the local laws of compulsory attendance 
into effect can not be an obstacle, for everyone is convinced of the 
necessity of a better education of industrial laborers, so that both 
State and communities are ready to make large appropriations for 
that purpose. Those of the State have increased 100 per cent since 
1901, to wit: 


Year. Marks. Marks. 
UU. oe een keStUee a ar rears 918,534 1,405,712 
LS TS eae eae 1,049,849 1,589,180 
1,890,923 


oon eel colt ern | 1,147,333 


The communities are obliged to offer free the required buildings or 
rooms, including light and heat. After deducting the tuition fees 
from the amount necessary for the support of the school, the State 
supplies, according to the financial capacity of the community, from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of the remaining expenses. Usually 
there are other sources of support besides those derived from tuition, 
local taxation, and the state treasury. Thus, for instance, the total 
amount needed for the support of industrial continuation schools in 
the two provinces, Rhineland and Westphalia, in 1905-6 (77 schools 
with 44,628 students and 1,155,858 marks expenses), was derived from 
the following sources: 


Marks. 
EEL CLL). COMAOTIDUITI OB. a er te eS ON Se ete os 579, 502 
Prem eCasury se (&pPPLOpria tion ) 2-2) eae. eae bee ee ee Pd 347, 528 


ES IEE ST ey bah: Se RC hace Lae at ee ean eee eee ee 4, 395 
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Marks. 
Chambers of commerce —.- $504.2) 2 oe eee 837 
Boards’ of trade 22 === Sa a 150 
Guilds and’ journeymen’s: ClubSs2cs 2225) es ee eee 1, 871 
Mercantile and welfare societies______________ aE Pete ope POPE EE 8, 160 
Tuition 4fees* os. 2 Sa ee 197, 352 
Endowments. (interest) 2.2. ee ee ee ee 138, 076 


II.— COMMERCIAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The growth of the commercial continuation school system in its 
early stages was bound up with that of the industrial continuation 
school system, and even to-day it is not everywhere clearly separated 
from the latter. Since 1904 the following statistics are published: 


Schools. Students. 
ns With Without Under compul- Without compul- 
compul- compul- sion. sion. 
sory sory Total. 
attend- attend- 

ance. ance. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
O04 AS rasa tot ne sneer ee 221 69 (22,603) (9,067) 31,670 
1905 Sorc on eae Soper sees ae 254 62 27,181 927 7,208 1,618 36, 934 
TO06 Pape so ent wenn Nueeese 276 29,954 1,240 6,655 1,982 39,831 


Re ols Bhak EMH Aa 299 58 | 343179| 1,842] 5,811| 1,752| 43,584 


The commercial continuation schools are not as numerous nor as 
large as the schools for artisans. The 1,579 industrial schools with 
their 280,427 students outnumber the 357 commercial schools with 
their 43,584 students. The view that business clerks, more than any 
other wage-earners, need a thorough and continuous education, is 
not held generally. The means of support for these schools are 
derived differently from those of industrial schools. Communities 
and chambers of commerce chiefly support commercial schools, and 
since the tuition fees are not insignificant (15 to 30 marks, or $3.37 
to $7.14, a month), these schools, to a large extent, support them- | 
selves. The part of the expenses not covered by tuition fees is de- 
frayed equally by communities, State, and chambers of commerce. 
In the cities of Oppeln and Halberstadt special agreements are made 
with the state authorities. Other chambers, as for instance that of 
Berlin, maintain schools without state subsidies. 

The state subsidies for commercial continuation schools were as 
follows: 


Year. Marks. Year. Marks. 


100 es Sone kk epee ease ee AT, 7389 104s. ane sles Rigo Scie Qo ae 92,440 
1 DOPE, chic, ee, 25 ee hoa a eae 72426 W\ 1906; soc: Uns ke ee I ee 120,921 


LO0B BI S28. caidas nod cn te ios iereare ae aera 70,881 |). 1906. 0.1 caecpesttnaet oeee sae tL eee eee 139,127, 
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To what degree others contributed to the total expenditure for com- 
mercial continuation schools may again be shown by the example of 
the two western provinces, Rhineland and Westphalia, which main- 
tain 41 of such schools, with 7,763 students, at a total cost of 288,372 
marks. The contributions from the various sources were as follows: 


Marks. 
Guile fo) yee ae Sarai JE ei perth eth AE ae Pareetalit eS AE» Mig Soe Pie tn ea Lee ee RAD RN 53, 805 
Se er Ste a aE oe ea BR ee a te 33, 989 
DITO SEERISEMRCIE OTN COG sere. ter Tt ee 1 ee a ot ee = 1, 720 
Chambers of commerce__-_-------~- ae wel ge TY er few 1h age ree (eS Oe 18, 792 
REN We tate so. 8  e e aeomain, |) 6, 960 
DOTS 2, SECS os anteater cr ty I en os Eee eS woke ee TAs 
enna oTERLATIVCT ORG). ee ee Oe ee 4, 682 


III.— RURAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The organization of rural continuation schools was for the first 
time uniformly regulated by a joint order issued by the ministers of 
the interior department, the department of public instruction, and the 
department of agriculture February 2, 1876. Before that date such 
schools had been established and maintained by voluntary efforts in 
several provinces, and everywhere, but especially in the county (gov- 
ernmental district) of Wiesbaden, they had proved beneficial. That 
one county had, in the winter of 1874-75, already 91 rural continua- 
tion schools, with 1,570 students. Of these students, 1,450 were be- 
tween 14 and 20 years of age, 108 between 21 and 30, and 12 between 


31 and 40. 


The development of the rural continuation schools in Prussia is 
plainly seen from the following table: 


Growth of Prussian rural continuation schools. 


Schools without vocational | Schools with vocational in- 


instruction. struction. 
are Total ex- Total ex- 
Number | Number di Number | Number di 

Tee” ah aie mia LS 

schools. | students. rials: schools. | students. marks: 
559 RBS asa eS) Solis | aS A Oe eet Sale Se eee 
COON Siac a nee Pept teeta a cele sea eb cece teeth cone 
549 WS OO Vass c estos ee Tae ee, eats See este 
546 kot eet leone ae Mee cl Nets athe cates haere 
633 ONT BGi nee = me Somes Soe eel be eee oad eel 
727 a HR Ca AO 2 Ea Bae | ees eee tee 
875 13, 317 O91; BOS VA aaa Stale sho ass of Cctawe eee 
969 14,059 | 100,804 6 80 1,754 
1,041 14,563 | 112,740 38 606 12,973 
1,046 14,823 | 128, 067 33 469 11, 589 
1,139 16,225 | 144,777 22 332 8,119 
1, 281 18,854 | 162,879 6 ate 1, 465 
1, 421 20,666 | 182,236 6 89 1,165 
1,664 | 23,026 | 220,944 6 118 1, 267 
2,019 28,333 | 281,024 6 84 1, 235 
2,617 37,445 | 384, 706 6 100 1, 412 
2,991 42,607 | 432, 553 7 84 1, 557 
3,477 50,858 | 582,932 8 161 1,800 
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During the decade 1898-1907, the number of agricultural continua- 
tion schools newly established was 2,511; the number of students 
increased 36,880, and the expenditures 432,154 marks, during the 
same period. In what proportion the different provinces of Prussia 
have progressed in late years in maintaining such schools is seen 
from the following table: 


Prussian rural continuation schools. 


Number of Number of stu- 
schools. dents. 
Province. 


1902. | 1907. | 1902. | 1907. 


East Prussia... 


West Prussia... 98 433 954 
Brandenburg... fe 174 ficeexcis 1,864 
Pomerania, stan ao: teen eae oe 102 385 930 
Posen. it: 2 AE JOSE oc Be Cee e oak a ET ae eee 272 425 3,024 
Silesia..: os Were cee! cet aha ce We ees cae RE CE cor PP ae 336 | 1,716 | 7,018 
Saxonysssossaseoe cate Joa Blo kb See ee ge BOE Jee ae 53 113 672 1,781 
Schleswig-Holstein 212} 1,270 1 
anover ss. fi Cel TOR Riese. TRIS. AEE 3S Ve ae 452 | 4,081 6, 375 
Westphalia cue 3 cicccelope aes Sie eee te oe A, Se On ered aia ete mean 230 | 2,030 3, 861 
Hesse=Nasshut’Ssect 2. 22 Pasa ee ec ee We ees cen ot eae aot See ae aa 657 | 3,883 2, 68 
Miinolan Ges wc see co. ky ye mie Ree nags ee meine Sean aRUE erin 304 | 4,345] 5,678 


The province of Hesse-Nassau, provides best for the education of 
its rural youth. Hanover, too, stands well in the foregoing list. In — 
Posen, Brandenburg, Silesia, and East Prussia some progress has — 
been made, while in West Prussia, Pomerania, and Saxony com-— 
paratively little improvement is noticeable. In most cases the found- | 
ers of rural continuation schools are the communities and the school 
districts. The means of support are derived chiefly from state sub- 
sidies, partly also from counties and rural communities. The total 
expenditure for such schools was raised from: 4 


In 1902. | In 1907. 
si Marks Marks 
Mal bons fees se ois 2, his..3 96 ais, o/He SORT es ae lm, sn ee oa oe Se ee a 12, 245 28, 647 
Endowments, filts, and bequests: em. + oe. -.- « soe ee dees circ oo ca Sees orgsatee ae rte 18, 928 31, 441 
“A pricultural socetiess. 29s. 2s5s2h)- ec ee ene as Sue atte cota erent ee me ae 697 3, 144 
COMMUNITIO’: FIs ee we etd cee ewtee hepsi c cree St aoe mee ete ee one Tee eee ree 28, 232 66, 542 
Counties .\e ii. sank dbo Staind bee eee BOE Bird J ov’ S aac renee ees aired oot AA ne ee 26, 365 54, 767 
PLOVINCOS:. foc sce cbse ore ree aici ele EE oe Be eed ae eee one sasare aie setae setae 4, 247 7, 787 
State subsidies... 2: Uisct > oe aoaen e es pee eS ee a ee oe wee eS or ote 91, 522 340, 604 


TOEHL 2 Log Saute ce Ge tlaaes Sine ants hdd CAS ak Caan ee 181,236 | 532,932 


There are marked differencés in the manner of raising the funds 
in the different provinces. The Prussian Yearbook of 1908 publishes 
the following itemized table for 1906, showing from what sources 
funds for rural continuation schools were received: 


a 
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Sources of support of Prussian rural continuation schools. 


i Endow- Ant é 
ui- |ments,| cul- om- 
. Province. tion | gifts, | tural | muni- neo Prov- pares sub-| otal. 
fees. |andbe-| soci- | ties. scsi fiebianei | Miienioind 
quests. | eties. 

WOM BT PURI fe. oo coon sccace'e seis 169 886 448 526 1 ay (2 i | eae ieee 56, 825 60, 578 
Wen PSA as we Pe dd led t Sanches Eshe bese Oe eet yea 12,311 12,834 
Mrandenpnre.:...-f0.-...-..-.-. 3,446 | 2,915 90 | 1,377 | 1,897 405 9, 612 19, 742 
emiraniae ste teins) orsctck het 344 386 Th Pedy Sls Niel, Sioa ae eS ae 7,417 11,897 
BEERS nics coco n ce coc cane ES ee 3 ae 37 370 OO soneeeee 25, 992 26, 477 
PE 8 SON Bos cs cacy Sse 42 | 1,027 15S PUP C620 sat 2 O88ul eke. 34, 336 39, 305 
SUS a engage Deer eRe OF) Vise cae cs 1, 417 a 6! 1 erence 4, 400 9, 312 
Schleswig-Holstein..............- 2,152 | 1,037 2285) D557 4) (8; 877 290 25, 202 33, 860 
CELTS eh ee 10,775 | 1,286 240 1S, 1001 9,600 |ocsaene- 25, 399 55, 482 
Westphalian. | te occas skies 3,706 203 BTN ae oc al Weare ey See 14, 499 37,899 
esrerossate.t.... 2. ke... 1,378 | 3,251 20 | 19,814 | 11,729} 6,000] 35,235 77, 427 
RIAN Hoos tt oh dase 656 | 15, 377 102) de8, £4721 08; G80leesae28 _ 14,049 41,961 
PPI eo ns canbe e tol coe cmc ale casemieree IRS lee etand othe seas 4,754 7,336 

DP MRSTUBLORST ou osc da wa ofc 22,928 | 26,422} 1,712 | 58,839 | 47,453 | 6,695 | 270,061 434, 110 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. 


Since many European authorities, in their efforts in behalf of uni- 
versity extension among the rural population, have taken the Danish 
people’s high schools as models, it is well to see what is done in the 
Kingdom of Denmark in this direction. In No. 11 of the Docu- 
ments of Progress, Mr. Holger Begtup, of Copenhagen, states that 
these institutions have become the most important factors of the 
intellectual and economic development of the rural population, inas- 
much as they have raised the culture of the farmers quite beyond 
the hopes of the founders of the first of them. The first people’s 
high school was established in Rodding (North Schleswig) in 1844. 
Later, in 1870, Christian Kold established one on the island of Tiinen, 
which became the model for many others. The students not only 
studied together in class, but lived in the institution. Dormitories 
are now connected with all these institutions. Though they are 
called “ Folkehoiskole” (literally people’s high schools), the word 
“ Folke,” or “ people,” should by rights be replaced by “ rural,” for 
the word “ people” is used in contradistinction to city population. 
If a high school is established and maintained by the people of a 
city, it would not be called a “ people’s” but a “ city ” high school. 
The people, in the Danish eon oD ee of the term, are those who live 
outside of cities. 

At present (in 1908) there are 70 such rural high schools with 
over 7,000 students. Most of them receive state subsidies. In 1906 
as many as 3,493 young men and 3,196 young women were enrolled 
in such subsidized schools. Two-thirds of the students range in age 
between 18 and 25, one-third are older. The course for the young 
men begins November 1 and ends April 1; the course for young 
women begins May 1 and ends August 1. The branches taught are 
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as follows: Oral and written use of the mother tongue; history of 
Denmark and other countries, with the necessary geography and 

popular natural science. There is no instruction in agriculture. The — 
tuition fees per month amount to 35 crowns ($17.05), which includes 
board and lodging. Many students (in 1907 there were 2,551) 
receive scholarships of 25 crowns ($12.18) a month. The students — 
come from rural homes; they are mostly sons and daughters of small 
leaseholders, farmers, and artisans. Of the total number of students — 
(about 7,000), there were 395 who had their homes in cities. . 

One important feature of these schools is that they are not con- — 
sidered part and parcel of the State’s system of popular education, — 
hence the state government has nothing to do with their management 
and supervision. It leaves them alone, except that each of these high 
schools receives, on an average, something like 3,000 crowns a year 
from the Government as a subsidy. This freedom from govern- — 
mental interference allows these schools to adapt themselves to the 
needs of localities as well as to the educational preparation of their — 
students. Procrustean courses of study, or requirements of admis- — 
sion, are not found in these schools. The students of these rural high 
schools have a popular university at Askov to look forward to, where 
a two-year course of thorough scientific study and foreign languages — 
is offered. 

The influence of the Danish rural high schools upon the civiliza- 
tion and culture of the country is undeniable. In the Danish Par- | 
liament at Copenhagen sit many deputies who have received no 
higher education than is offered in these rural high schools; even one — 
of the members of the King’s cabinet is a graduate of a “ people’s” 
high school. . 

The Danes who came to the United States have, true to the tradi- 
tions of their native country, established 13 people’s high schools, 
after the models in Denmark, namely, in the States of Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan. 

Sweden and Norway have also followed the example of Denmark. | 
Sweden has 39 people’s high and 24 agricultural high schools. The 
number of such schools in Norway is not stated, but the number of 
students is 634. 

Finland also has established 26 such schools, having 1,223 students. — 


GRADUATES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


The ten universities of Prussia received in 1908 from the three 
kinds of secondary schools 27,457 native students. Foreign students 
are excluded from the following computation, they not having re- 
ceived their preparation in German secondary schools. It is in- 


La 
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structive to see what proportion of these 27,457 freshmen came from 
the Gymnasia or classical high schools, in which Latin, Greek, and a 
modern tongue are taught; how many came from Realgymnasia, 
schools in which Latin and two modern languages are taught; and 
lastly, how many came from Oberrealschulen, in which neither Latin 
‘ nor Greek, but two modern languages, are taught and which devote 
much time to mathematics and natural sciences. 

The following table gives the actual figures for each university 
faculty and the totals in numbers and percentages. These percent- 
ages would not be materially different if the new students of polytech- 
nic institutes and other seats of higher education were included, 
for the classical high schools, the Gymnasia, have a remarkably strong 
hold on the people. The schools without Latin (Lateinlose héhere 
Schulen), such as Realschulen, Biirgerschulen, and Mittelschulen, 
prepare their students chiefly for commercial and industrial pursuits. 
Their increase is truly phenomenal and can well be compared with 
the astonishing increase in public high schools in this country during 
the last twenty or thirty years. 


Number of graduates from each class of secondary schools in the different 
Prussian umversity faculties. 


Graduates of— 


Faculty. Total. “ 

eal- berreal - 

Gymnasia. gymunasia. | schulen. 
ERIC IOM I re ee Sol LS tcc e thw nee wes cee eeeterdasts 2,106 2 LOG | Bose hs- . |e ee 
aU PUI Ie Sond. ooo bo ibd oe pee et dwn d cae adweawes 5, 441 4, 569 642 230 
co LUT SS 0s a ee ae oe ee ee een 2, 786 2,379 320 87 
Se TEIN J OR! A SR ge 8, 612 6, 085 1, 439 1,088 
MEIpEAtNOsGPiioas 62 Lt 2. 5 i. ASE deh 213 180 24 9 
POE aseCAl PRILOLOLY . 5 5.5 in. ce wos wan sce cece ee cece et 3, 295 3, 029 174 92 
Rin MeOGGLUEOLOLY:2.2725-tes5s20l 2) 2. Rk 1, 466 645 505 316 
Bveriisvory atid archeology =... --5- =. .2sc2-2 dees ose 618 541 51 26 
4 Mathematics and natural sciences.......-........-. 2,328 1, 213 535 580 
RR OE SIOCTS. a5. 2 be Ses os eed wlaels See oinle  Setemten 692 477 150 65 
Ca fe a ro as ee eo EO 27, 457 21,124 3,840 2, 493 

UAE TUS} Oil U8 2) 6 Sa ie ee See eee ano ee BS re eee 14 


In eight non-Prussian universities the proportions were about the 
same. Thus out of a total of 31,622 students in 18 out of 21 German 
universities (Munich, Erlangen, and Wiirzburg not reporting) 24,876, 
or 78.5 per cent, were graduates of classical high schools, 4,417, or 
14 per cent, of semiclassical high schools, and 7.5 per cent of scientific 
high schools. 


COST OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


The per capita cost of secondary education in Germany is very 
much greater than that of elementary education, as it is in every 
country ; but it is difficult to give a detailed statement of the cost for 
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the whole country, or even for the separate States, because secondary — 
schools in Germany are not a part of the general scheme of school 
administration, being supported in part by ancient endowments and 
by tuition fees; while many receive state subsidies, others are royal 
schools, and still others are municipal schools, to which the State 
pays no contribution at all, though all secondary schools of whatever — 
nature, whether classical, semiclassical, modern, or scientific, and — 
whatever their sources of support may be, are subject to the State’s 
supervision and regulation. ) 
On the other hand, the elementary schools keing gratuitous since — 
1888, the sources of their support are so well known through the 
annual state and city appropriations that there is little difficulty in~ 
comparing their cost with that in other countries. 
Recently the Prussian city of Frankfort on the Main offered an 
opportunity for comparing the cost of secondary schools, which may 
be used as an example, for the conditions prevailing there are similar 
to those in other large cities of the Empire. In 1907-8 the secondary 
schools for boys—that is, the classical, semiclassical, and scientific 
schools in Frankfort—cost $70.20 per capita of the students. If the 
state subsidy be added, the per capita is $98.33. The cost of secondary 
schools for girls amounted to $44.49 per capita, or, with the State’s 
contribution, $77.65. The per capita for middle or intermediate 
schools is less, namely, $30.47, or, including the State’s contribution, 
$40.83. The per capita for elementary schools is $20.25, or, including 
the State’s contribution, $26.66. . 
From this it is plainly seen that a pupil of the boys’ secondary 
school, counting only the expenditures derived from local sources, ~ 
costs almost three and a half times as much as a pupil of the ele- 
mentary (Volks) schools, and that in a comparison with the other 
types of schools the elementary does not make a much better show- 
ing. The customary ratio seems to be 1 to 3, or 34. It does not 
require much penetration to see that the per capita of elementary 
schools need not be as high as that of secondary schools, but German 
elementary teachers express the opinion that more should be spent 
upon appliances for teaching, free books, school libraries, labora- 
tories, workbenches, cooking utensils, drawing appliances, and suit- — 
able rooms for the so-called “ supplementary branches of study.” __ 
The laboratory appliances needed for secondary schools are 
necessarily more expensive than for elementary schools; so are 
the collections of natural objects, the text-books, and the school 
libraries. There does not seem to be too great a difference between 
the expenditures of Gymnasia and those of primary schools, if the 
fact be considered that the former are the colleges of Germany, and a 
college education is proverbially costly. Another difference, namely, 
the one between boys’ Gymnasia ($70.20) and girls’ high schools 
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($44.49), though perhaps characteristic of the valuation set upon 
higher education of girls in Germany, is not likely to be found in this 
country. 


NEW AGENCIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


THE HAMBURG COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 


Hamburg, the wealthy Hanse town and a German State, main- 
tained for many years a number of lecture courses for advanced stu- 
dents. For over ten years the question was agitated whether it 
would not be best to establish a-university in Hamburg, and if so, 
whether the institution should be a commercial university like the 
one in Cologne, or a university of the old type, of which the Empire 
has 21. The government of the State of Hamburg finally decided to 
introduce a new type of school, a colonial institute, which could pre- 
pare young men for colonial service, and at the same time aid the over- 
sea business interests of the famous old center of foreign commerce. 

This institute was opened at the close of the year 1908 with 36 
students. It is to be a university for planters, merchants, and offi- 
cials who intend to go to the colonies, and also a point where scientific 
and colonial endeavors can concentrate. In preparing young men 
for life in the colonies, the institution will not only impart knowledge, 
but will also be instrumental in infusing a spirit of self-dependence 
into the would-be colonists and settlers, from which, it is hoped, 
much benefit and advantage will ultimately accrue to the mother 
country. The programme of the institute contains the following 
announcement: 

The curriculum is based on the idea that immediate and practical advantage 
must not be aimed at, so much as free theoretic interest in all that tends to- 
ward the progress of science, experience having taught that .scientific work is 
ultimately serviceable and beneficial to practical life. The course of study 
includes law, political economy, philology, history, geography, medicine, and the 
natural sciences, but in all cases adapted to the special needs of the colonies. 

The lectures on colonial politics and on profit-sharing colonial plants will be 
supplemented by excursions to warehouses and factories where colonial produce 
is prepared for the European market, so that the lecturer can demonstrate, 
with the entire process before him, how the raw material is treated and the 
place of the product in the commercial world. Geography and geology will be 
taught side by side, and the lectures will be illustrated in the course of ex- 
cursions to different parts of Germany where diversified geological formations 
and the methods of adapting them to cultivation can be observed. 

An additional course of lectures will be devoted to an explanation of the 
best manner of preparing food in the Tropics, and the students will be trained 
to give first aid in cases of accidents and ordinary tropical complaints. The 
elements of veterinary surgery will be taught, and in view of the advance of 
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Oriental semicivilization, which appeals to the natives more strongly than does 
European civilization, a course of lectures on Islamism will be delivered. 

The administration of the new colonial institute will be in the hands of a 
eouncil of professors, of which Doctor Thulenius is president, but in order to 
keep theory in constant touch with practice, the council will be augmented 
by three merchants, at present engaged in colonial trade. Doctor Stuhlmann, 
who has lived in German East Africa for many years, is the secretary of the 
institute. 


LECTURE COURSES AT MANNHEIM. 


In Mannheim on the Rhine the customary courses of lectures for 
advanced students, which eventually will crystallize into a university, 
as similar attempts did in Frankfort, Cologne, and Hamburg, have 
been greatly augmented for the winter semester of 1908-9. The 
programme contained 50 professional courses by 28 professors. New 
branches have been added to the departments of political economy, 
namely: History of economics, statistics, state and city debts, and 
insurance. Also, lecture courses on social policy, women’s factory 
labor, oceanic and river navigation, problems of banking and ex- 
change legislation, as well as tariff legislation. In the department 
of law, lectures on bankruptcy and mortgages, as well as on commer- 
cial and industrial contracts, have been added. The city authorities 
hope to obtain substantial additions to the funds already secured so as 
to build an institution which will serve the purpose contemplated. 

The whole course consists of four semesters. The admission or 
matriculation fee is $4.76, and an additional fee of $28.56 for each 
semester. All fees are about 50 per cent higher for foreign students 
who wish to attend. Cards for attendance at lecture courses may be 
procured for $1.19 for courses having lectures one hour a week, $2.14 
for two hours a week, $2.85 for three hours, $3.57 for four hours, and 
$4.76 for five hours. Reductions are made to members of unions in 
Mannheim and vicinity. The students have the privilege of attend- 
ing lectures at the University of Heidelberg, which can be reached by 
train in twenty minutes. 


A UNIVERSITY CONTEMPLATED FOR POSEN. 


The old universities in Germany, 21 in number, are likely to have a 
new sister institution in the near future. The Prussian province of 
Posen, formerly a part of Poland, and still inhabited chiefly by 
Poles, though the Germans have made great progress in the possession 
of the land and of city property, has not as yet a university in a 
population of 1,986,637 (census of 1905) ; but it has the nucleus of a 
university in its Academy of Scientific Study in the city of Posen. 
The Prussian government would long ago have raised this institu- 
tion, which has already 1,000 students and 30 professors, to a full- 
fledged university of four faculties, if it had not entertained the ap- 
prehension that such an institution would become the center of Polish 
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political agitation. At least, this is the argument advanced openly 
in the Prussian legislature. 


OTHER NEW INSTITUTIONS. 


The former 9 polytechnica of the Empire have been increased 
to 10 by the establishment of a technological university at Danzig at 
the mouth of the Vistula (Weichsel), the chief object of which is the 
preparation of shipbuilders and marine engineers. Among the higher 
institutions of learning, the commercial universities, of which there 
were 5 in 1909, will increase their number in the near future. Mann- 
heim on the Rhine, a great commercial center, and Solingen, the 
German center of the cutlery industry, are making great efforts 
toward founding such schools. 


RESOLUTIONS OF GERMAN UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS. 


The German University Teachers’ Congress, which met in Jena at 
the close of 1908, passed resolutions which are remarkably frank, and 
which are dictated by a spirit of independence quite in accord with 
the principle of “ Lehrfreiheit und Lernfreiheit,” which has been a 
characteristic of German higher education ever since the time of 
William von Humboldt, who, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, was the first minister of public instruction in Prussia. The 
resolutions are as follows: 


I. Scientific investigation and the transmission of its results must, according 
to their purpose, be independent of any consideration not inherent in their 
own scientific method—hence independent especially of tradition and prejudices 
of the people, independent of governmental authorities and social groups, as 
well as independent of monetary or other interests. 

II. This demand lies as much in the interests of the state as in those of 
science, because the increase and spread of knowledge can never injure society, 
but will always promote its best interests. 

III. This absolute independence needs no specific law to guarantee it, any 
more than other constitutional rights need special legislation for their pro- 
tection. 

IV. No limitation of the right to investigate and teach can be derived, directly 
or indirectly, from the official position of an investigator and teacher. 

VY. No exceptions whatever to these statements can be acknowledged con- 
cerning academic teachers of theology. 

VI. Conditions coupled with ancient endowments, if they conflict with the 
liberty to investigate and teach, can not limit the right defined in the foregoing 
statement, because such conditions have become invalid by the law of custom. 
Furthermore, because all existing German universities have become state insti- 
tutions, whose maintenance would be utterly impossible if dependent alone upon 
ancient endowments, their public character may not be limited by private 
purposes. 
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VII. From Paragraph II the danger of denominational universities, estab- 4 
lished and supervised by church authorities, is recognized, even though the 4 
course of study of such institutions be granted the same rights of independence ~ 
which are inherent in state institutions. 

These resolutions were adopted after a thorough and protracted 
discussion, in which it was repeatedly asserted that theological insti- 
tutions that would not admit the fundamental prerogative of an 
academic teacher, i. e., the liberty of his conviction, could not claim 
equal rights with institutions which grant that prerogative without 
reserve. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE GERMAN STATES IN UNIVERSITY 
ATTENDANCE. 


The report of 1908 of the minister of public instruction of Prussia 
(vol. 204 of Preussische Statistik) gives a list of the 26 States com- 
prising the German Empire, and their relative university attendance, 
as shown in the following table: | 


Number of university students in Germany to every 10,000 male inhabitants. 


y eee 
State. 1892-93. |1899-1900.| 1905-6. 
PTUSSHA owns ac ap ae coke hae hse ceaeR eee cite acta sae apine setae cise eacrecen 9. 51 10. 47 12. 04 
Bavaria: siicic0s eee. Ss A ae ee SR a te SS eee eee 12, 95 12. 43 14, 43 
Shih. (0) th aie ee Oni iap eee be Ske. sacseeesattee - Ruel lt aint fe ppatlen op datas aly'n eg apes a on 11. 72 11. 00 12. 40 
Wurttembergs 08k obo eho Soars peas aad sea oan Bera geatenton ets 12. 32 12. 34 12. 62 
EOL) s Mead path tp Ble tytn Riera thats tdhon che pel age Somnnisite. OY oda Saran. apa ga ole 15. 04 13.75 15. 83 
Hesse: wie lee i) oS Eee. Bae es eee eee cee 14. 71 15. 69 18. 84 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 22. oc.dt ince tc ecm cic ee noc cea cence sda eae cree 13. 12 12. 72 15. 98 
Saxe-W elmaret SSeS! 13:17 14. 66 14.73 
Mecklenburg-Sirelltz 215, (299%. Boe. sae. SOTA ks See. ee 12. 09 15. 92 10.59 
Oldenburgs coche 8 esky Hi 3S Ae a es eee eee ee ee en eee 8. 58 11. 47 10.338 
BYUNS WICK. fees vie cee ame ore = nie tate me ain erates eal aie nlage oes eles hee Pereyaeeier ome ee 13. 16 18. 37 _ 13.76 
Saxe-Meiningens: 3 shidtss ee OM ce eee ee eee: 10. 10 9. 51 10. 15 
Haxe-AILOM DUES. << n.c'> a/ragee cae oc ass, erent 2 ees eS eae ate wl eet area SI ae et ee 11. 32 9. 64 11.78 
Saxe-Coburg- Gotha. 2 i ee SS eee eee 11. 33 10. 55 | 10.66 | 
DA DOR 5-5 sscccice at Sire enn eo eee eee ee: ee CE gee a, ecgene aan rl 13. 61 13.18 16.18 
Brotnen sages Sek see ee. Ee ee er ee ee Lee Cee ee 15. 20 13. 05 14.12 
Fam burp . ac Fed de bos Sa~ og et $5 Sa se Peace © ehh. HAE eee eiew cen oe 10. 24 8. 78 9. 36 
Alsaee-TGiraine, 2 Aue cnc, < aoe = coke ee Tee RRO oe ts oe tans eee ea one 6. 07 9. 49 11. 04 
Other German States tothe a eee. 2s. Se Oe Sees 9. 33 10. 33 11. 28 
A VOTARG ocho. od eicinincrere cis on Rove’ a rae Cea starsn 2 0 Se ee ee ee ee ee 10. 55 11. 06 12. 67 


These numbers reveal the fact that South Germany“ supplies a 


relatively greater number of students than Prussia and Saxony. — 


This is notable because the south has many more small-shop industries 
and smaller farms than the north. The proportion of Prussia would 
be smaller still if Berlin, with its 22.66 students per 10,000 male in- — 
habitants, were excluded. Of the 13 Prussian provinces, 9 remain 
below the Prussian average; the province of West Prussia, with the 
city of Dantzig, has only 7.38; Schleswig-Holstein, 8.30; Posen, 8.385 
Pomerania, 9.28; east Prussia, with the city of Konigsberg, 9.86. 


4 Bavaria, Baden, Wurttemberg, Alsace-Lorraine, and part of Hesse. 
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The chiefly agricultural districts of the north furnish few uni- 
versity students, while the agricultural districts of the south furnish 
many more than the Prussian average, and more than the average 
of the Empire. Grouping the numbers according to larger zones 
we arrive at the following results: 

Among every 10,000 male inhabitants we find: 


1892-93. | 1905-6. 


Penner and NON: Germanys c yes: of. a atkledees pies «dusted: seed den ogee: 9. 44 10. 90 
Second zone, middle and west poeny SUSI IE AEE pS REEL ee a i ai ais i ai ane So 10. 26 12. 63 
er rer T MAS OLIAL Ycce. Sea. 2. 2. oso c tee eon oes aaah cag eine eee weed aes 12. 30 14. 25 


It is to be remembered that Berlin, with its large attendance, is 
situated in the first zone. 

Whether analogous results would be noticed if the attendance of 
technological institutes, agricultural colleges, mining academies, and 
other higher seats of learning were considered, can not be stated 
with certainty. The attendance at universities was alone considered, 
because it is in universities where the civil officers (nearly all pro- 
fessional men, clergymen, judges, state attorneys, physicians, health 
officers, mayors, and secondary teachers are in the State’s service) 
receive their preparation. Another point is that Catholic States, 
like Bavaria and Baden, furnish more university students than 
Protestant States. 

In a few years the relative attendance will be greatly changed, 
since Prussia has opened its universities to women. The results of 
the first matriculation of female students at the universities of Prus- 
sia are aS follows: The total number admitted is 663, of whom 461 
are from Prussia and 202 from other States. The university of 
Berlin matriculates 400, Gottingen 71, Bonn 69, Breslau 50, Mar- 
burg 27, Halle 22, Konigsberg 17, Greifswald 5, and Kiel 2. Of the 
total number, 363 study philosophy, philology, and history; 134, 
medicine; 108, mathematics and natural science; 25, dentistry; 22, 
political economy; 6, law; 3, evangelical theology, and 2, pharmacy. 
The German technological institutes had, in the winter of 1908-9, 
1,230 matriculated women students. 

Of the female university students from non-German States, 43 are 
from America, 35 from Russia, 14 from Austria-Hungary, 7 from 
England, 6 from France, 4 from Roumania, 3 from Switzerland, 2 
from Italy, 1 each from Denmark, Holland, Norway, Servia, and 
Australia. In addition to these matriculated female students, there 
are 958 females enrolled in various lines of hospital work at the 
Prussian universities. 
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CHAIRS OF PEDAGOGY IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Doctor von Wehner, minister of public instruction in Bavaria, 
recently replied to a parliamentary inquiry concerning the estab- 
lishment of separate chairs of pedagogy in Bavarian universities, — 
as follows: 


In 1907 the Royal Government submitted to the senates of the three Bavarian ~ 
universities the question whether it was advisable not only to establish sepa- 
rate chairs of pedagogy, but also to connect practice schools with them. Com- 
prehensive replies, with arguments pro or con, it was intimated, would be wel- — 
come. The reports of the three universities (Munich, Wtirzburg, and Erlangen) 
were received in due time by the Government. The senates of Munich and — 
Wiirzburg declared themselves opposed to separate pedagogic chairs, and the 
senate of Erlangen advised the establishment of a new chair of philosophy, the © 
especial duty of which it might be made to treat pedagogy. The introduction ‘ 
of practice schools into the universities was rejected by all three senates. . 

The arguments of the university senates of Munich and Wiirzburg against 
the establishment of professorships of pedagogy were as follows: 

I. Pedagogy as an isolated science is incapable of producing creative scien- — 
tific works. 

II. Pedagogy as a university discipline would presuppose universal knowl- — 
edge in its representative. Since that is impossible, it would be necessary for 
every university to arrange for an entire pedagogical faculty, analogous to the © 
faculties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. Only thus could the 
special didactics of each branch of study be represented. 

III. An introduction into the psychological foundations of pedagogy can 
take place only through a representative of systematic philosophy who is famil- 
iar with the method of experimental psychology. 

IV. For theoretical pedagogical preparation of students of theology the pres- 
ent arrangements are quite sufficient. 

V. The practical preparation of future secondary teachers properly belongs 
to the pedagogical seminaries connected with high schools, that of teachers of 
elementary schools to model classes in normal schools. The university, as such, 
has other objects in view; it has to promote the professional and purely human 
preparation of students. ; 

VI. Connecting model or practice schools with the universities would raise © 
objections concerning the principles upon which university education rests; 
it would also create great administrative difficulties relating to the teachers of — 
such schools, their pupils, and local school conditions. 

It is, therefore [concluded the minister], not considered necessary to estab- 
lish separate chairs for pedagogy; all three senates raising objections to the © 
plan, the Government is induced to dismiss the question for the present. 


Tt may be added that in several leading universities, such as Berlin, 
Leipzig, Marburg, and Jena, pedagogy is represented by a number of © 
chairs of philosophy, but a model school for experimental teaching is — 
found only in Jena. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN PRUSSIA. 


The Yearbook of the German University Libraries for 1909 reveals 
the relation between the number of volumes on the shelves and the 
number of volumes called for and taken home in 1908. The following 
table shows the facts for the ten Prussian universities: 


Statistics of Prussian unwersity libraries. 


| 
Number of | Number of | 

aiverait volumes in order pet oa 

REUNIONS TNC the loan blanks ontled tom 

library. filled out. on 
eae See Mc ys c/w oR maa eesanls 208, 350 116, 144 55.7 
ret ene te eee a Or Fe SS RS Ned St SRA TOSS CT 164, 824 54, 092 32.8 
i a ee oe cee puceueeces 255, 600 59, 127 ou. 
Te Sey netmapr ae 346, 400 79, 387 22.9 
ereratat Tenner cont, oS Ve SD eee eee ok sae 195,705 42, 354 21.6 
Een en See he. UL Osa ede cbecoeebe oes 325, 000 67, 025 20.6 
LL ew dS ohn Re aA ear En a 224,000 41,100 18.3 
Sev Cine. Se a Leb tse SE Ee baicccabaees 543, 410 86, 765 15.9 
ee ORE esc no Sen oo lua oe oc oo amc tialad eink en's scam <icls. = 282, 865 42,569 15.0 
ere enemy freee, cS at il. Re Sse hh ok 272,572 20,018 7.3 


CHAPTER XI. 
SCHOOLS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN ABROAD. 


By Evetyn May GoLpSMITH, 


President of Association of Public School Teachers of Crippled Children in the City of 
New York. 


In no department of education in Europe has greater progress been 
made during the last twenty-five years than in that which has to do 
with the physical, mental, and moral training of crippled children. 

The greatest advance in the education of the deformed in connec- 
tion with the regular system of public schools is to be seen in Great 
Britain, especially in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
where many public schools of a special character have been established 
for crippled children. 

The greatest advance in trade schools for adults where crippled 
men and women are taught to earn their own living is found in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Here workshops have been estab- 
lished for over forty years, and within most recent times have been 
greatly enlarged and extended. These schools, which are in reality 
homes, are supported by grants from the Government and private 
donations, and while doing most effective work are often handi- 
capped by need of funds. 


DENMARK, 


The mother school was first started in Copenhagen in 1872, and is 
still the only one in Denmark. From this many in other countries 
have been patterned. Large additions are now in process of con- 
struction, and in a year it will become an ideal educational center 
for the disabled of Denmark. In this school many trades are well 
developed, the aim of which is to fit the pupils to go out into the 
world and take positions that will render them self-supporting. 

An attempt is being made to help the pupils to “ learn to do things. 
that pay,” or, according to Miss Peterson, the head of the school, to 
teach them “ to do their own living.” 

The institution has five divisions, namely: 

I. Clinic, where patients are treated and bandages, wooden legs; 
special corsets, boots, etc., are supplied. These are’ made, at the 


order of the doctors in attendance, by the pupils in the workshops, 
503 
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some of whom have become teachers and are now holding positions 
in other institutions. 

II. Workrooms, (a) where bandagemaking, moldmaking, corset- — 
making, saddlery, forging, and shoemaking are taught, the articles 
made being for the use of the cripples. Here are numbers of pupils 
without hands, wearing appliances which enable them to hold a tool © 
and steady the material worked upon; (6) school of handicraft and 
manual work, consisting of wood carving, bookbinding, brushmaking, 
joinery, dressmaking, weaving, meediceutkt housekeeping, cooking, 
and office work. The age of the pupils varies from 14 to 26. 

Ill. A home, where pupils from the country live during ap- 
prenticeship. Dinner is supplied to children from the city as well as 
those in residence. -All the furniture of this home is made by the 
children, and is of most careful and exquisite workmanship. 

IV. Child’s school, where the rudimentary branches are taught. 
In addition, emphasis is laid upon the musical training, the singing — 
being unusually fine. 

V. Recreation home, at the seaside, for the most diseased patients, 
accommodating 44. 


SWEDEN. 


In Sweden industrial schools for adult cripples were established at 
Gothenburg and Karlskrona in 1885, at Helsingborg in 1887, and in — 
Stockholm in 1892. In the city of Stockholm, though great care is 
taken of the health of children going to the public schools, yet their 
doors are not thrown open to crippled children. Special teachers are 
supplied by the public schools to teach these latter in their homes 
after school hours. A most careful supervision is exercised over the 
physical condition of the public-school pupils. If defects are ob- 
served, the teacher sends the child to the royal gymnasium, where 
curative gymnasium treatment is given free of charge to the poor. 
Though not having public schools for the crippled, Stockholm has — 
two industrial schools for these unfortunates, supported solely by 
private contributions—one, the Society in Aid of the Deformed and 
Infirm, caring especially for adults, enabling them to provide for 
themselves as far as possible, and the other, the Eugenia Hemmet’s, 
admitting both adults and children. The Society for the Deformed — 
and Infirm admits pupils ranging in age from 9 to 57. In both 
institutions instruction is given free of cost, and the poorest pupils — 
dine every day at the expense of the school. As soon as the work of — 
the pupil is salable the school gives him payment for it. 

Most remarkable is the dexterity attained by persons who have only | 
one normal hand but two vigorous legs. Of such persons, a woman 
working at a sewing machine and a man at a turning lathe are able 
to gain as great dexterity and, when their apprenticeship is ended, to 
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_ earn as much money as bodily normal workers. A great variety is 
to be found in the objects made. Brushes of various kinds and fur- 
niture, such as tables, desks, chairs, etc., are made in large quantities. 
In the bookbinding division orders are taken for the binding of books, 
and in the shoe shop for the making of new shoes and the mending of 
old. In the girls’ sewing room are made embroidered pillows, etc., 
and hand-woven towels, while machine work is done in dressmaking 
and knitting. 

The Eugenia Hemmet’s is one of the most ideal schools in the 
matter of situation and equipment in Europe. The rooms are most 
artistically decorated. Plants are everywhere in bloom, birds sing 
in cages, and beautiful pictures adorn the walls; when possible, the 
furniture in the class rooms is painted white. _ 

The enrollment is 190. It is a noteworthy fact that no cripples are 
seen on the streets. 

This community is divided into families, two or three nurses 
looking after each family. In this school the chief stress is laid 
upon giving to the pupil a good general education, rather than a 
training in the trades. One hundred of the children are divided 
into five classes, where they are instructed especially in English and 
arithmetic. In special Class I a girl with only a thumb writes 
beautifully. In Class IT a boy of 15 has no legs, but does his work 
enthusiastically. A number of the children are in beds in the class 
room. In the kindergarten is a child 4 years old, born without arms, 
who can sew, paint, and cut as easily and correctly as a normal child. 
A band composed of 8 boys who have a teacher twice a week plays, 
leaning on crutches while they play. 

The remaining 90 children are placed in different shops. In the 
tailor shops the clothing for the whole school is made, every child 
receiving two suits a year, one of them at Christmas time. Orders 
are taken for the knitting of stockings for the soldiers. 


NORWAY. 


Sophie’s Minde, the large school for cripples in Norway, is in 
Christiania, situated on a hill overlooking the city. This school 
stands especially for manual training and shows that the most help- 
less cripples are capable of the finest handicraft. One girl lying in 
a wheeled bed works with her paralyzed hand and mouth in making 
lace with colored pins on a cushion. Another, who has lost her arms 
by amputation, makes a variety of exquisite laces, using her teeth 
alone, throwing the bobbins from side to side and occasionally with 
her teeth picking up an instrument to tighten the pattern when 
necessary. A man without fingers uses instruments in the palms of 
his hands, and carves most intricate designs in furniture. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Great Britain the schools for crippled children are a recognized ] 
part of the system of public instruction. | 

These schools, it is important to note, are in buildings of their ~ 
own, and are equipped with furniture and appliances especially 
adapted to the needs of the crippled child. A piano is in each room. ~ 
Each school has an ambulance or two, constructed especially at great — 
expense, to admit children on stretchers and in invalid chairs, and 
all children are conveyed to and from their homes. A nurse or a 
paid attendant accompanies each ambulance. When the ambulance 
arrives the children are given cod liver oil and medicines prescribed 
by their physicians, and at the morning recess crackers and milk. 

The largest number of schools is in London; upon these the schools 
of other countries have been modeled; Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Liverpool are next in the lead. 

Glasgow.—In Glasgow there are four well-developed schools, the 
Freeland, Bridgeton, Finnieston, and Hayfield schools. Here the 
plan is much alike—all in special buildings or old buildings remod- 
eled to fit the needs of these children. The Hayfield school is espe- 
cially ideal; for though it is a separate new building by itself, it is — 
considered part of the big Hayfield School for Normal Children, — 
which is a model building throughout—built somewhat on the style 
of our New York model buildings. 

A typical time-table of the Glasgow schools is as follows: 


A. M. 


9.20— 9.55. Religious instruction. 

9.55-10.10. Arithmetic (mental). 

10.10-10.15. Register. 

10.15-10.30, Arithmetic. 

10.830—10.45. Cod liver oil and chemical food mixed, milk and crackers. 

10.45-11.00. Geography. 

11.00-12.00. English. 

12.00— 1.00, Dinner and recess. 

P. M. 

1.00— 1.05. Register. 

1.05— 2.00. Drawing, needlework, brush work, basketry, games. 

All chairs and reclining sofas are fitted to the children, and thereby — 
add to the children’s comfort. Here also the aid society assists with — 
the dinners. 

Edinburgh.—The especially noticeable feature of the Edinburgh — 
schools is the emphasis placed upon the surroundings of the schools. 
The playgrounds and gardens are beautifully arranged. The chil- 
dren have their own garden plats and care for their flowers and 
vegetables. This out-of-door work is considered very essential for — 
crippled children. 
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Liverpool.—Next in importance to London as regards schools for 
cripples is Liverpool. The special schools, of which there are six, 
are carried on under the elementary education act of 1899, which 
empowers but does not require local authorities to provide for the 
instruction of physically and mentally defective children—children 
who by reason of mental or physical defect are incapable of receiving 
proper benefit from instruction in ordinary elementary schools, but 
are not incapable by reason of such defect of receiving benefit from 
instruction in special schools. Three of the schools, Dingel Lane, 
Whitefield Road, and Chatham Place, are “ double” schools and pro- 


‘vide for both physically and mentally defective children. Two, 


Frontenoy Street and Orwell Road, provide for mentally defective 
children only, and one, the West Kirby School, for physically defec- 
tive children only. The schools are as follows: 

I. The Whitefield Road School. Here are 102 physically and 55 
mentally defective children. Manual work and the kindergarten are 
well developed. A midday meal is provided for each child, and the 
children are conveyed to and from school in ambulances, especially 
constructed at a cost of $460 each. The premises are new and con- 
venient, having been especially erected for the purpose. Here chil- 
dren are taken from 5 to 16 years of age. All classes are termed 
special classes. In this school much hand work of careful design is 
accomplished. In embroidery and work chipping the children draw 
their own designs. Water colors and stains are used on various white 
work, and marquetery work is much done on white wood—tables, 
frames, etc., being most popular. Hand machines are used in the 
making of clothing. Cookery and household work are studied, and 
shoe making and mending are made much of. Vocal music is a 
strong feature. The windows in this new building are arranged to 
drop entirely out of sight, as in a carriage, so as to admit much fresh 
air to the room. As Miss Williams, the head mistress, said, ‘“ More 
essential than medicine is fresh air.” 

II. The Dingle Lane School registers 101 physically and 104 men- 
tally defective children. Here again the manual training depart- 
ment and the kindergarten are noted as well developed. 

Itt. The Chatham Place School, the largest of all, is composed 
of three dwelling houses converted into a special school—the cripples 
occupying the first floor and the mental defectives the floor above. 
A great point is made of nature study and gardening in this school. 
Children are taken between the ages of 5 and 16 and are divided 
into seven classes. All classes are called special classes from the 
lowest, Special A, up. Many original designs in basketry are worked 
out here, and again much chip work. The head mistress, Miss James, 
feels that toy making has a big future for the crippled child. Milli- 
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nery, also paper flowers and plasticine, a kind of telat work, are 
taught with good results. 

IV. A small school at West Kirby for physically defective chil- 
dren, carried on by an educational committee in connection with the — 
children’s convalescent home, enrolls 33 pupils. The aid society 
pays half the price of the appliances, crutches, braces, etc., needed — 
for the children. 

London.—In London is found provision for the instruction and ~ 
physical improvement of crippled children which is far in advance 
of that of any other country, and from that city New York has 
most to learn. For there overcrowded conditions are much as we 
find them in New York, with the inevitable accompaniment of 
physically and mentally defective children. In London both are 
taken care of, but the mentally and the physically defective are 
housed separately. : 

In 1886 there was formed an Invalid Children’s Aid Society which | 
made many experiments. Then Mrs. Humphrey Ward became in-- 
terested and induced the London school board to take up a scheme © 
in 1898 which she had worked out at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment in Farvistock place. She had obtained the use of some good 
ground-floor rooms leading out into a beautiful garden with a nurse 
to superintend, and generously presented an ambulance to convey 
the 25 children to and from the settlement. As this was very suc- 
cessful, the board promptly put through a plan in February, 1899, 
providing the teacher and school furniture. Thus the first “ Invalid 
Center,” as it is called, was established. Since then, 23 centers, with 
over 1,880 children on the rolls, have been formed. Mrs. Ward’s 
school has been the model upon which the other centers have been 
planned. . 

An india-rubber-tired ambulance, fitted with seats or with benches 
for the children brought on stretchers, starts on its round at 8.30. 
It is in charge of a nurse or a paid helper and the children are de- 
posited at the school at 10 o’clock. This nurse superintends the 
children in the stage, examines them when ill, gives medicine pre- 
scribed by the doctors, gets on friendly terms with the mothers, and 
forms a valuable link between the home and the hospital. In addi- 
tion, she orders the dinners and superintends the meal and recrea- 
tion time, giving the teachers an hour and a half rest. 

In making her experiment Mrs. Ward saw that no school could bel 
successfully carried on without a hot midday meal for the pupils, 
and she organized the Crippled Children’s Dinner Society to pro- 
vide a hot dinner daily. A good hot dinner of meat, vegetables, 
bread, and pudding is provided for 2d. Sometimes this is varied 
by potato pie or vegetable soup, as the nurse thinks fit. The board 
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furnishes the kitchen, firing, and cook. The cook is responsible to 
the head teacher for the proper performance of her duties. 

The dinners are under the care of the above-mentioned society, one 
representative manager being elected from each school. The man- 
agers meet monthly (I was fortunate enough to attend one meeting), 
accounts and menus are examined, and every case of inability to pay 
2d. is carefully sifted. Free dinners are given only under excep- 
tional circumstances, and it is a noteworthy fact that in the report 
of 1907 it is stated that only 4 per cent of free dinners were given, 
although these children come from the lowest and poorest slums of 
London. 

The after training of these children is under the care of the same 
society that controls the dinners. As the child nears 16 (which is 
the special school age for leaving) his achievements are carefully 
noted and brought before the committee, and work suited as far as 
possible to the requirements of the particular child is found. 

To these centers are sent children suffering from heart disease, 
paralysis, or overtaxed brains and nerves who can not stand the 
bustle of a large school. Occasionally children with very defective 
eyesight are admitted who are not blind enough to be taught in the 
“blind center.” 

These invalids’ centers are under the care of Mrs. Burgwin, super- 
visor; Doctor Eichholz, medical inspector, and Dr. R. C. Elmslie, 
assistant medical inspector, whose work is practically indispensable. 
Doctor Elmslie has special record cards, and is making a great study 
of the problems encountered in the education of crippled children. 
I saw him examine the children of a school. 

The head mistress and nurse of each school both keep special 
records as to a child’s health. In a recent report Doctor Elmslie 
says: “ Schools do not see sufficiently that efficient medical and sur- 
gical treatment is carried out and that the results are satisfactory.” 
He estimates that 20 per cent of these children will earn their living 
at a trade later in life, 50 per cent more if work in which they are 
especially skilled can be found, while 30 per cent will be unable to 
support themselves. 

In the Royal National Orthopedic Hospital, Great Portland street, 
and in the Alexandra Hip Hospital, where hip and special cases are 
admitted for very long periods, classes are formed under teachers of 
the London board schools. Thus these children do not retrograde 
mentally in spite of prolonged hospital treatment, and are fit to take 
their places again in the “ special centers ” when they are discharged. 

The London board schools go still further, and the “ Guild of the 
Brave Poor Things,” at Chailey, an invalid craft school founded by 
Mrs. Kimmans, is under the inspection of the board of education. 
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Here wonderful workshops are found. All kinds of furniture and — 
toys are made by the boys, while the girls are unexcelled in em- — 
broidery and needlework. Much attention is given to athletics, the - 
boys playing football, the girls cricket, and both performing on all 
kinds of apparatus. 
The most significant provisions of the rules for the London centers 

are the following: 
BUILDING RULES. 


N. B.—These rules must be read in conjunction with the building regulations for public 
elementary schools, : 
I. Schools.—(a) Schools for various types of afflicted children should not be 
held in same building unless structurally separated. 

(6b) All rooms for physically defective children must be on the ground floor. 

Il. Playgrounds.—Where no field or other large space has been secured, the — 
superficial area of the site should provide not less than 30 square feet per 
child of open space exclusive of buildings. There should be a large covered — 
shed open on one side, provided with ample top light, which under supervision 4 
may be used by boys and girls together. 7 

III. Class rooms.—(a) Not less than 18 square feet of floor space per child — 
must be provided. 

(b) No class room should contain less than 860 square feet of floor space. 

(c) The light should be ample and such as suits the mode of teaching — 
employed. 

(d@) Accommodation should be arranged for medical inspection. 


CURRICULUM. 


The instruction should generally resemble that given in ordinary public 
elementary schools, a 
Special schools for defective children should include the following subjects: — ; 
The English language, including speaking with clear articulation and enuncia- P 
tion, reading, writing, and recitation. 
Composition, study of literary matter, history, and geography. 7 
Arithmetic, including mental arithmetic and practical knowledge of money, 
weights, and measures. 
Knowledge of common things, including nature study and observation lessons. 
Drawing. ; 
Singing (including training in proper breathing). 
Plain needlework (for girls). ; 
Not less than six hours of manual instruction must be given weekly to each 
child. The forms of manual instruction must be chosen with a view of training 
manual and mental powers and of fitting the child to earn a living. Care must © 
be taken to avoid the use of dangerous tools. 


TEACHERS—QUALIFICATIONS, 


Head teachers, when there are more than 10 children on the roll, must be 
certified under Schedule I of the Code, or hold the higher certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. 

No teacher will be recognized as a head teacher unless he or she has had some 
experience in a certified school for cripples. é ae 

Assistant teachers must be either certificated or uncertificated teachers, or 
must hold the higher or elementary certificate of the National Froebel Union. 

Pupil teachers are not recognized as part of the staff. 
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It is further prescribed that “the number of children in average 
attendance should not exceed 20 for each class.” 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the expense of maintaining 
schools for cripples is heavy, but the care of the disabled child is 
eminently worth the while. 

Modern discoveries in surgery keep alive children who could hardly 
have survived their first decade a generation ago. Tubercular ab- 
scesses are opened, diseased bones are removed, and the result is that 
the child leaves the hospital cured in the eyes of the surgeon, but a 
maimed and battered creature in the eyes of its fellows. If the State 
is not going to provide’ an education for these children it is nurturing 
a whole army of prospective paupers. It is better to care for the 
individual during the comparatively short period of childhood rather 
than during the longer period of adult life. The State, if its own 
advantage be considered, has no option but to provide for the crippled 
child and give him, at any rate, a chance of leading an independent 
life. 


NOTE ON THE EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY. 


One of the first steps toward the solving of the problem of the education of 
crippled children by the public schools of New York was made in 1906, when 
the board of education joined forces with two private guilds. The guilds had 
paved the way, and it was for the board of education to recognize the system 
and attempt some advance. 

The school equipment and teachers were supplied by the board of education; 
the buildings, transportation, nourishment, and general public care were looked 
after by the guilds. 

This attempt was found successful and qa further advance was made a year 
later, in 1907, when classes for crippled children were added to the regular 
public schools wherever rooms were available. 

At present there are 18 classes for crippled children in the public-school 
system of the city of New York, and more will be added as children are found. 
Children from 5 to 15 are now in attendance, coming at 9, bringing a noonday 
lunch, and returning at 2. The expense of the stage for the transportation of 
these children is borne by the board of education. 

The regularity of attendance, often 100 per cent, and the general progress 
made, both mentally and physically, justify beyond doubt the existence of these 
schools. 
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: CHAPTER XII. 
THE EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN CHINA. 


By JoHN FRYER, 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature, Special Commissioner for Investigation 
of Oriental Education, University of California. 

Introduction.—The recent educational reform in China is unique 
in the history of the world. No national transformation has ever 
occurred on so large a scale, in so sudden a manner, and fraught with 
such far-reaching consequences to the whole human race. 

Five years ago (in 1904), when visiting the scenes of my former 
labors in China, I found the country just beginning to recover from 
the humiliating effects of the Boxer outbreak. Educational affairs 
seemed to be at a standstill; but signs were not wanting that enormous 
changes were pending in the near future. What could be done to save 
the country from foreign domination was the paramount question 
that sadly perplexed the minds of the more thoughtful. It was ap- 
parently in vain that the Emperor had issued his renowned reform 
decrees bearing on the subject before the great coup d’état. The 
celebrated brochure of the sagacious statesman, Chang-chih-tung, 
and his elaborate scheme for organizing a new national education, 
were equally ignored by those in authority. The rulers of China 
were still groping in the dark. 

At length the full answer to the momentous question came like a 
sudden inspiration—a ray of light bursting through the clouds that 
had enveloped the nation for many long ages. For China to hold 
her own against foreign powers, she must manifestly imitate her 
neighbor, Japan, and adopt at once all the main features of western 
civilization. It was seen that all the arts of peace and war that had 
given strength to western nations depended upon special branches 
of education. Hence these special branches must be cultivated by 
China at any price—even at the sacrifice of her time-honored system 
of national instruction. In other words, the same curriculum of 
study that is found in western lands must be adopted in full by 
China. In the impact of the modern sciences and arts of the West 
against the ancient philosophical system of Confucius and of Laotse, 
the weaker must inevitably go to the wall. When once this idea was 
grasped, the Government and people alike grew to be desperately in 
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earnest for educational reform, and the new spirit spread like wildfire 
in all directions. 

A few months only served to establish the new order of things, 
which has since been struggling against difficulties to take the place 
of the old. The success has been phenomenal and beyond all expecta- 
tion. Schools, colleges, and universities have sprung up in every ~ 
province, whether under the auspices of the Government, of mis- 
sionary boards, or of private individuals. In the spacious halls of 
many of the old Buddhist, Taoist, and Confucian temples schools 
are now to be found with busy scholars diligently studying the ele- 
ments of the English language or of the sciences, right in the very 
faces of the great gilded images of Buddha, of the goddess of mercy, 
of the god of war, or of the god of thunder. The old examination 
halls have been closed and dismantled. Thousands of young people 
have been sent to Japan or Europe or America for a thorough edu- 
cation. The “ new learning,” as it is called, has now become a mania 
all over the Empire, and is the goal toward which the whole nation is 
pressing forward with all its newly awakened energy. 

To investigate the extent and value of this educational movement 
was the object of my journey to China last autumn (1908). I trav- 
eled thousands of miles to some of the greatest centers of learning. 
High officials interested in educational affairs were interviewed and. 
the more important institutions of recent origin were visited. This 
was done unostentatiously and quietly, so as not to attract attention 
and not to give opportunity for special preparations to be made for 
my visit. Depending on my long residence in China, dating from 
1861, and my continual intercourse with officials and literati in their — 
own spoken and written languages, I was able‘to obtain comprehen- 
sive and, what I believe to be, correct views of the existing state of 
things, neither ignoring the good nor overlooking the bad features. 
These views will now be unfolded for the information of all who take 
an interest in the future welfare of China. 

The real object of the reform.—This sudden change from obstruct- 
ing and despising western learning and civilization to a mania for — 
acquiring them as rapidly as possible is undoubtedly an attempt to — 
regain national freedom. The foreign yoke is felt to be more and — 
more galling each year. If China is ever to be free she must be pre- 
pared to strike at once for freedom at all costs and risks. It is her 
last chance. The first step is to learn all that foreigners are willing 
to teach her. The next step is to use that new learning as a means 
to stop further foreign aggressions. This being effected, the third 
step is to compel foreigners to relinquish their hold and leave “ China — 
for the Chinese.” From the new patriotic spirit which I have noticed 
in different parts of the Empire I am led to believe that “ freedom’s 
battle once begun” on these lines will undoubtedly continue to be © 
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fought until the object is achieved, though it may take many years. 
It is a significant fact that a strong element of militarism forms a 
prominent feature in almost every school I visited. This was dis- 
played in showy uniforms, military drill, instruction in the use of 
firearms, and in many other unmistakable ways. 

The Chinese classical literature will be retained—Although the 
old systems of competitive examination based upon writing formal 
essays on themes from the time-honored classics have been abolished 
by imperial decree, and the old forms of study are consequently 
almost neglected for the time being, yet the classics will have to 
form the backbone of Chinese literary education. Hence much valu- 
able instruction is still being carried on, though in a modified form, 
in schools of the old type under competent teachers, and especially 
in places remote from foreign intercourse. For centuries to come 
Chinese classical studies will be made the groundwork of all thorough 
Chinese education. There will be a reaction in this direction later 
on when the present craze for everything foreign has begun to sub- 
side a little. Traces of this reaction are already becoming manifest, 
for the Chinese can no more do without their classics than we could 
do without our Bible or Shakespeare. 

The need for a foreign director of education.—Most of the real 
work of the new education that is now being carried on in China is 
either under the direction or under the auspices of qualified western 
teachers, and especially those that are found in missionary schools 
and colleges. The random attempts on the part of government 
officials and private individuals to establish and carry out a new 
system of education that shall, at one short step, pass over from the 
age of Confucius to that of modern western civilization are neces- 
sarily absurd and can only meet with failures as well as involve use- 
less expenditures of time and money. “ New wine must not be put 
into old bottles.” From the president of the new board o7 education 
downward there is a general ignorance of such requirements as cur- 
ricula, methods, systems, sequences, prescribed and elective work, and 
general control. This is not to be wondered at. The only way out 
of the difficulty seems to be the appointment of a highly qualified and 
trustworthy foreign educator at the head of the central board of 
education. He should be given a free hand to select the most suit- 
able men, whether Chinese or foreigners, as directors or assistants 
in each of the provincial boards. What Sir Robert Hart has been 
to the imperial maritime customs for nearly fifty years, such a foreign 
president would be to the government system of the new education 
in China. 

The frauds in educational affairs—Graft and peculation are not 
unknown in China. It is easily seen that there is money to be made 
by fostering the new education. Government grants for such pur- 
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poses seem to be too easily forthcoming, and too easily misappro- 
priated. Private individuals also start schools with high-sounding 
names, large fees, and small running expenses, but with only a min- 
imum amount of an inferior kind of education. The ignorant multi- 
tudes can not distinguish the wheat from the chaff. Hence there 
are to be found schools and colleges for the “ new learning ” in China — 
that are little better than mere money-making devices and frauds. — 
This fs likely to be the case for some time to come. ‘There are, how- 
ever, many very praiseworthy exceptions which have come under my 
observation, and it is upon these that the advancement of education 
in China principally depends. 

The Chinese do not want charity—The Chinese are naturally a 
proud people and do not like the idea of charitable interference in 
their affairs by foreigners. Hence the establishment of large schools 
and colleges by western philanthropists and the conferring of for- 
eign degrees in China upon Chinese subjects is not likely to meet with 
much favor or popularity among the officials and higher classes. 
Pure philanthropy of this kind, without deep-laid sinister motives, 
is not intelligible to the average astute Chinese official who wants to 
see a reason for everything. He can only see a deep-laid political 
scheme behind all our gratuitous attempts to foreignize or denation- 
alize his countrymen by foreign education in foreign schools and 
colleges established nearly all over the Empire. 

The sending of students to foreign countries for education —The 
waiving of a portion of the Boxer indemnity fund by the Govern: — 
ment of the United States appears to have made a profound im- — 
pression upon the Chinese Government, while the suggestion that it 
should be applied to educational purposes has met with considerable — 
approval. One hundred Chinese students have already been sent to 
America in response to this suggestion, and the same number are to 
go forward yearly for a certain number of years to be distributed — 
among the various universities. This whole question of sending stu- — 
dents to America and Europe to carry on their education has its — 
many advantages and its corresponding disadvantages. Among the 
latter may be mentioned that such students often come back — 
thoroughly Europeanized or Americanized and out of sympathy with 
the bulk of their comparatively ignorant fellow-countrymen, with 
whom they hardly care to associate. In fact these foreign-educated 
Chinese seem already to form a caste among themselves from which — 
the bulk of the people, however good and worthy, are excluded. The — 
masses of China are not to be educated by such means. It is good © 
education near home, carried on in continual touch with relatives and — 
friends, that is needed for the regeneration of China. In schools for 
Chinese girls and women, which are already very numerous, this 
consideration is of immense importance. 
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Furthermore, the Chinese, like other races, prize most what costs 
them trouble to obtain. To be maintained and educated abroad with 
a liberal allowance for a number of years entirely at the government 
expense is not calculated to produce a body of self-reliant men de- 
pendent on their own honest exertions; and yet it is just such men 
that the Government stands most in need of at the present time. The 
best men now in the Chinese Government or civil service are mostly 
self-made men, who have risen from the middle or lower classes by 
sheer merit or diligence, rather than the sons of wealthy individuals 
or officials brought up in the lap of luxury. Yet it is this latter class, 
or the sons of well-to-do families, who have the chief political in- 
fluence necessary to obtain these gratuitous cadetships allowing them 
to go abroad at government expense. 

European languages versus Chinese as the medium of instruction.— 


_ As to the language that should be employed in imparting the new 


education, there can be no doubt in the minds of Chinese and for- 
eigners who are competent to express an opinion, that it should be 
Chinese. To expect the millions of Chinese people to learn sufficient 
of English or any other foreign language to be of any real educa- 
tional value beyond that of an accomplishment is as absurd as it 
is mischievous. A complete western-education, which requires twenty 
years for foreigners to acquire, can hardly be obtained in less time 
by a Chinese student handicapped by a new language, even if he 
neglects his Chinese studies altogether. For a Chinese to obtain a 
thorough Chinese education requires almost a similar amount of 
time. To try to crowd a double education into a few years, as is 
now being attempted, is to attempt an impossibility except in a few 
rare instances of precocity- or extraordinary talents. To suppose 
that the Chinese language is incapable of expansion and of expressing 
all western ideas is to show great ignorance of the growth of the 
Chinese literature and of what has already been done in the way of 
translation and compilation from foreign sources. 

The compulsory religious teaching and worship in Christian schools 
and colleges.—As previously stated, the best schools and colleges for 
the “new learning” are undoubtedly those under missionary aus- 
pices. In order to carry out the wishes of the subscribers in the 
home lands, Christian propagandism has naturally to be made the 
prominent feature in these excellent institutions. The study of 
Christian doctrines and dogmas, with participation in Christian wor- 
ship, have therefore to be made compulsory instead of optional, as 
I feel they ought to be. It is true that in China’s present emergency 
these establishments have recently experienced no difficulty in obtain- 
ing as many students, as they can teach, so eager are the people to 
get the “new learning” at any price or sacrifice of religious senti- 
ments; but from an educational point of view, as well as in the 
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interests of true Christianity, such compulsory requirements should 
be removed and all religious teaching or exercises made purely 
optional. It stands to reason that to use secular education as a bait 
to catch Christian converts is wrong in principle, however successful 
it may prove in practice for the time being. 

After nearly half a century of close observation of the results of 
this régime, I have ample grounds for this deliberate opinion, which 


has only been all the more strengthened during recent visits to sev- © 


eral of the larger colleges. Among others may be mentioned the 
Canton Christian College, where I stayed two days, and was greatly 
pleased with all the secular work that is being carried on in spite 
of great deficiency of funds and compulsory Christian teaching and 
worship. By withdrawing the propagandist requirements and 
charging much higher fees, at the same time asking the wealthy 
Chinese of the province for liberal contributions, I am sure the nec- 
essary funds for almost unlimited expansion of this college would 
easily be forthcoming, and the cause of Christianity would be 
strengthened and respected. In contrast with this establishment is 
the Imperial University at T’ai-ynan-foo, in the Shansi Province, 
where I spent a very pleasant week and was entertained by an old 
friend, President Soothill. The endowment of this government in- 
stitution is the indemnity fund for the local massacre of Christian 
missionaries during the Boxer outbreak. Here one of the require- 
ments is the formal ceremonial recognition once a month of Confucius 
as the great sage of China. But this, though expected from the 
students, is not enforced by the authorities, and thus becomes a 
purely voluntary act which Christian converts are excused from. 
The subjects of instruction in the “new learning” schools.—It is 
not to be wondered at that an acqaintance with foreign languages is 
the chief desire of the progressive, up-to-date Chinese student. It 
appears to him to be the key to all western knowledge and to the 
lucrative positions where such knowledge is necessary. Hence Eng- 
lish literature is not valued for the treasures it contains in itself, but 


only as a means for enabling the student to come into profitable con- — 


tact with the people and civilization of the West. Anything beyond 
this does not seem as yet to appeal to the average Chinese mind. 
Next to English literature come the different branches of science 


and art, such as mathematics, physics, geography, history, political — 


science, etc., the elements of which are taught in most of the pre- 


paratory schools. The central board of education in Peking and ~ 


the provincial board of each province take the direction and over- 


sight of all the government educational affairs, arrange the curricula, — 


and afford facilities wherever required. 
There are many colleges established by the Government in differ- 
ent parts of China for special subjects to suit modern demands, such 
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as agriculture, engineering in all its branches, pedagogy, medicine, 
military and naval science, jurisprudence, the principles of govern- 
ment, etc. I visited several of these, and although a few were very 
unsatisfactory, yet others showed most encouraging signs of progress 
and of future benefit to the nation. The most noteworthy were the 
technical and industrial schools where theory and practice were 
combined. At Tientsin and Tsinan, for instance, were excellent 
schools of this description to which I paid special attention. Handi- 
craftsmen are invited to come from the most remote towns and 
villages to learn the newest and most economical methods of carry- 
ing on various trades or art work by courses of actual practice. 
These, on returning to their homes, carry with them new methods 
and new ideas which necessarily must be highly beneficial. In the 
establishment at Tientsin I found no less than ten departments in 
active operation, with a large showroom and sales room where the 
various products could be examined and purchased or orders taken. 
In this way the school is to a certain extent rendered self-supporting. 
The departments of most interest to me were textile manufactures, 
pottery and earthenware, drawing, painting, carving and sculpture, 
lucifer matches, wood, iron, and metal work, electric apparatus, em- 
broidery, woolen rugs, matting, and scientific apparatus for ele- 
mentary educational purposes. 

These schools of practical industry are laying a foundation for 
the future wealth and prosperity of the nation of.far more real value 
than the military and naval science which are made to occupy 
the foreground in almost every picture of China’s progress in 
civilization. 

Schemes for the establishment of wniversities in China by for- 
eigners.—The idea is gaining ground among various benevolent 
western people who are interested in the welfare of China that the 
country requires large free universities to be established in different 
localities and run in the same way and upon the same lines as the 
universities in our own home lands. Schemes for several such uni- 
versities are now being discussed, and one or two of them seem to be 
in a state of preliminary organization. The wealthy philanthropists 
of Europe and America are certainly doing well in this respect as 
far as they understand the situation; but the means employed must 
not be such as to denationalize the Chinese or lead them to forsake 
the study of their own language and literature; because upon these 
the real education of the bulk of the nation must necessarily depend. 
Several generations of preparatory work are needed in the different 
grades before full-grown universities will become a necessity. To 
understand this it is only requisite to remember that a university for 
China must be essentially Chinese and conducted in the Chinese lan- 
guage, with foreign languages and foreign literature only as accom- 
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plishments or for specific purposes, rather than as the main feature 
of the curriculum. The degrees conferred must of course be Chinese 
degrees, recognized and granted by the Imperial Government. Fur- 
thermore, it must not be forgotten that China has not yet a universal 
spoken language of her own in which oral instruction can be given. 
The need for unification of the spoken language is far greater than — 
the need for commencing foreign universities. Attempts have been | 
made by the Imperial Government in this direction by decrees order- 
ing that the teaching in all schools be conducted in the Mandarin 
language, which already obtains as the spoken language of fully one- 
half of the Empire; but this change will take many years to accom- 
plish. The only places where I found schools professing to teach 
the Mandarin language to those who speak other dialects were at the 
college at Nanking for students from Java and the Straits Settle- 
ments, and at Singapore and Penang in schools under Chinese con- 
sular direction, where only the southern dialects of China are usually 
spoken by the Chinese residents. 

The Chinese should endow their own universities—During my 
visit to Hongkong considerable interest was being manifested toward 
the establishment of an English university in that colony for the 
benefit of Chinese residents. One very sensible condition of the 
promised land and buildings was that a similar sum must be sub- — 
‘ scribed by local residents for a sufficient endowment. This sum did 
not appear to be forthcoming. Surely this is an excellent test as 
to the real need for such institutions. If the same method were 
applied to each of the different schemes for free foreign universities 
for China, it might save oversanguine promoters from having a 
“ white elephant ” upen their hands. 

The good work of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion.—I am glad of this opportunity to testify as to the benefit which 
is being conferred on the Chinese educational movement by the dif- 
ferent branches of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association. 
As an instance, the Shanghai branch, which now numbers 1,000 mem- 
bers, has day and evening classes for a great variety of practical sub- 
jects of a secular character, taught by competent teachers. There is © 
no compulsory attendance on religious teachings or worship what- — 
ever. Associate members have only to be of good moral character, 
paying a small annual subscription irrespective of creed or religious 
views. At Tientsin and other educational centers equal activity is — 
being displayed, while the Christian character of the association and — 
of its active membership is in no way being compromised. One inter- 
esting feature of this Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association — 
work is the advising and aiding of Chinese students who wish to go 
to America to carry on their studies or to complete their education. 
A special committee in China and in America keeps in sympathetic — 
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touch with all such students until they are satisfactorily settled in 
American colleges or universities and have no need for further help. 

The dangerous pitfalls—tI would remind all who are interested in 
forwarding the new education in China that there are many danger- 
ous pitfalls into which young China is very liable to stumble. The 
student of the “ new learning ”—and especially if educated in Amer- 
ica or Kurope—is too apt to exaggerate the importance of his knowl- 
edge with regard to the lucrative and political benefits he thinks it 
ought to produce. He chafes at the checks and rebuffs which he 
is liable to receive at every turn from his own relatives and friends, 
as well as from government officials of the old school. He wants to 
rush matters and to create a new nation in a day, with a new govern- 
ment in which he, of course, shall be one of the most important per- 
sonages and enjoy one of the highest positions. The old ethical 
teachings of Confucius would have taught him the exercise of more 
meekness, patience, and perseverance. The deficiency in these quali- 


‘ties, together with a confused and inadequate knowledge of the real 


foundation of western civilization, are almost certain to lead him 
toward the pitfalls of anarchy and rebellion, ending in what may 
prove to be a frightful national collapse. The thoughtful among the 
Chinese of the old school, as well as-a few of the more patriotic and 
discerning among the followers of the “ new learning,” are even now 
predicting some such catastrophe as theresult of too much superficial 
western education without sufficient ballast or experience. Fortu- 
nately this evil has a tendency to right itself and every year ought to 
lessen the danger. 

Conclusions—T he outlook.—In conclusion I would remark that the 
result of my investigations convinces me that the educational position 
of China is full of hope and encouragement in spite of all drawbacks 
and disadvantages. It is easy to see that the ages of stagnation and 
slumber arising from long isolation are now passed, never more to 
return. Whatever may happen, the outcome will eventually be for 
the nation’s good. How far her statesmen will seek to preserve all 
that is best in her old system of education, her national characteris- 
tics, her wonderful genius, her manners and customs, her religious 
beliefs, and her form of government, is a problem time alone can 
solve. But there will be no relenting or turning back on the path of 
progress, however distant and difficult may be the goal, however many 
reactions may arise, and however severe the baptism of fire which 


She may have to pass through. 


May we not therefore very appropriately use the words of Tenny- 
son and say of Chinese education— 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


CURRENT TOPICS—FOREIGN. 


Contents.—University reform at Oxford.—Teachers’ training colleges in England and 
Wales.—Cuban schools.—Education in Guatemala.—Elementary schools of Ven- 
ezuela.—Primary and secondary education in Brazil.—The Darwin celebrations at 
Cambridge.—Tercentenary of the University of Oviedo.—Anniversaries of the Univer- 
sities of Leipzig and Geneva.—Educational notes from consular reports. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM AT OXFORD. 


The discussion of university reform has been occupying the atten- 
tion of the educated world of England in recent years with a number 
of practical results. The investigations of the parliamentary com- 
mittee at Oxford in 1850 led to many recommendations of reform in 
the university economy, and other suggestions for reform in the 
courses of study have been made from time to time since then, with 
a view to bringing the university in accord with the changes of in- 
terests in the intellectual world. The scope and motive of the more 
recent calls for modifications in the management of the university 
and its studies, since the enlargement of the latter to admit modern 
science to a share in the university honors, are concisely brought out 
in the presentation of them by Lord Curzon, the chancellor of the 
university, under the title “ Principles and Methods of University 
Reform.” The chancellor is an earnest advocate of reform and care- 
fully digested the suggestions before him, to which he added his own 
recommendations and opinions. This work deals with a number of 
details of proposed reforms which, from their nature, can only be 
fully understood by those who are familiar with the history of the 
university and its relation to English society. There are two points, 
however, which are of general interest outside of England, one relat- 
ing to the social influence of the university, while the other illus- 
trates, in a way, the conservatism of its position in relation to the 
rivalry between the humanities and “ modern ” or practical studies. 

The first of the subjects referred to is the recent departure in ex- 
tending university influence to the poorer classes, “the duty of 
Oxford to the poor,” as Lord Curzon phrases it, a duty which, he 
points out, should not make us forget the duty of Oxford to the 
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well-to-do and leisured classes—the so-called “ governing classes ”— 
members of which are called upon to take prominent parts in public — 
life, and they are immeasurably better fitted to do so by the equip- 
ment and experience gained at Oxford. “It is as desirable,” he 
says, “that Oxford should educate the future country squire, or 
nobleman, or banker, or member of Parliament, or even the guards- - 
man, as it is that it should sharpen the wits of the schoolmaster or 
cultivated artisan.” This catholicity of view pervades Lord Curzon’s 
discussion of each proposed step in reform. 

The universality of the influence of the university, he maintains, 
must be preserved. The changed attitude of the working classes 
themselves toward the university is commented upon. “It is clear 
that for the first time since their appearance as a political force, and 
largely in consequence of it, many of the working classes are looking 
with eager eyes to Oxford to assist them in the task of preparation 
for their new and arduous responsibilities.” Their feeling toward — 
the university is no longer one of hostility, but they are now begin- 
ning to turn toward it, and even if not all may have a full apprecia-— 
tion of its beauty and romance, they yet “ associate its name with a 
liberal and humane training which no modern or provincial univer- 
sity can give them.” “They are under no illusions as to their own 
shortcomings. The extension of the franchise, participation in local — 
government, and the increasing influence of trade organizations have ~ 
given them power, but power unaccompanied by knowledge. This 
knowledge, which an education arrested at the primary stage is un-— 
able to furnish, can alone enable them to wield their power for the 
advantage of themselves and the nation.” Provision is made for the 
relief of the poor and others at Oxford in the noncollegiate system, 
which may be briefly described as a means of affording university in- 
struction to those who are not able or do not desire to live in col- 
leges. University extension also, by which is meant the classes and 
lectures established in the large industrial centers by the university 
with examinations directed from Oxford, has been of great assist-_ 
ance in providing instruction for persons of limited means or whose 
occupations prevent their attendance at a university. In this way 
Cambridge and Oxford have set an example in directly influencing 
the masses which has been followed elsewhere; for example, by uni- 
versities in Spain and France. 

The other point treated by Lord Curzon, which is of great interest 
to the intellectual world at large as being significant of a concession 
of scholastic requirements at Oxford to the modern demand for the 
practical, is the proposed suppression of compulsory Greek in the 
entrance examinations leading to the B. A. degree. The objections 
to retaining it, mentioned by Lord Curzon, are that it keeps out some 
of the best products of secondary schools where Greek is not taught, 
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but which train their pupils for professional or business occupations. 
Students who propose to take degrees in mathematics and science 
are also deterred from entering Oxford by the barrier of compulsory 
Greek, and there is a growing public sentiment in favor of removing 
this barrier while leaving Greek optional, so that it would still re- 
tain an honored place in the university course. So far the attempts 
to modify the existing test have failed; a motion to make Greek op- 
tional for candidates in mathematics and science was defeated in 
congregation in 1904 by a vote of 200 to 164. But the question is by 
no means definitely settled, and among the proposals to satisfy the 
growing opposition is one which Lord Curzon himself favors, viz,. 
the abolition of responsions altogether and the substitution therefor 
of a university entrance examination independent of those appointed 
by the several colleges. If this suggestion should be adopted, the 
question of compulsory Greek in their examinations would, it may 
be presumed, be settled by the colleges each for itself. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1907. 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, PRINCIPAL OF THE HYANNIS (MASS.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


To a Massachusetts normal school man coming for the first time 
into contact with these schools the following points stand out: 

1. They vary greatly in character. It is hard to find a basis for 
classification. 

2. There are no imperial state normal schools. Nearly all of them 
started as denominational institutions. 

3. All now receive imperial grants based upon the number of 
students. 

4. Because of these grants the Government claims the right to in- 
spect and to regulate entrance requirements, curriculum, and diploma 
requirements. 

5. The tendency is from denominational toward secular control, 
toward more imperial domination and more control by local or 
county council boards, even to the extent in many cases of giving 
over some of these schools to the county councils. 

6. The amount of practice teaching is only six weeks. 

7. A large majority of those coming into the training colleges 
have had experience as pupil teachers, though such experience is not 
now required. 


«The concession made regarding the entrance examination in Greek in case of the 
Rhodes scholars is explained on p. 203 of this volume. 
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8. The curricula in comparison with those of the Massachusetts 
state normal schools contain (@) more literature, especially religious 
literature and word training; (0) less science, especially in hygiene 
and physiology; and (c) less psychology. The movement is toward 
more science and more practical work. 

9. The work is more often presented in the lecture form than with 
us. The teachers are called lecturers. 

10. One person is designated the master of method, and to him is — 
delegated much’ of the professional work. 

11. There is much more formality and less of simplicity than we — 
have in our schools. Usually the grounds are surmounted by a high | 
brick or stone wall. Often one finds a porter in uniform answering 
the bell. The lecturers are in university cap and gown. The faculty — 
sit at lunch upon a raised dais above the students. The attitude of — 
teachers and pupils toward the principal and of servants toward 
teachers and principal is much more deferential than with us. ; 

12. The men and women are, with few exceptions, in separate 
schools, and even when in the same school are taught in separate — 
classes. 

13. Written examinations form the basis for entrance, promotion, 
and graduation. 

14. The imperial inspectors are very much in evidence, though the ~ 
tendency is for these inspectors to become advisers rather than dic-— 
tators. ; 

Having consulted with one high in the councils of the normal col-_ 
leges of England, I was advised to acquaint myself with five colleges 
which might serve as types of all others in England and Wales. 
These I will very briefly describe. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


The following quotations from the current prospectus of St. John’s: 
College, of *Battersea, London, will give some idea of this college as 
it is at present: 


The college is in connection with the national society, which contributes a 
erously to its maintenance and support. The buildings have been largely 
extended, and include modern and well-equipped laboratories for chemical and 
physical science. 

The college stands in its own grounds of some 5 acres, containing a are 
and well-fitted gymnasium, covered fives courts, tennis courts, a running track, 
and a practice ground for cricket and football; a match ground is rented at 
Raynes Park. There is a bicycle house for students’ cycles in the col 
grounds. A Morris tube range has been added for rifle practice. 

There is a students’ common room, and in connection therewith a library for 
lighter reading, paper and magazine clubs, etc. 

There is an excellent college library and museum, and a dark room for 
photography. } 
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The college has its own three-manual organ and music rooms. Facilities for 
practice are given to students of musical taste, on the recommendation of the 
music master. 

Rules of admission.—Candidates for admission to this college must be con- 
firmed members of the Church of England, or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed. 

They are allowed to present themselves for examinations, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions, viz: 

That they (a) intend bona fide to adopt and follow the profession of teachers 
in elementary schools; (0) having been pupil teachers, have successfully com- 
pleted their apprenticeship; (c) not having been pupil teachers, will be more 
than 18 years of age on August 1 in the year in which they are admitted to the 
college. 4 

Terms of admission.—Candidates selected for admission into the college (I) 
pay an entrance fee of £25. Of this sum a deposit of £5 is paid on the final 
acceptance of a candidate for admission; the balance of £20 is paid on entrance 
into the college in the September following the examination. No charge is 
made for board, lodging, washing, medical attendance, or education. - Books 
(except net priced books) necessary for the prescribed course are sold to 
students at half the published price. (II) They are required by the board of 
education to enter upon a legal undertaking to serve for seven years in an 
approved school, or, in the event of failing to complete this obligation, to repay 
to the board a due proportion of the grant made on their behalf, calculated on 
the unexpired portion of the seven years. 

Main rules of the college.—1. Students rise at 6.80 a. m., the first lecture com- 
mencing at 7 a. m., and they retire to bed at 10.30 p. m. 

2. There are four meals in the course of the day, viz: Breakfast at 8 a. m., 
dinner at 12.53 p. m., tea at 6 p. m., and a light supper at 9.15 p. m. 

38. The students are required to spend a certain portion of each year for the 
purpose of learning the practical part of their profession in the schools used 
by the college for this purpose. 

4. Wednesdays, Saturdays, and saints’ days are half holidays, and the major 
portion of the other afternoons is set aside for recreation. Outside these hours 
students are not allowed to leave the college without special permission. On 
Sundays students are at liberty to leave the college after morning service and 
must return in time for evening service. 

Chapel services.—Divine service is held in the college chapel and is attended 
by all students daily at 9 a. m. and 10 p. m. The services on Sunday are at 
10.30 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

The holy communion is celebrated at 8 a. m. every Sunday; also on the first 
Sunday of the month at 10.30 a. m. 

The students are formed into a volunteer corps, aS a distinct company of the 
Second (South) Middlesex V. R., officered by members of the college staff. 
Membership is optional; the expense is defrayed by the college. Company drill 
takes place regularly in the college grounds. 

The reader may see that much attention is given to athletics and military 
drill, which have entirely replaced the old-time gardening and other useful 
labor; that the denominational requirements are still in force, though contrary 
to the last act of Parliament; that the expenses to students are small; and that 
the regulations regarding service as teachers are rigid. 


STOCKWELL COLLEGE. 


Stockwell College, like St. John’s, is in the thick of London. But, 
unlike St. John’s College, it is a school for girls, is undenominational, 
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and is under the management of the British and Foreign Schoo 
Society. 
This. school receives young women from all parts of the kingdom — 
for two years of residential work. I was pleasantly impressed with — 
the character of the work, particularly in three directions: (1) The 
atmosphere of refinement; (2) opportunities for practical science 
teaching; and (3) the Bihan work in the practice school connected 
with the college. } 
The curriculum at the Stockwell Training College consists of the 
following: Scripture, two lessons weekly; English language, litera- 
ture and composition; outline course on the structure of English lan- 
guage; arithmetic; algebra; geometry; physics, to be taken by some 
of the students; chemistry, to be taken by some of the students; 
botany, to be taken by some of the students; history and geography, 
drawing; singing and theory of music; needlework; the principles 
of teaching; reading and repetition; physical training; optional sub- 
jects—French, mathematics, education, hygiene, clay modeling, and 

wood carving. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 


King’s College (London University) has 54 men who are in the 
training classes. The arrangement here is similar to that at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Liverpool, and other universities. The students take the 
regular college courses with the other students, covering the same 
amount of academic work in the same time. Besides this academic 
work these Teachers’ College men are required to take considerable 
work in method, physical training, and teaching under criticism. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this plan are: (1) These stu- 
dents will be well trained on the academic side. (2) They will be 
associated with other students from widely different conditions and 
with different aspirations, and so will get broader views of life than 
if trained at local training colleges. , 


ISLINGTON (LONDON) DAY COLLEGE. 


This school is one of the newer type of training colleges organized 
under the act of 1902 by the London County council. It is of course 
undenominational, though religious instruction is required. It is 
coeducational, though the men and women are instructed in separate 
classes. It is intended primarily for training the students, both men 
and women, of that part of London, and after a certain fixed time no 
applicants will be received from outside the city of London. 

I found this school in a modern, well-equipped brick building, with 
what seemed like an able staff of instructors. The school lacks ample 
grounds and a practice school, depending, as do all schools of i 
type, upon public city schools in the vicinity for practice. 
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I was favorably impressed with the work which I saw in method, 
in science, and in physical training. The courses offered are: 

First year only: English language and literature as a definite 
study, history, geography, mathematics. 

Second year only: Principles of teaching, practice teaching. 

Both years: General elementary science (chemistry, physics, na- 
ture study, hygiene), art, French, English literature in connection 
with reading and recitation, vocal training, music, physical train- 
ing, needlework, manual training. 


THE LONDON DAY COLLEGE. 


’ This school represents the latest development in teachers’ training 
colleges. It is closely affiliated with London University, its prin- 
cipal, Prof. John Adams, being a full professor in the university, 
and its pupils being students of the same. A substantial building 
was completed in the spring of 1907. It is situated near the corner 
of High Holborn and Southampton streets, one of London’s busy 
traffic centers, and so in a noisy, dusty place. The building is a fine 
modern structure and is being well equipped, particularly as to 
laboratories and library. 

The purpose of the school is to train teachers for secondary schools, 
which means in England something between a high school and a pri- 
vate school for children ranging in age from 8 to 16 years. The 
students now attending this college are all carrying the academic 
work of the full college programme and take the professional work 
as extras. This professional work consists of physical training, edu- 
cation, and critic or model lessons. 

Those in authority are not satisfied with present arrangements. 
They hope that in the near future the training college students may 
be required to graduate from a three-year college course before 
coming to the training college, and then may devote all their time 
for one year to professional work. 


DENOMINATIONALISM AND PROGRESS. 


The contention regarding religious instruction has, from the first, 
blocked progressive legislation. It has kept the training of teachers 
mainly in the hands of denominationalists, and out of the hands of 
the state and local secular organizations. As has been already noted, 
in the act of 1902 an attempt was made to regulate this matter. 
Similar attempts have since been made, until, in the official regula- 
tions for 1907, I find this paragraph: 

In no circumstances may the application of a candidate be rejected on the 
ground of religious faith or by reason of his refusal to undertake to attend 
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or abstain from attending any place of religious worship or instruction in 
religious subjects in the college.or elsewhere; nor on the ground of social 
antecedents or the like. 


This regulation has met with serious opposition, and even with 
the refusal on the part of some denominational colleges to obey the 
regulation. Great efforts are being made to effect a compromise, and 
it is hoped that the education bill which is now before Parliament 
may solve this question in a manner satisfactory to all parties. 


TRAINING VERSUS ACADEMIC WORK. 


At first the preparation for teaching consisted entirely of practice 
under experienced teachers. Then some further academic work was 
required. Next, instruction in methods and more academic work 
was demanded. Gradually the practice work has diminished and the 
academic work has increased until in many schools the former has 
almost reached the vanishing point and the latter has dominated the 
situation. 

In the best schools an attempt is made to keep a proper balance 
between the amount of attention given to the practice work on the one 
hand and the academic work on the other. To keep such a balance 
is not an easy matter, particularly in the training departments of 
universities. The board of education have this to say regarding the 
matter: 

The board are greatly concerned by the increasing difficulty of securing for 
students who take university courses adequate instruction and training for the 
main business of their profession. The pressure of their academical work is 
so heavy that such students are at present often excused from courses in phys- 
ical exercises and in manual training; their training in the art of teaching itself 
and other professional subjects is often lamentably inadequate, and it is impos- 
sible at present to impose on them the instruction in hygiene, which should form 
an essential part of the equipment of a teacher, and more especially for service 
. in a public elementary school. 

The omissions are indefensible, and the conflict between professional and — 
academical work seems to the board to call for more serious attention than it 
has hitherto received. 

In the universities there is a tendency to encourage those who 
desire to be teachers to take the same academic work as is taken by the 
other students and to get their professional work in between. It — 
goes without saying that in a university in which the ordinary 
students are given all of the work which they can well do, one of 
two things must happen, the student who is preparing to teach must — 
neglect the professional training or he must overwork to the detri- 
ment of his health. 

Then, too, under such conditions it is not possible to cultivate the 
right attitude toward the professional training. The subject side 
is continually emphasized. The way in which the human mind, 
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and particularly the individual mind, develops receives scant con- 
sideration. 

It is evident to any intelligent student that the regular academic 
subjects are considered by the college authorities as vastly more 
important than are any strictly pedagogical subjects. The method 
used even in the presentation of pedagogical subjects is the lecture 
method. The instructor, therefore, does the thinking, while the stu- 
dents take notes which furnish the basis for examinations. 

While listening to lectures on the importance of pedagogical prin- 
ciples, these same principles are being violated in the student’s own 
case, and he is subconsciously drinking in a pedagogy the opposite 
of that which is being presented in the lectures. 

The tendency in all instruction is, always has been, and always 
“ust be, toward the domination of the book, the lecture, the authority 
of a dogma, a system, or an organization, the tried being the 
recipient. Our universities naturally esas strongholds for this 
type of instruction. University graduates are always in danger of 
making a fetish of such instruction, and it is not strange that they 
are demanding an increasing amount of it for those who are to be 
teachers. 

The greatest work which the normal college has done has been 
along the opposite line, and as a reaction against such instruction. 
Following the lead of the great educational reformers it has put the 
little child into the midst, making’ much of his individual develop- 
ment. It has emphasized self-activity and self-realization. To these 
ends it has insisted upon the inductive method for the initial steps in 
all study, and upon the question and discussion form, as the typical 
one for recitation room work. 

In my opinion, if the normal college is to hold its place as a pro- 
fessional school, it must hold fast to this as its particular mission, 
not alone for the lower schools but for the universities themselves. 

It is true that there should be much and strong academic work in 
the training colleges, but this academic work should be done in 
accordance with the pedagogical principles that are.being developed 
in the pedagogical department, otherwise we will have a house 
divided against itself. 


THE PRACTICE SCHOOLS. 


The arrangements for practice work are, in many cases, undergoing 
great readjustments. It is not, therefore, surprising that this part of 
the work is often very unsatisfactory. In times past, when all enter- 
ing students had served an apprenticeship of several years under 
strong teachers, the practice work was not so important, but now 
when an ever-increasing number of applicants are coming with little 
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or no experience as teachers, the practice work becomes of the utmost 
importance. Happy are the schools which have ample practice 
departments in connection with their own grounds, and these liberally 
supplemented by opportunities for practice in public elementary 
schools near at hand. 


TRAINING OF STUDENTS ABROAD. 


The broad-minded policy of allowing selected students a third 
year of study abroad has proved somewhat disappointing in its 
results. The introduction to the regulations for 1907 has this to say 
on the matter: 


The conditions laid down for affording to selected students the privilege of a 
third year to be spent in a foreign country have hitherto been designed mainly” 
for the purpose of extending to English teachers in public elementary schools 
a general knowledge of foreign methods of teaching and school organization, so 
that the schools in which they were ultimately to serve might profit by the 
information and suggestions so derived. Although in some cases students have 
undoubtedly made good use of the opportunities which they have enjoyed, the 
far more frequent failure of the regulations having this object in view, forced 
upon the board the necessity of reconsidering the whole question; and it was 
determined, as, set forth in the regulations published last year, to limit the 
privilege of a third year spent abroad to teachers who had already, by sub- 
stantial service in the schools, acquired the power to see in the foreign country 
the real points of interest and difference, and to apply their experiences in a 
practical and effective manner on their‘return to England. 


TRAINING COLLEGES IN 1907. 


The number of teachers’ training colleges in England and Wales 
in 1907 were as follows: 53 residential colleges with 6,225 students, 
and 23 day colleges with 3,541 students. Of the 53 residential col- 
leges, 838 were Church of England, 11 undenominational, 7 Roman 
Catholic, and 2 Wesleyan. 


CONCLUSION. 


In closing this brief report on the work of the training colleges 
of England and Wales I can not better indicate the spirit of hopeful- 
ness and progressiveness which pervades these schools than by quoting 
the closing remarks of the board of education, as found in the intro- 
duction to the regulations for the training of teachers. 


The board directly or through their inspectors will at all times afford the 
best assistance in their power to any college committee or teaching staff who 
seek advice with a view to increasing the usefulness of their college; and they 
will, on the other hand, give the fullest attention to any well-considered sug- 
gestions, whether for the improvement of the training-college system or for the 
treatment of the numerous problems yet to be solved in the training of teachers, 7 
which the collective or individual experience of training-college authorities 
may prompt. : 
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The influence of a body of thoroughly competent, zealous, and conscientious 
teachers in our public elementary schools may plainly be an immensely impor- 
tant factor in our national life; and apart from their professional work, the 
teachers as a body of well-educated men and women may render services out 
of all proportion to their number in the population in the performance of the 
common duties of citizenship. The importance to a nation of a thoroughly 
equipped and efficient system of training colleges is now fully admitted, and the 
board believe that the authorities of each training college will find no lack of 
public sympathy and encouragement in all their efforts to make the college of 
still greater public utility, whether by improving the quality of the formal 
instruction provided by the college, or by developing wisely those social activ- 
ities which are not the least valuable element of college life, or by fostering 
all the influences which will lead students to form for their own guidance in 
after life a high conception of the duties of a teacher and of a citizen. 


CUBAN SCHOOLS. 


The number of the journal La Instruccion Primaria for February, 
1909, published by the secretary of public instruction of Cuba, has 
the following statistics of Cuban schools for January, 1908: 


Number of teachers. 


White. Colored. Total. 


Provinces. ri dery 
Men. | Women. | Men. | Women. | White. | Colored. | Men. | Women. 

TRAE erst bie sa'se oc 5 334 616 7 21 950 28 341 637 978 
Wricnte. ss. 2s~l-ss 159 437 27 86 596 113 186 523 709 
MStANZAS soc cct ees 165 389 4 22 554 26 169 411 580 
Santa Clara.......... 282 679 15 59 961 74 297 738 1,085 
Camaguey........... 70 167 2 8 237 10 72 175 247 
Pinar del Rio..:..... 192 203 5 9 395 14 197 212 409 

Fatale es; . 1,202 2,491 60 205 | 3,693 265 | 1,262 2,696 | 3,958 

Enrollment and attendance. 
Enrollment. Mean daily attendance. 
Provinces. 
White. | Colored. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. | White. | Colored. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

est panae ses 5.5 23, 984 10,053 | 18,199 | 15,888 | 34,037 | 17,004 6,820 | 12,711 | 11,113 | 23,824 
Oriente......... 16, 411 9,292 | 13,390 | 12,313 | 25,703 | 12,127 6, 701 9,817 9,011 18,828 
Matanzas -.-| 10,241 7, 665 9,206 | 8,700 | 17,906} 8,104 6, 011 7,278 6, 867 14, 145 
Santa Clara.....| 21,121 9,967 | 16,890 | 14,198 | 31,088 | 16, 083 7,411 | 12,760 | 10,734 23, 494 
Camaguey....... 5,701 1,205 | 3,636 | 3,270| 6,406| 4,431 922} 2,796 | 2,557 | 5,353 
Pinar del Rio...| 10,573 4,831 9,163 6,241 | 15,404 | 7,768 3,545 6,744 | 4,569 11,313 

Total......| 88,031 43,013 | 70,484 | 60,560 |131, 444 | 65,517 31,440 | 52,106 | 44,851 96, 957 


“Anyone desiring fuller information concerning the present conditions and requirements 
may secure a copy of ‘ Regulations for the Training of Teachers and for the Examination 
of Students in Training Colleges,’”’ by sending 6d. (12 cents) with the necessary postage to 
Wyman & Sons (Ltd.), 109 Felter lane, Fleet street, EH. C., London, England. 

For fuller information regarding the historical side of the subject, address Mr. Twenty- 
man, Library, Board of Education, London, England. 
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Proportion of attendance to enrollment. 


Provinces. Per cent. 
Habana. 823 cet. eles She ere ae ee __.~ 69.99 
Oriente). 222843 ase ee ee Be ee ey Ee Bs 72.89 
Matanzas 220-32 oii ads Jo2 eA ee ee a 78.99 
Santa«Clara =: 34 522348 os See eee Se ee 75.57 
Camagueyj;-2223).- fut ees eh eae eet oe eee Bd oe T751 
Pinar. del. Rio 22s. 3 hh ot eek ge et a ee ee ee 73.44 

WA VOLTA SCE ae ef ee ee 74.39 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN CUBA. 


This office has received, through the Départment of State, a trans- 
lation of an act of the Cuban legislature (approved by the President 
of Cuba July 10, 1909), creating six agricultural schools, to be estab- 
lished in the vicinity of the principal capitals of the island. The 
studies are to cover a course of two years, and will comprise, for the 
first year, applied arithmetic and drawing, applied elementary phys- 
ics and chemistry, elementary natural history, agriculture, agricul- 
tural hydraulics, farm practice. The studies for the second year are 
elementary practical zootechnics, practical plant analysis, elementary 
mining, rural mechanics and industries, practical agricultural 
analysis, accounting, and farm practice. The maintenance and in- 
struction of students will be gratuitous. They are to be appointed by 
the municipalities, and half of them must be sons of farmers. The 
schools will be under the supervision and inspection of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


EDUCATION IN GUATEMALA. 


The secretary of public instruction of Guatemala presented a 
report to the national legislature upon the condition of education in 
that state for the year 1909, from which the following notes are taken: 

From a brief sentence in the introduction to this report it is clear 
that the educational authorities of Guatemala are fully alive to the 
change in the spirit of education which has come about in Latin- 
American countries in the last few years, a notice of which appeared 
in the last report of this bureau. This sentence reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding the difficulties it has encountered our public education has 
proved satisfactory to the head of the state, who, with characteristic patriotism, 
has succeeded in impressing upon it the eminently practical character demanded 
by the present times, and which is in accordance with the ideals of republican 
and democratic government, 

In reading this summary we are to keep in mind that Guatemala 
has a population of some 1,883,000, about 60 per cent of whom are 
Indians, most of the remainder being of mixed blood. 
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Primary education.—There were 1,330 schools belonging to this 
branch of instruction in operation in 1908, with an attendance of 
51,820. This was an increase over 1907 of 68 schools and 758 pupils. 
On February 15, 1909, the President of the Republic issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


Being desirous of enlarging the horizon of studies of our youth and recog- 
nizing the importance of modern languages as a medium of communication, 
especially to Guatemalans at the present time, in view of the completion of the 
interoceanic railway, it is ordered that the practical study of English be made 
obligatory in the primary schools from now on, and that applicants for teachers’ 
positions should be able to speak English and translate French correctly. 


In order to make this order effective a school of English was estab- 
lished in the National Central Institute for men at the capital which 
teachers of both sexes were required to attend. 

Secondary education.—There are six institutions of secondary in- 
struction in Guatemala, their official titles being institutes and normal 
schools, with an attendance of 959 in 1908, of whom 94 were young 
women. The graduates of these institutions receive the degree of 
graduate in science and letters, of whom there were 28, or a teachers’ 
certificate, only 6 taking this certificate in 1908. The graduates in 
science and letters are prepared to enter the professional schools. 

An idea of the grade of studies in these secondary schools can be 
ebtained from that of the National Central Institute for young men 
at the capital. The course includes English, French, Spanish, geog- 
raphy (descriptive and physical), universal history and history of 
Central America, arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry, 
physiology, zoology, physics and mechanics, botany and mineralogy, 
grammar and rhetoric, shorthand, chemistry, civics, and economics. 
In the course of study of the central normal school for teachers and 
institute for natives, a course in methodology, theoretical and prac- 
tical, is added in order that the students may learn the methods of 
teaching and apply them in the annexed school of application. A 
chair of morals was established in this school besides one of agricul- 

‘ ture and another of manual work. Pedagogy and drawing are also 
among the subjects of study in these schools. 

There are seven practical schools in the capital and departmental 
capitals, four for young men and three for young women. In these 

‘schools are taught carpentry, tin and iron working, weaving, book- 
binding, and shoemaking, besides-the usual secondary studies. 

The national commercial school at the capital had 144 students in 
1908. The course includes calligraphy, Spanish grammar, English, 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, accounts and banking, commer- 
cial law, and commercial geography. 
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Higher education is represented in Guatemala by the schools or 
faculties of medicine and pharmacy and of law. In the former of 
these 129 students were entered in January, 1909, together with 6 
women attending the course of midwifery. Among the students were 
18 from Honduras, 11 from Nicaragua, 2 from Costa Rica, 1 Spaniard, 
and 3 Mexicans, the rest being Guatemalans. The report of the 
medical school for 1908 is largely taken up with an account of the 
Fifth Pan-American Medical Congress, which met at Guatemala in 
August of that year and was attended by delegates from all American 
countries. Many papers by physicians from all parts of the United 
States appear in the list of works presented to the congress. 

The law faculty or school was attended by 44 students in January, 
1909, who were divided among the five years of the course. There 
were also 3 students in the school for notaries. The course includes 
constitutional law; philosophy of law; civil, international, mercan- 
tile, and criminal law; the philosophy of history; forensic and liter- 
ary oratory and rhetoric; administrative law; judicial proceedings; 
and political economy. 

A periodical is published by the law faculty containing articles 
upon legal and kindred subjects, which exchanges with similar pub- 
lications in foreign countries. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF VENEZUELA. 


Population (in 1907), 2,646,835. 


The Boletin de Estadistica, an official journal of the Venezuelan 
Government, in the number for November, 1908, published the fol- 
lowing statistics relating to the elementary schools of that country 
for the latter part of 1907: The total number of schools was 1,165, 
of which 586 were schools for boys, 459 for girls, and 120 were 
mixed. Out of this total, 161 were private schools—83 for boys, 46 
for girls, and 32 mixed. The schools were classified as national, 
federal, and municipal; the national numbering 702, the federal 112, 


and the municipal 190. The enrollment was 35,786, of which num-- 


ber, 19,480 were boys and 16,306 were girls. The private schools 
showed an enrollment of 3,442 (2,339 boys and 1,103 girls), or 
nearly one-tenth that of the public schools. The mean attendance is 
given as 25,982 in the public schools and 2,689 in the private schools, 
which would be 72.63 per cent and 78.12 per cent of the enrollment, 
respectively. As to age, there were 4,806 pupils under 7 years of age, 
13,578 were between 7 and 10, 9,621 were between 10 and 12, 5,882 
were between 12 and 14, while 1,899 were over 14. 


x 
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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 


[Reported by Vice and Deputy Consul-General Joseph J. Slechta, Rio de Janeiro, March 12, 
1909.1 

The first attempt to give anything like detailed figures covering the 
general educational situation in Brazil has appeared in the recently 
published volume of the bureau of general statistics under the min- 
istry of industry, transportation, and public works. The data as to 
population is taken from estimates published by the same authority 
and is mainly deduced from calculations based on the census of 1900. 
The estimates are undoubtedly liberal, even from the point of view 
of the director of the bureau from which they issue. In a few of the 
States the number of schools and the figures for enrollment are not 
altogether complete, since it was impossible to secure complete returns 
from some of the rural districts, but in the main these figures may 
undoubtedly be regarded as giving an adequate idea of the present 
educational facilities in Brazil. 


Secondary educa- 


Primary education. Honk 


State or district. es 
Enroll- | Attend- Enroll- 
Bohools. ment ation Schools. maint 
271 13, 255 10, 959 7 837 
250 5, 476 4,495 5 450 
1,007 47, 288 32, 135 24 2,012 
382 16, 267 12, 982 16 1,183 
419 57, 271 36, 106 43 4, 662 
175 6, 359 4, 674 6 439 
162 6, 134 4,149 4 347 
217 11, 941 8, 231 9 638 
107 5, 288 4,677 7 466 
2,178 119, 613 66, 232 51 4,281 
19, 870 17, 093 11 938 
223 9,870 6, 852 7 527 
309 13, 566 10, 640 a 488 
386 21,139 15, 104 17 1,613 
146 7, 754 6, 030 6 
485 24,773 16,075 14 1, 486 
Rio Grande do Norte ae 152 7, 601 6, 547 5 378 
nae Grande do Sul.......:..... S.. 1,516 67,370 50, 809 26 3,605 
Samia Catharinat << <2... 22.208 6k. s) 376 14, 159 10, 535 9 905 
SS OSG ee hh re ee 1,708 82, 089 61, 066 46 4,146 
SURG a ae 245 8, 839 5,797 7 
RE le tee acy G8 sack Mh FO, 000k etmamee iin nae emad ace acmdnnal's sasimnssaeleceaaqnaee 
CUES ot SS Sp i tal pe a 11,147 | 565,922 | 391,188 327 30, 258 


These figures include schools of both public and private character, 
the former including state; that is, rural as well as municipal schools. 
The total of primary schools includes 1,815 public municipal schools, 
7,089 public schools under state control and mostly in the smaller 
towns and villages, and 2,243 private schools, most of which are in 
the larger towns and cities. The state schools, improperly designated 
2s rural schools, have a total enrollment of 348,327 and an attendance 
of 240,690; the public municipal schools have an enrollment of 106,754 
and a total attendance of 69,432. Private primary schools have a 
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total enrollment of 110,841 and an attendance of 81,066. Of the total 
of 327 institutions of secondary education, 29 are public and 298 are 
private as to control, the former having an enrollment of 4,031 and 
the latter 26,258, no figures being available for the attendance in 
secondary schools. 

Taking the total enrollment in primary and secondary schools as 
a liberal indication of the school population in Brazil, slightly less — 
than 3 per cent of the total population of the Republic may be — 
regarded as enjoying school privileges. Considering the fact of 
Brazil’s very high proportion of rural population as compared with 
the total population, this percentage of school population takes on 
added significance in view of the great lack of educational facilities 
outside of the cities and towns. In the case of the Federal District, — 
for example, where the population is almost entirely urban, there is ~ 
a population of 858,000 and a school enrollment of 61,933, while the 
State of Alagoas, with a population almost as great and with the 
exception of a few coast towns altogether rural, has a school enroll- 
ment of 14,092. The State of Pernambuco, with a population almost 
entirely rural, with the exception of the capital, Recife, has a school | 
enrollment of 22,852, the total population being 1,310,000. . 


THE DARWIN CELEBRATIONS AT CAMBRIDGE, 


The celebrations commemorating the centenary of the birth of 
Charles Darwin, and the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of the 
Origin of Species, were held in Cambridge June 22 to 24, inclusive. 

In addition to the brilliant social festivities, there was a presenta- 
tion of addresses by delegates of universities, colleges, academies, and 
learned societies; an exhibition of portraits, books, and other objects 
of interest in connection with Darwin in the library of Christ’s Col- 
lege, together with several important publications which afford last- 
ing souvenirs of the occasion. 

The following extracts from addresses of delegates, as published in 
Nature, illustrate the profound effect that Darwin’s work has exer- 
cised in the entire realm of science: 

Professor Hertwig (K6nigliche Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften) re- — 
ferred to the influence of Darwin’s work upon German biology, particularly at 
Jena. It was through Heckel, who hailed Darwinism with delight, and said 
that evolution was the key of man’s destiny, that the theory became predomi- — 
nant in German science. It had been the starting point for all the researches 
of the younger men and had entered into the life of the German people. Earlier 
this year festivals in commemoration of Darwin’s work were held in Hamburg, 
Munich, Frankfurt, and other towns in Germany. The celebration at Cam- 
bridge was the acme of these festivals, and would give an immense stimulus 
to the scientific work of the delegates privileged to be present at it. The influ- 
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ence of Cambridge upon Darwin was great and beneficial, and particular men- 
tion must be made of the encouragement received from Henslow. Three bright 
stars had appeared in the scientific firmament of the university, the last being 
Darwin and the two others Harvey and Newton. 

Professor Metchnikoff (Institut Pasteur), in his address, referred to the debt 
which medical science owes to'the theory of organic evolution founded by Dar- 
win. Diseases undergo evolution in accordance with the Darwinian law, and 
the recognition of this fact led to the science of comparative pathology. 

Sir Ray Lankester, K. C. B., F. R. S.—I think that the one thing about 
Charles Darwin which the large majority of British naturalists would wish to 
be to-day proclaimed, in the first place—with no doubtful or qualifying phrase— 
is that, in their judgment, after these fifty years of examination and testing, 
his “ theory of the origin of species by means of natural selection or the preser- 
vation of favored races in the struggle for life” remains whole and sound and 
convincing, in spite of the every attempt to upset it. 


In proposing a toast to the memory of Darwin, Mr. Balfour said: 


Charles Darwin’s performances have now become part of the common intel- 
lectual inheritance of every man of education wherever he lives or whatever his 
occupation or trade in life. To him we trace in the main the view which has 
affected not merely our ideas of the development of living organisms but our 
ideas upon politics, upon sociology, ideas which cover the whole domain of 
human terrestrial activity. He is the fount and origin, and he will stand for all 
time as the man who has made this great and, as I think, beneficent revolution 
in the mode in which educated men can see.the history, not merely of their own 
institutions, not merely of their own race, but of everything which has that 
unexplained attribute of life, everything that lives on the surface of the globe 
or within the depths of the ocean. He is the Newton of this great department 
of human research, and to him we look, as we looked to Newton to measure 
out heavens or to weigh suns and their attendant planets. 


Mr. Balfour was followed by Professor Arrhenius (Nobelkommis- 
sion fiir Physik), who characterized Darwin’s contribution to the 
general progress of philosophical thought as follows: 


EHyvolutional ideas are as old as human civilization. We find traces of them 
in old Egyptian legends of the growth of mankind, in Hindu myths, as well as 
in the cosmogony of Herod and in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. During the lapse of 
centuries they were developed by philosophers and astronomers, that is, by the 
men of the oldest sciences; and in the eighteenth century, when most modern 
sciences took a distinct shape, those ideas formed important parts of the scien- 
tific work of Kant, and still more in the admirable theoretical speculations of 
Lamarck. But still the finalist school, founded on primitive and medieval con- 
siderations, was in the highest degree preponderant; and the leading biologist 
at the end of that century, Cuvier, had no conception of evolutionism. Even in 
Kant’s works we find the finalistic ideas prevailing. 

To accomplish the now prevailing evolutionary ideas a great work was neces- 
sary in order that these should be developed into a system embracing all the 
biological sciences with the strictest logic and severest criticism. 'The attempts 
made at the beginning of the nineteenth century by many scientific men, among 
whom the name of Charles Darwin’s grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, may be re- 
called, were far from sufficient. The epoch-making work was delivered by Charles 
Darwin, who, with an unrivaled patience and diligence as well as a rare impar- 
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tiality during nearly thirty years; collected and sifted the enormous material 
upon which is based his masterly work ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” 

It must be said that the time was ripe for the triumph of the conception of 
evolution, as is clearly indicated by the simultaneous work of Wallace on 
biology and by the publication of Herbert Spencer’s philosophical investigations, 
Charles Darwin was also immediately followed by enthusiastic and prominent 
adherers, such as Huxley and Heckel, who propagated and worked out the new 
doctrines. 

This rapid success also caused a strong reaction from the side of the repre- 
sentatives of the old finalistic ideas, grown strong through centuries. The 
battle fought between the* two parties carried the new ideas into common life, 
far from the men of science and the philosophers’ study. During the last 
decade of his life Darwin had tke good fortune to see his ideas brought to 
definite victory and generally accepted, not only in the vast domain of biology, 
which has been spoken of so eloquently this morning, but even by scientific men 
in general, and by the enlightened public opinion. * * * Nowadays there 
is hardly a science which 4as not been affected and in many cases thoroughly 
permeated by it. The sociological and statistical sciences now rest on an 
evolutional basis; history, and especially the history of culture, has found 
through it new lines of development; the linguist tries to find the natural laws 
of development cf languages; the lawyer sees the legislative work of past 
generations and foresees their future modifications from the standpoint of eyo-— 
lution; the criminalist seeks the sources of crime in the influence of heredity 
and environment; and even the theologian, who for so long a time rejected the 
new ideas, finds now in them essential points of high ethical charm which i 
seeks to reconcile with true religion. 


The published souvenirs of this remarkable occasion are thus 
characterized by Nature: 


Darwin and Modern Science. Essays in Commemoration of the Centenary 
of the Birth of Charles Darwin and of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Publi- 
cation of the Origin of Species. Edited for the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society and the Syndics of the University Press by Prof. A. C. Seward, F. R. S. 
* * * , 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the publications is the beautifully printed 
volume issued by the Cambridge University Press under the title of ‘ The 
Foundations of the Origin of Species.” This contains the brief abstract of 
the theory of natural selection written by Charles Darwin in June, 1842, six- 
teen years before the famous meeting of the Linnean Society at which th 
theory was first made known to the scientific world. The MS. of 1842, which 
was afterwards expanded by its author into the essay of 1844, consists of 35 
pages written in pencil. It had been “ hidden in a cupboard under the stairs, 
and only came to light in 1896, when the house at Down was vacated.” It was, 
as the editor says, evidently written rapidly, and is in Darwin’s most elliptical 
style, with much erasure and correction, the whole being ‘‘ more like hasty 
memoranda of what was clear to himself than material for the convincing of 
others.” Mr. Francis Darwin has laid the scientific public under an immense 
obligation by his admirable introduction and notes and by the care he has 
taken that readers should be able to study the sketch exactly as it stone in 
is original form./7*% 70." 

In addition to this work, a second volume, admirably printed by the Univer- 
sity Press, was put into the hands of the guests at the commemoration. This 
production, which is purchasable by the public at the price of 2 shillings and 6 
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pence, is entitled “ Order of the Proceedings at the Darwin Celebration held at 
Cambridge, June 22-24, 1909; with a Sketch of Darwin’s Life * * *,” 

The Rede lecture on “‘ Charles Darwin as Geologist,” delivered by Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, K. C. B., on June 24, has been published also by the University 
Press, with notes, at the price of 2 shillings net. Reference was first made in 
the lecture to the early geological interests of Darwin and the formative influ- 
ence of Lyell upon his mind. The first volume of Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
was published early in 1880. Darwin took the book with him on his voyage in 
the Beagle and studied it, with a result that changed his opinions and began the 
lifelong indebtedness to Lyell which he so sincerely felt and never ceased to 
express. In four distinct departments Darwin enriched the science of geology 
with new material during the voyage of the Beagle. First, he added to our 
knowledge of the volcanic history of the globe. Secondly, he brought forward 
a body of striking evidence as to the upward and downward movements of the 
terrestrial crust, and drew from this evidence some of the most impressive 
deductions to be found in the whole range of geological literature. In the third 
place, he made important observations on the geology of South America; and, 
finally, he furnished new and interesting illustrations of the potent part taken 
by the denuding agents of nature in effecting the decay and disintegration of the 
land.@ 


Among the delegates to this centenary upon whom the degree of 
doctor of science was conferred, honoris causa, were the following 
Americans: Jacques Loeb, professor of physiology in the University 
of California; Charles Doolittle Walcott, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington; and Edmund Beecher Wilson, pro- 
fessor of zoology in the Columbia University, New York. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OVIEDO. 


The University of Oviedo, in Spain, celebrated its tercentenary in 
September, 1908, and delegates were present from many other uni- 
versities both in Europe and America, in response to cordial invita- 
tions sent out early in the year. Perhaps more interesting to Ameri- 
can students than all the formal addresses by the delegates and 
acknowledgments by the university authorities, is a letter from the 
rector of the University of Oviedo to the rector of the University of 
Habana, which appeared in the Revista de la Facultad de Letras y 
Ciencias for January, 1909, a periodical] published by that university, 
expressing his gratification in almost pathetic terms at the partici- 
pation of the University of Habana in the ceremonies at the old 
institution. He says: 

Many and great, and perhaps unmerited, have been the testimonials of regard 
and esteem which this university has just received on the occasion of its ter- 
centenary. It was flattered by the respect shown it by the North American 


universities, and cheered by the gallant cooperation of the French, while its 
pride was flattered by the presence of delegates from the aristocratic univer- 


@ See Nature, 1909, June 24, p. 481; July 1, pp. 7-14. 
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sities of England; but none of these attentions aroused feelings in our hearts 
comparable to the deep, lively, and enthusiastic sentiment of affectionate regard 
which was excited by the presence of a delegate from the University of Habana, 
not only in ourselves at the university, but in all Spain—witness the warm 
greetings and applause which welcomed him everywhere. If the homage of 
Europe and Saxon America was most gratifying tous, that of beloved Cuba 
touched our hearts. Cuba, the first land of the new world which Spain caused 
to rise from an unknown sea, and the last which she lost, is for us a favorite 
daughter, never forgotten but always in our thoughts and always beloved. 
Therefore it is not strange that when so many distinguished universities were — 
represented here, including the oldest in Europe, as the universities of Paris, 
Bologna, Oxford, and Cambridge, besides Harvard and Columbia in the United 
States, and Toulouse, Zurich, and many others, we saw and heard with most 
interest, and our heartiest applause went out to the delegate from the university 
which is our beloved daughter, another alma mater in Cuba. * * * Your 
university has a historical mission to fulfill, that of maintaining the language — 
which Columbus brought to Cuba and of diffusing Spanish culture, a task in 
which we desire to give our assistance by sending to you when possible our — 
professors, who will convey to you with their sonorous language of Castile the 
love of this old Spanish land, your mother, and especially of the Asturias, a 
region which has always been closely bound by ties of blood to the greater 
Antilles. And you will come here in return to teach us science and bring to us 
the breezes and the affection of the beloved isle. 

The report of his mission to Oviedo by the delegate from the 
University of Habana, Dr. Juan M. Dihigo, published in the same 
number of the Revista above referred to, affords material from which | 
the following notes are taken. They indicate the important position — 
the University of Oviedo occupies in the intellectual world of Spain 
and its activity in diffusing knowledge among the people. Doctor 
Dihigo mentions particularly the patriotic and meritorious work of © 
the university, which ought to be seconded, he adds, by the other 
similar institutions of Spain in influencing the social life of the 
public whenever possible. This it accomplishes by means of school — 
colonies; scientific excursions to the biological station at Santander, — 
to study the methods there; and university extension, following the 
English example, and in some cases, according to the Oxford dele- 
gate, Mr. E. Armstrong, with better results than were experienced 
in England. The lectures of the learned Prof. Rafael Altamira of 
the university in the Atheneum of Madrid upon contemporary his- 
tory are especially mentioned as part of university extension work 
for their scope and influence. Doctor Dihigo speaks of the particular 
attentions paid the University of Habana through its delegate, he 
being assigned the principal place among the delegates from the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Montpellier, Toulouse, the Sor- 
bonne, Montevideo, Harvard, and Columbia. 

The university, it appears, has been engaged in extension work 
for over seven years, the aim being not so much to provide courses of 


lectures, as to teach the uninstructed people directly, and so in part 
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supply the want which is expressed in the present cry in Spain, 
“fewer universities and more trade schools.” But the university, 
while yielding to this demand, by teaching arithmetic, drawing, 
geometry, etc., to classes in various towns, has also preserved its true 
function by raising the intellectual and moral level of the students 
of these practical subjects through a system of general culture. 

Doctor Dihigo makes particular mention of the practical school of 
legal and social studies, which he says is modeled upon German 
seminaries and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes de Paris. 
The school is divided into three sections, one of politics and sociology, 
one of international questions, and the third of the history of law. 

After describing briefly the library of the university, with its 
rare books, and the architecture of ancient ecclesiastical buildings in 
the neighborhood, some of which are survivals from the fourteenth 
and even the twelfth century, all situated in the most charming of 
natural scenery, Doctor Dihigo sums up his impressions by quoting 
from M. Gaston Bonnier, delegate from the Sorbonne, who closed his 
description of the whole occasion as follows: 

Incomplete as the University of Oviedo appears in some respects, it is in 
reality one of the most active in Spain, being a center from whence intellectual 
influence is diffused, and while its field of education proper extends through the 
north of Spain, its influence makes itself felt throughout the whole country. 
In this anniversary of Oviedo may be seen an illustration of the general aspira- 
tion of the country toward intellectual renaissance. It is no longer the Spain 
of the fandango, the bull fight, and the castanet, but the Spain of the Iglesias, 
the Peredas, Pérez Galdéos, Rusifiol y Quintero in letters, and of Ramoén y Cajal, 
Bolivar, Menendez. y Pelayo in science—the modern Spain, which is preparing 
to issue from its long-continued apparent obscurity to demand its proper position 
in the clear light of human progress. 


An abstract of an article by M. Georges Radet, published in the 
Revue Internationale de |’Enseignement for November 15, 1908, gives 
a sketchy account of the anniversary at Oviedo which supplements 
the foregoing. The founder of the university, this author begins, 
whose statue was unveiled at the tercentenary with fitting ceremonies, 
was Fernando Valdés, a prince of the church, an archbishop, and a 
grand inquisitor, and yet the university which was held at the bap- 
tismal font by one of the heirs of Torquemada has now become one 
of the most intelligent leaders in the advance guard of social progress. 

After describing in a few words the imposing mountain scenery of 
the Asturias, which, however, he says is marred by the intrusion of 
mines and smelters, a contrast which offends the sense of fitness of the 
spectator, as when, raising his eyes to the arches of the ancient 
basilica in the sacred gorge of Covadonga, he sees buckets of man- 
ganese ore carried high above the sacred edifice upon an endless cable, 
the author continues: 


The Asturian is at once, like his country, idealistic and practical. He seeks 
riches, but he knows how to make a good use of his wealth. Many Asturians 
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have become millionaires in Cuba and elsewhere and have endowed schools in 
their native villages, or museums and charitable institutions. Money is not 
everything for the Asturian. So with the Asturian University of Oviedo. I¢ 
is also idealistic and practical and has added a labor of social reform to its 
intellectual mission. It has had great literary renown in the past and its 
graduates have held eminent places among the national masters of Spanish. 
Starting at Oviedo the university extension movement has successively included 
all the important centers of the Asturias, reaching as far even as Santander — 
and Bilbao. It consists in public lectures, in popular courses for regularly — 
matriculated auditors, and scientific excursions. It is designed principally for 
workmen and its efforts among them have been most fruitful. The expenses 
of this movement are met by voluntary contributions, and the treasury is never 
empty, and for two reasons. In the first place the promoters of this enterprise, 
the rector of the university and his colleagues, are not merely savants but 
apostles as well, disinterestedly devoted to their work and inspired by the faith 
which can remove mountains. Secondly, the University of Oviedo is a true — 
regional plant with its roots in its native soil from which it derives its nourish- 
ment. Hence it rallies about it all the living forces of the country. It is the 
central link of a chain which extends from the grand seigneur to the humblest — 
laborer or miner, or tradesman or soldier. It was therefore with legitimate 
pride that it called upon foreign universities to share in celebrating its anni- 
versary. Bordeaux responded with ardor to the invitation, and in the address 
of its delegate recalled that friendly relations had existed between the Asturias — 
and La Guyenne since the earliest times. In the days of the Roman conquest 
the Aquitainians sought leaders among the mountains of the Asturias. This 
ancient alliance of the times of Cesar and Augustus has now to be renewed 
in a happier time and under intellectual instead of military auspices. — 


ANNIVERSARIES OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF LEIPZIG AND GENEVA. | 


The University of Leipzig, Germany, the only university in the 
Kingdom of Saxony, celebrated the five hundredth anniversary of its 
establishment in August, 1909. ‘The occasion was a most interesting” 
one, since Leipzig was one of the first German universities founded 
without the sanction of the Pope, and the second oldest institution of 
its kind on German soil. Its origin was due to the departure of 400 
German professors and students from Prague on December 4, 1409, — 
where they had come into conflict with their Bohemian colleagues. 
The Prince Elector Moritz of Saxony acted as patron of the new 
institution. Leipzig is to-day the third of the 21 German universities — 
in number of students, Berlin having 14,203 matriculated students, 
Munich 6,304, and Leipzig 4,630. 

A avin of honorary degrees were bestowed upon learned men of 
Germany and foreign countries, Austria-Hungary receiving seven, the 
United States five. Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt was one of | 
the five Americans, and the document conferring the degree charac- 
terizes him as follows: “Ready for war, courageous, yet a promoter — 
of peace; a man endowed with all statesmanlike qualities; an honor to” 
the civic crown; one with ever-ready sympathy and understanding 
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of the German spirit—Ex-President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt.” The other four Americans honored were Professor Wil- 
son, the biologist and Professor Burgess, the publicist, both of Colum- 
bia; Professor Michelson, the physicist, of Chicago; and Professor 
Loeb, the physiologist, of the University of California. 

The anniversary festivities lasted several days, and consisted, among 
other things, of a procession through the city of students and citizens 
dressed in costumes of the middle ages and later periods. Most re- 
nowned foreign universities had sent delegates to represent them at 
this memorable convocation. A committee of Americans who had 
studied at Leipzig had prepared a Latin address, and Prof. Williston 
Walker had been chosen to present it to the convocation. A memorial 
fund of $350, collected by these former American students of Leipzig, 
was utilized in sending to the library of the Leipzig University cer- 
tain back numbers of American scholarly journals. 

The University of Geneva, Switzerland, celebrated during the sum- 
mer of 1909 the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment, and also of the introduction of Protestantism under Calvin. 

The exact date of the establishment of this famous seat of learning 
was June 5, 1559. The celebration gave rise to a very extensive dis- 
cussion in the press of Calvin’s influence as a reformer and that of the 
institution he founded. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 


[These notes from consular reports, together with the introductory remarks in each case, 
are reprinted from the publications of the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 


WOMEN IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Consul Thomas H. Norton, writing from Chemnitz, says that the 
question of admitting women to equal rights with men in the privi- 


leges of the German universities is still far from being generally 
settled. He adds: 


The universities in Saxony and in the southern part of the Empire—Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wurttemberg—have all opened their doors to female students, and 
granted them all academic rights, matriculation, graduation, etc. Others 
admit them only as visitors to lectures, but refuse to them all other privileges. 
The University of Berlin has adopted a compromise, refusing matriculation 
to women, but allowing them to attend courses of study as visitors, and also, 
with the approval’of their instructors, to present themselves as candidates for 
the examinations leading to the doctor’s degree. 

During the past winter the 21 German universities enrolled 320 matriculated 
women and 2,504 female visitors. There was an increase over the preceding 
winter of 35 matriculates and of 399 visitors. The matriculates were divided 
among the 8 universities, where they are allowed entrance, as follows: Munich 
125, Heidelberg 65, Freiburg 538, Leipzig 36, Jena 20, Tiibingen 9, Wiirzburg 8, 
Erlangen 4, 
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EXPORTATION OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FROM GERMANY. 


Consul Robert J. Thompson, writing from Hanover, says that one 
of the highest evidences of a nation’s intellectual and ethical stand- 
ing among the people of the world is the foreign demand for its 
literature, for the results of its technical studies and scientific inves- _ 
tigations. In connection with this fact he adduces the following — 
figures on the foreign book trade of Germany: 


While the German trade statistics in this particular respect are incomplete, 
nevertheless the estimate of 42,012,520 books sent by German publishers to 
foreign countries in 1907 is fairly figured out. 

The statistics show that 12,731,100 kilos (kilo = 2.2 pounds) were exported 
from the German market, 5,946,300 of which went to Austria-Hungary, 1,755,200 
to Switzerland, 1,055,700 to European Russia, 1,007,900 to the United States, 
639,600 to France, 527,500 to the Netherlands, 384,100 to England, 206,200 to 
Belgium, 204,400 to Sweden, 171,400 to Denmark, and 1,718 to Italy. To these 
figures 50 per cent more is added as having gone through the mails and included 
in the trade statistics mentioned. There was thus in all 19,096,650 kilos, or 
42,100,475 pounds, of books sent abroad. The valuation of this branch of Ger- 
man export is placed at 75,000,000 marks ($17,850,000), and the number of 
separate volumes, figured at an average of 1 pound each, at 42,100,475. 


GERMAN HYGIENIC PROGRESS. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther reports that a “ Trade Hygienic 
Institute ” is to be established in Frankfort, where all matters apper- 
taining to the health and protection of German factory operatives 
and the working classes in general are to be studied and taught. He 
continues: 


This institution will be the first of its kind and will have a highly important 
mission and a great field in which to work. Frankfort has been chosen on 
account of its being in close proximity to some of the great chemical factories, 
technical high schools and universities, and the many economic and social- 
scientific associations abounding in this city and vicinity. The “ Institute for 
Communal Advancement” in Frankfort, aided by contributions from prominent 
manufacturers, has raised 100,000 marks ($28,800) as an endowment for. this 
“Trade Hygienic Institute.” 

All the data concerning experiments and experience of physicians and others 
employed or interested in the care for the working classes, also all reports 
emanating from official trade inspections, of labor associations, etc., is to be 
collected by this new institute, where they will be examined by experts and put 
to good use. Extensive laboratories fitted up with the best of modern appli- 
ances will be erected. This enterprise has its source in the belief held by its 
organization that a central point for this kind of science will greatly benefit the 
chemical and other industries, and especially the working classes connected 
therewith. 


NOVEL PLAN TO INSTRUCT GERMAN PEASANTRY. 
The following information concerning a free traveling country 
exposition now being introduced in Saxony is furnished by Consul 
Carl Bailey Hurst, of Plauen: 


A novel plan is now being put into execution in this particular district in 
Saxony to enable the peasantry living at a distance from the educational 
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advantages of the cities to become acquainted with certain phases of modern 
art and literature. Due to the initiative of a citizen of Plauen, a free traveling 
exposition of moderate size has been organized, and several villages have been 
selected in which the exposition will be held, with the help, in particular, of the 
Jocal clergy and public-school teachers, 

Books of interesting and elevating character, principally by German authors, 
cheaply and artistically printed, are displayed. There are also copies of very 
cheap editions that visitors may buy if they feel so inclined. Much attention 
is paid to books for children, and entertaining stories, popular biographies, 
and histories are offered at prices within reach of all, in the hope that they will 
take the place of detective stories and the like, which are found everywhere. 

The living room of the peasant’s home is rarely decorated with an artistic 
picture, and as such can now be bought in this country for a very low price in 
the form of colored prints of real merit, a section of the exposition is devoted 
to the display of attractive pictures of this class. 


LACE EXHIBITION. 


Included in the exposition is a collection of laces and embroideries. As is well 
known, this part of Saxony is largely engaged in the production of such articles. 
Many women and girls learn the different parts of the hand work on machine- 
made lace, and others devote themselves altogether to hand-made pillow laces. 
With this in view, the art school of this city has loaned to the exposition a 
representative line of artistic laces, showing various stitches that can be 
learned without great difficulty, even by inexperienced hands. Those who may 
wish to copy the stitches or designs can get the use of the different pieces. 
Also, several very old specimens of Saxon lace have been given provisionally 
by the local art school. 

Although this peculiar exposition of art and literature is just starting on 
its travels in the remote rural districts, sufficient interest has already been 
shown by the people for whom it is primarily designed to encourage the sup- 
porters of the philanthropic enterprise to further efforts. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 


In stating that in 1907 there were in Europe 125 universities, 
which were visited by 228,732 students, Vice-Consul James L. A. 
Burrell, of Magdeburg, Sel the following details: 
ph gi thes the university at Berlin had the largest number of stu- 
dents, viz., 13,884; next came Paris with 12,985, Budapest with 6,551, 
and Vienna with 6,205. The list by country follows: 


No. of : No. of 
Country. univer- | Students. Country. univer- |Students. 

sities. sities. 
OPTS! Re ce ee 21 495.000 si nis Dalit oe ok ate 2m oe ans tiesies oe 9 12,000 
PRE Sete cc cs cise woos 16 32,000 || Switzerland ..2..-..-..2.....- 7 6, 500 
Austria-Hungary..........-..- 11 30; 000%}; Belgium. dc. cos sate Bare 4 5, 000 
Louth hs a i a ee 15 SH OUOs DE WeUelit co - ac oeceaee cecaaee 3 5, 000 
i ot age eee eee 21 24,0001) Roumania-. 4 ofs2ibk.socc2 3 2 5, 000 
Ro Shin he v ope oe aye 9 28 O00uI| Eola dhs ie os xia See oe See ie 5 4,000 


The smaller countries—Greece, Norway, Portugal, Denmark, Bul- 
garia, and Servia—have each one university. 
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GERMAN HIGH SCHOOL FOR CHINESE. 


According to the London and China Telegraph at a meeting in Berlin on 
December 4, 1908, of the executive committee of the German Colonial Society, 
under the presidency of Duke John Albert of Mecklenburg, Admiral von Tirpitz, 
secretary of the navy department, announced that the Government intended to 
establish at Kiaochow a high school for Chinese youth, at a cost of $150,000, 


with a recurrent expenditure of $37,000 per annum. The minister stated that — 


the view prevailed in China that a thorough reform of the school system was a 
necessary preliminary to the modernization of the State’s methods of govern- 
ment. The Chinese Government had shown its sympathy with the project by 
expressing its readiness to support the new school, both by a subsidy and by the 
provision of suitable scholars, and also by admitting scholars from the German 
school to state examinations and to posts under the Chinese Government. 
The German Government, Admiral von Tirpitz added, desired to create a 
commercial high school as a basis for technical and medical schools and for 
institutes for political economy, forestry, and agriculture, to be founded later. 


COMPILATION OF A NEW TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, notes that at the 
annual meeting of the Association of German Engineers, lately held 
at Dresden, announcement was made that the great work of compiling 
and publishing the new technical dictionary, which was conducted 
under the auspices of the association, had to be stopped, because it was 
found that the expenses would amount to more than four times the 
estimates. Mr. Guenther adds: 


The great progress in science and industries had created a vast mass of new 
terms and matter largely in excess of what had been estimated at the beginning, 
This stoppage is to be greatly regretted, as the want of a new technical dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia is acutely felt by thousands of persons engaged in 
scientific research, in all lines of commerce and production, in literature, jour- 
nalism, and in the administration of state and municipal government. 

It is, however, satisfactory to note that the executive board of the Association 
of German Engineers has made strenuous efforts to take up and complete this 
valuable work, and has succeeded in obtaining therefor the aid of the Federal 
Government of Germany and of the Ministry of Education of the Prussian 
Kingdom, 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL LABORATORY PLANNED IN GERMANY. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, advises that an association 
has been formed in Germany for the purpose of establishing a national chemical 
laboratory. A fund of 1,000,000 marks ($238,000) is to be raised for erecting 
a suitable building with the requisite equipment. The board of directors of 
the association is requesting the Federal Government to support the new insti- 
tution by an annual subvention of 100,000 marks ($23,800). The state govern- 
ment of Prussia has tendered a site for the building free of cost. Germany 
being foremost among nations in chemical and medical science, the new labora- 
tory will no doubt become renowned and of great practical value, attracting 
students from all parts of the world. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF FAMILY GARDENING. 


Consul-General Richard Guenther reports that to encourage gardening among 
the working classes the city authorities of Frankfort leased at a very low rent 
small tracts of land belonging to the city. Altogether there are about 36 acres 
of municipal land let out for that purpose, divided among 258 different parties 
and to the association for promoting gardening on a small seale. Besides this, 
a tract of about 4 acres of municipal land has been let for the same purpose 
to the employees of the city’s tramways and electric works. The city will 
devote additional land for small gardening as the demand and utility for such 
will increase. These little gardens are a great source of contentment to the 
leaseholders and their women and children, who take much interest in working 
and planting therein. This system is also in vogue in Berlin and other German 
cities. 

GERMAN STUDENT INSURANCE. 


Consul Herman L. Spahr reports the University of Breslau has 
made a contract with an accident insurance company in Frankfort 
to insure its students on the following plan: 


All students of mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry or pharmacy, 
‘botany, zoology, mineralogy, and geology must pay a fee of 14 marks (36 cents) 
each: semester and be insured against accident occurring in the line of duty. 
Firemen and machinists and employees of ‘the clinics are also included, the 
first two paying 5 marks ($1.19) and.the last 3 marks (71 cents) premium. 
The policy lapses so soon as the holder’s connection with the university is 
severed. The company pays 3,000 marks ($714) in case of death, 15,000 marks 
' ($3,570), payable in annuities, for total disability, correspondingly smaller 
amounts.for partial disability, and 8 marks a day (not exceeding one year) if 
cured. This insurance is optional with students of the other branches and 
begins with the day on which they pay 13 marks for the semester, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LIST OF COLLEGE AND STUDENT PERIODICALS CUR- 
RENTLY RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARIES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
Logi SES ee eee Department of Agriculture. ir _____________- irregular. 
ee eee Bureau of Education. ia ta Sees monthly. 
LOL 2 a ae Library of Congress, | BRS eS en quarterly. 
N 5 De es ee D. C. Public Library. Sit See oe semimonthly, 
PI eg se bimonthly. SWe see —---Semiweekly. 
Waa ee biweekly. Wee eee weekly 
(ho ey eee daily 
Abbey student. Atchison, Kan. bm. (St. Benedict’s college) .-.-_...___- Ed. 


Abbotsholmian. Abbotsholme, Eng. 3 times a year. (The New school) __-Ed. 
Agricultural college extension bulletin.’ Columbus, O. m. (Ohio state 


PPMP RL Vayre ee te. 5” Waeee ea) ee ee | BOR RE en Ee Ed. 
Agricultural student. Columbus, O. m. (Ohio state university ) ______--Agr. 
Agricultural students’ gazette. Cirencester, Eng. 3 times a year. (Royal 

PPE mne Te COLERE) ia. 2s Oe ee ep ee ee et a ee eee Ed. Agr. 
Agriculture. Lincoln, Neb. m. (University of Nebraska) _______________ Agr. 
Alton high school, Alton, Ill. See Piasa quill. 

Alumni quarterly. Urbana, Ill. q. (University of Illinois) ______________ Ed. 


Alumni report. Philadelphia. m. (Philadelphia college of pharmacy )____Ed. 
American academy of medicine bulletin. Easton, Pa. bm. (American 
Saree RE TAT MRC ER TTICULIC LING, ) ree oe ere ieee ere NE Seas Sap BD 2 ew et ee ee Ed. 
American annals of the deaf. Washington, D.C. bm, (Gallaudet college) _Ed. 
American university courier. Washington, D. C. q. (American Uni- 


erase ln dia, 5 ERS aa SES Fes us | SA ese at crea te” ene eae ae Ed. 
Association seminar. Springfield, Mass. m. (International Y. M. C. A. 

rae aR MSCS LDCS) Li) pemeee erent  ece = e le  en B ce  es Ed. 
Berea quarterly. Berea, Ky. q. (Berea college) -.___________-__----__- Ed. 
Boone review. Wuchang, China. g. (Boone college)__--_________-__-_-___ Ed. 
eee SOR0G, 1. { Boston. mniversity) —. 2.2.4 koe Kd. 
Bowdoin orient. Brunswick, Me. w. (Bowdoin college) _—~______------_- LC. 
Brown alumni monthly. Providence, R. I. m. (Brown university) _--_Ed. LC. 
Brown and white. South Bethlehem, Pa. sw.. (Lehigh university) —~---~~ Be: 


Brown university, Providence, R. I. See Brown alumni monthly. 

Bryn Mawr alumni quarterly. Philadelphia. q. (Bryn Mawr college) _----LC. 

Bryn Mawr college, Bryn Mawr, Pa. See Bryn Mawr alumni quarterly; 
Tipyn o’Bob. 

Buff and blue. Washington, D.C. m. (Gallaudet college) __________ Hd. LC. 
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California. University. Berkeley. See University of California chronicle. 
Cambridge university reporter. Cambridge, Eng. w. (University of 


Cambridge) 22- =. 223) S32 55 ee es oe es Ed. 
Carlisle arrow. Carlisle, Pa. w. (U. S. Indian school) =: 22 25 Bd. LOS 
Catholic university bulletin. Washington, D. C. q. (Catholic univer- 

sity of “America )- =". "2 S346 a3 eee eee eee Ed. 


Chautauqua quarterly. Chautauqua, N. Y. q. (Chautauqua institution) __Hd. 
Chicago. University. See Daily maroon; University of Chicago magazine. 
Chinese students’ monthly. Ashburnham, Mass. m. (Chinese students’ 


alliance of.,,castern-states, “Ui. SA.) si222 >) Se eee Ed. 

Cirencester, Eng. Royal agricultural college. See Agricultural students’ 
gazette. 

Clark college record. Worcester, Mass. q. (Clark university) -__________ Ed. 
Clarkson bulletin. Potsdam, N. Y. q. (Thomas S. Clarkson memorial 

school of ‘technology. ) 225-35 2s ee ee ee Ed. 
Colgate Madisonensis. Hamilton, N. Y. sm. (Colgate university)____Ed. LC. 
College chips.’ Decorah;*la.* m.” (Luther college) 2-222 > eee LC. 
College signal. Amherst, Mass. bw. (Massachusetts agricultural col- 

lege) Lette oe ee I ee i a LC 
College student. Lancaster, Pa. m. (Franklin and Marshall college) ____Hd. 
Columbia monthly. New York. m. (Columbia university) ____>______ Ed. LC. | 
Columbia spectator. New York. d. (Columbia university) ____._________ Ed. 


Columbia university, New York. See Columbia monthly; Columbia 
spectator ; Columbia university quarterly; Teachers college record. ‘ 
Columbia university quarterly. New York. gq. (Columbia university )___Ed. LC. 
Connecticut agricultural college, Storrs. See Lookout. 
Cook academy, Montour Falls, N. Y. See Walking leaf. 


Cornell alumni news. Ithaca, N. Y. w. (Cornell university) ______ “char re 
Cornell countryman. Ithaca, N. Y. m. (Cornell university. College 

OL agriculture), 22222222 ee eee LC. Agr. 
Cornell daily sun. Ithaca, N. Y. d. (Cornell university) _~_.-_.__=2 7-72 Le: 
Cornell rural school leaflet. Ithaca, N. Y. m. (Cornell university. 

College. of; agriculture)i2_ ta24 Seve eee ee eee eee Ed. Agr. 
Daily maroon. Chicago. d. (University of Chicago) ._—___>_=_- 22 ee LG 
Daily Nebraskan. Lincoln, Neb. d. (University of Nebraska) -_________~ LO; 
Daily Palo Alto. Stanford University, Cal. d. (Leland Stanford junior ; F 

university) 02 fn ee ee a ee ee Los 
Daily Princetonian. Princeton, N. J. d. (Princeton university) —--________ LC. 
Dartmouth magazine. Hanover, N. H. m. (Dartmouth college)______ Ed. LC. 
Demeter. Baton Rouge, La. m. (Louisiana state university and agri- 

cultural and mechanical college) 202 oe eee eee Agr. 
Eastern Kentucky review. Richmond, Ky. q. (Kentucky state normal 

school ) {2222 eee a ee a ee ee Ed. 
Emerson college magazine. Boston. m. (Emerson college) ____--_________ LOS 


Fordham monthly. Fordham, N. Y. m. (St. John’s college) _____________ LC. 
Franklin and Marshall college, Lancaster, Pa. See College student. 


Gallaudet college, Washington, D. ©. See American annals of the deaf; 
Buff and blue. 
George Washington university, Washington, D.C. See University hatchet. 
Georgetown college journal. Washington, D. C. m. (Georgetown uni- 
Versity.), 22-2 Seemeles Sot ab tng 8 2 ee ee ee Ed. LC. PL. 
Graduate magazine. Lawrence, Kan. m. (University of Kansas) _______ LC. 
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Hamilton literary magazine. Clinton, N. Y. m. (Hamilton college) ______LC. 
Harvard advocate. Cambridge, Mass. bw. (Harvard university) _~______ LC. 
marvarg pulleun. Boston.” w:. (Harvard university) ---2 = oe ‘Hd. 
Harvard graduates’ magazine. Boston. q. (Harvard university)__.__Ed. LC. 
Harvard illustrated magazine. Cambridge, Mass. m. (Harvard uni- 
ASSIA a alll Oe a Agel la i a hase eee x ee We pL 8 ia | Pep hota) LC. 
Harvard lampoon. Cambridge, Mass. bw. (Harvard university) ~_-_-__ LC. 
Harvard university gazette. Cambridge, Mass.. w. (Harvard university) __LC. 
Haverfordian. Haverford, Pa. m. (Haverford college) _________________ LC. 
Idaho student farmer. Moscow, Id. m. (University of Idaho) --________ Agr. 
imeeroand.. 01. 0. (University: of Illinois). = LC. 
Illinois agriculturist. Urbana, Ill. m. (University of Illinois) --_______ Agr. 


Illinois state normal university, Normal, Ill. See Normal school quarterly. 
Illinois. University. Urbana. See Alumni quarterly; Illini; Ilinois 
agriculturist. 


Indian craftsman. Carlisle, Pa. m. (U.S. Indian school) ~-_------------ Ed. 
Indian school journal. Chilocco, Okla. m. (U.S. Indian school) _~______ Ed. 
Industrialist. Manhattan, Kan. w. (Kansas state agricultural col- 
(REPS) 2 yaa EEL SA as Bs Me ah gn eR Ne A Ek Ed. Agr 
Intercollegian. New York. m. (Y. M.C. A. International committee. 
DICE mePC LE UINCIL ) oe. ere ee En Re ee sao Hd. LC. 


International Y. M. C. A. training school. See Association seminar. 
Iowa agriculturist. Ames, Ia. m., (Iowa state college of agriculture 


Prim er TItGhs AE US) see eet oe Se ee eon Soe Agr. 
Towa alumnus. Iowa City, la. m. (University of Iowa) _____.___________ Ed. 
Iowa state college of agriculture and mechanic arts, Ames. See Iowa 

agriculturist. 

Iowa. University. Iowa City. See Iowa alumnus. ° 


Johns Hopkins university circular. Baltimore, Md. m. (Johns Hopkins 
Pennie Ge EV) oe ae Oe er ee eee eens Cie SR ee Ed. LC. 


Kansas state agricultural college. Manhattan. See Industrialist. 
Kansas. University. Lawrence. See Graduate magazine. 
Kentucky state normal school, Richmond. See Hastern Kentucky review. 


petanen Oak Park, Tll;.m.  :(Qak. Park high school) 22ss22s22.2s 22-44 Ed. 
Lehigh university, South Bethlehem, Pa. See Brown and white. 
Leland Stanford junior university, Stanford University, Cal. See Daily 
Palo Alto; Stanford alumnus. : 
London university gazette. London. w. (London university) —~--________ Hd. 
Lookout. Storrs, Ct. m. (Connecticut agricultural college) _____-__ LO AST. 
Louisiana state university and agricultural and mechanical college, Baton 
Rouge. See Demeter. 
Luther college, Decorah, Ia. See College chips. 


McGill university, Montreal. See University magazine. 

Madison, Wis. College of agriculture. See Student farmer. 

Maryland agricultural college quarterly. College Park, Md. q. (Mary- 
Peer College) Peet Tia | See WS. te OA i 2 ee ctl ee Agr. 

Maryland. University. Baltimore. See Old Maryland. 

Massachusetts agricultural college, Amherst. See College signal. 

Massachusetts institute of technology, Boston. See Tech; Technology 
review. 

Michigan alumnus. Ann Arbor, Mich. m. (University of Michigan)__Ed. LC. 
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Michigan daily. Ann Arbor, Mich. d. (University of Michigan) _________ LC. 
Michigan mirror. Flint, Mich. sm. (Michigan school for the deaf)_--___ LO: & 
Michigan state normal school, Ypsilanti. See Normal college news. A 
Michigan. University. Ann Arbor. See Michigan alumnus; Michigan 
daily ; University of Michigan news-letter. 
Minnesota alumni weekly. Minneapolis. w. (University of Minnesota) __Ed. LC. 
Minnesota farm review. St. Anthony Park, Minn. m. (Minnesota school 
of :agriculture) jon. 2255 oa oe ee ee ee Agr. 
Minnesota. University. Minneapolis. See Minnesota alumni weekly. 
Missouri agricultural college farmer. Columbia, Mo. m. (University 
Of SMissourt)—=- Sc oe ae Agr. 
Missouri alumni quarterly. Columbia, Mo. q. (University of Missouri)--LC. 
Missouri. University. Columbia. See Missouri agricultural college 
farmer; Missouri alumni quarterly; University of Missouri news letter. 
Mount Holyoke. South Hadley, Mass. m. (Mount Holyoke college)______ Ed. 


Nassau literary magazine. Princeton, N. J. m. (Princeton university) LC. 
Nebraska. University. Lincoln. See Agriculture; Daily Nebraskan; 
University journal. 
New Jersey training school, Vineland. See Training school. 
New York state college of agriculture, Ithaca. See Cornell countryman; : 
Cornell rural school leaflet. 
Niagara index. Niagara university, N. Y. sm. (Niagara university) —-____ Ed. 3 
Normal college magazine. Pretoria, South Africa. ir. (Normal college)__Hd. — 
Normal college news. Ypsilanti, Mich. w. (Michigan state normal J 
school) 2-22 (a eae Se ee ee ee ee Kd. 
Normal school quarterly. Johnson, Vt. q. (Vermont state normal school) ___Hd. 
Normal school quarterly. Normal, Ill. q. (Illinois state normal univer- : 
Sity) 4-2 8 en Sel a Ed. 
Normal seminar. Cheney, Wash. q. (Washington state normal school) ___Ed. 


Oak Park, Ill. High school. See Latine. 4 
Oberlin alumni magazine. Oberlin, O. m. (Oberlin college) _--__________ Ed. 
Oberlin review. Oberlin, O. w. (Oberlin college) _______.___=_ =) Los 
Ogontz mosaic. Ogontz, Pa. m. (Ogontz school for young ladies) ________ LOsa 
Ohio chronicle. Columbus, O. w. (Ohio institution for deaf and dumb) __Hd. — 
Ohio state university, Columbus. See Agricultural college extension bul- ‘ 

letin; Agricultural student; University news-bulletin. q 
Old Maryland. Baltimore, Md. m. (University of Maryland)—~~-____ Ed. LC. — 


Old Penn. Philadelphia. w. (University of Pennsylvania) __________ Kd. LC. 

Oxford magazine. Oxford, Eng. w. (Oxford university) _.._....-- 2-2 220 Hd. 

Park college record. Parkville, Mo. w. (Park college) --._____________s Ed. — 

Pennsylvania. University. Philadelphia. See Old Penn; Pennsylvanian; — 
Punch bowl. 

Pennsylvanian. Philadelphia. d. (University of Pennsylvania) —____----_ LC. 

Philadelphia college of pharmacy. See Alumni report. e 


Piasa quill. Alton, Tis sms (Alton high school) e222. 2252-2 )__ See Ed. 
Preston school outlook. Waterman, Cal. m. (Preston school of industry)—Ed. 
Pretoria, South Africa. Normal college. See Normal college magazine. - 
Princeton alumni weekly. Princeton, N. J.’ w. (Princeton university) ----LC. 
Princeton tiger. Princeton, N. J. m. (Princeton university )_-_-___-------- LC. 
Princeton university, Princeton, N. J. See Daily Princetonian; Nassau 

literary magazine; Princeton alumni weekly; Princeton tiger. , 
Punch bowl. Philadelphia. m. (University of Pennsylvania) -—----------- LC. 
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Purdue agriculturist. Lafayette, Ind. m. (Purdue university) ~________ Agr. 
Randman’s reminder. Laramie, Wy. m. ‘(University of Wyoming) ----~-~- Agr. 


St. Benedict’s college, Atchison, Kan. See Abbey student. 
St. John’s college, Fordham, N. Y. See Fordham monthly. 
Santee normal training school, Santee Agency, Neb. See Word carrier. 
Schofield school bulletin. Aiken, S.C. m. (Schofield normal and indus- 

Doe STA = se ISCAS IgE SDL Bes A ee A ae See a oe ce es aaah Kd. 
Southern collegian. Lexington, Va. m. (Washington and Lee university) LC. 
Southern letter. Tuskegee, Ala. m. (Tuskegee normal and industrial 


TES SEINE es Se a ee ee ee a cee eee nS Ed. 
Stanford alumnus. Stanford University, Cal. m. (Leland Stanford 

eI TBE TUG 9) fot eke, See CU Se ee ee LC. 
Stevens institute indicator. Hoboken, N. J. q. (Stevens institute of 

ES) on ass oa 2 ai a aren get OIE ty aes a) 8 pes Re a LC. 
Student farmer. Madison, Wis. m. (College of agriculture)____________ Agr. 
Teachers college record. New York. bm. (Columbia university) Ed. LC. PL. 
Tech. Boston. d. (Massachusetts institute of technology) —~_-_-______-__--- LC. 
Technology review. Boston. q. (Massachusetts institute of technol- 

i ee ee ee Ed. LC 


Thomas 8S. Clarkson memorial school of technology. Potsdam, N. Y. See 
Clarkson bulletin. 


Wityi O-b00.. Bryn Mawr, Pa. mm. (Bryn Mawr college) -.-..-..-.______ LC. 
Toronto university. See University monthly. 

Training school. Vineland, N. J. m. (New Jersey training school)______ Ed. 
Trinity college record. Washington, D. C. ‘q. (Trinity college) _--__- Ed. LC. 
amiovmerletctartrord, Ot. qo (Lrrinity college) 2 = _=2—2- LC. 


Tuskegee normal and industrial institute, Tuskegee, Ala. See Southern 
letter. 


United States Indian school, Carlisle, Pa. See Carlisle arrow; Indian 
craftsman. 

United States Indian school, Chilocco, Okla. See Indian school journal. 

University hatchet. Washington, D. C. w. (George Washington uni- 


ean ee ee te ee, oe I eh oes ee Ae ee ee LC. 
University journal. Lincoln, Neb. m. (University of Nebraska)_------_~- Ed. 
University magazine. Montreal. q. (McGill university, etc.) __--_-_-___-__-~- LC. 
University monthly. Toronto. m. (Toronto university )=-...__.__._-_-___- LC. 


University news-bulletin. Columbus, O. m. (Ohio state university)___Ed. LC. 
University of California chronicle. Berkeley, Cal. q. (University of 
STR Ty Eye SSMER ARIMA. RS Sg cots sD a Ed. LC. 
University of Chicago magazine. Chicago. m. (University of Chicago) __Ed. LC. 
University of Michigan news-letter. Ann Arbor, Mich. w. (University 


Cr RTE) ESR SORES, 22 2, ae a Se a i a et TE Se se ra Hd. LC. 
University of Missouri news letter. Columbia, Mo. m. (University of 

OS) to gt paler ie 5 eae at TL Sl de era les: i Ne eS a 5 ONES Eo Hd. 
University of Virginia magazine. Charlottesville, Va. m. (University 

eRRTEPERRaE! ce eat oe Sewanee wr Tei it oD LC. 
Utah eagle. Ogden, Utah. m. (Utah school for the deaf and blind) __-__ LC. 


Vermont state normal school, Johnson. See Normal school quarterly. 
Virginia. University. Charlottesville. See University of Virginia 
magazine. 


_ 
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Walking leaf. Montour Falls, N. Y. m. (Cook academy)_——~-_-______ Ed. L 
Washington and Lee university, Lexington, Va. See Southern collegian. 
Washington state normal school, Cheney. See Normal seminar. 

Washingtonian. Seattle, Wash. m. (University of Washington) _________ re) 
Washingtonian. Vancouver, Wash. sm. (Washington state school for 


the deaf and the blind) ~~ nt oe en 
Wesleyan argus. Middletown, Ct. sw. (Wesleyan university) __________ 0. 
Westminster college news letter. Fulton, Mo. bw. (Westminster col- 

|e ep een ea pga Sate eee ee ee Ed, 


Westminster monthly. Fulton, Mo. m. (Westminster college)___________ 
Westonian. Westtown, Pa. m. (Westtown boarding school)____________ 
William and Mary college quarterly. Williamsburg, Va. q. (William 


and Mary college) S25 se ee ee eee Ed. LG 
William Woods college record. Fulton, Mo. m. (William Woods col — 
T@Z@) Wa se 


Williams record. Williamstown, Mass. w. (Williams college)___________ 
Wisconsin alumni magazine. Madison, Wis. m. (University of Wis- 

¢onsin ) —22ss ee ee ce 
Word carrier. Santee Agency, Neb. bm. (Santee normal training 


Wyoming. University. Laramie. See Randman’s reminder. 


Yale alumni weekly. New Haven, Ct. w. (Yale university) _________ Ed. 

Yale courant. New Haven, Ct. m. (Yale university) _—_-__~_-___ =e 

Yale literary magazine. New Haven, Ct. m. (Yale university) __________ 

Yale news. New Haven, Ct.. d. (Yale university) _—__-_—_ eee O. 

Yale review. New Haven, Ct. gq. (Yale university) _..-- 92 = = go0eeee iC 

Y. M. GC. A. International committee. Student department. See Inter- 
collegian, ; 


CHAPTER XV. 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY.¢ 


I.—Cnrer Stare ScHoont OFFICERS. 


Name. Address. Official designation. 
EiaG, Grutnels.c..20- 2.0%. Montgomery, Ala...... State superintendent of education. 
Jive Bal BO ee Phoenix, Ariz. oe ese: Territorial superintendent of public instruction. 
George B. Cook...-....-..- Little Rock, Ark......- State superintendent of public instruction. 
Edward Hyatt..........- Sacramento, Cal........ Do. 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook..} Denver, Colo........... Do. 
Charles D. Hine.........-. Hartford, Conn.........| Secretary of state board of education. 
Thomas C. Roe.......-.-- Dover) Deli tt orsace: Do. 
[MOG Sy oi Washington, D. C...... Superintendent of District schools. 
W.M. Holloway......... Tallahassee, Fla.....--- State superintendent of public instruction. 
ere. MM. FOUN 2.4.5... tlante: Ge. oetc os eas. State school commissioner. 
S. Belle Chamberlain... - Boise; Idaho... <.k State superintendent of public instruction 
Francis G. Blair..........| Springfield, Tll......... Do. 
Lica hol Cae re Indianapolis, Ind...... Do. 
Jone, Riggs... o........ Des Moines, Iowa....-.- Do. 
be HAITCHIIG.. 5 ct... = Popeks, Kanseco. a. La Do. 
Perea DDG sp .2---. 5... Mrankfort Kyo. ose Do. 
Peer rtgirist. soc... Baton Rouge, La.......| State superintendent of public education. 
Payeou Smith. :...... 2... Aueista Me..so. sees. State superintendent of public schools. 
M. Bates Stephens.....-. Annapolis, Md......... State superintendent of public education, 
George Hl. Martin.......-. Boston, Masses eres. Secretary of state board of education. 
Luther L. Wright........ Lansing, Mich......... State superintendent of public instruction. 
One oaslel es) St. Pauls Minn oss. Do. 
deat OWwelde ts. .\o.. 5. ai aexkson,, Miss= io. a>. State superintendent of public education. 
Howard A. Gass......... Jefferson City, Mo.....- State superintendent of public schools. 
Wiens arimonee.s..5.... Helena, Mont = 3022202 State superintendent of public instruction. 
eC meEoISOP mec @ a sje <= < Lincoln, Nebr.-.--...<: Do. 
DEVAS EUS wee 220... .- - Carson NevVesso<cens- 5. Do. 
Gt yi) Concord, N. Hu. .: 2.2: Do. 
Paase ds Baxterss. 5255.5: eRTGHTONM IN. J cee sn ace Do. 
Cy BLO 3 iS La Santa Fe, N. Mex...... Territorial superintendent of public instruction. 
Andrew S. Draper......- ALDAINWS IN SNS on en ce ae State commissioner of education. 
Mee OOVUOL Se «oxen. a0? Raleigh, INO. ese. sns State superintendent of public instruction. 
W.. LL. Stockwell... ....... Bismarck, N. Dak..... Do. 
gonn W. Zeller. .......... Columbus, Ohio......-. State commissioner of common schools. 
Hi Ee GEIMIOFOM So: 5... <2 Guthrie, Obie E State superintendent of public instruction. 
GL BAGKOLMAT._..- 2... Salem, Orer... 2622.22). Do. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer...... Hatrisbure . Packt . coc. Do. 
Walter E. Ranger........ Providence, R. I....... Commissioner of public schools. 
J. E. Swearingen......... Columbia, BC eo State superintendent of education. 
(Eye PU SGUIG os ns cs. 5 = Plerre,.b. Dak. 3. faccs4 State superintendent of public instruction. 
Logie 10) CCl a a Nashville, Tenn........ Do. 
R. B. Cousins. . AMISH A TOK ws2 se oe dace Do. 
me Ce Nelson.5.--./.5-~- Salt Lake City, Utah... Do. 
Mason §. Stone........... Montpelier, Vt......... State superintendent of education. 
J. D. Eggleston, jr........| Richmond, Va......... State superintendent of public instruction. 
Henry B. Dewey.........| Olympia, Wash........ Do. 
DM SMO WIKOY nic w.0 < a= cee Charleston, W. Va..... | State superintendent of free schools. 
MRT RE Goo oe sc. ao. oc Madison, Wis.........- State superintendent of public schools. 
Jo LD Ris) i es Cheyenne, Wyo.......- State superintendent of public instruction. 
Walter E. Clark.......... Juneau, Alaska........ Governor, and ex officio superintendent of education. 
WEE AD DItL....2...... Honolulu, Hawaii...... Superintendent of public instruction. 
Wy Manila Pet posses nee Director of education. 
IPOS LOE toi... co nc o.2. San Juan, P. R........ Commissioner of education. 


a Corrected to November, 1909, in so far as changes have been reported to the bureau. 
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II.—Ciry SupPpERINTENDENTS.® 


Repu hs erie Salary| Date of 
on. : xp on o T original 
City. ica Superintendent. office tareeniee ae appotne 
of 1900.) years. num. ment 
ALABAMA. 
“Anniston: .c.se<s015% 9,695 | David Rhodin Murphey.... 1] July 1,1909 |$1,800 | Oct. 
Bessemer.........0< 6, 358), |. sosephi MM. Dill 2. crea ses oe (0) (6) (0) 
Birmingham....:..-. 38, 415 es Herbert Phillips....... 3 | June 30,1911 | 3,600 | July 
Wufsula. sss. sssesss= 4,532 | Frank Lee McCoy........... 3 | Dec. 31,1911 | 1,800 | —— 
Plorence ssa. - 228 6,478 | James Bothwell Lockhart... 2| June 26,1911 | 1,200 | June 
Gadsden..........-- 4,282 | Walter Evans Striplin...... 2) June, 1911 | 2,000} Jan. 
Girard. oe. eee Paul Keeton’ 522-2, ce eee 1} June 1,1909 800 | June 
HMuntsvilles-..--2--- 8,068 | Robert Ernest Sessions...... 1| May 28,1909 | 1,500 | May 
Mobilesi2. co aesesees 38,469 | Samuel S. Murphy?......... 4] Sept. 1,1912 | 3,000 
Montgomery.......- 30, 346 | Charles Lewis Floyd........ 2| June 30,1909 | 2,500 | July 
New Decatur.....-..-. 4,437 | William F. Jones............ 1! June 30,1910 | 1,500 | June 
i 4,245 | Isaac William Hill.......... 2|June 1,1909 | 2,000 
4,163 | Horace Greely Vandiver.... 1 | June —, 1909 875 | June 
3,485 | Elmer O. Sanders 1| June 4,1909 | 1,100 | Mar. 
8,713 | Arthur Fort Harmon 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,100 | July 
DOE: | cake MCN G11 1 see mmreenee (0) (>) (d) 
4,097 |\ John Pa Selman: ou.sses sc. 3|—— —,1911 | 1,500 | —— 
5,094 | James Henry Foster........- 1| July 31,1909 | 2,100 | Sept 
2,848 | Joseph Dean Williams...... 1 | June 30, 1910 | 1,600 | Sept 
Bp Ae hs 38 Ss ac Charles F. Philbrook........ 1| July 31,1910 | 2,700 | Aug. 
oe oR RU Deer. ot Wiest Enitze Ober: Be oe 2| Aug. 30,1911 | 2,800 
ib 5, 544 | John D.)Lopert low. oe. 1 | June 30,1910 | 3,000 
<2 BPEL DERE Warren Dwight Baker...... 1} June 15,1909 | 1,900 | Aug. 
7,531 | Sidney Casleton Newsom.... 4|June 1,1912 | 3,000 | June 
ARKANSAS. 
Fayetteville......... 4,061) Krank BoR0Gtz. s-..s-eoecee 1} June 1,1909 | 1,000 
Fort Smithi:. 22... 11,587 | James Wyse Kuykendall.... 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,640 | June 
Helena. « <.c<.cecee. c= 5,550 | Samuel Hamilton Spragins.. 1| June 1,1910 | 1,800 | Sept. —, 
Hot'Springs 3225-45 9,973 | Frank Ward Miller.......... 1} July 1,1910 | 2,400} July 
JONneSDOFOs--=7 sre 4;008)| Dect. ROSCIS. =. cme o- weee ee (0) (6) (b) 
Little Rock......... 38,307 | Burr Walter Torreyson...... 2| June —,1909 | 2,800 | June 
Paravonldcs- sees 3, 624 | Ec ke Pe Ortlowie. coset cen. cee 1| May —,1909 | 1,200 | May 
Pine  Bluils-2eeece ee 11,496 | Junius Jordon............... 1 | May 31,1908 | 2,000 
Texarkange.--ceo-e- 4,914 | Edward A. Brennan........ 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,800 | May 
CALIFORNIA 
Avamed ate sre ate os se 16,464 | Will C. Wood............... (b) (b) (b) 
Bakersfield.......... 4,836 | David Whitson Nelson...... 4 | June 30,1910 | 1,725 | June 
Berkeley...........- 13,214 | Frank F. Bunker........... 4.| June 30,1912 | 4,000 | July 
Hurekae es ee: 7,327 | Delmar L. Thornbury.......| (®) (0) (0) 
Bresn0sceeee scutes 12,470 | Charles Laurie McLane...... 4| June 30,1913 | 3,000 | July 
Grass Valley.......- 4,719 | J..S. Hennessey .2.2....22.2- (b) Cae pe (0) 
Los Angeles........- 102,479 | Ernest Carroll Moore........ 4 | June —,1910 | 5,000 | June 
Napael oc oon cee 4,036 | Lena Adelia Jackson........ 4] Jan. —,1910 | 1,600 | June 
Oakiand. 322) 2s 66,960 | John William McClymonds.. 4| Apr. 1,1913 | 4,000 | Apr. 
PASAdeNA cece ckeues 9,117 | Arthur L. Hamilton........ 4| July 1,911 | 2,700} July 
Potalumescee.- see. 3,871 | Eldredge Bachman Dykes. . 1 | June 22,1909 | 1,300 | July 
(POMONS re cet een 5,526 | Park W. Kauffman........: 4| July 1,1910 | 2,400 
Rediands:-5.2.. 4 4,797 | Wayne P. Smith............ 1| July 1,1909 | 2,400 | June 
Riverside 22922. ee 7,973 | Arthur Newhall Wheelock. . 1 | June 30,1910 ; 2,600 | July 
Sacramento. .......- 29,282 | Oliver William Erlewine. ... 4|Jan. 1,1910 | 2,700 | Feb. 
San Bernardino. .... 6, 150i Pe Wis Conrad... eee teens (6) b (b) 
San. Didgo22-55 oe. 17,700 | Duncan MacKinnon........ 4/ July 1,1910 |} 3,000 | July 
San Francisco. ...... 348, 782 | Alfred Roncovieri........... 4] Jan. —,1911 | 4,000 | Jan. 
San JOsa sarees ee eee 21,500 | Alexander Sherriffs......... 4|—— —,1910 | 2,500 | July 
San Rafael Res ees 3,879 | Exune Morris Cox........... 4|] July 1,1912 | 2,400} July 
Santa Ama... 22. 4,933 | John A. Cranston........... 4] June 30,1910 | 2,300 | May 
Santa Barbara...... 6,587 | H.oA. Adrian. .2..1.: ae aaftes 4| June 30,1909 | 2,500 | Jan. 
Santa Clara......... 3,650 | W. J. Hayward .-......:.-.. 2)| July —,1910 100 | July 
Santa Crago. acs. 5,659 | John William Linscott...... 1| June 30,1909 | 2,400 | Aug. 
santa ROsa..2... cnc 6,673 | James Ephraim Williamson. bs Sa eee 2,200 | July 
Stockton -----o-—- 17,506 | vamps A, Bart noon. oc ee oon 4} Oct. 19,1911 | 3,000 | Oct. 
Vallejo. arc netere eee TORR CEO WALGrn OL Cosecme mee 2| June 30,1910 | 2,000 | July 
Watsonville......... 3,528 | Thomas Smith MacQuiddy.. 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,900 | Apr. 
COLORADO 
Boulder-+04!-..-<. 6,150 |} William V. Casey........... (6) (>) (b) . 
Canon City..=.-.22. 3,775 | Frank F. Thompson........ 1 | June 1,1910 | 1,700 | Apr. —,1904 
Colorado Springs....| . 21,085°| John Dietrich'do, 28720 elec lee ee eee Po 
Cripple Creek... ... oe 10, 147 | Wilson M. Shafer........... 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 3,000 | Sept. 
aTn cities of 4,000 population and upward. e Supervising principal. 


> No data. @ For 1906-7; no later informa tion. 
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II.—Ciry SuPpERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


Popula- 
tion. 

City. (Census 
of 1900.) 

COLORADO—cont’d. 
BOTEVGE osiae wsanamns 133 , 859 
Wlerence = <5... 2 3,728 
Grand Junction..... 3,503 

PvHies ss: 3.23. J 2,455 
ee tN = 

istrict No. 1... 

District No. 20 “}} 28,157 
Ob ee 3,722 
APrIBIGAG se. 2 5... 5,345 
1 a) 7 eo a 4,986 

CONNECTICUT 
ATISOMR sn Sec eceoan6 12,681 
ee cepa Sac cs 70,996 

PEsGOle Ge Met ee ss 6, 268 
DaAnGUry seen ss 2 2 19,474 
13 6) egies a ne 7,930 
PPartiord ue: JA. 79,850 
Manchester (town 10,601 

schools 

Meriden... ...<...... 28,695 
Middletown......... 9,589 
Naugatuck.......... 10,541 
New Britain........ 25,998 
New Haven......... 108,027 
New London... 17,548 
NOKWSI Ke ces cus eu 19,932 
Norwich: 

Central district. . 

West Chelsea 17,251 

district. 
Lig bh hale: oop eee 6,667 
Rockvilless...-. 2... 7,287 
Southington........ 5,890 
South Manchester |.......... 
(ninth district). 

South Norwalk..... 6,591 
MERIOEC <2 oat 85 < 15,997 
Lorringtomsie 2 oe .. 8,360 
Wallingford......... 6,737 
Waterbury ...2.0.<.. 45,859 
West Haven........ 5,247 
Willimantic......... 8,937 
WWANStOG ese oo. es 6,804 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington......... 76,508 
DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

BIA. 
Washington......... 278,718 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville......... 28, 429 
BBY NV OSL. a cnckused 17,114 
Moai CIbY s.jS sees 5s 4,013 
RivenwOnors 23.2... 1,659 
Weaineeeeee oes. 3,380 
alihieis's soeu 352. 3,301 
Pensacola........... 17,747 
St. Augustine....... 4,272 
pL aM bor eee. clee 3s 15,839 
GEORGIA. 
PANEL Y eves Sa cls 3) =o 4,606 
AMIGOS = 532.4... 7,674 
AOS tee Se 38s. 10,245 
IOTICDS Si rcccuce sigictle'e = 89, 872 
PSU SG Dn 3 orcie anal » = 39, 441 
Brunswick.........-. 9,081 
a Tndefinite 
> No data. 
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eooe Pet ; Salary 

- xpiration of | per 

Superintendent. Sees present term. | an- 

num 

years. 

Charles Ernest Chadsey..... ' 3 | Sept. 1,1910 $6,000 
HA Kenyon see ress. fet. 1 | May 30,1909 | 1,500 
John Henry Allen........... 3 | June —,1909 | 2,000 
Frederick Pasqua Austin.... 1 | Aug 31, 1910 | 2,200 
{Ton CrP otberce eae anieee 3 | June —,1911 | 3,500 
John Francis Keating....... 3 | June 30,1909 | 4,000 
magar Kesnetocs. 13.5.2. -ss 1 | Aug. 31,1910 | 1,700 
Jesse Robert Morgan........ 1 | Sept. —,1910 | 1,800 
Frank M. Buckley.........- 1 | July 13,1909 | 2,000 
Charles Winslow Deane..... 3 | Aug. 20,1912 | 3,900 
Newell Jennings ...........-. 1 | July —,1910 900 
George Hussey Tracy......-. 1] Aug. 1,1909 | 2,200 
JONTOW. 2 POCKi >. rate ede ak (a) (@) 2,000 
Thomas Snell Weaver.....-. 1| June 1,1909 | 2,000 

OIS At Er atte s,s s e s (6) (0) (>) 
William Powers Kelly...... 3 | Aug. 31,1910 | 3,000 
Clarence Hood Woolsey....- 1 | June —,1909 |....... 
Frank Warren Eaton....... 1} July —,1909 | 2,200 
Stanley H. Holmes......... 1 | Aug. 1,1910 | 3,200 
Frank Herbert Beede....... 5 | Sept. —,1911 | 3,800 
Charles Bulkeley Jennings. . 1 | Sept. —,1910 | 2,500 
Edward Hugo Gumbart ¢... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,800 
{ (0) Me isiein at o\| ale = aisle o\< </sieis\niveiice micis = = 
John Byron Stanton........ 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 1,700 
(OV yaad gr ose s oe ee cae oe 

Harry Brooks Marsh........ 1 (0) 2,000 
Charles M. Morse..........-. 1} July —,1910 | 2,200 

Fred. A. Verplanck......... (0) (0) (d) 
Aatptegee: Estabrook Chancel- 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 2,500 

or. 

UI VOFOLL GC ANV ard. @uue eeee teeth uber cates tac. fe cies ccs 
Edwin H. Forbes........... 1 | June —,1910 | 2,750 
Clinton S. Marsh............ 1 | July 31,1908 | 2,500 
Berlin Wright Tinker....... 2| June —,1911 | 3,400 
MdgarCs Stiles. = eee ac 1 | June 21,1909 | 2,600 
oe OR AN a Maen be ees Se Se oeces 
William Henry Millington .. 1] July 15,1909 | 1,500 
George Wells Twitmyer..... 2 | June 30,1911 |} 2,500 
Alexander T'. Stuart... sectesess <le-2ee OME ee 5,000 
JamesiQ> Palmers .<.. cesses 4} Jan. —,1913 | 2,400 
Virgil Scott Lowe/s......... CB ee AGies 2. 1,200 
John William Burns/....... rie oe GOws. benn 1,200 
James Elton Wood /......-- 4] Jan. 1,1909 | 1,200 
John Hunter Workman..... 1 | May 22,1909 | 1,300 

eK DUGKOEY © ofsec0 teenie 4 (6) (>) 
Nathan B. Cook/........... 4 ts 2,100 

oaths TbHOriOLd Jisee,. secee.d 4 b (b) 
Ludwig Wilhelm Buchholz... 4| Jan. —,1913 | 2,400 
Sidney R. de Jarnette....... 1| July 1,1910 | 1,600 
Augustus Griffin Miller..... 1| July 1,1910 | 1,800 
George Glenn Bond......... 3 | June 30,1911 | 2,000 

William Maston Slaton ..... (6) b) (0) 
Lawton Bryan Evans....... 1| Jan. 1,1909 | 3,000 
Nathaniel Harrison Ballard. 1} July 1,1909 |! 2, 400 


¢ Principal of high school. 
@ For 1907-8. 


é No superintendent. 


20,1908 
—,1893 

1,1908 
—,1906 
—,1893 
—,1901 


. 1,1905 
. —,1906 
. —,1900 
1,1906 

. —,1900 
—,1908 
—,1907 


- —, 1896 


- —,1906 
. —,1907 


20,1908 
1,1886 


—,1897 
—,1898 


—,1904 


—,1900 


Jan. 6,1908 


Dec. 
Jan. 


—,1907 
5,1909 
Do. 


Sept. 1,1903 
Feb. —,1885 


Jan. 65,1909 


July 11,1904 


Nov. 11,1882 
900 


? 


f County superintendent. 
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II.—Ciry SuPERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


Popule- 2 ene Salary Date of 
ion. ation o r origi 
City. (Census Superintendent. ge poeeat pian, cs epponll 
of 1900.) years. num. ment 
GEORGIA—cont’d. 
17,614 | Carleton Bartlett Gibson.... 1} July 1,1910 |$2,250 | July 1,1896 
3,473 | James Austin Mershon...... 1} May 25,1909 | 1,200 | June 30,1908 
4,315 | Thomas Smith Lucas....... 1| May 7,1909 | 1,500 | Aug. —,1908 — 
2;987-1| CR. Brooks... 5 .. coe cees eet (2) (a) (@) 
3,834 102. D.. W init Js ceneeet 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,800 | July 
4,382 | T. H. Robertson....... (@) (@) (@) 
6,857 | Joseph Henry Walker... 1] July 1,1909 | 2,000 | July 
4,274 | Clifford Lewis Smith........ 1 | May 31,1910 | 1,700 | June 
23,272 | C. B. Chapman...........-.. 1 | June —,1909 | 2,400 | Aug. 
4,446 | William Thomas Dumas.... 1| June 1,1909 | 1,575 
4,219) -W. Be Reynolds 02. cue... | oscke closets eee ke ee eee 
ING WIAA. josie ss cs 3,654 | Charles Kennon MHender- 1} June 3,1908 | 1,500 
son, jr. 
Rome... Fee sek tees 7,291 | James Coffee Harris......... 2| June 1,1909 | 2,000 | Nov. 
Savannah........... 71,239 | Otis Ashmore...........-... 1} July —,1909 | 3,600 | July 
Thomasville........ 5,322 | John Stephen Allen......... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 1,500 | May 
Valdostac.c3 feet 5,613 | Roland Bird Daniel......... 1 | May 31,1910 | 2,100 | June 
Wayerosset t2.- sctee 5,916 | Edwin Aldine Pound....... 1 | June —,1910 | 2,400 | Apr. 
IDAHO. 
Boise: =. gteewtes sae 5,957 | Charles S. Meek............- 1| Aug. 4,1909 | 3,000 | Mar. 
Pocatellos:2e: 72a 4,046 | Walter R. Siders...........-. 1 | June 1,1909 | 2,750 | June 
ILLINOIS. 
ATCON Ses eee 14,210 | Robert Allen Haight........ 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,500 
Aurora: 
District No. 4 <, 
(west side). 24.147 {63 V; Greenman. 2. nese. 1 | June 18,1909 | 2,400 
wijokess Pb: “ 5 ? Conrad Myron Bardwell..... 1} July 1,1910 | 3,000 
east side). 
Patavidscssecwsee vue 3,871 | John Nichols Adee.......... 1 | June 10,1909 | 1,700 
Beardstown........- 4,827 | Joseph Thomas Gale........ 1} June 1,1909 | 1,450 | June 
Belleville........... 17,484 | George H. Busiek........... 1| July 41,1909 | 2,300 | July 
Belvidere: 
North side...... \ 6.937 Eugene D. Merriman........ 1 | June —,1910 | 1,600 
South side...... , CH Le: Vitt Occitan sc< ode lacubes PRRe eee one oo 
Bloomington........ 23,286) J. K. Stableton< .2-4 lessees (a) (a) (@) 
Blue Island......... J2 Bs Lemon... .c¢-s. cee eee 1 | June 24,1910 | 3,000 
Cairoi = ese owen Taylor Clinton Clendenen... 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,400 
Cantons. an cee George W. L. Meeker....... 1| June 1, 1910 | 2,050 
Centralia. soo... ee Samuel Hallam Bohn....... 1 | June 6,1910 | 1,800 
Champaign......... William Watson Earnest.... 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,000 
Charleston.......... . De Witt Elwood............ 1| July 1,1909 | 1,800 | Sept 
Chicagon.can cee eee Ella Flagg Young........... (2) (a) (a) 
Chicago Heights..... Francis Martin Richardson.. 1} July 1,1908 | 2,200 
Clinton=s- ee cs Henry H. Edmunds........ 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,500 
Collinsville. . is Samuel J. Curlee bie (ree Roa eae Snes 23 2 fee 
Danyilles eas Tin He Grimith-. 2-2... 2 1| July 31,1910 ; 2,700 
Decatur sos eee tne it Harry Bruce Wilson.... 1 gept 1,1909 | 2,750 
al Deten tee cee Twuther A. Wateh 2 cs. ses. 1| July 1,1909 | 1,900 
ixon: 
North side...... \ 7.917 Ve Ve Baldwin: .a2-2stecesee 1 | May 31,1908 | 1,500 
South side... ...| we Vernon CG. Mays. cers omens 1 | June 15,1909 | 1,700 
DWUGUOINas see eee 4,353 | Charles William Houk...... 1 | May 29,1910 | 1,600 | May 
East St. Louis.....- 29,655 | John Elmer Miller.......... 1 | July 31,1910 |} 2,700 
Edwardsville....... 4,157 | Heywood Coffield........... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,500 
Effingham..........| . 3,774 | Thomas Byrns Sullins...... 1 | May 31,1909 | 1,125 
Higin Ores eae | = 22,433 | Robert. I. Whites2. 25202... 1 | July 1,1910 | 2,700 
Evanston 
District No. 75.. \ 19, 259 (Poa U Hitchcock Kingsley. 1 | June 30,1910 | 3,500 
District No. 76. . u Hred-U. Nichols.:2.22icc2se2 1| July 1,1910 | 3,350 
Horest, Park (occas. 4,085 | Asa Paul Goddard.......... 1 | June —,1910 | 1,250 
Nreeport-.... ones 13,258 | Sigel Elza Raines.-......... 1 | June 30,1910 | 2, 400 
alent ee eee 5,005 | Benjamin L. Birkbeck...... 1| June 5,1908 | 1,200 
Galeshbarp- 18,607 | William Lucius Steele....... 1] June 30,1909 | 2.700} — 
Ear veyed osoee eee 5,395 | Frank Lester Miller......... 1} July 41,1909 } 1,800 | May 
Hoopeston. ........- 3,823 | 8. K. McDowell.......-..... 1| June 1,1910 | 1,800 
Jacksonville........- 15,078 | William Alexander Furr.... 1 | May 30,1909 | 2,000 
JOHStASt oreo ee 29,353) John 4. Long <2 eee 1} July 1,1909 | 3,000 
Kankakee..........- 13,595 | Franklin N. Tracy........-- 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,000 | July 
Kewanee...........- 8,382 | Robinson Godfrey Jones... . 1} Sept. 1,1909 | 2,200 
ea Grange 2! o.09-222 3,060. [Ol Ee Sanford - 3.22 5°03. es (@) (a) (@) 
haSalleet. ose 10,446 | James B, McManus........- 1! June 30,1910 ! 1,700 


@No data. > For 1906-7; no later information. 
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II.—Crry SupERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


ce bee - : Salary Date at 
ion. : xpiration of | per origina 
City. (Census Superintendent. _ present term.| an- appoint- 
of 1900.) years. i num. ment. 
ILLINOIS—cont’d. 
PaNneolwA ses OSs ink 8,962 | Anthony Middleton......... 1} June 1,1909 |$1, 500 
Ditehfields::. 22... - 5,918 | Almon 8S. Anderson......... 1} May —,1909 | 1,500 
Macombsi. ck... 0,510 Jreames Cy Burns. teceot se o< 1 | July —,1909 | 1,500 
MSTIOON LUE 1.322... 9,622 | Gilbert P. Randle........... 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,200 
Maywood..........- 4,532 | John Porter Adams........- 1} June —,1909 } 2,500 
Mendota (east side)... 3,736 | John Henry Light........... pl eee ee ae Sane £00 
Metropolis.....-.--- 4,069 | F. C. Prowdley......:....... 1} Aug. 1,1909 | 1,200 
IMOIERO RR ES 5 dials 3. - 17,248 | Bennett Barron Jackson.... 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,700] . 
onmouth:....:...- 7,460 | William R. Snyder.........- 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,000 | July 1,1907 
yo oie eC Sor 4. LORE UDON StLa PRINS G2. eee ee che 2S... afl vee 
Mount Carmel....... 4,311 | Walter S. Booth.:..2...2... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,500 
Mount Vernon...... 5,216 | William Miner. ............. 1} May 28,1909 | 1,600} June 1,1907 
Murphysboro....... 6,463 | William Calhoun............ 1 | May 15,1909 | 1,300 | May 27,1905 
3,795 | Exum Woodard Davis...... 1] June 5,1909 | 1,500 
4,260 | James Oscar Marberry...... 1 | May 31,1909 | 1,350 
10,588 | Christopher Joseph Byrne... 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,800 
5,530 | George B. Coffman.......... 1] July 31,1910 | 1,600 
CAO otpates a OORS Gt ie eana. (oe eet ke lof ee eee 
8,420 | James Jackson Crosby....... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 1,800 | June —, 1904 
56,100 | Gerard T. Smith............ 1 | July 31,1910 | 3,300 
6,863 | James Robert Hart.......... 1 | June —,1910 | 1,500 | June —,1907 
4266 4eArthurn Verner ss. seb e sca (6) (6) (0) 
4,023 | George W. Gayler........... 1 | June 5,1909 | 1,600 
36,252 | David Benjamin Rawlins... 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,200 | June 23,1903 
31,051 | Peleg Remington Walker. .. 1 | Jul 1,1910 | 2,500 
Roel: Island........- 19,493 | Herbert B. Hayden......... 1 | July 31,1909 | 2,400 |} Aug. 1,1900 
Springfield: ..-.....-. 34,159 | Joseph H. Collins: .......... 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,700 
ane Walley. ..<..<, 6,214 | James Henry Browning..... 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 1,400 | Sept. 1, 1909 
terling: . 
District No. 8... \ 6, 309 Miss Annie Laurie Hill...... 1 | June 17,1910 | 1,300 
District No. 11-. ’ Est COADM ING) =o) eenenee loamonals Sane eee 2 (oe teas & 
DUWeaAtor. so. ks. s NS O70CleME Ge Claricssei eeu ees pose ee 1| July 1,1909 | 2,200 
Sycamore. ..:....... 3,653 | Hugh Alvin Bone........... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,550 
Taylorville: 
East side.......- \ 4.248 Henry L. Fowkes........... 1 | May —,1909 | 1,000 
West side....... ? Prentice H. Deffendall...... 1| May 6,1910 900 | May 6,1909 
AGEDONR. voces anos 0} 12001 An ks JONNSONZ So Ss So ees 1 | July 31,1908 | 1,800 
Waukegan.......... 9,426) Miriam Besley../o22.2-.2.222 1 | July —,1909 | 2,250 | Aug. —,1901 
INDIANA. 
Alexandria.........- 7,221 | Oscar Morton Pittenger..... 2) June —,1910 | 1,700 | June —,1904 
Wrderson......'...=:- POP SiO st Deh CALEY s'\ciescdcccedve ses (0) b (b 
Hediord sa. i221... 6,115 | Joseph B. Fagan............ 1] July 1,1910 | 2,000 
Bloomington........ 3,460 | Henry Lester Smith ........ 1| Aug. 1,1910 | 2,000} Aug. 1,1909 
MONS 52h... 4,479 | Philemon A. Allen.......... 2] Jan. 16,1909 | 1,500 
SLID UAl A an ga 7,786 | Charles C. Coleman.......... 3 | June 15,1911 | 2,100 
eotumbuss.. 2) 2:... . 8130 WT. Bs Fitzgibbon: so 252% =. 3 | July —,1910 } 2,000 
Connersville......... 6,836 | Guy Mitchell Wilson........ 1 {July 1,1910 | 1,800 
Crawfordsville....... 6,649 | Linneeus Neal Hines.......- 4] July 1,1912 | 2,000 | July 1,1908 
UU 4,142 | William Beachler........... 2| June —,1909 |} 2,250 
+ - Hast Chicago. .....-- 3,411 | Edwin Nelson Canine....... 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 2,000 
PARMer tee sae... 16,184 | /WilisiH. Drake sjoscseti eet 3 | June 30,1911 | 2,400 
12,950 CD SEL by 1 PY I ce a ek | eS 
59,007 | Frank W. Cooley............ 1} Sept. —,1909 | 4,000 
45,115 | Justin N. Study............. 3 | July 1,1912 | 3,600 
7,100 | Edwin S. Monroe........... 3 | June 1,1909 | 2,000 
4,005 | Alva Otis Neal.............. 2| June —,1909 | 1,800 | June —, 1907 
3,910 | Francis M. Merica........... 3 | Aug. 1,1912 | 1,400 | June —, 1905 
3,622 | James H. Jeffrey............ 1} Apr. —,1910 | 1,350 | Aug —,1901 
7,810 | Lillian E. Michael.........- 2} Aug. 1,1910 | 2,000] Oct. 8,1906 
4,489 | William Chester Gable...... 3|— —,1911 | 1,500 | —— —,1903 
5,034 | Elmer C. Jerman........... 1} July 41,1909 | 1,620 | June —, 1903 
2 orOupur bis MC Dabiol a. emn san wine eared. sooth Db ewe 
Hartford City....... 5,912 | William A. Myers..........-. 1 | July 31,1909 | 1,500 | Mar. 11,1908 
Hamtineton--..-....- 9,491 | William Patterson Hart..... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 2,100 | Aug. 31,1903 
Indianapolis........ 169, 164 | Calvin N. Kendall.......... 4| July 1,1909 | 5,000 | July 1,1900 
Jeffersonville........ 10,774 | C. McHenry Marble......-... 3 | Aug. 1,1911 | 1,800 | Feb. 22,1905 
POROUS ss. 2 05.-... 10, 609° Robert A; Oge..ssesss2 02! 1 | Aug. 1,1909 | 1,800) Aug. 1,1898 
Lafayette.........-.. 18,116 | Robert Foster Hight........ AM ees GOs s-ete0 2,500 | July 1,1904 
AOL DEUS Se... 22 2 a 7, lia Arthur Deamer yy a2. 2... (>) (0) (0) 
Lawrenceburg... ..- 4,326 | Jesse Winfield Riddle....... 2| Aug. 1,1910]} 1,800 | —— —,1904 
Muspanon 3.22222... 4,465 | Henry Grant Brown........ 2| May 30,1910 | 1,600} Apr. 1,1905 
EMNUOT Gs oc ocho aa 3,071 | Joseph Henry Haseman..... 1) June —,1910 | 1,500 | Sept. —, 1905 
> Logansport......... 16,204 | Albert H. Douglass......... 1) Aug. 1,1909 } 2,400 |-—— —,1891 
@ For 1906-7; no later information. bNo data. — 
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II.—Criry SuPERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


- ula- 

F on. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 

INDIANA—cont’d 

Madison /..22-0a7s:- 7, 835 
Marion: j2., 3208.2: 17, 337 
Martinsville........-. 4, 038 
Michigan City.....-- 14, 850 
Mishawaka........- 5, 560 
Montpelier.......... 3, 405 
Mount Vernon...... 5, 132 
Muncielc. -seeeene 20, 942 
New Albany........ 20, 628 
Noblesville......... 4,792 
Perndtrites2 eh Pe: 8, 463 
IPEVINOULS 5 Hs Sees 5 3, 656 
Portland 4©. $72.%: 4, 798 
Princeton: ..3.V2es<- 6, 041 
Richmond .<3.Vos.8: 18, 226 
Rushvilles.¢2.2.4 4, 541 
Seymours. = 4. ee. 6, 445 
Shelbyville......... 7, 169 
South Bend......... 35, 999 
Terre Haute........ 36, 673 

Pipton' 3). 2: Geese: 3,7 
Valparaiso. 23.5022. 6, 280 
Vincennes... 203.4. 10, 249 
Wiabashes2; Wess. 8, 618 
Wiarsa wince cewence 3, 987 
Washington........- 8, 551 
SPV ALC Ei gre os Seer 3, 983 

IOWA. 
AIDIG oe weit cee 2, 889 
Atlantic... .aeass-m. 5, 046 
BOOUGs.<.ca5 teens ee 8, 880 
Burlington.......... 23, 201 
Cedar’ Malis’ see. ¢- 5,319 
Cedar Rapids....... 25, 656 
Centerville.......... 5, 256 
Chariton... 3. F-82025. 3, 989 
Charles City........ 4, 227 
Cherokee..........-. 8, 865 
Clarinds see owes 3, 276 
Clinton sce: fee ee 22, 698 
Council Bluffs.....- 25, 802 
Creston. 5.5 fee ee 7, 752 
Davenport.......... 35, 254 
Decoral...2s-eee-2. 3, 246 
Des Moines.......... 62,139 
Dubuque... -e-neees- 36,297 
Wairfield'ss ease e. 4,689 
Kort: Dodge. 2... .- 12,162 
Fort Madison......- 9,278 
Grinnells 2.7 aa we 3,860 
Tows City... fsk i: 7,987 
ISCO KIS os hon orcs 14,641 
Le Marsscc.F hee 4,146 
Marion... evs ee 4,102 
Marshalltown....... 11,544 
Mason City.........- 6,746 
Missouri Valley..... 4,010 
Mount Pleasant..... 4,109 
Muscatine..........- 14,073 
IN@WUOD co, eseee es 3,682 
Oelwein... 2: [ss.0. 5,142 
Oskaloosa...... 9,212 
Ottumwa... 18,197 
Perrys. ee 3,986 
Red Oak..... 4,355 
Sioux City... 33,111 
Washington.... 4,255 
ek ter S iY, 
ast side....:..- 

West side....... \ 12,680 
Webster c2-7.u25 5. 4,613 
a No data. 


Woalter’A. Jessup. cms scee8 
Joe; L.'Gilos..c. <2 ...cer seetee 


Ui. Uakelley.. 22> shee 


Benjamin F. Moore......... 
Harry A. Buerk. sySeeee 
i..C. StopherssScsoe ee eee 
Edward Everett Hostetler. . 
Ray Arah Randall.......... 
Grant E. Derbyshire........ 
Harold Barnes sssfie sees 2 


Joseph Hiram Sholl......... 
H. C. Montgomery.......... 
Samuel C. Ferrell..........-. 
Calvin Moon. s-2s22e2 ieee 
James Harney Tomlin...... 
SHE AGUES > 2 ease see 
Arthur Abram Hughart..... 
Robert la Hamilton........ 
Adelaide Steele Baylor...... 
H. S. Kaufman 


RRR WHO RW HW HRW eRe ew beh 


Hugh M. Gilmore.......... 
Charles Emery Blodgett..... 
Jonathan C. Ki 
W.L. 


Ree 


TaeM Kelley: 25, os accel ae aee eee asks ae 


J eM Jasper McConnell... 
Gibsoneoeacheen =: sees 


Ly, B,. Maus}. on, CSS. ce ascal sanett (es teten eee eee 


Willard E. Salisbury........ 
Ocro.P. Bostwick.ivsc524 208 
John H. Beveridge.......... 
Adam Pickett. 23 a2. sseatoce 
Frank Leroy Smart......... 
Henry Charles Johnson..... 
William Otis Riddell........ 
Hranklin t-Oldt<o. . 22mt<ee 


Eugene Henely............- 
H. KH, Blackmar........-...: 


Grant E.. Finch <3... Saeess8 
Asron Palmer., .........aaemeos 
W. A. Brandenburg......... 
Luther C. Bryan............ 
Charles W. Cruikshank...... 
William Franklin Chevalier. 
E. J. H. Beard 


Ree EO BB HE RW HH RRR HR eee 


Expiration of 
present term. 


(2) 
July 1,1910 
Aug. —,1912 
June 30,1909 
June 1,1910 
Aug. 1,1911 
Aug. 1,1910 


(2) 
July 31,1910 
Sept. 5, 1911 
July 31,1910 

a 


Aug. —,1910 
June 30,1910 
June —, 1912 
Sept. —, 1909 
July —, 1909 
June 30,1910 


Sept —,1910 

Sept. —, 1909 

July 1,1910 
(2) 


909 
—, 1910 


31, 1910 
31, 1910 
. 1,1910 
30, 1909 
1, 1910 
—, 1909 
June 1,1910 
Aug. 1,1910 
a 


June 1,1910 
Sept. —,1909 
July a 1910 
June 909 


a) 
July 1,1910 
Sept. 1,1909 


S8S88 


S3-S885 


g 


RRR Oo 


vwve 


sass 


a ey 


ge =e 


eM ACY YY ee we YY 


Orris Watson Herr.......... June —,1909 
Frank Whittier Else........ June 30,1910 

A. W. Stuart... -.ssse5e- July —,1909 

G, VAW haley 222222 cs 60 (a (a 

Wo kB CYAMer. ins uecuse oe (a (a 

Ray Sumner Whitley....... July 1,1910 | 3 
Brute Hrancis.....~ =... eee June —,1909 | 1 
Addison W. Chamberlin.... July 1,1909 
Anson Theodore Hukill...-. June 4,1909 
Lyman H. Ford... a: iecs- ss. June 1,1909 


b For 1906-7; no later information. 
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Popula- 
tion. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 
KANSAS. 
Argentine..........-. 5,878 
Arkansas City....... 6,140 
PASIISOL SS =. uc. 15,722 
COPE 2s eke 4,208 
Cherryvale.......... 3,472 
Coffeyville.......... 4,953 
Concordia’... 5...... 3,401 
INIMPOLIas. = ----n...- 8,223 
Port Scoty. 2: --.:.-- 10,322 
ERION Sart pico S waccs << 10,155 
POLO aoe oe occa 2 3,398 
Hutchinson......... 9,379 
Independence....... 4,851 
Co eee 5,791 
Junction City....... 4,695 
Kansas City.........| 51,418 
A WIOUCO sce ecss ces - 10,862 
Leavenworth....... 20,735 
MaAnNnALST... <- =... 3,438 
PME LOM e eias ofa ae nxe,0:- » 6,208 
Osawatomie.... 4,191 
BEER WS oc tens « pi0.s,- = 6,934 
IP OEOOMS co ctea ae cie « 7,682 
Ti ob pe 10,112 
LS a 3,270 
UO oe es rs 6,074 
SOON S ger ato Ea cin 33,608 
Wellington.........- 4,245 
Wichite.............- 24,671 
PUATIOIGE = 2G soc ee 5,554 
KENTUCKY 
MCS Cot 6,800 
MFOUOV UO... os... s 6,332 
Bowling Green...... 8, 226 
Covington........... 42,938 
1) oem oa eee 4,285 
Da pes 6,104 
Frankfort 2 eee 9,487 
Georgetown......... 3,823 
ELGMOOCTSOU ==... i. « 10,272 
Hopkinsville........ 7,280 
HOXINCTON 3... 60. < 26, 369 
BUGIS VINO. Ss 5 cia 5 ose 204, 731 
Madisonville........ 3,628 
Maysville........... 6, 423 
Middlesboro........ 4,163 
Newport............ 28, 301 
Owensboro.........- 13,189 
LOOT? a 19, 446 
Wit es a 4,603 
Richmond... ......- 4,653 
Somerset.........--. 3, 384 
Winchester.......... 3,964 
LOUISIANA. 
Ajexandrig.........- 5,648 
Baton Rouge........ 11, 269 
rowley... 252-26... 4,214 
Donaldsonville...... 4,105 
PAE MITEA PL foes fo ns / x's = « 5, 428 
Lake Charles........ 6,680 
LO 5,428 
New Iberia.......... 6,815 
New Orleans........ 287, 104 
Shreveport.....-..... 16,013, 
a No data. 


Superintendent. 


Hardin Price Butcher....... 
John Bender... 2 2. 2-ses0 
Nathan Thomas Veatch..... 
rank, L,- Binetcsccseacre~- 2 
Homer Davis Ramsey....... 
William M. Sinclair......... 
Andrew F. Senter........... 
Lloyd A. Lowther.......... 
David M. Bower............ 
DiseAe iG iLiriGceccce, —.. -- ae 
William Wright Wood...... 
JHBbUSeO ELSIE Se ory ncctecms ct 


Lawrence W. Mayberry..... 
William Samuel Heusner... 
Matthew Edgar Pearson. ... 
Franklin Pierce Smith. ..... 
George W. Kendrick’ 
John E. Edgerton....... a 
Lathrop J ne Spa ee oe inat 
POV ots OO te as a hot ark ee 
Arch L. Bal gree. 5s ea ckesews 


‘Allen Hopkins Bushey fe eae 
George E. Rose............. 
POM LOL yee ode La 
Luther Denny Whittemore . 
Edmond G. Kelley..s:...... 
Robert Franklin Knight. ... 
John Wesley Spindler....... 


Walter ceenans Campbell... 
Harvey L. E 
Thomas Crittenden Cherry... 
Homer Oscar Sluss.......... 
John W. Rawlings > 
James McGinnis............ 
Hugh C. McKee. 2. - ces: 
Russ) GALrisOns oy ade dee 
Dig Wise WiO1GI rag conn metre BK 
Barksdale Hamlett....... 
Massilon Alexander Cassidy . 
Edgars, Mark). <-.-ict. 2. 
Ralph. B. Rubins2e2ci.tn<a 
James Wood Bradner....... 
M. Oliver Winfrey.......... 
Ellsworth Regenstein....... 
McHenry Rhoads........... 
John Albert Carnagey....... 
George W. Chapman........ 
Thomas Jackson Coates..... 
Jeska WW <) BTOUSO. 23-25 sees 


Term 
of 
office 


(a 


ve HG Ore =. ete se mer 36 as 


Aas aS USI ee. 2 eee <a 
Cyrus Jay Brown ¢.......... 
William Pleasant Tucker e.. 
Tas a WORLDS ee EN ad 
George. WisReld=se...5 -asicet 
Albert Joseph Dupuy ¢...... 
Vile he Easton. <5 ...0:2 0. sete 


b For 1906-7; no later information. 


c Indefinite. 


Expiration of 
present term. 


July 1,1909 
Aug. 1,1910 
Aug. 31,1910 
Aug. 6,1910 
July 1,1910 
Aug. —,1909 
June —,1909 
June 30,1910 
a 


( 
June —,1910 
July 1,1910 
a 


June 1,1910 
July 


” 93/1909 


~ 1,1909 
30,1908 
30,1910 
31,1911 


June 30,1909 

June —,1911 

Sept. 1,1909 

May 25,1909 

June —,1909 

June 30,1908 
c 


—,1910 
Aug. 1,1910 
June 1,1910 
June 30,1911 
) 


1,1909 


BPN ENE RE NRE EEE DNDN EEN NEE NN HEH eee 


BES SSeeseuessseeeees 


~ 


_ 
bo 
or 


eae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SSeeS8S5 


LL geet acai 
ooo Le 9) 
Sees 


S 


vy 


S5e°88 


Sept. 15,1912 
Nov. —,1912 
(2) 
May —,1909 
July 20,1912 
June —,1912 
Nov. —,1912 


d Principal of high school. 
e Parish superintendent. 
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Date of 

original 
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II.—Ciry SupERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


se ot, (eoireaieot | oe 
r ion. xpiration o. r te) a 
City. (Censtis Superintendent. si: present tava oe re on sal 
of 1900.) years num. ment. 
MAINE. 
AUDUTMS TR . setsetene 12,951 | H. H. Randall..... eee ee (@) @) (a) 
Augusta........-....| 11,683 | Daniel Wolford La Rue. ... 1} July 31,1909 |$2,000 | Aug. 1,1907 
Bangor: cesses. ee 21,850 | Charles Edward Tilton...... 1 | June 15,1909 | 1,800 | Aug. 14) 1900 
Bathizs. ccna calsias 10,477 | Frederick W. Freeman...--- 1 | June —,1 1,600 | Aug. —,1904 
Belfast=. See 5-.0s:2 4,615 | Alonzo J. Knowlton......... 1 | July 31,1909 | 1,000 | July - 1906 
Biddeford 22. 2225552 16,145 | Charles M. Pennell.......... 5 | Aug. 1,1913 } 1,500 | July 24) 1908 
‘Brower 5.20.02 Jee 4,835 | Charles Norman Perkins... 1] Aug. 12,1909 | 1,350 | Aug 127 1908 
Brunswick.........-. 5,210 | John Albert Cone......--.--- 1 | Aug. 15,1909 | 1,400 | Aug. 15,1908 
Calais: : ses oceSt 7,655 | James Madison Pike.-:.-.-...-. 1| May 1,1910 | 1,400 | Apr. 15,1909 
Eastport. 2... 2.222. 5,311 (Ered Benson: loc. 2t- ese. = 1j July 1,1909 | 1,200 | July 1,1908 
Elisworth........... 4,207 | Perry A. A. Killam......... 1 | Mar. —,1910 500 | Mar. 9,1909 
Gardinercae 3) es 5,501 | Charles O. Turner.........-- 3] July 1,1910 | 1,300] Apr. 1,1903 
Houlton:s2.3<~)- ve ese 4,686 | William Frederick Coan....-. 1 | Mar. 31,1910 | 1,525 | Apr. 1,1909 
Lewiston............}] 23,761 | Arthur Joseph Collins. ....-. 1 | July 31,1909 | 2,100 | Sept. 14) 1907 
Oldtown ......-..... 5,763 | Daniel Lyman Wormwood... 1} Apr. 30,1909 | 1,750 | Apr. 4 1905 
Portland cae cu. oes 50,145 | Mrs. Mary B. Brown.....--- il (@) (@) 
Rocklandiee. 5. 20s. 8,150 | Giles A. Stuart ...,..--..--. (a) _ (a) (a) 
Sado Lele. 72s} 6,122 | Joseph H Hefflon........... 1| July 1,1909 | 1,000 | Sept. 1,1906 
Sanford 2ere.. Press 6,078 | David Wilder Colby.......- 1| July 31,1910 | 1,500 | Aug. 1,1908 
Skowhegan.........-. 4,266 | De Forest Henry Perkins... 1| July 1,1909 | 1,600 | July 41,1908 
South Portland..... 6,287 | James Otis Kaler...........- 1 | Mar. —,1910 | 1,000 | —— — * 
Waterville .......... 9,477 | Dennis E. Bowman........-. 1} July 1,1910 | 1,650 | July t 1905 
Weestbrooki2<.. en. 7,283 | Prescott Keyes...........--. Ul eae do........| 1,800 | June he 1908 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis........... 8,402 | Samuel Garner }...........- 2) Sept. 1,1910 | 1,200 | Sept. 1,1908 
Baltimore.........-- 508,957 | James H. Van Sickle.......- (¢) (¢) 5,000 | July 1,1900 
Cambridge.........- 5,747 | William P. Beckwith >...... 2) Aug. 7,1908 | 1,200 
Cumberland.........| 17,128 | Archibald C. Willison >...... CD Boda Soar aS. 2,100 | Feb. —,1906 
Frederick. .... e 9,296 | Oscar B. Coblentz>........- 2| Aug. 1,1908 | 1,500 
Frostburg... - d 5,274 | Olin Robson Rice 4... -| (2) (a) 1,150 | —— —,1903 
Hagerstown. z 13,5915) Johm P: Foekler®... 2.2. 22c|aaso ce) seen ee gia coos) eae ae 
Salisbury 22%... 25.6 4,277 | William James Holloway... 2 | May —,1910 | 1,400 | Aug. —,1908 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abington .<25._-.26- 4,489 | John E. De Meyer........-.. 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 1,800 | Sept. 1,1909 
A daINS=. tae rues 11,134 | Francis Asbury Bagnall...-- 1 | Aug. —,1909 | 2,500 | Aug. —,1901 
Amesbury... >... 22222 9, 473 COCR rel tall SPEAR Pere mr re she oe, 
ATMEerstss se 55. cet 5,028 | Audobon Levi Hardy....... 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 1,950 | Sept. —, 1898 
ANGOVEE-. jogo ceo 6,813 | Sherburn C. Hutchinson... 1 | Aug. al, 1910 | 1,800 |} May —, *1908 
Aglingtoniwss.: saeco §,'608):|; Johny. Scully. s-- 6. ee coe (2) (@) 
Atholsegccacu.t see 7,061 | Winfield Scott Ward........ 1 | Sept. ‘45 1909 | 2,000 | Apr. 1,1897 
Attleboro. 22 §. See Gi 11,335 | Lewis Adams Fales......... 1} Aug. 15, 1910 | 2,100 | Aug. 1: 1905 
Barnstable. ....-..-- 4,364 | George Homer Galger....... 1] Aug. 1,1909 | 1,700 Do. 
Belmont 2222... Bee. 3,929 | George Peters Armstrong ¢.. 1 | Aug. 31,1910 | 2,000 | Apr. —,1896 
Beverly...3.... eee 13,884 | Adelbert Leon Safford... -.... 1} Sept. 1,1910 | 2,200 | Apr. 18,1893 
Blackstone. ........- 5,721 | Joseph P. McCooey ........- (2) @ (@) : 
Boston: 25 eee 560,892 | Stratton D. Brooks......... 6 | Sept. 1,1912 | 6,000 | Mar. 21,1906 — 
Braintreez.2..-22... 5,981 | John Clinton Anthony.....- 1 | Sept. 1,1909 | 1,800 | June 14,1906 
Bridgewater........ 5, 806 (2) ce SOT Ee OE EES OE eee SS ere SE 
Broextone i623 Won CABHSS. .3 ee coueeee 1 | June —,1910 | 3,000 | July 1,1907 
Brookline........... 19,935 | George I. Aldrich........... 1 | Aug. 2) 1908 4,000 
Cambridge.........- 91,886 | Frank Edson Parlin....... 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 3,500 | July 31,1909 
Canton.s2 32.22 e 4,584 | James S. Perkins............ 1 | Mar. —,1910 | 1,800 | —— —,1891 
Chelmsford.......... 3,984 | Arthur Palmer Briggs....... 1 | July 31,1910 | 1,600 | May 28,1908 
Chelsea. occ,.semasese 34,072 | Benjamin Carlisle Gregory - ) c 2,800 | June —,1 
Chicopee. <....2.Js6. 19,167 |. John Cameron Gray........-. 1] July 1,1910 | 2,250 | Sept. 1,1901 
Clinton 23222 13,667 | Charles Loraine Hunt....... 1| July 1,1909 | 2,000 | June —,1 
Concord--22. 35-2 5,652 | Wells Albert Hall........... 1 | June —,1909 | 2,000 | May 6,1907 
Danvers Sees 2 Seeee 8,542 | Henry Coburn Sanborn..... 1 | July 1, 1910 | 2,000 | July 1,1907 
Dedham 255.0 Fa 7,457 | Roderick W. Hine.......... ji eee a 3 1 aa 2,200 | Aug. —, 1893 
Easthampton....... 5,603 | William Dana Miller........ 1| July 1,1909 | 1,700 | July 1,1896 
Heston! 7sse4 eet 4,837 | Frederic S. Pope...........- 1 | Sept. —,1910 | 1,700 | June —,1! 
Hevereticceit.7 ite. 24,336 | Fred E. Corbin......-....-- 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 2,100 4 
Fairhaven.......... 3,567 | Frank M. Marsh............ 1| July 1,1909 | 2,400 | July —,1901 
Fall Rivet.. oss seeud 104,863 | Everett Brownell Durfee. +. . 1 | Aug. .31,1910 | 3,000 | July —,1 
Fitehborg.o. sees 81,531 | Joseph G. Edgerly.......... 1 | July 31,1910 | 2,700 | Sept. 27,1875 
Framingham........ 11,302 | Samuel F. Blodgett Pees: 1 | Sept. —,1910 | 2,000 | —— —, 
Pranklin= 0) foe... 5,017 | Irving H. Gamwell.........- 1 | June 30,1908 | 1,000 
GGRONGE co akee aan 10,813), Judson: TanVCO0Gs roe se 1 | June —,1910 | 2,100 | June —, 1899 
Gloucéster—. ~ 22-2 26,121 | Freeman Putney............ 1| July 1,1910 | 2,300 | Mar. —, 1888 
Grafton 22 eso ee 4,869 | Robert Orange Small....... 11 July —,1910 | 2,000 | May —,1903 
a No data. ¢ Indefinite. 


e Superintendent at Bemont and Lexington. 


> County superintendent. 4 Principal Beall High School. 
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pears oe = : Salary; Date 
lon. A xpiration o er origina 
City. (Census Superintendent. wt present term. pa appoint- 
of 1900.) years. num, ment. 
MASSACHUSETTS— 
continued. 
Great Barrington.... O; 004) | J. Krancis: Allison 2022../2-52. 1 | Sept. 1,1909 |$1,750 | Aug. 27,1907 
Greenfield..........-. 7,927 | Hubert Eliot Richardson.... 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,000 | July 1,1906 
Maverbill= 22. 5/2222. 37,175 | George Edwin Gay.......... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 2,500 | Sept. 1,1906 
Hingham....... Be oe 5,059 | Nelson George Howard...... 1 | Mar. —,1909 | 2,500 | Aug. —,1898 
Holyoke: 222... .2:.. AG 20 eIe ls RUA Y sos tek eee 3 | Aug. 1,1912 | 3,000} Apr. 16,1909 
Ri aso ees. > le 5,454 | Cassius Samuel Lyman..... 1] July 1,1909 | 2,000 | Sept. 1,1906 
Pyde-Parke.. 22.5. - 13,244 | Horace L. Brittain.......... 1| Sept. 1,1909 | 2,500 | Sept. 1,1907 
Ppswich vee. 3. sos 5. 4,658 | John P. Marston............ 1] June 30,1910 | 2,200 | —— —,1909 
awrence. 0.5.22... 62,559 | Bernard M. Sheridan........ 1 | Dec. 31,1908 | 3,500 | May 16,1904 
i a G7000) (@ETeStON DAL ose cnaaecca ss 1} May 1,1909 | 1,500 | Apr. 29,1904 
‘Leominster... ....-- ' 12,392 | Thomas Edward Thompson. 1] July 1,1909 | 2,200 | J mat 1, 1895 
Resin etou..3 2... .- 3,831 | George Peters Armstrong... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 2,400 | —— —,1906 
OWE stele... Sl.. 94,969 | Arthur Kincaid Whitcomb.. 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 3,000 | Sept. 1,1891 
MEOIOW saaertc- 0... 3,536 | Walter E. Gushie........... 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,700 | June —,1903 
TVs oases oct. 8 68,513 | Frank J. Peaslee......--. : 1 | Sept. 1,1908 | 3,000 | June 26,1901 
Malden.... 33,664 | Henry Dwight Henely.. 1] July 41,1909 | 2,700 | July 1,1903 
Mansfield 4,006 | Edward Payson Fitts....... 1| Apr. 9,1910 | 1,800} Apr. 9,1891 
Marblehead......... 7,582 | Almorin Orton Caswell...... 1} Aug. 1,1909 | 1,800 | May —,1907 
Mariporoiys =... -: 13,609 | Orion Albion Morton........ 1| May —,1909 | 2,100 | Jan. 18,1905 
Maynard: s55.2.525.: 3,142 | John Clarence Mackin....-... 1 | Sept. 1,1908 | 1,500 
Meniond 22.02 0%.;: 18,244 | Charles H. Morss............ 1 | July —,1909 | 2,800 | June —,1895 
MGITOSO: <.o..54- Gk. 5 12,962 | Fred Herbert Nickerson..... 1 | Aug. —,1909 | 2,450 | Aug. —,1898 
Methuen...........- 7,512 | Charles Albert Breck........ 1| July 1,1909 | 1,300] Apr. 8,1904 
Middleboro........-. 6,885 | Charles Henry Bates........ 1 | Mar. —,1910 | 2,100 | Oct. —,1901 
MRE a eeas ts. 11,376 | Charles W. Haley........... 1} July —,1910 | 1,800 | Nov. —, 1896 
110 a ing er 4,460 | Ira T. Chapman...........-- 1 | Aug. 1,1909 | 1,800 | Aug. —,1907 
INREOINS <a ete t oe 6,578 | Asher Johnson Jacoby...-.. 1 | Aug. 31,1910 | 2,700 | Sept. —,1901 
MIGUSON Soe eac5-~ =~ 3,402 | Frederic A. Wheeler........ 1| July 1,1910 | 1,500 | Aug. —, 1902 
Montague..........- 6,150 | Frank Prosper Davison..... Pee dont. 1,800 | Jan. —,1902 
INSPOK. hasens oS Se 9,488 | Albert L. Barbour.s......-. 1 | Sept. 1,1909 | 2,200 | Sept. 1,1900 
Nesaharm. 22. ou. 4,016 | Walter Knight Putney...... 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 1,200 | Dec. 31,1906 
New Bedford........ 62,442 | Allen Phelps Keith......... 1 | June 6,1910 | 4,000 | June 1,1908 
Newburyport. ...-... 14,478 | Edgar Lincoln Willard...... (a) (@) 1,700 | June 25,1906 
WewLOR sree. . to... 33,587 | Frank E. Spaulding......... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 5,000 | Sept. —, 1904 
North Adams. ...... 24,200 | Isaac Freeman Hall-........ 1 | Sept. 1,1909 | 2,500 | June —,1895 
Northampton. ...... 18,643 | Fayette K. Congdon........ 1| Aug. 1,1910 | 2,200} Aug. 1,1905 
North Andover..... 4,243 | Wallace Edward Mason. 1 | Sept. 1,1909 | 2,200 5 ee 1, 1906 
North Attleboro..... 7,253 | Robert Jacquith Fuller...... 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 1,900 y —,1907 
Northbridge......... 7,036 | Samuel ny fore Melcher... 1 |) Apr. —,1909 | 2,350 —,1888 
North Brookfield.... 4,587 | Burr Jay Merriam........... 1| July 1,1910/ 1,550 | July 1,1906 
Norwood 5225. ...2..- 5/480 | Austin H. Fittz....... 220... 1} Aug. 1,1910 | 1,800 | Apr. 16,1909 
Oi 2 a ee 5,520 | Edward Dixon.............. 1] July 1,1909 | 1,700 | Sept. 1,1901 
PHAMCL. oes 2s Oe 7,801 | Lee Thomas Gray........... 1 | July —,1910 | 2,000 | July —,1907 
meahodvenn....-<. 11,523 | Albert Robinson............ 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 1,900 | Sept. —, 1903 
Pittsfield 2 SPH ee 21,766 | Clarence John Russell. ...... disen OWE. 1,800 | Sept. 1,1909 
Blymouths6:. 0002. . 9,592 | Francis J. Heavens.......... 1 | May —,1909 | 2,000 | —— —,1894 
Provincetown... .... 4,247 | Herman Nelson Knox....... 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 1,600 | July 20,1908 
mney noes. .i- kk. 23,899 | Frank Edson Parlin......... 1] Dec. 31,1909 | 2,700 | Aug. —,1900 
MOMOOID Na.) 5k.. 3,993 | Watson Clark Lea........... 1 |] July 1,1909 | 1,500 | May —,1907 
Ready 24...) oc. 4,969 | Melville A. Stone............ 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 1,720 | May 12,1899 
bee oe a 10,395 | Clarence H. Dempsey....... 1 | Sept. 1,1909 | 2,300 | Sept. 1,1908 
Rockland. . ..0...4.. 5,327 | William L. Coggins......... Dy eee. Hoses: 1,500 | May —,1905 
PRR DOLLS ES. 2222s. 2 4,592 | William Francis Eldredge... 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,200 | June —, 1904 
Pee sete se. Soe 35,956 | John W. Perkins............ 1 | Sept. 1, 1909 2,500 | Sept. 1, 1894 
Cs ee See a 5,084 | Fairfield Whitney..........- 1 | June 30,1910 | 1,500 | May —,1908 
Somerville.......... 61,643 | Charles Shedd Clark........- 1 | Sept. —,1910 | 3,000 | June 11,1908 
Southbridge.........| 10,025 | Fred E. Corbin............. i eee GOvee ee 2,100 | —— —,1902 
South Hadley....... 4,526 | Frederic Ellsworth Whitte- 1 | Apr. —,1910 | 1,750 | Apr. —, 1904 
more. 
eMCe. . as. cS 5.. 7,627 | Charles F. Adams........... 1 | Aug. —,1908 | 1,600 | Aug. —,1903 
frineiield......2c.. 62,059 | Wilbur Fisk Gordy......... 1 | Mar. 31,1910 | 4,000 | Sept. 1,1904 

MeHaIicn. | a's. sc), 6,197 | Charles Edwin Stevens....._ 1 | Apr. —,1910 | 2,200 | May —,1894 
eestor eet Sesh 3 5,442 | Edward P. Fitts.......:...- ” (b (b) 
Swampscott......... 4,548 | William J ceeup 1 3-| Weeeaeee (a (a ¢1,000 | Sept. —, 1906 
shes iss.) s) Fir oa 31,036 | Henry W. Harrub.......... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 2,400 | June 24,1905 
Wakefield........... 9,290 | Jacob H. Carfrey............ 1 | Sept. 1,1910 | 2,000 | Aug. 15,1905 
Wanita ae ose... 23,481 | William Dwight Parkinson..| (a) (2) 2,500 | June —,1898 
WEEE te csk.. cst - 8,263 | George Wilbert Cox......... 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 2,000 | July —,1902 
WYEETON. 6.2. 2205. 4,417 | Parker T. Pearson.......... 1 | Aug. 1,1909 | 1,600 | Aug. 1,1905 
Watertown....-...-. O70G i pyeilired HH. Prices. ./2aches. 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 1,850 | Feb. 1,1908 
Ne ee aS 8,804 | Ernest William Robinson... 1| Aug. 1,1909 | 2,100 | June 15,1903 
Wellesléy io... .2... 5,072 | Marshall Livingston Perrin... 1 | June 30,1909 | 1,300 | Mar. —, 1893 
Westboro. .......--- 5,400 | Harry C. Waldron.......... 1 oie 1,1910 | 1,800 | Sept. 1,1895 
WVESHHIOICS oe occas Sa 12,310 ! Charles L. Simmons......... 1S ee doseeeee 2,400 | Aug. —, 1903 


a Indefinite. b No data. c For two days a week. 
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Fopula ae . ae Salary) Date of 
ion. xpiration o r original 
City. (Census Superintendent. oe present term. are appoint- 
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MASSACHUSETTS— 
continued. 
West Springfield... 7,105 | Clarence Elwood Brockway . 1 | June 30,1909 Sept. —, 1899 
eymouth......... 11,324 | Parker T. Pearson.......... (2) (2) 
Waltman to3.8c2..0 6,155 | George Francis Ellinwood .. 1| Jan. 1,1910 July 15,1908 
Williamstown....... 5,013 | Walter Goodwin Mitchell... 1 | Apr. —,1910 Apr. —,1896 
Winchendon........ 5,001 | Myron J. Willson..........- 1 | Sept. 1,1910 Sept. 1,1909 
Winchester.......-. 7,248 | Schuyler F. Herron......... 1} July 31,1910 Sept. 1,1907 
Winthropses.. cae: < 6,058 | Frank A. Douglas........... 1 | Sept. 1,1 — —,1896 
Woburn... .2<3.6ee<6 14, 254 | George Irving repp Sapien ee 3 | Sept. 1,1911 June —, 1903 
‘WorcestersJ5, 2ose-8 118,421 | Homer Pierce Lewis.......-. 3| June 1,1912 Apr. —,1903 
MICHIGAN. 
A:Grian 2658 a. Gsee 9,654 | Charles William Mickens.... 2 | June —,1909 | 2,000 | May —,1903 
Albion: .esen.o eee ee 4,519 | William J. McKone........- 1 | June 12,1909 | 1,700 | Sept. —, 1898 
Alpena: .cac2.'*. G26 11,802 | George Alfred Hunt......... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,650 | July —,1896 
ANA ATHOT taco 14,509 | Herbert Miner Slauson...... 1] July 1,1909 | 2,600 | Apr. —,1898 
Battle Creek......-.. 18,563 | William Gibson Coburn...-. 1 | Sept. —,1910 | 2,700 | Sept. 1,1895 
Bay Citys: eet 40,747 | John Alexander Stewart.... 1 | July 31,1910 | 3,000 | Aug. 1,1894 
Benton Harbor.....- 6,562 | William Robins Wright..... 1 | May 28,1909 | 1,800 | Sept. —, 1905 
‘Bessemer... -c.us: -+ 3,911 | Matthew J. Walsh.........- 1 | July —,1910 | 1,700 | Sept. —, 1907 
Big Rapids......... 4,686 | Paul C. Stetson......-. sid 1] June 30,1910 | 1,300 | May 16,1909 
Cadillacime. 2: 4.84. 5,997 | George A. McGee.... Be 1 | July —,1908 | 2,000 
GCalumetcc 6.2.88) 40,704 | Henry Elton Kratz......... 1 | July —,1910 | 3,500 | July —,1902 
Charlottesct joe .¢ 4,092 | Charles H. Carrick......--.-. 1 | June 16,1909 | 1,800 | Sept. —, 1906 
Cheboygan.........- 6,489 | Archie R. Gilpin............ 2| June 24,1911 | 1,800 | Apr. 5,1909 
Coldwater........... 6,212 | Edward M. McElroy....-...- 2 | June —,1910 | 1,800 | Sept. —,1907 
Detroitccssc S00. 285, 704 bot Cumberland Martin- 3 | July —,1909 | 4,000 | July 1,1897 — 
ale. ‘ 
Dowagiac.........-- 4,151 | Warren E. Conkling..-.-...-. 1 | June 18,1909 | 1,600 | June —,1896 
Estanaba sc. 5. 2eo4 9,549 | F. Dayton Davis..+.......-. 2 | June —,1910 | 2,700 | Sept. —, 1904 
inte aa. ees 185.103) Alvin IN; Codyisaueetet ace 1 | July 1,1909 | 2,100 Do. 
Grand Haven....... 4,743 eae rene Hofiman van den 3 | June 30,1911 | 1,850 | Mar. —,1907 
erg. 
Grand Rapids.......| 87,565 | William Albert Greeson. .... 1 | June 30,1910 | 3,500 | July /1,1906 
Hancocksc, 25.5 4,050 | Eugene La Rowe.....-....-- 1 | July 12,1909 | 2,000 | Jan. —,1902 
Hillsdale gd. 3.02 4,151 | Samuel Jerome Gier.....-:.. 3 | —— —,1910 | 1,500 | —— —,1900 
Holignd ss3k, es 7.790) WO Wallis Y03 Bishop hin se eae 2| July 1,1909 | 1,800 | July —,1905 
Houghtons.8.3.0eese 3,359 | John Arnold Doeele..-....-- 1 | June —,1909 | 2,100 | Sept. —, 1906 
TOxta 2) ees ons 5,209 | William Sherman Lister-..- 1 | June 24,1910 | 1,600 | May —,1908 
Iron Mountain...... 9,242 | Lee Earll Amidon........... 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,500 | July 1, 1898 
Jronwood tis #22. ae: 9,705 | John V. Brennan... Le 1} July 1,1910 | 2,250 | Aug. 10,1909 
Ishpeming.) ...205.! 13,255} HE. Seribner..... =o 1 | June —,1909 | 3,000 
Jackson’. #ttied. ese 25,180 | Leroy S. Norton.....-.-...- 1 | June 25,1909 | 2,500 | —— —,1896 
Kalamazoo.........-. 24,404 | Shattuck O. Hartwell....-..- 1| July 1,1910 | 3,000 | June 1,1901 
Hansing a-es 5. eae 16,485 | Edward Page Cummings.. -- 1 | June —,1910 | 2,250 | Apr. —, 1907 
Ludington. +:......2 7,166 | Frank Estes Millar........-. 1 | June 10,1909 | 1,900 ay —)l 
Manistee 5. -. no 14,260.) Guy DeSmiths. 92022 4-252: 1| July 1,1910 | 2,000 | Oct. —,1908 
Manistique.......... Aj126))| Wie ee HEL ANSON 22). aco te stare 1 | June 25,1909 | 1,800 | May —,1903 
Marine City......... 3.8201) Gee CNTIS. ee secant 1 | June —,1910 | 1,300 
Marquette.......... 10,058 | Gustav William Gehrand... 1| July 1,1910 | 2,700 | Apr. 20,1908 
Marshall v2.24 <2 4,370 | A. H. Washburn.....-....-. 1 | July —,1910 | 1,400 | Sept. —, 1901 
Menominee’... 24.4) |.42, 8189. bso piives. .. coc ccee eae 1 | July —,1909 | 2,400 
Monroe uit Fskee 5,043. \ebred! Ji iS. Toozes.2o6-0 ea. 2 | June 26,1909 | 1,800 | Apr. —,1907 
Mount Clemens..... 6,576 | John Phelps Everett......-. 2 | June 30,1910 | 1,800 | Aug. —, 1905 
Mount Pleasant. ...-. 3,362 | Charles Erna White. .......- 1 | June 12,1909. | 1,375 
Muskegonoiiy..2 S38 2< 20,818 | Joseph M, Frost.....-....--. 1 | July —,1910 | 3,000 | Aug. —,1903 
Negaunee........... 6; 0850 POTe SCRUTEZ. ssa - «cased eee 1 | July 1,1909 | 2,000 | May —,1901 
Niles! ss tiese odes 4,287 | John Dowling Schiller... .... 1 | June 15,1910 | 1,700 | Sept. —, 1887 
NOrway ss = s-.-nccs=3 4,170 | Charles 1. Cullen... 225... 1] July 1,1909 | 1,800 | June —,1904 
Owosso. 207. 222 8,606 | W. E. Hanson........2022 2% 1 | June —,1910 | 1,800 | Apr. —,1909 
PCtOSK Gy sont acm cee en 5,285 | Howard McKenny Elliott... 1 | Sept. —,1 1,500 | —— —,1905 
Pontiac. 228.2 Rhee 0760" Bee Buck 0S cts is Oia Sac| ete Seca mele > ' 
a Baronk 26.2 19,158 | Walter F. Lewis 1| Aug. 1,1909 | 2,100} July 1,1899 
aginaw: 

East Side......- \ 42. 345 {Putiee Clarence Warriner. - 1 | June 30,1910 | 3,000 Do. 

West Side...-... e Philipp Huber... s0seeeues 1 | June 22,1910 | 2,200 | May —,1903 
St. Josephivis ieee 5,155 | Ernest P. Clarke..:.2....... 1 | June 1,1909 | 1,800 | July —,1899 
Sault Ste. Marie.....| 10,538 | Edgar E. Ferguson.......... 1 | June 15,1909 | 2,600 | Aug. 15, 
South Haven....... 4,009 | Arthur Douglas Prentice... . 1 | June —,1909 | 1,400 | —— —,1890 
Three Rivers.-....... 3,550 | Leon Lewis Tyler.......-.-- 3 | June 12,1911 | 1,800 | July 15,1907 
Traverse City. ...... 9,407 | Isaac Burton Gilbert.......- 2| Sept. —,1911 | 2,200 | Feb. —,1 
Wyandotte.......... 5,183 | Hiram Charles Daley....-..- 1} July 1,1908 | 1,300 | Apr. 1,1908 
Ypsilantic72.... 222 7,378 | William B. Arbaugh........ 3 | June 30,1910 | 2,000 | Jan. 23,1903 

@No data. b For 1906-7; no later information. 
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Popula- 
tion. 
(Census 
of 1900.) 


City. 


Owatonna..........-. 5, 561 
aduyiige...-.-..2) © 7; 525 
Rochester..........- 6, 843 
Ser CloOnd a... : 8, 663 
cs LO ages ae 163, 065 
RD DLE Pe ate Ge aes oe 4, 302 
Dulrwater. ... ot... « 12,318 
ou hh Ss a a 2, 962 
Wralimarsie: 2360... 3, 409 
MunoOnmeGs. x25... 19, 714 
MISSISSIPPI 
PMOxI cee Utes. 5, 467 
OS eee 6, 484 
Columpus.. .. 5.5... . 6, 484 
ACOrINGn seh 5 S25... 3, 661 
Rerecryine..2)...... = 7, 642 
Hattiesburg......... 4,175 
JaUESODIe S22... .-... 7, 816 
PAULGLo ce saketeka. 6 3, 193 
IMGCOMD. 92.1... 4,477 
Meridittis.s—....... . 14, 050 
INE NOL es ae ee 12, 210 
MAGKSDUFS wow Sce ss. 14, 834 
Water Valley....... 3, 813 
Yazoo City.e........ 4,944 
MISSOURI 
PPO Ae a cia(e os was 6,191 
Beonvillers..-<...'.. 4,377 
rooKMeld.2....-.:- 5, 484 
Cape Girardeau. .... 4,815 
Carterville.......... 4, 445 
Warthagees. Li)... 9, 416 
Chillicothe.......... 6, 905 
bie Ti ee ee ea 5, 061 
Colambia.. oo... 2. 5, 651 
Uh 5, 611 
ib rey 4, 883 
BMI Al ooo... 12, 780 
Independence....... 6, 974 
Jefferson City....... 9, 664 
OL 26, 023 
Kansas City......... 163, 752 
MAIrERVille: 250°)... 5, 966 
Wexinetons.........< 4,190 
ONUISIN DG oa a in'a2'0\n'n,s 5, 131 
(EMO at a a 4,068 
Uo |g a 5, 086 
Mery VIG) o.5.2.. 2. 4,577 
oe 5, 099 
BESUPELY See cae os 8, 012 
PNOVAGH. C20. e. lok le 7,461 
Poplar Bluff........ 4, 321 
POU EVAN 25 8666 cdot a 4, 053 
a No data. 


Expiration of 
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July 
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June 
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2, 800 
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May 


June 
July 


Jan. 


SSsssse & 


July 


Ss 


Superintendent. ss present term. 
years. 
Eugene Marion Phillips. ..-. 1| July 1,1910 
Freeman Ellsworth Lurton. 1} June —,1910 
George A. Franklin.....--.-. 1 | June —, 1909 
Ca Po em em Cele Wat dmais as eet llee ae cd's 
Ezra Elmer MciIntire.....--. 3|— —,1910 
Robert Edward Denfeld.... 3 | July 31,1911 
Charles L. Newberry.....-.- 1 | June 30,1909 
Burton O. Greening... 1 | Sept. 1,1910 
Leslie J. Montgomery 1} Aug. —, 1910 
Ray Butts MacLean.......- 1 | June 10,1909 
Mpgarieeeorier ls teac scree clkce occas dee ae cee «oe 
Harry E.) Wibite.ces: 5 2k i. 1; June 1,1909 
Frederick J. Sperry....-.... 1| June 1,1910 
Charles Morison Jordan..... 3 | July 1,1910 
Freeman E. Lurton......-..- 1 | June —, 1909 
Ernest Thomas Critchett.. -. 2| July 31,1911 
PAD Joukcuntz.eceesece oe - 1} July 1,1910 
John L. Silvernale........-- 1} June ‘1,1909 
Charles Lingle Woodfield... 1} June —,1910 
August N. Farmer.......-..- 1} Sept. 1,1910 
Silvanus Laurabee Heeter-.. 2| June 1,1910 
pe Wenned yee eee 1| June 1,1910 
William Harrod Hollands... 1| June 4,1909 
Lafayette Bliss...........-..- 3)}/— —,1911 
Peter Christian Tonning.... 1} Aug. 1,1909 
John Nichols Adee...-.-....-- 1 | July 31, 1910 
Thomas Kendall Baggan.... 1] July 1,1910 
John Calhoun Windham.... 1 | May 27,1910 
N06 Cook ae. cE L Sas. 3 | Sept. —, 1911 
William Peyton Dobbins 1| May 27,1908 
LO ea of Ca Pyar ee eee 1] Aug. —,1910 
Friley Benjamin Woodley. - dS ee f; a 
Edward L. Bailey...........| (@) (a) 
Richard Henry Watkins.... 1| June 38,1910 
Henry Preston Hughes...... 3 | Sept. 1,1911 
John ae sheet Skee eae 2| Aug. 1,1909 
a 

John Pinckney Carr......... 1] Sept. 1,1910 
Nathaniel Eldredge Tray- 3 |— —,1909 

wick. 
iM. RoSQ ss 2 s2cteeeuebeaae 1 | June 1,1908 
Millard B.. Butler sgeulic : 3 | June —, 1909 
MAAS O Rear Sots ces sce ce 0. 1 | June 30,1910 
James UAW Hite... fs... 1] July 1,1909 
AW 2 WSO Oi 2 eS | 2 Pe eek ick i wee 
Worth James Osborne...... 1| July 41,1909 
Joseph M. White............ 1| July 1,1910 
AR: Coburn os Svar eee: 1 | June 30,1909 
mrthiir Leese. 5:22:25 sseee ne. 1 | June 1,1910 
William Henry Hays........ 2] July 31,1910 
WC, Oglortces.. oaene. ae 1 | June 30,1909 
RAL WW ellsweee sooo eae (2) (2) 
Livingstone McCartney ..... 1 | June 30,1911 
William L. C. Palmer....... 1 | Sept. 1, 1909 | 
Robert B. D. Simonson . 1 | June 30,1910 | 
George Victor Buchanan ... 1| July 41,1910 
J ee Green- 1 | June 30,1910 

wood. 
Elmer Orlando Jones......-. 1}|— —,1909 
Melvin Joseph Patterson... . 1 | June —, 1909 
Miss Elizabeth Whitaker.... 1| May 21,1910 

¢ Ma Seatonerte.ss<co sees: 1} July 31,1909 
Henry Hileman Edmiston. . 1 | May 25,1909 
Charles A. Hawkins......... 1| May —,1909 
Lee Byrnes Hawthorne..... 1 | May 30,1909 
vO abs Liyee saw ae eke oe soe ete Saeco babies ha 
James Woods Storms........ 1| July 41,1909 
William Lee Barrett........ 1 | May 29,1909 
Rae keke O DIMISOT O cebe teen obs ne ieehos Oto eek ak wies'l oBoeOk 


b For 1906-7; no later information. 


¢ For 1907-8. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
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Popula- 
* tion. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 
MISSOURI—cont’d. 
St. Charles... tis. 7, 982 
St.Joseph._.. Sst. 3 102, 979 
St. Louise: sts. = | 575, 238 
Sedalia. iat. ccuce 15, 231 
Springfield... 23, 267 
Trenton.... 5, 396 
Warrensburg. : 4,724 
Webb: City... s2ene.. 9, 201 
MONTANA. 
Anaconda 9, 453 
Bozeman... 3, 419 
Butte 30, 470 
Great Falls 14, 930 
Helena 10,770 
Missoula sy: i=) So22 2 4,366 
NEBRASKA 
Bostrices 5.528172. 2 7,875 
remotes ss3 822 4 7,241 
Grand Island....... 7, 554 
Hastings 525. .cE32 82 7,188 
Keatney aie sponte ok 5, 634 
LaAncoln ss tae SS 40, 169 
Nebraska City....-- 7, 380 
NOMOLE a= Sheer se 3, 883 
North Platte.......- 3, 640 
Omahaxe:)-h sees 2 102, 555 
Plattsmouth........ *4, 964 
South Omaha asak Pe 26, 001 
Works. sets Yeu. es 5, 132 
NEVADA 
Henos svase -. ahs ee 4,500 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Berlinzsc5. bags 32 8, 886 
Claremont... 7222. -2 - 6, 498 
ioe Se 4 
nion district... - 
Penacook district. \ 19, 623 
DOVGELse eee eee 13, 207 
Exeter ce. i ee Se 4,922 
Erankline © S.aetse: 5, 946 
Keene (Union dis- 9,165 
trict). 
ACOUIA.- oe set oee as 8, 042 
Manchester.......-.. 56, 987 
WNaShS Ss 3754 ee ee 23, 898 
Portsmouth......... 10, 537 
Rochester..........- 8, 466 
Somersworth........ 7,032 
NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park.......-. 4,148 
Atlantic City....... 27, 838 
Bayonne....... KE oS.) 082; T22 
Bloomfield.........- 9, 668 
Boonton, .066s.224 3,901 
Bordentown... 4,110 
Bridgeton.... 13,913 
Burlington... oa 7, 392 
Camdenssst- faa Sf 75, 935 
DOVER te: ash 2 aaee eo 5, 938 
East Orange...-.... 21, 506 
Elizabeth........... 52, 130 
Englewood.........- 6, 253 
Garflelds<c 7 see: 5: 3, 504 
Gloucester City... .. 6, 840 


@ For 1906-7; no later information. 


6 For 1907-8. 


Superintendent. 


Joseph Herring@............ 
John A. Whiteford.........- 


Jonathan Fairbanks.. 
Charles Arthur Greene. 
Eoved Beatty..o2252 

Ete Da NICHOISU cameos seo 


William Kilian Dwyer. 
Risdon J. Cunningham 
Robert G. Young 
Samuel D. Largent.......... 
Randall J. Condon.......... 
J. Ulysses Williamson....... 


Edwin J. Bodwell........... 
Archibald H. Waterhouse... 
Robert) 2 arr eases 
Samuel H. Thompson....... 
George Burgert............. 
William Logan Stephens... . 
George Ellsworth Martin... 
Bred’ Ms Himterss=— 5 
Witson Toute iess-t cnc oe ee 
William Mehard Davidson.. 
John William Gamble....... 
Nathaniel Marks Graham... 
Walter Welles Stoner....... 


Wis Prueth- eee. tee eee 


George H. Whitcher........ 
William H. Cummings...... 


Louis John Rundlett........ 
George W. Sumner.........-. 
Austin Hubert Keyes...-..-. 
Harry BE: (Walker @ 222 20.2= 
William H. Slayton......... 
George A.! Keith ..........0: 


Joseph H. Blaisdell......... 
Charles W. Bickford........ 
James Bo Fassett... 222258. 
Ernest Leroy Silver......-..- 
Andrew Jackson...........- 
Royal He Gould.) assesses 


Fred Strong Shepherd....... 
Charles B. Boyer...........- 
James H. Christie........... 
George Mortis. oe 3... 02 s3ee 
Milo Pearson Reagle........ 
William Macfarland......... 
Edgar J. Hitchner..... # 

Wilbur Wattsa...... 
James E. Bryan......-- 
Wildy Victor Singer. 
Vernon L. Davey...... a 
Richard E. Clement-......... 
Elmer Charles Sherman..... 
William eeu, Steegar.....- 
W. F. Burns} 


¢No data. 


Expiration of 
present term. 


30, 1910 


31, 1909 
. 31,1909 
31; 1909 

. 31,1910 
» — 1910 
1, 1910 


RRR ete 
oy 
i= 
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1,1911 
30, 1911 


WW WHR torr toto 


1|July 41,1908 
(¢) 


1| July 1,1910 

1| July — 1909 

1 | Feb. — 1910 
(¢) (¢)’ 

1 | June —, 1909 

1 | June 30,1910 


July 31,1909 
July —,1908 


1 
2 
‘ June 30,1910 
1 
1 31, 1909 


Aug. 


. 81,1913 
—}1910 


(¢) 
June 30,1914 
June 30,1911 
June 30,1909 


d Principal of high school. 
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Sa ba 2 ves ; Salary Date a“ 
ion. A xpiration of | per origina 
City. (Census Superintendent; be present term. | an-. appaine 
of 1900.) years. num. ment. 
NEW JERSEY—con. 
Hackensack........-. 9,443 | Bert Emery Merriam.....-.. 1 | June 30,1909 |$2,500 | June —,1908 
Hammonton.......- 3,481 | Newton Clark Holdridge... 1} June —,1909 | 2,000 | —— —,1897 
OTEISOM. sco es. ces 105007) JOH. DwyerslJss-.sccct eek 21 Mar. 30,1910 | 2,100 
Hopokens. 2.5.27: .'. 59,364 | Abraham Jay Demarest.....| (2) (a) 3,500 | Apr. 17,1897 
Prvinetons 2.520554 5,255 | Frank H. Morrell........... 3 | June 30,1911 | 2,500 | Sept. —,1875 
Jersey Clty ee. > se. 35 206, 433 | Henry Snyder.............-. (>) b (0) 
peers \F O., Ar- 10,896 | Herman Dressel, jr........-.- 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,650 | July 31,1907 
ington). 
Lambertville.......- 4,637 | Louis E. Boutwell......-...- 1 | June —,1909 | 1,500 | Apr. —,1907 
Long Branch........ 8,872 | Christopher Gregory........ (a) (a) (5) 
MAGISON oe 2. Seek. 3,754 | Marcellus Oakeyc........-.- (5) (6) (6) 
Maivalle soe. sos. <. 10,583 | ‘Harry: F’. Stauffer...22.-02.. 1 | June —,1909 | 1,800 | June —,1900 
Montclair... ......... 13,962 | Randall Spaulding.......... (a) (a) 4,250 | Sept. —, 1874 
Morristown........- #1, 267 IAW Lo R., Havyeticeesk. 2 (0) (0) (0) 
INGWarc Nie S22 u50 la. 246,070 | Addison Brown Poland..... (2) (a) 5,500 | Mar. 1,1901 
New Brunswick..... 20,006 | William Clinton Armstrong. 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,500 | Jan. 1,1899 
Newton eet scwsib.. 45376 |\J..Burton Wiley.c2ceesstsel|  Laleot. do. -| 1,800 | Mar. 15,1908 
North Plainfield... . 5,009 | Henry C. Krebsc.......-...- 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,000 July 1,1905 
Orangesit.. }. 5... 24,141 rae Gilbert Riggs......... 3 | June 30,1911 | 3,500 | July 1,1906 
IPSSSAIC se Sse s2 ec 27,777. | Oscar I. Woodley. 2... 2.3. 2 | Aug. 31; 1909 3,500 | Sept. —, 1904 
MO, | ee LO PE Fobn! Ry Wilsons .cuecnts ee (a) (a) 3,600 | Sept. —, 1906 
Perth Amboy.....-.- 17,699 | Samuel E. Shull............ (a) (a) 3,000 | —— —,1895 
woo peed Baveue. 10; 052) | 12-OF Beers susiats eek (0) (0) (6) 
Plainteld 25... 42... 15,369 | Henry Martin Maxson...... (0) (0) (0) 
Mrneetony.2 se sss ss. 3,899 | Mabel Tilden Vanderbilt... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,650 | Feb. —,1906 
ALE WOY Sciecs toes. 15,369 | William James Bickett...... (a) (a) 3,000 | Sept. —, 1906 
need Datmic.. oS82.S. _5,428 | Stephen V. Arrowsmith..... 1} July 1,1909 | 2,475 | Mar. —,1897 
Ridgewood.......... 2,685 | William T. Whitney..-..... 1 | June 20,1909 | 2,500 | Sept. —, 1905 
Rutherford.......... 4,411 | Charles J. Majory¢......-... 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,000 | Sept. 14,1908 
alemtosd idee els. Pe SL eOSCaree. Balt... cetat ae see 1} Aug. —,1910 | 1,600 | Aug. 6,1909 
Somerville.......... 4,843 | William Alfred Kickertinuee 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,300 | May —,1905 
South Amboy.....-- 6,349 | Russell Martin Fitch e.....- 1 | June at 1909 | 1,320 | Nov. —,1895 
South Orange....... 4,608 | Henry Ward Foster......... SESS Olesen <i 3,000 | July —,1900 
DLT TIE | ye See 5, 302 | Miss Louise Connolly... 2 1 | June “30, 1908 | 2,400 
Town of Union (P. Lb; 187 Otto Ortel 2. ccs eeniee (a) (@) 3,000 | Sept. —, 1886 
O. Weehawken).. ; 
MCENGOU we. fe cee 73,307 | Ebenezer Mackey..........- (a) (Oy BE fee aks 3c 
Matieland. hso- 02752.) A910) Ss 3. Unger: 2.2. seein. se 1 | June 10,1910 | 1,705 | June —,1897 
Weehawken......... 5,325 (0) i ee See lie seo S08AS- ~ |e else 
Westheld 3-225... TSR VG Pao 9g DAL nee gee 1 a ss ee 
West Hoboken...... 23,094 | Elliott J. Tomlinson........ (a) (@) 2,800 | Sept. 1,1907 
West New York.... B, 260 -| Jared: Barhites... on dreads (0) (0) (0) 
West Orange........ 6,889 | Allton Harvey Sherman..... 3 | June —,1911 | 3,200 | June —,1904 
Woodbury2)..22 5... a O87: | Henry: C.. Dixonst2 2cs4.c2 ce 3|— —,1910 | 1,800 | —— —,1906 
NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque........ 6,238 | Wellington D. Sterling...... 1 | June 30,1909 | 2,200 
RUAGODE swe back sce 3,540 | Thomas W. Conway........ 1 | June 1,1909 | 1,800 | June 28,1908 
Shel SO 5,603 | James Alpheus Wood....... 1} July 1,1910 | 1,380 | June —,1899 
NEW YORK. 
PRR oie cliente << s0.- + 94,151 | Charles Wadsworth Cole....} (@) (a) 3,000 | Feb. 1,1878 
LU aR a 4,477 | Willis G. Carmer............ 1] Aug. 1,1909 | 1,800 | Aug. 1,1899 
Amsterdam /..-.-..- 20,929 | Harrison T. Morrow......... 3 | Sept. —, 1909 | 3,000 | —— —,1900 
WEDUIDSIL, oe. 30,345 | Alfred C. Thompson........ (2) a 3,000 | Aug. 1,1905 
Ballston Spa.......- 3,923 | Adelbert A. Lavery......... 1} July 1,1909 | 1,400 | June —, 1898 
eetaAVitves less 2S. 9,180 | John Kennedy.............. 1 | Aug. 31,1909 | 2,000 | Oct. 1,1890 
agers ccs. tle ee 4,994 | Floyd Abenes Fernalld..... 1 | June 26,1909 | 1,500 | Apr. —,1907 
- Binghamton........ 39,647 | Joseph Edward Banta...... (a) a 2,800 | Sept. —,1905 
HSUAIOn owe. oes ~ 352,387 | Henry Pendexter Emerson. . 4} Dec. 31,1911 | 5,000 | Jan. 1,1893 
Canandaigua feel ee 6,151 | Luther Norton Steele....... 1 | July 31,1909 | 2,100 |} Aug. 1,1907 
Capi Ao oo, os. DO ABAD. Calkins. 2-JIsr ese 1| Aug. 1,1910 | 2,000 | Aug. 1,1904 
hoa te ee 23,910 | Edward Hayward.......... 4} July 1,1909 | 2,000 
orning: 
District No. 9... 11,061 Leigh Richmond Hunt...... 1 | July 31,1909 | 2,750 | July 1,1892 
District No. 13.. ’ Ay MB lOd gett. cn eco seeelae 1 | June —,1909 | 1,600 | Sept. —, 1897 
MOUABNG. 2.05.5... 9,014 | Ferdinand KE. Smith........ 3 | Aug. 1,1912 | 2,400 | July 1, 1896 
Wanevilles.- ....5... 3,633 | James Wells Reed........... 1 | June 24,1910 | 1,400 | Sept. —, 1908 
BSUURIT Go cot. = 255-~- 11,616 | Delmer Elliott Batcheller... 1} July 1,1910 | 2,500 | Aug. 15,1908 
JH) 9: Se a 35,672 | William J. Deans........... (a) a 2,350 | July 1,1906 
Fishkill Landing. << S Orsi Wnt - BOs cccas oteeee 1| July 1,1910 | 1,600 | Sept. —, 1907 
Fredonia............ 4,127 | William B. Blaisdell........ (d) (b) (0) 
a Indefinite. ¢ Supervising principal. 


b No data. d For 1906-7; no later information. 
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bi aoe 
. ion. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 
NEW YORK—con. 
Hulton: Mose. sees 5, 281 
Geneva... 10, 433 
Glens Falls. 12,613 
Gloversville. 18,349 
Gouverneur... 2 3, 689 
Granville 2.232233 4. 2,700 
Green Island........ 4,770 
Haverstraw ......-.- 5, 935 
Hempstead .....---- 3, 582 
Herkimer... --2..\-7- 5, 555 
Hoosick Falls...-..-- 5, 671 
Hornell $7235. 3222. 11, 918 
PLUdSON.s hess eee 9, 528 
NOT ce ee ete eta 5,138 
Tihaca VIS eckson ee 13,136 
Jamestown.........- 22, 892 
Johnstown Js. ..2---- 10,130 
Keingstormitts. < steces 24, 535 
Mancaster 222 2eee. 3, 750 
Lansingburg........ 12, 595 
TLawrenes: 2s. 28st tines es ee 
Lestershire.........- 3,111 
ittiesRalis.. 5s ece 2 10,381 
TOCKPOFt aa5s Sexieure< 16, 581 
HGVONS +. ASus op seen 4,300 
Malone. 223-522 9-iac 5, 935 
Mamaroneck........ 4,722 
Matteawan.......... 5, 807 
Mechaniesville...... 4,695 
Moding -2.75..55220 <2 4,716 
Middletown......... 14, 522 
Mount Vernon...... 20,346 
Newark eit... 52250: 4, 578 
Newburgh.......... 24, 943 
New Rochelle. ...... 14, 720 
New York. 2255.55 3, 437, 202 
Niagara Falls......- 19, 457 
North Tarrytown... 4,241 
North Tonawanda. . 9, 069 
INorwichicc eee. 5, 766 
Nyack .c263-25--2: 4,275 
Ogdensburg......... 12, 633 
Olean. 72s. eee. 9, 462 
Oneidarskte.. Res. 6, 364 
Oneonta eee ce dees 7,147 
Ossining 2. o2ee cee at 7,939 
OsWwég0. 22k 2 22,199 
Owego:.%..cco5 Soccer 5, 039 
Patchogue sn: eee 2, 926 
Peekskill: 
ete Hi) 7 
rumbhill). 
District No. 8 |f 10.358 
(Oakside) 
Penny ati os.2 foe-. 4, 650 
Piattsbire2s.2steece 8, 434 
Port Chester........ 7,440 
Port Jervis=ce.. oo s-%- 9,385 
‘Potsdam: 2): .. 225-2. 3,843 
Poughkeepsie. ...... 24, 029 
Rensselaer.........- 7, 466 
Rochester )s.. 4 o.5- 162, 608 
ROMesc2hs25 besos 15, 343 
RYO. sesh ee. 3, 603 
Salamanca.........- 4,251 
Sandy Hill... 4, 473 
Saratoga Springs... - 12, 409 
Schenectady......-. 31, 682 
Seneca Falls......-.- 6, 519 
HOLVEY fo eA eres 3, 493 
Syracuseel sb 452.3. 108, 374 
Tarrytowilis..ove~=s 4,770 
Tonawanda.....--.- 7, 421 
TOY SUS ces wckiccowsss 60, 651 
Uta sre sasarincde se ete 56, 383 
a Indefinite. 


Superintendent. 


James R. Fairgrieve........- 
William Henry Truesdale... 
Ha WinGTiMi Gh ccc cumsaee 

James A. Estee... 
John B. Laidlaw 
R. E. Brown.... 
James Heatley...-. > 
Luther O. Markham.......- 


Hannibal Hamlin Chapman. 
Charles L. Mosher....--.--.- 
Clyde L. Harvey.....- peated 


Elmer S. Redman.......... 
Charles Spencer Williams. .. 
Frank De Witt Warren....- 
Frank David Boynton...-.. 
Rovillus R. Rogers.....---- 
Frank W. Jennings......-.-- 
Sylvester R. Shear........-- 
Levi C. Higley... tases 
George Franklin Sawyer..-.. 
Fred Deja King... 32. ee 
Frank M. Smith 
Eugene Benjamin Callahan. 
Emmet Belknap 
Worthy Hanks Kinney...-- 
Lamont F. Hodge.........- 
George J. McAndrew.....-.. 
Norman C. Gile¢c........-..- 


James. M. Crane; . Smee: 
‘Albert Leonard): evecee sees 
William Henry Maxwell.... 
Reuben A. Taylor......-.--. 
Charles Leslie Jaynes......-. 
Richard Addison Searing.... 
Stanford Jay Gibson........ 
Edward J. Bonner......-.... 
Horace H. Southwick....... 
Samuel J. Slawson.........- 
George Rowe Staley......-- 
Harry Westcott Rockwell... 
WeHARYanss ieee oet os 
George E. Bullis....-...---- 
Tsaac Squire Carroll......-.-. 
Wellington E. Gordon....-.. 


William J. Millar........... 
Alexander D. Dunbar....... 


N. Winton Palmer........-- 
Frank K) Watson. S-2tses... 
Edgar G. Lautman. a 

John M. Dolph 
Lewis E. Roberts..........- 
William Alexander Smith... 
Austin R. Coulson........-- 
Clarence Franklin Carroll. - . 
Lewis N. Crane....cais ase: 
orrest 1. SHUM... eee 
Thomas Stone Bell.........-. 
RYATICOS TA PT OMD cwese neces 
Thomas R. Kneil.........-. 
‘Ad. R-«Breipacher.... 4.522653 
Frederick John Medden..... 
Charles O. Richards.-..-.-...- 
Andrew Burr Blodgett....--. 
Lesl@sVy Case2ss a5 RAE 
Frank K. Sutley 
Edward Uapatas, jretaceis 
Martin G. Benedict...-..-...- 


b No data. 


Term 


Expiration of 


of 
ae present term. 


years. 


2| Dec. 31,1909 


On ma 


July 31,1910 
July 31,1910 
June es 1909 


Sept. —, 1909 
June —, 1909 
Sept. —, 1910 
June 24,1910 
Sept. 1,1910 
Sept. —, 1909 
June —,1910 
July 1,1910 
— —,1911 
Aug. —,1910 
(a (2) 


June 24,1910 

Aug. 31,1910 

June 30,1909 

July 30,1909 
a 


Aug. 31,1910 
Aug. —,1909 
Aug. 1,1911 
Sept. 1,1910 
Aug. 31,1909 
June 25,1909 
June 25,1910 
a 


(a 


Aug. 31,1910 
Mar. —,1910 
July 31, 1909 
June 18,1909 
July —, 1909 
tg, 18, 1909 


Sept. 1,1911 
Aug. a6 1908 
July 31,1910 
June —,1910 
June eh 1911 


) 
Aug. 1,1910 
wi SAORI Se 


Aug. 31,1910 
(2) 

1 | July 31,1910 

1 do 


3| July 1,1910 

1 | July 31, 1909 

1 | June —,1910 
a 


(2) 
July 31,1910 


— 
o 


Sept. L 1909 


2 
4| July 14)1910 
1 
3 | June —,1910 


Aug. 31,1911 


() 


Salary 
per 


an- 


wee eS SS eS SSS Rw YY SR 


Sees EaSSeeuESeESeESECEEECES 


= 
Ne NNN NENRFNOKNE WHEE 


. 


~ RS Se SS SS ST SS SS Ow 


Bg gecegessgessesesaeees 


bo 
~ 


3! 


~ 


02 08 BO Nm Rt Ft Go BO Fe tO tO Or to Ft Ft bo ht 
SSSsSSsSSessssssssss 


Se SS SN SS 


Date of 
original 


Jan. —,1904 
Aug. — 
— —,1890 
Sept. — 1906 
Sept. to 1893 
Sept. —, 1888 
Sept. — 1004 . 
Mar. —,1905 — 
Aug. L 1898 
Sept. 131904 
Nov. 1,1905 — 
June —,1900 
Mar. — 1890 
July —} 1898 
Apr. 22,1902 — 
ay 4,1907. 
Sept. —, 1892 
D ' 
— —,1903 ~ 
Sept. 3,1908 — 
June —, 188! 
Aug. —, 1888 
Apr. —,1908 
ay —,1902 
Aug. 8, 1888 
Apr. 1,1906 — 
— —,1891 
Apr. 1,1909 — 
Aug. —, 1907. 
Mar. —,1901 
Mar. 12,1907 
Mar. —, 1898 
Aug. —,1901 
May —,1907 
Apr. —,1904 
— —,1899 
Mar. 20,1908 
Sept. 1,1902— 
Feb. 1907 
May 17,1909. 
Feb. —, 1906 
Aug. 1,1908 
June —, 1881 
Nov. 1,190 
Jan. 1,1906 
Oct. —,1905 
June mr 
Sept. —, 1905 
July —,1 4 
Feb. —, 1903 
July 14,19 
Sept. —,1 
seat 0, ia 
ept. —, 1892 
Sept. —,19 
ept. —, 1892 
July 1,1908 
Sept. —, 1908 
eT —,1900 
Mar. 889 
—— "=e 
Feb. 4,190 
May 24,190 


c For 1906-7; no later information. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


II.—Ciry SupERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


Li aah 
ion. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 
NEW YORK—Con. 
Waterford: }:.....- 3, 146 
AWaterioose. sccs-< <> 4, 256 
Watertown. ........ 21, 696 
Waterviiet.........- 14, 321 
VIEW OLLYiei% «5's 2 4, 465 
Wellsville. .......... 3, 556 
West Seneca........ 5, 363 
My nitehalle yay... 4,377 
White Plains......-. 7, 899 
MOTHS sok of chs. c+. 47,931 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
PANE VINO acca. << 14, 694 
Burlington.........-. 3, 692 
CATLOUEA' IL & Ges s+ 18, 091 
WONGON = ony «eli < 7,910 
MIT NAM nee awe. ck. 6, 679 
Elizabeth City...... 6, 348 
Fayetteville......... 4,670 
CLAS POMa Me to cise sve 4,610 
APOLOSDOLOs, = ccs a0 5,877 
Greensboro..... aaes| a0; 080 
eae | ONG, 2 Fea. s. ~ 4,163 
MANSPON ve tac -bec- <<: 4,106 
ING WDEENS. . och)... s- 9, 090 
ERRICHO Prem ie. 56.5 13, 643 
Salem (P. O 3, 642 
ston-Salem) 
‘St 1G) Fy ee SS 6,277 
Washington 4,842 
Wilmington. 20, 976 
USOT sere Ss. kis J <5 3, 525 
Winston (P. O., 10, 008 
Winston-Salem ). 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
ISIN ANGHS Saco ae <e 3,319 
aro. sit Ske. ve 9, 589 
Grand Forks........ 7, 652 
Jamestown......... 2,853 
TDtee awe oe hk os 1,277 
Valley City......... 2, 446 
OHIO. 
PCKTOM Sree sect ch ste 42,728 
Alliance 8,974 
Ashland 4, 087 
Ashtabula 12,949 
Barberton. . 4,354 
Barnesville. 3,721 
Bellaire 9,912 
Bellefontaine 6, 649 
Bellevue 4,101 
Bowling Green...... 5, 067 
rdgeport...\... 2... 3, 963 
LENNON 0s eee 6, 500 
Cambridge.......... 8, 241 
Canal Dover........ 5, 422 
@nntonisces 2 oo... 30, 667 
Chillicothe. ......... 12,976 
Cincinnati. ......... 325, 902 
Circleville: >... 2... 6, 991 
Cleveland........... 381, 768 
Collinwood......... 3, 639 
Calumpbuss. 22... .2 125, 560 
Monneaut. .......... Telos 
Wosnocton |... 2.5.2 6, 473 
MUO ono) bee 85, 333 
WIONANRCE....5 <5 ss 7,579 
Welaware...........- 7,940 
PelpnOsss. 22... -.<-- 4,517 
a Supervising principal. 
b Indefinite. ote “ 


Superintendent. 


George H. Harten........... 
Dwight Brewster Williams 4@ 
Brani: 8. /Tisdale3-2 sce: 2%2 
Hee Hey aAnsing.. sere ee 
PB. Ce Meserve.tacccceencalee 
Howard Griffith Burdge.... 
eAY wi COOK ous ose) se eke 
Charles Cornell Ramsay. .... 
Charles Eugene Gorton. .... 


Richard Joseph Tighe....... 
Frank Harrison Curtiss...... 


“- 
o 
SK Re RRR Ree 


oo 


Expiration of 
present term. 


July 31,1909 
June 25,1910 
Aug. 1,1910 
Aug. 31,1909 
June 24, 1909 
July —,1909 
July 1,1910 
June 30,1910 
Aug. 1,1909 
(®) 


Aug. 31,1909 
June 30,1910 


miarander Grahaniies. e710 sce ce sae. ane iel> So ol e- cea cs 


SAYo De ONtZ:. .a0cs sack ances 


- 
Qa 
Ree 


June 1,1909 
June a 1910 


(2) 
May 19,1908 
May 31,1910 
Aug. —, 1910 


Wie Bl WT G One <n. ees ae cso aa eatllcle sab <ntel~ siete =! <e|clam wea 


Harry Howell./.2.... ese iden 
Bruce Cravetese-* ssi 
Harvey Bernard Craven. ... 
Francis Marion Harper,..... 
Wesley Bethel Speas ¢...... 


Be Meee 


June an 1916 


(¢) 
June 30,1910 
Sept. 1,1909 
July 1,1909 


June 1,1908 
June 30,1909 


John Jay Blair¢..... Set An eceNiaer ade Ss c.-2 |. waves 


Charles Lee Coon..........- 
VV. OULDOS. « < seemec sie 


Jesse Austin Tanner.......- 
William E. Hoover........- 
J. Nelson Kelly ......:...... 
Arthur Griswold Crane..... 
Samuel Henry Wolf......... 
George W. Hanna........... 


fie Vie ELOUCHKISSS sso ose ene. 
WObt Es Morrist=-<e2 cece. 


Elmer A. Hotchkiss......... 
James Montgomery Carr.... 
William R. Butcher... mi 
Wilson Hawkins....... 


Hts Hobson =. 2422 eee 
Franklin Paul Géiger....... 
Joh. 1, Baxterssthocce ocaes 


rank: BS Dyeriigee cece. 
William Elmer Sealock..... 
William Harris Elson....... 
Frank P. Whitney.......... 
Jacob Albright Shawan..... 
Calvin T. Northrop......... 
AG; ASE aL Ge oc ac wide 
Edwin J. Brown............ 
Henry B. Mullholand....... 
William McKendree Vance . 
MAW «. SIT Ps sees eae ee 


¢ For 1906-7; no later information. 


da No data 


ee 


ROR eee 


SR ROM ONE OHoO RN RWNWNNNEN BE Wor 


July 


1,1910 
May 


30, 1909 


June 
Aug. 
June 
June 
June 
June 


10, 1909 

1, 1910 
30, 1909 
—, 1909 
—, 1912 
30, 1909 


Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 


31, 1911 
—,1911 
31, 1909 

1, 1911 
—, 1909 
31, 1909 

1, 1910 
81, 1909 


) 
Sept. —, 1912 
June —,1909 
July —,1910 
Sept. 1,1911 
July 1,1909 


Sept. 1, 1909 

Jan. 7,1912 

“June 30, 1910 

July 1, 1910 
(@) 


Sept 1,1911 
Sept. 1,1913 
Aug. 31,1913 
Sept. —, 1908 


fh et et et eR DOE DD CO 


SSSSsSSS5SS8 
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29, 1908 


1, 1907 
—,1904 


13, 1908 


. —, 1906 


—, 1903 
26, 1907 


- —, 1900 


—, 1899 


28, 1900 
—, 1892 


. 4,1908 
. —, 1907 


—, 1906 
—, 1907 


Do. 


Aug. 
May 
Apr. 
Aug. 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Feb. 


Sept. 


. —, 1900 
Sept. 
- —, 1903 


—, 1886 


—, 1904 
—, 1907 


—, 1902 
—,1905 


12, 1903 
21, 1908 
30, 1906 
—,1901 
1, 1889 
1, 1902 


21, 1908 
20, 1909 
1, 1906 


eCounty superintendent. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1909. 
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ata pies z . ; Salary 

ion. : iration o r 

City. (Census Superintendent. oo eens er: ad 

of 1900.) years num 

oH1o—continued. 

3,060 fs WE Angel @: olivia aeseeas. (pe oe clas owen ceoee ee ache ane 

16,485 | Frederick Henry Warren.... 1 | Sept. —, 1909 |$2, 000 

8,791 | William Raymond Comings. 5 | —— —,1913 | 2,500 
U7, G13 Jin, Bs Smith’. 5. 2). 30. awe Debt ocd shale mpeess oe ve oe aera 

7,730 | Rolland Ward Solomon..... 1 | Sept. —, 1909 | 1,800 

3. AS0ulny. Oy Collins seenuate ee bogs SV 619101) -2:000 

7, 282, C.\Guin ther. 12 ss eee 3 | Sept. 1,1912 | 1,850 

Gallipolis#?..2t5-<2 5 5,432 | Harvey Evan Conard......- 2] July 1,1910 | 1,800 
Greenfield... a2. 2 3,979). oW.. Pattersoneacceeeeee 2|— —,1909 | 1,500 
Greenville..........- 5,501 | James Jamison Martz.....-- 1/ July 41,1910 | 1,700 
Hamilton s-3 <sncnon 23,914 eins VOVCRM eens -seeeaeeas 3} Aug. 1,1911 | 3,000 

FINSbOLos-ce: <. aweae 4,535 HE ATE sri. ss cs wees (>) b) (0) 
TONGON dines aes 11, 868 Sardine Presley Humphrey. 4] Aug. 31,1909 | 2,000 
Jacksons. s2 eo. 4,672 | James Edgar Kinnison....-. 3 | June —,1911 | 1,700 
ent sereet nee sere, 2 46405 Reed: PsClarki- sea cae 2| July —,1910 | 1,800 
Kenton) .wsccess 6,852; |. Ns. E. Hutchinson @7s.e sat ea ee eee peel tree 

Gancasterst -- 1262.8 3 8B, 901) Eh. (Al Cassidy ies ance te (>) (0) (6) 
(Pima sees ot see ee 21,723") John Davisontfa.se2. S22 1} June —,1910 | 2, 400 
Loralives 2 esecsdeas 16,028 | Albert C. Eldredge.......... 5 | Aug. 1,1913 | 2,500 
Manshieldsi.: s8a5225 17,640 | Henry Harrison Helter... ... 2 | Sept. —, 1909 } 2,200 
Mariettasi. .-222.2-2 13,348 | Jesse V. McMillan.........-- 3 | July —,1911 | 2,400 
Marion 22 #2 .>. seaenes 11,862 | Harrison L. Frank.........-. 2} Aug. 31,1910 | 2,000 
Martins Ferry......- 7,760 | Lewis Edwin York.........-. 2 | Aug. 31,1909 | 2,000 
Massillon............ 11,944 | C. L. Cronebaugh........... 3 | Aug. 31,1911 | 2, 100 
Miamisburg......-.-- 3,941 | William Tecumseh Trump. . 3 | Sept. 1,1910 | 1,800 
Middletown..-......- 9,215 | Ralph Richard Upton...... 2| July —,1911 | 2,350 
Mount Vernon...... 6,683" | obn' S wAlanso Oe tert eee 3 | Sept. —, 1910 | 2,000 
Nelsonville.......... 5,421) ‘Aaron Grady 275 feces cease 5 | Sept. 1,1910 | 1,700 
INGW ark. vee scc'aaesaae 18,157 | Joshua Dena Simkins ....... 2 | Sept. —,1910 | 2,200 
Newburgics. -cesexac 5,909 | B. F. Stevenson¢...........|...... S doch tee oct ieee 
New Philadelphia... 6,212 | George C. Maurer.........-- 3 | Aug. 31,1911 | 2,000 
Wiless eS eee 7, 468:| Frank J. Rollers.22....22572 2 | Sept a 1910 | 2,220 
North Baltimore... 3, 56s Urish Ds Dishts. sect se 1] June 1,1910 | 1,100 
Norwalkit: ositke- 2 7,074 | Alexander D. Beechy.....-.- 2) Aug. 31,1910 | 2,000 
Norwood .ccc<e8 6,480 | W.S8.Cadman: 225-22. ... 1| Aug. 31,1909 | 2,600 
Oberlin. (F252 <3 wate 4,082 | Howard L. Rawdon......... 3] Sept. 1,1911 | 1,350 
Painesville.........- 5,024 | Franklin H. Kendall........ 3 | Sept. —,1910 | 1,750 
gia: Sis eee es 12,172 | J. Reuben Beachler........-. 2 | Sept. 1,1909 | 2,000 
POMErOFi 35 2S. 2-2 4,639 (Dp SAP eee ee Re eee eee 
Portsmouth Frank Appelscsea2-2 ioe os 1| July 1,1909 | 2,100 
Ravenna Edward O. Trescott.......-- 4] June —,1911 | 1,800 
St. Bernard Us ie Monce sess. eee oe 2| Aug. 31,1909 | 1,550 
St. Marys Charles Curtiss McBroom. .. 3|June 1,1911 | 1,400 
Salem. 2 Se. Sees J: S/sJohnSon: <2. eeleeteeee: 2} Aug. 31,1910 | 2,000 
Sandusky Homer B. Williams......... 4| Aug. 31,1909 | 2,600 
Shelby i... csiehe= 2 Samuel H. Maharry......... 4} Sept. —,1911 | 1,500 
Sldney 22 sent eee Herbert R. McVay.....--.-- 3 | Sept. 1,1911 | 1,950 
Springfield Carey Bopgess..2225-2. <enaas 5 | Aug. 31,1912 | 3,000 
Steubenville Robert Louis Ervin......-.. 1| Aug. 31,1908 | 2,300 
TL iGite azn oe Oe eee GC. Apekroute2o. accuse 5 oe —, 1912 | 1,800 

Toledo.-...-- WB. Guitteat.2e-c.ceeweee (b) (b ‘i (>) 
Toronto...... Samuel Kennedy Mardes.... 2| July 1,1910 | 1,650 
‘TOY ces acce Charles W. Cookson.....-...- 3 | Aug. —,1910 | 1,900 
Uhrichsville.. TD uitieeks Verett co staat. eae 3|/— -, 1,350. 
Urbana I. N. Keyser... 3 | —— —,1910 ; 1,800 
Van Wert JeP eS Oakey ot osc. namowntiece 5 | Sept. —,1910 | 1,800 
Wapakoneta Frank Eugene Reynolds. .-. 2| Aug. 31,1911 | 2,000 
Warren Charles E. Carey...-...-...- 5 | Aug. 1,1910 | 2,500 
Washington C. H... James Todd Tuttle.......... 2] Aug. 31,1909 | 1,800 
Woellston osc pees ce 8,045 | Elmer Sheridan McCall..... Bloat oe GOcc esses 1,500 
Wellsville. ........-- 6,146 | Arthur D. Horton..........- 1| Sept. 1,1910 | 1,800 
Wilmimgton.......- 3,613 | E@winiPs West. 5-2: seca. 3 | Sept. 1,1909 | 1,675 
Wooster... -bssosen + 6,068 | Te Thompson ¢ oo o< aswct|-6- aesleph saa seh eee en las ceed 
RONG SN se eae ees 8,696 | Edwin Bruce Cox.........-.- 3 | June 30,1911 | 2,000 
Youngstown........ 44,885 | Novetus Holland Chaney... 5 | Sept. 1,1910 | 3,500 
Zanesville... ......... 23,538 | William D. Lash............ 4| July —,1912 | 2,500 

OKLAHOMA. 
ATAMOLO. -. se eeew 5,681 | Charles Evans..............- 2] May 1,1911 | 2,200 
Chickasha-:... 666.4. 3,209 | William F. Ramey.......... 1} June 30,1910 | 1,800 
DOYanit cass = spans 2,969 | Walter H. Echols........... 1] July 31, 1909 | 1,200 
EE RONO sc. 0% tem ated 3,383 | Frederick Noble Howell..... 1} May 31,1909 | 1,650 
ERG ce scscsowswedae 3,444 | Thomas Walter Butcher. ... 1| July 1,1910 | 2,500 
Guthriesi eet 10,006 ! William S. Calvert.......... 1! May 1} 1910 | 1,800 
>No data. ¢ For 1096-7; no later information. 


a For 1907-8. 


24,1897 
—, 1881 
22,1907 


City. 


OKLAHOMA—cont’d. 


Muskogee.......-.... 


Baker City 
Ue cil se oe 
Pendleton........... 
TOruaniGs- ss... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny........... 
aia SS 


Lol) be 
Bloomsburg........- 
Braddock. .... 22s... 


iS jh LCS Sie Sees 


Sarees Sg Se 
Catasauqua ......... 
Chambersburg...... 
cmarierdie oo... 


Carry 
Danville: .....--... 
Lo) 6) gee: ee re 
Mpkson (Ci a 


LL oo ae eee 


Fadwordsdale (P.O. 
04 abe pehma Sta. 4 


@No data. 


b For 1907-8. 
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e Supervising principal. 
4 Principal. 


Popula- foi i : Salary Date oh 
tion. * =xpiration o per origina 
(Census Superintendent. een present term. | an- appoint- 
of 1900.) years num ment. 
Thomas Burley Rybolt.-... 1} May 31,1909 |$1, 350 
Betioa) OW iam: Gays sess s3 Ayer. 1 |....-do........| 1,800 | June —, 1900 
4,254 | Edwin S. Monroe........... (a) (a) (a) 
10,037 | John Blackstone Taylor-..... 1| July 1,1908 | 2,200 

Ook ls Ose MOTESWOH-- 222-00 sos. ee 1] May 21,1909 | 1,200 | May —, 1908 

2,028 | Richard Jo. "Lope. -- 2.22. - 25 2{| July 31,1910 | 1,500 | June 20,1906 

3,462") Scott Glen. 225 sc 2ss. 2] July 1,1910/ 2,000} July 1,1905 

Joseph G. Masters........... 1 | June 30,1909 | 1,800 | Mar. —, 1906 

8,381 | John Gray Imel .....-......- 1] Aug. 1,1910 | 1,500 | July 41,1909 

SGbs se AS Churchhill sos 5 22-- 1 | May 30,1909 | 2,200 | —— —, 1892 

3,236 | Guy Cadwallader Stockton-. 1} June 15, 1909 | 1,500 | Sept. —, 1908 

BANE OS ANOCTS 66 oo ts onan: oe on 1 | Sept. 3 1910 | 1,900 | Dec. —, 1906 
OO, 426 vob rank Hiplor2o0 2 ossso. No (a) (a) 

4,258 | James M. Powers............ 1} July tf 1909 | 1,650 | July 1,1905 

3,542 | Arthur C. Strange........... 1} June —,1910 | 1,650 | May —,1908 

129,896 | W. emg | Alb gre eee! 1 | June —,1910 | 2,050 | June —, 1909 
35,416 | Francis Dimmick Raub..... 3 | — —,1911 | 2,500 | ——- —,1893 
William David Landis...... 3 | June —, 71911 1,400 | May —, 1908 
Henry Houston Baish....... onleea. do........] 2,400 | Aug. —, 1908 
William A. Kelly........... 3 | May 31,1910 | 1,500 | June —, 1904 
William C. Estler...... Pr i 3 | May —,1911 | 1,500 | Aug. —, 1888 
AP. Copaxaiy cacene maces 1} June —, ,1910 1,000 | July —,1909 
George Edgar Rogers.....-... 1 | June 10,1910 | 1,500 | June —, 1905 
Johnie WwW Gruver.22.- 22. ~~ 3 | June —,1911 | 1,500 | —— —,1905 
Andrew Lester...........-.- lab: do........| 1,800 | May —, 1908 
Johr D:| Meyer ci.) 9-5 7. oe rl ae do...-...-| 1,500 | June —, 1905 
Curtis C. Williamson........ 1 | June —,1909 | 2,050 | June —, 1894 
James Garfield Sigman.....- bls ee do........} 1,300 | Jan. —, 1907 
Fred Woods Robbins ....... 3 | June —,1911 | 2,000 | Aug. —, 1900 

S010: | Eee ATCO C2 = See to. 1 | Sept. —, 1909 900 | Sept. —, 1902 

6,170 | Loyd Parvin Sterner........ 3 | June —,1911 | 1,600 | June —, 1891 
155664} Grant Norris s2s3....2.. 2.22 oes do..-.....| 2,400 | May —,1908 
15,029 | E. E. Schermerhorn.........| (@) (@) (@) 

7,104 | Louise Dilworth Boggs...... 3 | May —,1911 | 1,000 | June —, 1897 
10,853 | John A. Gibson........2.... 3 | June —,1911 | 2,600 | June —, 1896 
topo nomas 1b. Gilmartinvs. sles: 0. |ee sae caes essa] et on. 

9,626 | John C. Wagner............. 3 | June —,1911 | 1,550 | July —,1903 

7,330 | William Stewart Bryan..... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,800 | Aug. —, 1896 

3,963 | Hi. J: Reinhard ¢. 2.2/....2% 3 | June —,1912 | 1,450 | Mar. —, 1899 

8,864 | Samuel Gelwix ............. 3 | June —,1911 | 1,200 | —— —,1897 

PSI Os be be rael cM 6 S08 resale Ano Ape? al Aas Se er oer a 
33, 988 | Thomas Sessions Cole. .....-. 3 | June —,1911 | 2,200 | Oct. —,1906 

5,081 | Louden F. Benchoff......... 1 | June —,1910 | 1,500 

Hpi ake | MV tellin ts GOrdor Die eee ame.) SANS eee cieesscce 
12,316 | Daniel Fleisher.-........2... 3 | June —,1911 | 1,600 | Dec. —, 1898 

7,160 | Walter S. Diffenbaugh...... Fs Sel re do........| 1,800 | June —, 1907 

5,762 | Elmer Bergey Ziezler....... Sede we do........; 1,600 | Feb. —,1903 

5,369 | Virgil Guilford Curtis....... 3 |— —,1911 | 1,600 | —— —,1906 

8,042 | Daniel N. Dieffenbacher. . - - 3 | June —,1911 | 1,200 | July —, 1907 

3,429 | Charles P. Sweeny.........- 1 | June —,1909 | 1,500 | July —, 1898 

4,948 | James P. Wilson¢........... 3 | Aug. —,1909 | 1,020 | Aug. —, 1906 

OVER Rose @! cu ese eee 1} June —,1909 |....... June —, 1907 

O7S15 od nthe ALOMAR Ls ear eee 3 | June —,1911 | 2,000 | June —, 1902 
12,583 | Charles F. Hoban........... 3 | June —,1908 | 1, 800 

9,036 | Clyde Henry Wolford d..._.. 1 | June —,1909 | 2,100 | Aug. —, 1906 

Frederick J. Regane........ 3 | Aug. —,1910 | 1,200 | —— —,1894 
25,238 | William White Cottingham. 3 | June —,1911 | 2,000 | Aug. —,1853 

5,165 | James O. Herman..........: 3|— —,1911 | 1,200 | —— —,1893 
52,733 } Henry Clay Missimer....... 3 | June —,1911 | 3,600 | June —,1890 

Desens nA. levine eb uls 20. fe. 3 | June —,1908 | 1,7 

4,279 | Floyd H. Taylor c........... 1 | May —,1910 | 1,000 

7,317 | Nathan Pearl, Kingsley...... 3 | June —,1911 | 2,000 | —— —,1877 

Sl paeeery Mie Heed OMLOINE 6 conn hess eee Steume aes fel fees Lies fo 

‘ Arthur Bates Benn ¢........ 1 | June —,1909 | 1,050 | June —,1906 

YER a yt OE 0S alti 9 econ ir lumen. eery Sl | Ale ae eeepc el Be Wile as 


e For 1906-7; no later information. 
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II.—Crry SuPpERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


City. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued. 


Greensburg........- 
Greenville........... 


PEAZIOCON aesceeee os 
Homestead.........- 
Huntingdon........ 
{indianeiticastassece ac 


Jersey Shore........ 
Jobnsonburg.......- 
Johnstown.....--...- 


Mingston..c- sceee eee 
Kittanning-_...-..-. 
Knoxville22c2ss cen 
Lancaster oo. scss0. 2 
Lenstord. sce qusccere 


Lehighton.......... 
Lewistown.......... 


McKeesport........- 
McKees Rocks.....- 
Mahanoy City....... 
Mauch Chunk..... 

Meadville. .......... 


Mevyersdales.5.c22- 9-15. soee 2s 


Middletown......... 


Monessen.........-- 
Monongahela City... 
Mount Carmel...... 


Nanticoke........-.- 
New Brighton...... 
New Castle.......... 
New Kensington. . 
Norristown......-..-. 
North Braddock. . 
Oil City one elas: 
ie POLLO. 22 cen 
har... Speers 
hiladelphia......-. 
Bho ite’ x 
Pitcairn....... 


Plymouthiee.s. sac~< 
Pottstown.........- 
Pottsville. << see. ae 
Punxsutawney...... 
RSE 2 so. aes oe 


Boranton .oc¢ eee 52 
Sewickley..........- 
Shamokin........... 


@No data. 
b Principal. 


Popula- 
tion. 
(Census 
of 1900.) 


Superintendent. 


Gt B. Gerberich Ue aecee 
Joseph Caldwell Carey...... 
Frederick E. Downes.....-- 
David Augustus Harman... 
James MS NOITIS soc... seek en 
Edward R. Barcla, 
Frank Ernest Wor 
Theo. B. Shank 
Henry Hackman Weber.... 
George W. Mitchell 
James Nicol Muir........... 
Te Bo Lytlote.wesesweane cate 
George Evans®............. 
Frank Wilbur Goodwin..... 
Milo H: Miller}v<.. o..c0e8 


Elmer E. Kuntz ...........- 
Arthur C.Klach Jc.ccces cee 
Robert Thompson Adams... 
Brinton McClellan Shull ¢. .. 
William F. Kennedy........ 
Hdward 8S: Ling... .<esi.4s-<> 
Theron G. Osborne ¢........ 
Joseph Burdette Richey..... 
Francis Hamilton Powers... 
William Nelson Ehrhart.... 


Halliday R.. Jackson ¢@.. . .2}iuc8 7c]. 2352-0 k=: oe eee 


Russell H. Bellows.........- 
William H. Kietchman ¢.... 
Barry V.. 1B. Garner. ince 
John ©. R. Johnston 6....... 


William Andrew Wilson. ..-. 
Wilbur Merrill Yeigust...... 
JohniH Adams). Astwsmaa ee 
Renwick G. Deand......... 
Samuel Halse 
Uric: Lee Goray << osenos-5.25 
ASP. Diffendafer is. saeeeck 
Clyde Chapman Green...... 
Thomas A. Kimes.........-. 
A D Horton Cin atteseties « 
Allen 8. Martin ...o....2 seeene 
John Lloyd Spitlere........ 
James Joseph Palmer......-. 
Francis R. Coyne... ........- 
Michael W. Cummings...-.- 
Martin G. Brumbaug 
Robert Edward Laramy.... 
Arthur Bates Benn 
Samuel Andrews.....- 
Louis P. Bierly 


William W. Rupert......... 
Stephen A. Thurlow...-..... 
Aubrey M. Hammers....... 
MM... Thompson... ...-cs.sses 
C@haries 8: F008 o2..2.3226.005 be 
George A. Mincemoyert ¢..... 
Walter Merton Peirce....... 
Orrin C. Lester. ¥. sc ssesids ose 


SJ OL NCH apes ele 
Lewis Edwin De Laney .... 
Edgar Reed} 
George Howell. ca5cn2-0 53-4 
Frank Evans Fickinger >.... 
Joseph Howerth.........:.. 
Samuel H. Hadley. ......... 
C.:. Cs Kelso @ iss esceeecskeee 


¢ Supervising principal. 
d For 1907-8. 


Salary 
Expiration of | per 
present term. | an- 

num, 


e For 1906-7; no later information. 


June 1,1911 |$3,000 


(a)’ (a) 
June —,1911 | 1,320 
nds dos. 5.58 800 
ee: GOs 25 se. 2-382, 000 
ares dO, 3. - 55-42 7500 
ees dO.55 . <3. 2,000 
June —,1910 | 1,350 
June —,1911 | 1,800 
May — 71909 1,100 
See GOs 5. 5612200 
June —,1911 | 2,500 
June —’ 1908 1,750 
Sept. 1,1908 | 1,600 
June —,1911 | 1,700 
June —,1909 | 1,800 
June —,1911 | 2,000 
Steet dos se 1,500 
June —,1910 | 2,000 
Soaks do. 55 S248 1,700 
Lees dos. cee...) L000 
May —,1911 | 1,400 
June —,1911 | 1,200 
May —,1909 } 1,200 
June —,1911 | 3,000 
ae 02. 225 --|¥ 25200 
cess do.....-.-] 1,650 
June —,1911 | 1,800 
eee GOs. foe ce Tee 
gases do......-| 2,000 
June —,1909 | 1,472 
May —,1911 | 1,920 
June —,1912 | 1,800 
June —,1909 | 1,200 
June —,1910 | 1,700 
June —,1911 | 1,650 
June 1,1908 | 1,500 
June 1,1911 | 2,400 
June — ?1911 2,000 
ree Gow. see.<}'27000 
June —,1909 | 1,620 
June —,1911 |} 2,500 
June —,1909 | 1,850 
June —,1911 | 2,500 
May —,1909 | 1,500 
June —,1911 | i,500 
Jan. —,1910 | 7,500 
June —,1911 | 1,800 
May —,1910 | 1,350 
June —,1911 | 6,000 
June —,1909 | 1,800 
June —,1910 | 1,600 
May —,1911 | 1,600 
eden do. 2 22h 13800 
June —,1911 | 1,800 

(2) (2) 
June —,1911 | 3,000 
May —,1910 | 1,200 
June —,1911 | 2,000 
SER Obese. «ieee 
May 31,1910 | 1,625 
June —,1910 | 1,400 
June —,1911 | 1,800 
nae Onsso- 52} 4, COD 
June —, 1909 | 2,200 
June —,1911 | 2,000 
Lees do........| 2,000 
May 31,1911 ! 2,000 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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Popula- 
tion. 
(Census 
of 1900.) 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued. 
Shenandoah......... 20, 321 
Slstington. =. 0... 3,773 
South Bethlehem...}| 13,241 
Peeru ensron J-6-..\.|......-- 35 
MisellOnesces2.Ss-- 12, 086 
MSL DULY trates 22. : 9,810 
Damaqua....2...--- 7, 267 
WaFONUUMS.«22.-.--- 5, 472 
ie Aa 0c) es ee ee 4,215 
igus ville is. 30/25 23 8,244 
Towanda 2. <3. 4, 663 
Turtle Creek.-....-..- 3, 262 
EDV POLO wo sine cate Jes $< 5, 847 
Uniontown......... 7,344 
WEDITOM Gace ccc akec <3 8, 043 
Washington......... 7,670 
Waynesboro........ 5, 396 
West Chester........ 9,524 
West Pittston....... 5, 846 
Wilkes-Barre........| 51,721 
Wilkinsburg ........ 11, 886 
sh cory ap ae Ss ee 28, 757 
Wilmerding......... 4,179 
GS aes a 
Dili Sey Sn 33, 708 
RHODE ISLAND 
ASTISE OI Stcscares alee <5 6, 901 
Birriulvillese.=...... 6,317 
Central Falls........ 18, 167 
Coventry (P. O., 5,279 
Anthony). 
CTANston, .... <2 <> 13, 343 
Cumberland ........ 8, 925 
East Providence....| 12,138 
ich a re 4, 305 
ij ee tse} hs epee Se re 8, 937 
ING DOLt. 20. 5-US = 1 22,034 
North Kingstown 4,194 
(P.0., Wickford). 
Pawtucket.......... 39, 231 
Providence:......... 175, 597 


South Kingstown 4,972 
(P.0O., Kingston). 


Warren. ..... 2.82. -: 5,108 
IGE WIGKOlu. occ <s -« 21,316 
VC eh 7,541 
Woonsocket......... 28, 204 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abbeville........... 3, 766 
5.1 ett OS, ee 3,414 
ANGeCPSON.. .0-.-.2-- 5, 498 
sOnUsOleatc.: <5... - 4,110 
GHarlestons.%.°..).... 55, 807 
REStCL ices ee sw cacss ss 4,075 
tne) ta 21,108 
IGPeNCG. .. oc... c: 4,647 
Gainey seth... 3, 937 
Georgetown......... 4,138 
Greenville...........} 11,680 
Greenwood.......... 4,824 
Lib ich a 4,029 
Newberry.........-- 4, 607 
Orangeburg......... 4, 455 
Jae) 220) i 5, 485 
Spartanburg........ 11,395 
LG) 5, 673 
eee c Gees... ls 5, 400 
aNo data. 


> Supervising principal. 


Superintendent. 


dsp Wi» COOPOL a. 5..2esaeeee ee 
James Wilson Snyder.......- 
Owenik.. Wilt... 2-hess.cs 


Pe enDOLE Sue aut aitces even 
Andrew Doak Endsley...... 
Morgan Je Dl0ydes. .nsecs 2 = 
iHienry Pease. sient. uc. 2382 
John H. Humphries®....... 
William A. Rodgers ¢....... 
Henry Scott Fleck. ......... 
Clifford John Scott......--.-- 
George P. Chatterton.....-. 
ean Krichbaum........ 


Louis P. Bierly } ee ae 
James M. Coughlin.........- 
James L. Allison............ 
Charles: WOSCsija<. 20k a Sues 
Charles Wilbert Shaffer c... 
Hiden. A. Hower. .csecce. sos 
AtTOWS W ANNE? seicanescscnce 


John Post Reynolds........- 
Leroy Gilbert Staples......- 
Wendell Axtell Mowry...-.. 
John Grafton Ulmer........ 


Valentine Alm 
Charles Carroll Richardson. . 
Carroll R. Reed 
William Henry Starr........ 
Emerson Leland Adams.... 
Herbert Warren Lull........ 
Frederic Dana Blake........ 


Wlair'G., Persons !22e o,. Joss 
Elwood T. Wyman......... 
William H. Holmes. ........ 


Tqees Gunter eee 
Henry P. Archers....-2 sae 
William Herbert McNairy... 
Se! Shuler Dreher 


William Clarence Bynum... 


Expiration of 
present term. 


3 | June —,1911 
Sai eee Gtk Bees 
3} June —,1911 
(2) (2) 

3 | June —,1911 
3 | May —,1911 
BJs bees CO ete. 
3 | June —,1911 
Sileore MOreire. =. 
States. dqse 2. 

3 | June — ,1910° 
3 | June nf 1912 
3| May —,1911 
3| July —,1911 
1} June —,1909 
3 | June —,1911 
Stee. dose : 
Sopeea c GOwi ce. =. 
1 | June —, 1909 
3 | June —,1911 
3 | May —, "1911 
3 | June —, "1911 
1 | June —,1910 
1 | June —,1909 
3| June 1,1911 
1 | Sept. —, 1909 
1 | June —,1909 
1| Feb. —,1910 
1 | Aug. —,1909 
1 | Nov. —,1909 
1} July —,1910 
1 | Jan. —,1910 
1} Nov. —,1909 
1; Dec. —,1909 
1} Jan. —,1910 
1 | June —,1910 
1} Dec. —,1909 
1 | June —,1909 
1 | Dec. —,1909 
1} July 1,1910 
1| Jan. —,1910 
1 | May —,1909 
1 | June —,1909 
2| June —,1911 
1] June 4,1910 
4] Dee. —,1911 
rT} ——_ —,1910 
1 | Apr. —,1909 


1| June 2,1910 
1 | June 18, 1909 


Wl eee PHOS ee emeee eee tele ents wee ee desken se 
Wiward Cat Okerere may scrieccte [ue ales cocscullasccace 


Barney L. James.........--. 
WA. Stuckey cixs.2 see. se 
Albert Jerome Thackston. .. 
John Coleman Cork......... 
Wranks VANS osressoccceu sce 


c Principal. 
4 Indefinite. 


1| May —,1909 
a) 

1 | June —,1909 

1| June 1,1908 

1| June 3,1910 
a 


(2) 
May 29,1908 


Date of 
original 
appoint- 
ment. 
Aug. —,1897 
Dec. —,1906 
June —, 1888 
May —,1908 
Do. 
June —, 1905 
June —, 1903 
Apr. —,1897 
June —, 1904 
Oct. —,1908 
May —,1908 
June —, 1908 
May —,1908 
July —,1904 
June —, 1899 
June —, 1889 
July —, 1898 
Aug. —,1902 
June —, 1896 
June —, 1908 
Do. 
June —, 1890 
Sept. —, 1884 
Dec. —, 1903 
June —, 1898 
Sept. —, 1907 
—— —,1895 
July —,1903 
Jan. —,1909 
June —, 1898 
July 18, 1905 
June —,1900 
Nov. —, 1905 
Mar. —,1906 
May —, 1906 
Dec. —, 1905 
July —,1903 
—— —,1887 
May —,1904 
— —,1904 
June —, 1907 
Jan. —,1885 
— —,1906 
May —,1895 
May —,1908 
Apr. —,1907 
Sept. —, 1908 
July —,1897 
Sept. 1,1895 
— —,1895 


e For 1906-7; no later information. 
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Popula- 
tion. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
“Aberdeen... s.2o2e056 4,087 
Deadwood.........- 3, 498 
i Ree ot Pes eee 6, 210 
Mitchell... 23252 4,055 
Sioux’ Falise. 2-202». 10, 266 
Watertown......... 3, 352 
Van ikton sae sence 4,125 
TENNESSEE. 
Bristol. 38. sok 5,271 
Chattanooga. ....... 30,154 
Clarksville.......... 9, 431 
Cleveland........-.. 3, 858 
Columbiares. 2 23t 2 6, 052 
Dyershburgewss fees 3, 647 
Harriman sass. .5 3, 442 
Jackson 223 ls. ase 2 14, 511 
Johnson City......-.- 4,645 
Knoxville... 8.22 32, 637 
Memphis::=... 7 2S 102, 320 
Murfreesboro.......- 3,999 
Nashville gs. 288.6 80, 865 
TEXAS 
HAMISUA of aera ef bo. 22, 258 
Beaumont. ...-.:..- 9,427 
Bolton 2152s 3,700 
Bonham sace-c Lees 5, 042 
Brenham hee. 20s ot 5, 968 
Brownsville......... 5, 308 
Brownwood........- 3,965 
Cleburness. 2 nese 7,493 
Corpus Christi... .. 4,703 
Corsicana y=. fae 2 9,313 
Datlastste st. s.ooe 42, 638 
Denison 74-5 11, 807 
Denton sees aes 4,187 
HP aso. tebe 15, 906 
Wis (tecter 2 ae 4,919 
Forth Worth........ 26, 688 
Gainesville.......... 7,874 
Galveston..........- 37,789 
Gonzales 23) -e. 24.7 4,297 
Greenville........... 6, 860 
Hillsboro. . 5, 346 
Houston. 44, 633 
Laredo. ... 13, 429 
McKinney. 4,342 
Marlin... 3,090 
Marshall. 7,855 
Navasota... .....<..- 3,857 
OTAnye oa. Be ge ses 3,835 
Palestine... 2222. 8, 297 
POTS 3220S fob seeeees 9,358 
San Antonio........ 53, 321 
Sherman J.t22-e35-2 10, 243 
TAylOts et in scat 4 4,211 
Temples oj mei. cmcen 7,065 
Tetrelloe sc cesecece 6,330 
Texarkana.......... 5,256 
TION Jokcen ance eeeee 8,069 
Victomasccecceseeee 4,010 
WSCOT ee: Soc ee 20,686 
Waxahachie......... 4,215 
Weatherford........ 4,786 
UTAH. 
OGRA Ses < cine ons eee 5,451 
Ogdensesvesa- baie 16,313 
Wark Citivien.200- eee 3,759 
PIOVO. .ieasee ee 6,185 
Salt Lake City...... 53,531 
aNo data. 


° 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1909. 


Superintendent. 


William Peake Dunlevy.... 
Alexander Strachan.......-- 
Anson Hardin Bigelow.....- 
Freeman Hugh Hoff........ 
Archibald Arnott McDonald 
Lester Burr Parsons........ 
Rufus Clark Shellenbarger - . 


Samuel Garland Auspach... 
Sidney Gordon Gilbreath... 
Perry Lee Harned. ......... 
D.C. A 
William Eugene Bostick. ... 
Clarence M. Walker......... 
SAVER YW ees. - esse eee 
Gentry Richard McGee..... 
Tyler Elliott Utterbach..... 
Seymour A. Mynders....... 
Thomas Pearce Bailey...... 


JW AW... Daniels 0. oseee cla wconteecie ate aes ae ae 


Term 
of 
office 
in 
years. 


AaN..MCCalltimieny. 2 essere ase 


Henry Franklin Triplett... 
James Beck Hubbard....... 


George H. Carpenter.......- 
Robert Green Hall.........-. 
Charles Walton Crossley..... 
John Edward Blair......... 


Samuel Alexander Wyatt-.- 


‘Walter D.; Willlams e352 5.5 | cae alosce acta ee oe bee 


Edward F. Comegys...... ee 
John William Hopkins...... 
Miss Rozelle Nicholson... ... 
Louis Clyde Gee............ 
Thomas Dudley Brooks.....- 
Paul Whitfield Horn........ 


pee a: bt eee eee 
Walter Francis Doughty.... 
‘We dascA ttebery 2.22... 55.2 ae 
William Bennett Bizzell.... 
James Evans Binkley....... 
Walker King: 3. csescsc esse 


Jay Carylon.-.sssieeeeece 

John Francis O’Shea........ 

Justin Ford Kimball.......- 

S.M. N. M 

William Y. Thornbury...... 
a 


Andrew Bennett Cox....... 
John Compere Lattimore.... 
Walter: Acker>: i cn. 


William Senior Rawlings.... 
David H. Christensen... ...-. 


b For 1906-7; no later information. 


Salary 
Expiration of | per 
present term. | an- 
num 
July —,1909 |$1, 650 
June —,1909 | 2,000 
July —,1910 | 3,000 
July 1,1910 | 1,800 
MS fore do.......| 2,033 
June —,1909 | 1,700 
Rartse dows as..-\2 2, 800 
June 30,1910 | 1,500 
July —,1911 | 2,500 
June —,1909 | 1,800 
(2) (2) 
June —,1909 | 1,200 
May 31,1908 | 1,125 
May 28,1909 | 1,000 
Aug. —,1910 | 1,800 
Aug. —,1909 | 1,500 
June —,1909 | 2,500 
Aug. 10,1911 | 3,600 


y 
B 
Yt 
2) 
=) 
oe 


ee es 


July —,1910 | 2,500 
June —,1909 | 2,000 
May 29,1908 | 1,500 
Sept. —,1910 | 1,800 
May 30,1908 | 1,200 
ies —,1910 | 1,800 
July —,1910 | 2,100 
Aug. 31,1908 | 1,800 
July —,1909 | 2,200 
July 1,1911 | 3,600 
June —,1909 | 1,800 
May —,1910 | 2,000 
June —,1910 } 3,000 
May 15,1908 | 1,500 
May —,1909 | 2,160 
June 1,1910 | 3,600 
May 19,1910 | 1,200 
July 31,1910 | 1,800 
July 31,1908 | 1,320 
June —,1910 | 3,600 
May —,1910 ! 1,125 
July —,1909 | 1,800 
Sept. —,1909 | 1,750 

(@) 2,000 
Sept. 1,1910 | 1,600 
Aug. —,1909 | 1,600 
Aug. 31,1909 | 2,000 
July 1,1911 | 3,000 
May —,1909 | 1,800 
es Qos. 3.22) 2,000 
July —,1910 | 2,200 
June 30,1908 | 1,500 
Sept. —,1910 | 2,000 
Sept. 1,1910 | 1,500 
June —,1910 | 2,400 
June —,1909 | 1,620 
May —,1910 | 1,500 
July_ —,1910 | 1,560 
speck dose: 2:22}; 2,500 
June —,1910 | 1,800 
eee GO e508), O00 
eles do........! 4,000 

¢ For 1907-8. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. ray 
II.—Crry SuPERINTENDENTS—Continued. 
Popula- ooo a Salary Date _ 
: tion. A Expiration o per origina! 
City. (Census Superintendent. oe present term. | an- appoint- 
of 1900.) ment 
VERMON 
on eee 8,448 | Ozias D. Mathewson........ 1| July —,1909 |$2,500 |}; —— —,1890 
Bellows Falls....... 4,337 | Marshall O. Edson.......... abelisetons dokee!!., 1,700 | July —,1908 
Bennington......... 5,656 | Albert Watson Varney...... 1 | July —,1910 | 1,800 | Feb. —,1902 
Brattleboro......... 5,297 | Florence Maude Wellman ¢@. 1 | June —,1909 850 | Sept. —,1908 
Burlingtonss:.....- 18,640 | Henry O. Wheeler.......... 1] Apr. —,1908 | 2,000 
Montpelier........-- 6,266 | Fred J. Brownscombe....-... 1| July —,1909 | 2,000 | Sept. —,1904 
WUTEUIATEC cicise-~ <<. = 11,499 | David B. Locke............- 1 | June —,1909 | 1,800 | May —,1906 
Pesadbans.. 3 ..5.5.. 6,239 | George S. Wright........... 1 | Aug. 15,1910 | 1,600 | Aug. 1,1909 
St. Johnsbury....... 5,666 | Corwin F. Palmer........... 1 | Sept. —,1909 | 1,700 | July —,1908 
VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria.......... 14,528 | William H. Sweeney........ 4} July —,1913 | 1,200 | June 18,1909 
Stl sect sass. 4,579'| 8S. RK. McChesney....-.0.-.-- 1| May —,1909 | 1,280 | Sept. —,1905 
Charlottesville. ..... 6,449 | James G. Johnson........-... 4] July 31,1913 | 1,200 
Denville ee oe oc. 16,520 | Ford Henry Wheatly......- 4| July —,1913 | 2,075 | Apr. —,1908 
Fredericksburg...... 5,068 | Arthur D. Wright ..-........ 4| June 30,1913 | 1,400 | July 1,1909 
iuncaburg.s...1.5..| | 18,891}. E. ©. Glass.... 7.22.22 .2220- (>) (b) (b) 
Manchester......... O15) David Lb. Pulliam ....2 S222 4 (0) 700 | —— —,1889 
Newport News..... =| \19,635) 4) Willis:-A., Jenkins. . 20.0001. 4| July 1,1913 | 1,650 | June 25,1909 
Mig! a) 46,624 | Richard Augustus Dobie.... 4| July —,1909 | 2,800 | Jan. —,1896 
OtESOUILE oe cals << 21,810 | R. Randolph Jones.-........ AS ee Ache A 1,800 | Mar. —,1908 
Portsmouth........-. dAz? \sonm ©.7 Ashton. 2 2e.ceaeens (o) (b) (0) 
AAtOrd 2-6 25. 23.5 -- 3,344 | Leonidas W. Irwin.........- 4| July —,1909 200 
Riehmonds 2.2.25... 35,050':) 7) 9V tuLiamn: HW iROK ss costes 2 22 dengetiz do.... ....| 2,685 | Feb. —,1889 
Roanoke os. 5. .>..- 2Ee4OS) | MELAITISLMATESs . Socc soa oo- cee 4| July 1, 1913 2,500 | May —,1893 
Bratintonee. =. .6-). - f,280° |" iohue Ps Neils: oo ees ete oe 4| June —,1913 | 1,800 | June 18,1909 
CN | oe SB S2i NPL Oe: DIGG sce cs.a. geet ee ceet 4| June 30,1909 720 
Winchester.......... 5,161 | Maurice M. Lynch:.. Sees PD eee @orsss5s0-|5-.600 
WASHINGTON. 
PRBEPOGONs = occas $,747 | Arthur Wilson ........0202 22 1 | Aug. —,1909 | 1,800 
Bellingham......... 11,062 | William J. Hughes.......... 3 | June —,1909 | 2,000 | July —,1904 
TEMPO Ub cco... fcex. TeGAS MeLEAL LHOMDULE2 >. e.ceree 2| July —,1909 | 2,500 | July —,1905 
North Yakima...... 8,154 | David Craig Reed........... 4} July —,1910 | 2,400 | Aug. —,1906 
hea: 4,082 | Chauncey Edwin Beach .... 2| June 30,1911 | 1,800 | May —,1909 
Se jee ae 80,671" |; Prank B: Coopers2: 22 2. ..025 3 | —— —,1910 | 5,000 | —— —,1901 
isi 3.0 36,848 | Bruce M. Watson.........-- 1} July 1,1910 | 3,750 | Mar. —,1909 
J oi) a 37,714 | Albert Henry Yoder.......- 3 | June —,1911 | 3,600 | July —,1906 
Vancouver.......... 4,006 | Charles W. Shumway....-..- 1| July 31,1910 | 1,800 | Sept. —,1895 
Walla Walla........ 105049: |;Orrin 8. Joness..02 22.24. dese 2| June —,1910 | 2,400 | July —,1904 
WEST VIRGINIA 
L000 4,511 | Henry Lewis Pedicord...... 1} July —,1909 | 1,008 | July —,1907 
ipineneld. 2... 2... 4,644 | George M. Ford............. 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,500 Do. 
Charleston.......... 11,099 | George S. Laidley 1} June 8,1908 | 2,700 
Clarksburg. . Beary 4,050 | Frank L. Burdette 1 | June —,1909 | 1,600 | Aug. —,1807 
Sr 5,655 | Joseph Rosier.......... 1 | June —,1910 | 2,000 | June —,1900 
NSERIROT poe. fo. =. 6650s}, MM. Brooks.t..455. denn. ass 1| May —,1908 | 1,500 
PEIUO sees. - 5-5. = SLOSR Oketes eS USI Coon atese tela wlns Satis. s schema edie noe ads apts ss 
READ CUON 62s. 11,923 | Wilson Matthews Foulk..... 1 | June —,1910 | 2,500 | June —,1905 
Martinsburg........ 7,564 | George W. Brindle........-.- 1 | June —,1909 | 1,200 | June —,1904 
Moundsville........ 5,362 | William M. Henderson...... 1 | July —,1909 | 1,250 | Aug. —, 1903 
Parkersburg.......- 11,703 | Meredith D. Morris........- 1 | July —,1910 | 2,000 | July —,1908 
Wheeling. .........-. 38,878 | Hervey Black Work........ 2| July —,1911 | 2,500 | Oct. —,1904 
WISCONSIN. 
Wy OUST i el Se 5,145 | William H. Hickok......... 1 | July —,1909 | 1,800 | Sept. —, 1904 
PATOIOUOM s o.. cc ace. 15,085 | Carrie Emma Morgan....... «Uni bare dovuc..s 700 | July —,1894 
VSD CD eae 1SWOTS ian > LOOMED: 2 cnet h nn see Leer. Ca Vo) eae ay Soe 2,500 | May —,1899 
RTA GOON aie ances <<< 5,751 | Harlem Roy Chamberlain... 1 | July —,1910 | 1,800 | June —,1908 
Beaver Dam........ 5,128 | John Thomas Wilson....... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,500 | June —,1907 
LOG ye 10,436 | Franklin Elmer Converse... 1} Aug. —,1910 | 2,300 | Aug. —,1897 
PBC as cots sco 4,489 | Henry C. Stair.............. 1 | June —.1909 | 1,450 | Sept. —, 1908 
ig aa Falls..... 8,094 | George W. Swartz.......... Dec « Uae oo! 2,000 | Aug. —, 1907 
e Pere: ; 
East side........ \ 4,038 (Thorne Cs Bishoprs ott. s6 5: 1 | June —,1910 | 1,300 | June —,1908 
West side....... ‘ TE OTMES Te ET Ue eic'n Civic:aieis¢ 1! June —,1908 | 1,000 | Oct. —,1906 
a Supervisor of grades. b No data. ¢ For 1906-7; no later information. 
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dae bey ae - Salary i of 
5 lon. xp on 0 r origin: 
City. (Census Superintendent. present term. aa appoint- 
of 1900.) num. ment. 
WISCONSIN—cont’d. 
Haw Claire... see AFEOLT | AW Hs SONUIZG..« «nusebeeen|see cee lee eaceee os Sens | stamens 
Fond du Lac........ 15,110 | William Wilson............. 1 | June —,1909 |$1,800 | July —,1902 
Grand Rapids...... 4,493 | Charles W. Schwede........ 1| July 1,1910 | 1,500 | July 8,1909 
Green Bay.......... 185684 | <A." W'. Burton. seesceese ane se 3, Aug. —,1912 | 2,000 | —— —,1900 
Janesville Harry ©. Buell ccs eee 1} June —,1909 | 2,200 | Aug. —,1901 
Leslie Paul Bunker........- Ties Goeeetce 1,350 | May —,1908 
Pov. (Zimmerd.cuees see eee Ble eee doze. 2,275 | May —,1904 
John} BaBind. Ss so cceaeee 1| July —,1910 | 2,500 | July —,1897 
Richard B. Dudgeon........ 1; June 30,1910 | 2,500 | July —,1891 
Charles W. Meisnest.......- 2} July —,1911 | 1,590 | Jan. 14,1909 
George Henry Landgraf..... 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,500 | July —,1903 
Durant Carlyle Gile........- 1 | June —,1909 | 1,800 | Sept. —,1905 
John Callahan >. 2 -sccnsecss 1} July 1,1909 | 1,800 | June —,1901 
George Alan Works. 1 | July —,1909 | 1,850 | Jan. —,1909 
Gilbert J. Roberts.... Lifseres Gove ake 1,600 | Aug. —,1906 
Carroll Gardner Pearse 3 | July —,1910 | 6,000 | Apr. —,1904 
GiB: Haverson sce. sae 1 | June —,1909 | 1,600 | Sept. 14,1909 
Edward Monroe Beeman.... he Mes fe {a eee 2,000 | Aug. —, 1903 
John F. Bergen............. 1] Jan. —,1909 | 1,500 | June —,1908 
Matthew N. MclIver......-..-. 1 | June 30,1910 | 2,500 | July —,1906 
Oliver/l. Gray 2s2ec2 22s0ee 2 A ae aes Ostidater 1,600 | Sept. —, 1899 
W.. G: Cough. os. ssdeternstsoedvelse stn nn aeeeeeee see 
Burton E. Nelson..........- 1} Aug. 1,1910 | 2,500 | July —, 1904 
Frederick Arthur Harrison. . 1 | July 1,1910 | 1,700 | May —,1908 
Sheboygan.......... 22,962 | Henry F. Leverenz......-..- _1| Apr. —,1910 | 2,100 | Apr. —,1899 
South Milwaukee. .. By 302s) aired (Wie GIN erases cen 1 | June 25,1910 | 1,500 | Aug. 25,1909 
Stevens Point....... 9,524 | John Nicholas Davis..-.....- 1] June —,1910 | 1,900 | June —, 1906 
Stoughton os se eseee 3,431 | George Orton Banting...... 3 | June 30,1912 | 1,900 Do. 
Sturgeon Bay......-. 3,372 | Charles George Stangel...-..-. 1} July —,1909 | 1,650 | July —,1902 
Superior. 2252.50.08 31,091 | William E. Maddock.......-. 3 | July —,1912 |e2,600 | July —,1905 
EWOURTVETS se sooner eee William James Hamilton.... 1 | June —,1909 | 1,650 | July —,1907 
W.ashburil..e.t.- es. ; S14; |) Sith) OSCE eo cien ecoeemes ats 1 | May —,1909 | 1,500 | Sept. —, 1904 
Watertown......... 8437-1 WP. Rosemany cc. cscenee 1 | May —,1908 | 1,800 
Waukeshas= (2222: 1; 419) |4Gs Fs 0008. oc <on cameeee 1| July 1,1910 | 2,100 | June —,1908 
Wansan Shs2 3) 732% 12,354: ‘Silas Bo Tobey..ccs.- +s eee ee 1 | June —,1909 | 2,500 
WYOMING. 
Cheyenne........... 14,087 | S.S. Stockwell.............. 1 | July —,1909 | 2,250 | July —,1905 
Laramie. east e een REQ0T ES Wee A ccc canes cae (4) d (d) "" 
Rock Springs....... 4,363 | Lewis C. Tidball, jr........- 1 | June 1,1910 | 1,575 | Feb. 8,1909 
Sheridan 22325 2¢ 2882 1,559 | John Jacob Early..........- 1 | Aug. —,1909 | 1,800 | Aug. —,1908 
a For 1907-8. ¢ Increases to $2,800 in 1911-12. 


b For 1906-7; no later information. dNo data. 
III.— UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


1.— Universities and colleges for men and for both sexes, and schools of technology. 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 
ALABAMA. 
AUDOINS 3 fev ecg ecdetes Alabama Polytechnic Institute...........- Charles C. Thach, LL. D. 
Hiastlake secectconsee des Howard: College. cies 00.0 decaaewaaecer eens A. P. Montague, Lian 
Greensboro.........----- Sotithern University .cvei2c. sce. ae see Rey. 8. M. Hosmer, D. D. 
SiS Bernard. cccsene ses St“Bernard College ses. oe- = eens Rev. Benedict Menges, O. 8. B. } 
Boring Hille. wee eee Spring Ell Collegetesta7e seeks oe eee Rev. Francis X. Twellmeyer, 8. J. 
University --s-2 ste ne Uxilyersity ofA labamates at. scns cee eee John W. Abercrombie, LL. D. ‘% 
ARIZONA. “we 
TTAGROTTY eres oe cee ae University of Arizonac. <2 oc, es. eee. eee Kendric C. Babcock, Ph. D. ’ 
ARKANSAS a) 
AYkadelphiae : ences. = Henderson College jot: settee ceases John H. Hinemon, A. M. 
DOI eens Ouachita College cso. 223. «cc actiueseot sce Henry 8. Hartzog. 
Bitesyiless pee sere sees Arkansas College nee selt ces sen esetos ee aes Eugene R. Long, Ph. D. 
Clarksyille, <3ivclos..>- Arkansas Cumberland College........-..-- Rey. G. D. Crawiord. 
OOUWSY «oo ncete eae Hendrix College... <5 2. s-sveneeeees Sear Rey. 8. Anderson, D. D. a 
Fayetteville........-...- University of: Arkansasi2...200.4..02-eee a= John N. Tillman, LL. D. . 


Rev. J. M. Cox, D. D. " 
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1.— Universities and colleges for men and for both sexes, and schools of technology—Con. 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 
CALIFORNIA 
IGPRelG ye act cis oc. 2s 5 University of California..............-.-.- Benj. Ide Wheeler, LL. D. 
O02 8 Ol Pomona apices SEMEL aot sbeee est te elt Wm. Horace Day. 
eos eo nveles...o.2..--- =: Occwental College. = {ccs sinteceeiesoevenk John W. Baer, LL. D. 

Ly eee Ste Vancent s College ss ss422 bers Se S Rey. J. S. Glass, C. M., D. D. 

IG 3 ee University of Southern California. ........ Rev. George F. Bovard, D. D. 
TSBs bs a i Caltornin CONeROs2 5-2 = Seen cere eeee cite Rey. Charles W. Brinstad, B. D., 

chancellor. 

UG ee ky Sus Mary SCollegevsts: so srebsteee sees soe Rey. Brother Vellesian, F. S. C. 
UC OP: Throop Polytechnic Institute ..| James A. B. Scherer, LL. D. 
San Francisco. .......--- St. Ignatius College. ....... Rey. Joseph C. Sasia, 8. J. 
Se ae University of the Pacific... -| Wm. W. Guth, Ph. D. 

SS OE Santa Clara College...........--.-- .-| Rev. Richard A. Gleeson, S. J. 
Stanford University.....} Leland Stanford Junior University.....-..- David Starr Jordan, LL. D. 
COLORADO. 
UGG a Upiversiéy.o1 Colorado. 5. .ss0c ccs -<-2ssiee James H. Baker, LL. D. 
Colorado Springs......-. OoloradoCollere we .o i wcsearches ek esame® Rey. W. F. Slocum, LL. D. 
(0Cyl ee = eee College of the Sacred Heart............---- Rev. J. J. Brown, 8. J 
Gre OUINS occ se... Colorado Agricultural College...........--- Chas. A. Lory, M.S. 
OMT hes occ Sule sok State School of Mines ;..:..cc....0cccenes cre Victor C. Alderson, Se. D. 
University Park........ University, Of. Denver: oodo.cs--0a2s---2550 Rev. Henry A. Buchtel, LL. D., 
chancellor. 
Weswiinsteroce.: 5...... Westminster University .......-...--s---- Salem G. Pattison, M. A. 
CONNECTICUT. 
EATEIOCO aia «50% ~'s =< ~~ Priaiiy COUCIC Luis talmes denies casos saaeies Flavel S. Luther, LL. D. 
Middletown. ............ Wesleyan University....... oe we noee eMC Rev. W. A. Shanklin, LL. D. 
IWeWoEIA VOI). socsc cs. Vigle MINiVversitys..ss<ee-c poo cee ccc ctaeee -| Arthur T. Hadley, LL. D. 
Cui Se ee ee Connecticut Agricultural College........-- C. H. Beach, B. 8. 
DELAWARE 
Velie cee senses. ce ses State College for Colored Students........-. Rev. W.C. Jason, A. M. 
RUEWRL KE ceo tag cnn <e ss Delaware College. ............2ccceeecsees- Geo. A. Harter, Ph. D. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washinrton?... 222.2... - Catholic University of America...........-. Rey. Thomas J. Shahan, S. T. D., 
rector. 

1 Ue eee Gallaudet College. ...... Le eee E. M. Gallaudet, LL. D. 

LE Nee craic cidce oom Georgetown University. ................-- Rev. Joseph Himmel, 8. J. 

Lea ee George Washington University..........-.- Charles W. Needham, LL. D. 

Meech Fs occ hats < HOWwaresUulversit vase ceseset ees et cesses Rey. Wilbur P. Thirkield, LL. D. 

Ut SoS Se arn St. John’s College. cassis esos shes sce diese Rey. Brother Doretheus, F. S. C. 

UU eas OO Washington Christian College..........--- Daniel E. Motley, Ph. D. 

FLORIDA 
LDCR CO (rr John B. Stetson University...........-... Lincoln Hulley, Ph. D. 
raeSVINC a 2e. 2.2... se hUDIVersity OF HIOTICNccecee ests cresccsce cs A. A. Murphree, LL. D. 
Miter Parkes... 5. le HUOLUINS GCOMCCe tie cass ccbivccas sexes - oes Rev. Wm. F. Blackman, Ph.D: 
GEORGIA. 
ASN > ge Ss UMVErsiby.Of GeOPgla. .< Js-as<ce cance =-<=. ee C. Barrow, LL. D., chan- 
cellor. 
JONG Le Atlanta Baptist College.............-..--- John Hope, A. M. 

oS: ke eee ae DURA UN VCESILY Ss. Stee cee acs comeicec ac Edward T. Ware, A. B. 

iby See ae ee ee Morris. Brown College.....2.cass~escemeen=-« Rey. E. W. Lee, D. D. 

UND ees ela ata as's 5 sw Georgia School of Technology..........--.- Kenneth G. Matheson, LL. D. 
RUMOR DRED opclos sec oe - BOWUGMCULCLC.-<....o senses 5 eee aos a VED, hedge 
Dahloneea 2.0.0... 5% 2.25 North hgh Agricultural College.......- G. R. Glenn, LL. D. 

MORRIE OST oe ed 50d dene - Pied niotin |COMegGO2N. acc ccsecceteosese ee | Rey. Henry C. Newell, B.S. 

ES on Mercer Wal vernityscose. cee cers scene netsh: Samuel Y. Jameson. 

CP Aare wold = ccc te INIOL VR COLEPER Stier's. nce ao depateebe seta: Rev. J. E. Dickey, D. D. 

Demure MAL tHvecestins 2 MONAT WIIVETSLUY ooo cece te ectcoendcotee nee W. H. Crogman, Litt. D. 

Metientsville. o. 2. s..6. Warthen ag CA Se icy a ee W.E. ey 

OUI TAAITISS. wie o:e/0 oc WW OUnepeLarris' COleye.<.. -ssseenesase cians 2 Rev. Joseph A. Sharp, A. B. 
IDAHO. 

MBNOWRNG os... cu>s.seees Collegeof Tdaho {2c-seenae cueaesnuedncsate Rev. William J. Boone, D. D. 

UCBOOWise tas = ss Cosco e he Wniversiby: of Ldaho ss. t este eee ee James A. MacLean, Ph. D. 
ILLINOIS. 

Abingdon...... pi hedaingiOollere sa... io cdase act eeace eae Rev. Wm. Pitt MacVey, D. D. 

Bloomington. -| Illinois Wesleyan University.............- Rey. Theodore Kemp, D. D. 


Bourbonnais. ..| St. Viateur’s Collegese? ius tencdien basses aes Rey. John P. O’Mahoney, C. 8. V. 
BO BPMN VANG. 25 55. occ ecice Blackburn Colleges... <.s..cc0y ccwcstnececoce Walter H. Bradley, acting. 
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1.— Universities and colleges for men and for both sexes, and schools of technology—Con. 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 
ILLINOIS—continued. 
Carthage. =p - cca. -eeasens Carthage-College. 222203 osc. cock aceon Rev. H. D. Hoover, Ph. D. 
Chica g0as occ cc ce eens Armour Institute of Technology..........- Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, LL. D. 
DO. ccnseewa eee eee Lewis instititess.c.accosca. cen ace eerhes George N. Carman, A. M., director. 
DOS civ acks eee eke Si. denatius Colleges. 2.) <> -. eee Rev. Alexander J. Burrowes, 8S. J. 
D022 38s hae tee eo St. Stanislaus College........-.........--+- Rev. John J. Kosinski, C. R. 
DOc Sorc ane ee Ng? At ChiC8 90 oases anaaune nn oeeeee Harry Pratt Judson, LL. D. 
Decaturs.c. 2. sco eeeee James Millikin University..............-- A. R. Taylor, LL. D. 
MuUrekar s cints gana oes Hureka Collegei2 Vs jane necece cen omnes Robert E. Hieronymus, A. M. 
EVANStON 325 2+ seererenese Northwestern University...........---.-.- Abram W. Harris, LL. D. 
Wing 2.22. Sacecsescsce Hwing Oollegécs. 2 so cweneacen aeeeeeee Rev. J. A. Leavitt, D. D. , 
Galesbure2. - > Bre base Knox; Colleges oo rode concn acetate ane Rey. Thomas McClelland, D.D. 
DO.22  waactatee ete tek Lombard: College. a. °. sscsacns ses eeee Rey. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D. 
Greenville. os scccmams: + Greenville College. s.22nc22. 2 < cote ate eoe Eldon Grant Burritt, A. M. 
Jacksonville............- Ilinois; Cobeges sozue er. wae ena s aati ames Charles H. Rammelkamp, Ph. D. 
Lake. Forestiveccsaces ee Dake Forest Colleges2 22-2. sc onescnee John §. Nollen, Ph. D. 
Lepanon: 2. oes ee McKendree’ College. coo -2e ts cc cnonieseeeue Rey. John F. Harmon, Doe 
Lincoln. ..c2 2 ee ae Lincoln College... sc ccc tzcacnsosemestee ines J. H. McMurray, A. M. 
Monmouthss=teiseee eee Monmouth College. ss os.210 8 neste e Rey. Thos.-H. McMichael, D. D. 
Napervillesistec. eels Northwestern College. ..........-.......-- Rey. H. J. Kiekhoefer, Ph. D. 
Quincy 2c es ese eee St. Francis Solanus College................ Rey. Anselm Mueller, O. 8. F. 
Rock Island: 220. eee. Augustana College. .....-2s.ss.2..2-2s00-- Gustav A. Andreen, Ph. D.. 
Upper Alone: teccs-s6 Shurtleff Colleve.': <2 scrcnaseeeee comereeee John D. 8S. Riggs, L. H. D. 
Urbans soa. ts teesesee Wniversity. of MunoIsss. Sereeseaenese asee ee Edmund J. James, LL. D. 
Westheld 22.. 5.22 oc 82 Weestfield Collegessc asic Soc. bette eee Rev. Benj. F. Daugherty, D. D. 
Wiheatontse cs: socaseetnoe W-beaton: College io. s sate nk cee cota eee Rev. C. A. Blanchard, D. D. 
INDIANA. 
Bloomington......-...-.- Indians University.<\cs.cncscace sen teeee William L. Bryan, LL. D. 
Collegeville............. St. Joseph's Colleges ssc. case ssenscceeonee Rev. Augustine Seifert, C. PP. S. 
Crawiordsville.........- Wabash’ Colleges... 20ers eee obese on eke Rev. Geo. Lewes Mackintosh, D. D. 
BMarinain J. seco ene eee Earlham College. ........ ycepneesecae asec Robert L. Kelly, LL. D.~ 
Ors. Wayne «cate cee eee Concordia College. sau. os0- ete eee eae Rev. Martin Luecke. 
Mranklin. 22:24. ceeese Franklin: College. <3 s2es.ca cee tanetee eee Melvin E. Crowell, A. M.. 
Greencastle: /8-42.2.2.5% De-Patiw Untyersity sc ecu sees neneeree Rey. Francis J. McConnell. 
IANOVelw -cceeeaeee eee Hanover, College cat-. -ceeeesin se emeceeeae William A. Millis, LL. D. 
irvingtonene-csseceees.s Butler Coliege-< 2 ons2 ssc eecaueescouaen eae Thomas C. Howe, Ph. D. 
Latayette sacs. Socceroos Purdue University, 222002 secon eee eee W.E. Stone, LL. D. 
Merorn’ si = cues. oat Union Christian Gollege..-2.2.2.2221.2.22. Rev. O. B. Whitaker, D. D. 
Moores Hin So eee Moores FUil College: oi .-22 scenes ee oeeee Harry A. King. 
Notre Dame.... -t University. of Notre Dames. co. 2. 22. nee Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.8.C.,D.D. 
Oakland City. . Oakland City College................. ...| Wm. P. Dearing. 


-| St. Meinrad College. ... 
.| Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


St. Meinrad.. 
Terre Haute. 


.--| Rey. A. Schmitt, O. S. B. 
.| Carl L. Mees, Ph. D. 


Upland...... < oh bee University..s-.25-2. .| Rev. Monroe Vayhinger, A. M. 
Valparaiso... -| Valparaiso University ---| H. B. Brown. 
Vincennes...... scot, VincennesiUniversity:cocccs sss ssc cneeee ee Horace Ellis. 

IOWA. 
AMOS 2.5. cotece sates Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- | Albert B. Storms, LL. D. 

chanic Arts. 

Cedar Rapids........... Coc: Colle reer. -~ nascar antes cevmeue eens Rev. J. A. mga ee D. DD: 
Charles City.........-.. Charles Cityzeollege: 20. 2-0 eee. eee ee Rey. Frank E. Hirsch, D. D. 
OUuntOn ee eee Wart burs Wonlege . .s-. cee ese ceceeee eee John Fritschel. 
College Springs......... Amity Colleges. sc sssacccer sce eee Rev. R. IT. Campbell, D. D. 
Decoralisea.see coe ok Luther Colleges. ss eee aa ee Rey. C. K. Preus. 
Des Moines......-- p2é.c) Des: Moines: College... .5 2 e:s.cemseceecsaees Loran D. Osborn, Ph. D. 

DOvss. eee Drake University /sscccaesesscdeoaee eee Hill M. Bell, LL. D. 
Dubuduesce.e eee Bt, vosepnis Uollege.. 2 Soe eee ee Very Rey. Daniel M. Gorman. 
Pairfeld ie. eee ese Parsons CONege Sao ae ee Rey. W. E. Parsons, D. D. 

RS yetteleoneencpene anaes Upper Iowa University...........2..-.2.. 

Grinnell cco. oe cee eee Grinnell College 1.0 e256 Sack Siesta wee J. H. T. Main, Ph. D. 
Hopkintonscetes- . on se Penox Collegves sors. ss iiecsscsecasoe meee ee Rev. E. E. Reed, D. D. 
THdiATiOI en eee Simpson: College. ci wo icaee se sae eee Charles E. Shelton, LL. D. 
lows (Clty ves as sees State University of Iowa. ............0.... Geo. E. MacLean, tise 
LAMOnls 2 cccuee eee oe Graceland College 2scossiese ns ke SSIS David Allen Anderson. 
LGSTand we, cee deuce Palmer Colleges: sizes a ccecawevtoe dnaseaene Ercy C. Kerr, A. M. 

Mount Pleasant......... Iowa Wesleyan University................ Rev. Edwin A. Schell. 

Mount Vernon.......... Cornell’ Gollere Ss. 2 oteheeeacatee ante aeeee James E. Harlan, LL. D. 
Oskalooss>. 20) 3c-8 ee Oskaloosa College." cot gaceeceeene cena Rev. Edwin D. Kizer, Ph. D. 

Don cee tenes Pat Gn COUGR OS 2 nova ws ne eae eee A. Rosenberger, A. B. 

Pella ccnane ae ..| Central University of Iowa............... Rey. L. A. Garrison, D. D. : 

Sioux City... :| Morningside College. 2- =< =i 5-2. seascesene Luther Freeman. 

Storm Lake...... 2 Buena: Vista College ss: fics oe eee sae i pa Geo. H. Fracker, D. D., act- 
g. 

Tabors eit ees ete Tabor College Frederick W. Long, A. M. 

Toledot==4-3 -t--. eneeee Leander Clark College... Rey. Franklin E. Brooke, D. D. 
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Location. University or college. Name of president. 
= 

KANSAS. 
ere Peete shoot) Mi dian d Colleges: oc sess tutes soew ese eee Rev. Millard F. Troxell, D. D. 

9) ea St. Benedict’s:College...2.22..............| Rt. Rev. I. Wolf, 0. S. B., D. D. 
Baldwin » SS ee ee PROMO IL Y OLSLGY oad fiewow cite co Sec Seema Rev. L. H. Murlin, D. D. 
PIMNMONIScoesa-< «25. - Collepetof Mmporia: oi. ssc.6ccseen00s eee ee Henry Coe Culbertson, A. B. 
(chub ho eo Highland University Seer per re teee Wm. C. J. Adams, Ph. D. 
PEGHUUED Se fee os ol 62. Campbell Collepene tilt outs saete be oes T. D. Crites. 
WeesIsGs CAL. ee bses. MensusCity University... s<-feess sie see che D.S. Stephens, D. D., chan- 

cellor. 

Moa WwIeacos oe 20. S.-2--- Wauiversity: ol Kansas.) siaeossccecs..5.- Frank Strong, Ph. D. 
ET A Kansas Christian College.............----- 
(Gb IBOtn al yAOOUCPS6. ose eee cee el eens ee Rev. Ernst F. Pihlblad, A. M. 
IMBEnersone': si 2i6s2.2- MePherson College ois .Ja2 fsacst cos cee eee Edward Frantz. 
MemmIab bans ces. 4525.5: Kansas State Agricultural College.......-- Henry J. Waters, B.S. A. 
OAc ee le ea COMAWOVOSIVOISILY ..ceesea coset ccc toon S. E. Price. 
Sg (aes Sb Marys Colleges s=oce ose oc eee ee oe Rev. Aloysius A. Breen, S. J. 
Sulu URS. ee ee ae Kansas Wesleyan University.........---- R. P. Smith. 
colicin bi (LU Se ees Woegper College 52.2% ot Csbee st SESS as Rey. F. M. Spencer, D. D. 
ODO Wao mns cues’ rE WiashiiEnCONePGs so ce)... eeccs seme tee ee Rey. Frank K. Sanders, D. D. 
Wichita Hainmotmt College: scccct acieccaseees << 2 Rev. Henry E. Thayar, D. D. 

Do.. Mrsnds Universityits-..- i otecces cue re. Edmund Stanley, A. M. 
Winfield St. John’s Lutheran College............-.. Rev. A. W. Meyer. 

1B SEN ee: ee Southwest Kansas College...........------ Rev. F. E. Mossman, D. D. 

KENTUCKY 
EERO he oe all Berea Colleves mecca e ese sssene ventocees Rev. Wm. G. Frost, Ph. D. 
NOTA WIM C yore telos 6,2 o/e.c + Central University of Kentucky..........- Frederick W. Hinitt, Ph. D. 
Georgetown............. Georgetown College.................------ Rev. J. J. Taylor, LL. D. 
Ty oa bah ry 11 or MeoLeam College. occ. ccp wc. pOtccces ccs cness A.C. Kuykendall, A. B. 
MOEA UOM Goce cots ss PLATS VMEVOISILY 2 oun sae atees beeen cde eee J. K. Patterson, LL. D. 

TAOMREM AME oss os we Transylvania University.............-..-- Richard H. Crossfield, Ph. D. 
MOUS Villers eo es tS elk Wniversity of Louisville--< 022.2 -2_s2esec. John Patterson, LL. D. 
(eyngon. nc. s.<ss< ..-..| Kentucky Military Institute.............- C. W. Fowler, C. E 
Rousselivilles. 02.0.2 0. 2. Bethel Conese. (|. c. 5. cc cece cece eects Floran D. Perkins. 
ent eee sees. 3.) ois Marys COleG6.032.5-22-6 a ote ceeecce-= Rev. Michael Jaglowicz, C. R. 
Winchester. ..-...-:..... Kentucky Wesleyan College. ...........-- John J. Tigert, A. M. 

LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge........... Louisiana State University. ..........---- Thomas D. Boyd, LL. D. 
UOC i= er Pellersom WONELA sa... ssasseee ee ese ene .| Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M. 
New Orleans. ..........- College of the aminsalate Conception Rev. E. Mattern, 8. J. 

iO eee soe Betand University. oo. core esoak cee ee R. W. Perkins, Ph. D. 

UO 2. eee New Orleans University. .............-.-- Frederic H. Knight, Ph. D. 

iD eat ese past pt es 2 eae Tulane University of Louisiana.........-.-. E. B. Craighead, LL. D. 
BUPEVODONL. 1225-5505... Centenary College of Louisiana...........- Wm. L. Weber, LL. D. 

MAINE. 
Lio (a BOMOOMICOUOLE Gm ecovaccemaeseeescccns Rev. Wm. De Witt Bye, LL.D. + 
MISO awe oo os+s-2+50+ ates CONCTS OR ek Sea Aae aMAEE Se dete)» 0s Rev. G. C. Chase, LL. D 
DSU Se See Wriverstly. Of MaMGu cs. toes sees. toe George E. Fellows, Lie. 
VU RUGE VENI feo otc sce REN Ey cRCONGLG ceo na. soe: sce ee Mees od Arthur J. Roberts, A. M. 
MARYLAND. 

PASMIRATIONUS 2 atae wes ard Ue sloie Bt wounes College: was tan becuase aesoees Thomas Fell, LL. D. 

DOs: 2 Bee ee TA United States Naval Academy...........- Capt. C. J. Badger, U.S. N., super- 

intendent. 

a) Johns Hopkins University...............- Tra Remsen, LL. D. 

Wome erence teens oh HGVORU@COUGLS cocea ccce nose oneal aves Rev. Francis X. Brady, S. J. 

ie 8 ee a ee ee MEOTPRT COG. csc scone kets eee eee Rey. John O. Spencer, Ph. D. 
Chestertown. .... conten wrashineton College)... 5-2 2 2oss cane chs ~ James W. Cain, LL. D. 

Ug!) UT ohd 20d oh ae Maryland Agricultural College. ........... R. W. Silvester, LL. D. 
BGIPOU CILY . 6S o. 2 S555 AUOOR TET COCO ee oe eke. se nen ne Rev. Brother Maurice, F. 8. C. 
ENS eae ee oe pi.chanes College. 222205 12 esol kad eos Rev. F. X. McKenny, S. 8. 
MUMMERS DUPE S 22 Sw L Mount St. Mary’s College. ...........-...- Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D. 

New Windsor........... New Windsor College....................- Rey. James Fraser, LL. D. 
WIiGStIUDStOR << 55 o6-655< Western Maryland College................ Rev. Thomas H. Lewis, LL. D. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
J(ocville yn Ai ea eee eae AANSSU COUCPO feo ctre aoa sss caer. ose Rev. George Harris, LL. D. 

Boker ss ccs eka! as Massachusetts Agricultural College.-....... K. L. Butterfield, A. M. 

15 CS oi ae ees SS ies See ROStO CDLIGPO Ce eet t ie nts. ECE ROUe nS eerie Rev. William Gannon, §S. J. 

PG te aera Boston U1 Versi ys a2os ote as ae eh es Rey. W. E. Huntington, LL. D. 

1Ye), 3 ES ae eS Massachusetts Institute of Technology....! Richard C. Maclaurin, LL. D. 
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1.—U niversities and colleges for men and for both sexes, and schools of technology—Con, © — 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Con. 
Cambridge: sees cetecnties Harvard niverstty.......-+~ oscs ccs osbee Abbott Lawrence Lowell, LL. D. 
Springfield... 2.5. 0422 American International College. .........- Rev. R. De Witt Mallary, D: D. 
Tufts College.......- seed pbULtS COU E2035 so acon ntnesjsnasie Suis eeeee Frederick W. Hamilton, LL. D. 
Williamstown a sesc20 2 Williams Colleces.5 oc +2 55.5 Harry A. Garfield, LL. D. 
Wiorcesters20 od22. eee Clark University...-....-.......<d02s02-&| (GG. Stanley: Hall, Lie De 
DOL eee ee es Collegiate Department of Clark University.| Edmund Clark Sanford, Ph. D. 
Do} 0... Se ae College of the Holy Cross............--.--- Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, 8. J. 
DOs Acceractenaaeees Worcester Polytechnic Institute. ........- Edmund A. Engler, LL. D. 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian®. cacce setae ee Adrian Collorect.nccoo2: f.naee8 Janeen. Rev. B. W. Anthony, LL. D. 
Albion sae 3s ce 22 citeae Albion: College 3.05.2 42ho i beet oe Samuel Dickie, LL. D. 
PiU b eats puee= So wel nents vee a mAlma Colleves: ross oe oes aoe eee Rev. August F. Bruske, D. D. 
Ann Arbors. i voest 2: University of Michigan. . 22.5222... 53225% Harry B. Hutchins, LL. D., acting. 
DOiWoltee sc see ace eee Detroit College. So... -ce seen ee ee Rev. Richard D. Slevin, S. J. 
Hast Dansing..: sass ses Michigan Agricultural College.........-..- J. L. Snyder, Ph. D 
Hillsdaless- eee. Hilisdale Collete sig. scaes. oc. ssa eee Joseph W. Mauck, LL. D. 
Holland s!..2eele.ds os Hope College... v.24. 2nd Paes Gerrit J. Kollen, LL. D. 
Houghton. .se..0- eee Michigan College of Mines................- F. W. MeNair, D.Sc. 
KalamazZo0's..2c.28eee ee ‘Kalamazoo ‘College. .2.. 2... sete eee A. G. Slocum, LL. D. 
Olivet. 2-250. Seer OH Vet:Collegess.5-j255.252 eee eee E. G. Lancaster, Ph. D. 
MINNESOTA. 
Collegeville. ............ St.Johws: Umiversitye...c.s-coseesenases Rev. P. Engel, O. S. B., Ph. D. 
Minneapolis!:. 22.22... Aupsbure Seminary =.= s22e8 5 2. seer Sven Oftedal. 
DO. oe Ae eee University of Minnesota. ...............-- Cyrus Northrop, LL. D. 
Northfield S23: So.5 eee" Carleton College: 2k. acoso mceeeume eee Donald J. Cowling. 
DO Me 3). asta St. Olaf College. 983s. Ac adesewe cece. ates Rey. John N. Kildahl. 
Sipe aul sae. sues ofa) Hamline University. .-os.0 > sec eeeetene se Rev. Geo. H. Bridgman, LL. D. 
Domeeres +| (Macalester College... 2: 2c. Set steweene Thomas M. Hodgman, LL. D. 
ptiPeters oe. .| Gustavus Adolphus College. Rev. P. A. Mattson, D. D. 
Winnebago...) 2a Parker College. ............ Rev. E. W. Van Aken, B. D. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Agricultural College... .. bore Agricultural and Mechanical | J. C. Hardy, LL. D. 
ollege. 
I IGOIME co.cc aee ee Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Levi J. Rowan, B.S. 
ege. 
Olintotie: oo. eeense sees Mississippi Colleges! taarsso-ttmencnasaen ae Rev. Wm. T. Lowrey, D. D. 
Holly Springs..........- RustiViniversityois. co. cas veces sewer oneee Rev. James T. Docking. 
Jackson Wiesel tere Millsaps: Collage Fetecses eo yse eet e Rev. W. B. Murrah, LL. D. 
Meridian <2 toe Meridian Male College................-..-- Malcomb A. Beeson, B.S. 7 
University. oases eet University of Mississippi.................. A. a Kineannon, LL. D., chan- — 
cellor. ne 
MISSOURI. j 
Bowling Green.......... Pike. College sec o.2. 23/5 sees oleate Lula M. Collmis. 
Cameron..........----.| Missouri Wesleyan College...............- H. R. De Bra. 
Cantons Aas cee Christian University =. 522-52. 0 sce oe Carl Johann, LL. D. 
Clarksburg ?se./e. ase eee Clarksburg: College: -sc52-2 < use onsen eee F. C. Richards. 
Coltimbideieee once sss ese University ol Missourl suc. e canner see Albert Ross Hill, LL. D. 
COnCEDIMON ae sees noe eee ConceptioniCollege..: . S922 ee ee eee Rt. Rey. Frowin Conrad, O.5. B. 
Warminetons cess = cose Carleton: Colleges... ca teee eee ee George B. Thomas, A. M. 
Wayettes. ic ..-cos tee CetttralColleres:s...2 222.2222 ee eee William A. Webb, A. B. 
HuUbtOns be ace ere eee Westminster College. ................----- Rey. D. R. Kerr, Ph. D. 
GlasvOWiasscceaeaaeeees PritGuers, COUCEOs.. s. <c.2 oe ecne Saee eee Uriel S. Hall, A. B. 
Eaevanpe i. . 2 asteacvsed agrange College... ....a<cn conten coat neue Jere T. Muir, LL. D. 
LADCLLY. fou t none eae ee William Jewell College...................- Rev. J. P. Greene, LL. D. 
Marshall. 203. (eee Missouri Valley College.............---..- Rev. Wm. H. Black, LL. D. 
Morrisville. 52. cece ee Morrisville College. o2.. 2.20. .eeeeeeebee Louis C. Perry. 
Odesss..2.. 3) -ctet ee Western Bible and Literary College. ...... R. N. Gardner, B.’S. 
Park villee 7 ceeoseee ae Park Couege.n6.5. corremcpon cease cae pees L. M. McAfee, LL. D. 
St. Louiss. 5 shoes Christian Brothers College. ..........-.... Rev. Brother Justin, LL. D. 
DG: SE eee ee St. Louis University............. ot aoe tee Rev. John P. Frieden, S.J. ~ nt 
Dio. sk eee Washington University.............------ David F. Houston, LL. D., ‘chan 
cellor. ; 
Springfield.s.. 272-2... Drury Colleges... s-se toon secede ase eeee Rey. Joseph H. George, D. D. 
Mario “cee a eae Tarkio, COUSLO. + saa. 5-2 te eee aan eee Rev. J. A. Thompson, D. D. 
Warrertor. =2 chee es Central Wesleyan College. .........-..---- Rey. Geo. B. Addicks, D. D. 
MONTANA. gs 
Bozeman s: Soaeee wees. Montana College of Agriculture and Me- | James M. Hamilton, M.S. % 
chanic Arts. i} 
Bitten so soso seo Montana State School of Mines.......-.-.- Charles H. Bowman. r 
Missoula: .caarth oe ee University of Montana.............-.--.-. C. A. Duniway, Ph. D. 
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Location. University or college. Name of president. 
NEBRASKA. 

MeUCVUGs sheets. es. Bellevue Colere yo cstidt sees encteenbeene Stephen W. Stookey, LL. D. 
OUI Yi. Seke ats- sss s- Comerstini versity qeccetce..tscacceecees W. P. Aylsworth, LL. D. 
College View.........--- ManlonmColleseres: andc ete s fone tebe C. C. Lewis, B.S. 
Ut ey 25s eee DORNOUIOIIOIOS Fro ete ethers eee Rey. David B. Perry, D. D. 
Grand istand ....2.-.--.- Grandaisiand College... ..<s2scasceeee ese Rev. Geo. Sutherland, D.D. 
SURES axle sacs sie = Hastings College. 2. .:..2.\2 scesooeaceeee Archelaus E. Turner, LL D. 
HEU Seis occa '<in'es - University of Nebraska.............---.-- Samuel Avery, Ph. D., chancellor. 
NAT: ae ee re Creigaton University sit. 92. ets eevee Rey. M. P. Dowling, S. J 
University Place.....-.- Nebraska Wesleyan University......-..-- Wm. J. Davidson, B.S. 
ODIO eae civic e cic ee a's os - DORK COMGRG see ee ce: eater 2 ee eicie Rev. Wm. E. Schell, D. D. 

NEVADA. 
DOr A State University of Nevada..............- Rey. J. E. Stubbs, LL.D. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dio New Hampshire College of Agriculture and | W. D. Gibbs, Se. D. 
Mechanic Arts. 
Eth eee DarwMnouth Coueve. ms. 2. asec uck ag eeboeee E. F. Nichols, LL. D. 
Manchester <2 je. c0i55-- Diseanselm’s' College. i's occcc o.estee eee soe Rey. Hilary Pfraengle, D. D. 
NEW JERSEY. 

PI ODOKOU ce 6 ob cece see i- Stevens Institute of Technology.........- Alexander C. Humphreys, Se. D. 
RGR Sey Ws crombe.s <<< ~~ St. Peters: Collogen oc oct. io s6seccw a= Sees ese Rev. Edward J. Magrath, S. J. 
Koentiwortlt..0.<..>- +> -< Upsala Colleges 2 ssn. 22. a sece cones domeenck Rev. L. H. Beck, Ph. D. 
New Brunswick......-.. Hutgers Colleges 5.2 sc- «ka temows seeetes- Rev. Wm. H. 8. Demarest, D. D. 
EM NCOLOM Gas cee | sce 2 - Princeton University acesap< = seer seen See Woodrow Wilson, LL. D. 
South Orange..........- Seton Hall College...... Senet eee ee tae Very Rev. James F. Mooney. 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me-| W. E. Garrison, Ph. D. 
chanic Arts. 


Albuquerque.........-- University of New Mexico...............- Edward McQueen Gray. 
SiC ne ao a eee New Mexico School of Mines............-- E. A. Drake. 
NEW YORK. 
{NUE GL Ao eee ALITOORUOVOLSI bY. .c5 sicjeca Sve se aaneeet ..| Rev. B. C. Davis, D. D. 
PAHANG SIA ye os oars). wisie = s St. Stephen’s College..........-.....-- ..| Rev. Wm. C. Rodgers, D. D. 
Gh A Gelpheooueres.. co. cnce se ches ae teae as C. H. Levermore, Ph. D. 
DEC.) ee Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn.......- F, W. Atkinson, Ph. D. 
1D het 5 nes ee Bia rancis COMOLO. sec. ssctseiaere scneceer Brother Vincent, O. S. F. 
MORES Rs iil clap « Spadonims Collegasc: ¢csasmeccic can citeelie ante Very Rev. John W. Moore, C. M. 
Souci eae Ganisivs:Coleces. «cl eatee ree cceberemece ee Rey. Augustine A. Miller, S. J. 
ME UITIEES eon. c winnie: = \si«.= St. Lawrence University.............--.-- Rey. Almon Gunnison, LL. D. 
RMA arb Scie .e- 2 < Save 3 amuiltonm Colleges. <u. sc. one nsamebnce ck Rev. M. W. Stryker, LL. D. 
RIBHAV We fee ons od ~o'in o EVGDAPEMOLODO coi Sh vemen MEM de eos. Rey. L. C. Stewardson, LL. D. 
Rl re COMWALAMU DI VCISILY on o.s-= a0 co gentenladoe eens Elmer B. Bryan, LL. D. 
CONS oS eee feornell, WU aiVversity., sc26-.; co aSeeteels)- wee J. G. Schurman, LL. D. 
LG heir College of St. Francis Xavier...........--- Rey. Thomas J. McCluskey, S. J. 
LUGS RF oer College of the City of New York..........- John H. Finley, LL. D. 
Die ee ee Columbia University 2.2%. .:.-s.-seeeces <2 Nicholas M. Butler, LL. D. 
(Dt 42. geeae Manhattan College. 2, . +...5..<duMenhn tte coe Rev. Brother Jerome, F. 8S. C. 
DDT a a ae Mardnatn ) TUVCLSIby. «creccma pees ce mene Rev. David J. Quinn, S. J. 
UND 2 ee eae INew 1 ork University. 2. .cccerecuens oct Rev. H. M. MacCracken, LL. D., 
; chancellor. 
Niagara University NISSIM TIVOLI LY «, cas cs seminars = Sine Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, C. M. 
POF CLATEE Sitio vain 5 =2 3.0.00 > Clarkson School of Technology..........-- W.S. Aldrich, M. E., director. 
OE SOL. os. - v5 secs University of Rochester... 222. veceeh acess Rev. Rush Rhees, LL. D. 
St. Bonaventure........ St. Bonaventure’s College...............-- eA Joseph F. Butler, O. 
Schenectady ...........- MEDION OMBPOLS So's eo jac bane sates ain re ao au Rev. Charles A. Richmond, D. D. 
PV TAGUIBG sain 3 3 as ewes ose syracuse. Unive©rsitye. brie saseek verdes 3 Rey. J. R. Day, LL. D., chancellor. 
“BO ae eee Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute.........- Palmer C. Ricketts, C. E. 
WMGSGse OIL... ...----. 222 United States Military Academy.......... Col. Hugh L. Scott, U. S. A., supt. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
POUMOMRG « bi. miata =n aed obs MERI IGS COUCRG cerita ES ston 3 oa san oe Rev. Leo Haid, D. D., O. S. B. 
RADON. weno cues ce oe University of North Carolina............- F, P. Venable, LL. D. 
SSBATIOUG ies cclceed sce ss Biddle niversity acs acwseccpa se owes caste H. L. McCrorey. 
WDOMIGSON 22. 2. 2s See a ss Davidson: Colleges. o \ess3..~1- meen te! Henry L. Smith, Ph. D. 
\Dontdet 1s on cee, ELINA COUOUG Foss sg an elastin a. oe Bane Rev. John C. Kilgo, D. D. 
Elon College...........- PEIOM AONOLO. car catharsis le acne ieee aes E. L. Moffitt, LL. D. 
SIRBCUSDOL0... osetucene<n Agricultural and Mechanical College for | J. B. Dudley. 
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Location. University or college. 


NORTH CAROLINA—COn. 


Guilford College..-..... Gilford Colleges cen. oa cucssteoae Sos ree 
Hicgkory-.cthccassseee see Lenoir, College ss: 22825 eee eee 
Newtonsis23 ere Catawha College... coc src e eee eee 
Riasleighaes 5.2 tees ces ShawiUniversitys 2c. este S soa eee 
Salisbury.<i.backretee Livingstone College ss. 8.2... e eee eee 
Wake Borests ites, ence Wake:Forest Colleges. cs. nt scee we seeeeees 
Weaverville............ Weaverville College...............-------- 
West Raleigh..........- North Carolina College of Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 5 


Agricultural College... . North Dakota Agricultural College.....-..- 
Fargot sco cee ee Harpo Collese: 232255 eee ee eee 
Grand" Forks. oe sen Wesley Colleges: ic 622 saa-ece eee 
University 2 coco see University of North Dakota.........--.-- 
OHIO. 
Ref VeegheeT ia oa 8 oe a Ohio Northern University............-..- 
Akron 22 ce oa Ee Buchiel College? 2.5.2.2. sl to, see eee 
“Alliances oe enete ee Mount Union Colloge.- o2 222... see eee 
Ashland 2 coe eae ‘Ashland College 20) 225: te oan eo 
‘A thentisyi see eee Ohio University 4 ise eee eee 
‘Berea. eae ee Bald win University2ec. 7 eee 
Dose i eet itaee ent German Wallace College. ...........-.---- 
Cedarville $¢4%e-cs tee Cedarville ‘College 22. cacsashascceseeeeee oe 
Cincinnati-o oc Bass. St.cavier College. sis... acsesesnsee wots 
Dor seee ee ee University of Cincinnati..............-.-- 
Cleveland 12.525. 2222 Case School of Applied Science.........--- 
Do week Sea Sti Ignatius College: 25. Acs sss. eee eee 
Dow fi Se ee Western Reserve University............-- 
Colambus 3 ae Capital University -sos--. cesses coe 
Do eee Ohio State, University.2-.-..--sccs sees 
Davton cic ee ee eee St. Mary’sInstifutesinscs eee eee eee 
Detisiice 4 2n- tie. seen Defiance College..c. somes jase et ee ce eee 
Delaware. oes ce ee Ohio Wesleyan University.......-.....--. 
Windlayie cece = eee Bindlay College 252.724. S ee een A 
Gam Diet =os9s0s. eee Kenyon College. c.civenk cee eet eee 
Granwvillo¢ce sen eee Denison. University... .. css e eee eee 
Hiramice ete Hirary College ss 2 2.2. eek. coe en ee 
Marietta: <2 Se Marietta Colleges... ssecs ocssaecsae see 
New Atheris pees 47 Hrankiin College... 5505 9.0229 saat 
Néw Concord 2 ussucse: Muskingtim (Collere=s <2 240. 2s0 scan re 
Oberlin’ 2322 oe Oberlin College... 22275 see ee eee 
Oxford 55. ooo Miami University..........:... : 
Richmond Richmond College..\5..2.sese.n see assee ee 
Rio Grande.. Rio Grande College... .....s22.cs-ess2.-2- 


<4 Scio Colleges c..o2s.2dsdase go eee eameee 
ci Wittenberg: College... 503.2029 on-ne aeons 
Heidelberg University ............-.-.---- 
St vsoinis Oniversity aeascssesscs eee 


Tiffin 


Westerville Otterbein University... ss.sesss2c2 eee 
West Lafayette......-.-. West Lafayette College............-....-- 
Wilberforce...........-- Wilberforce University - 
Wilmington...........- Wilmington College... 
Wooster 4255) 266 Fe ee Waniversity.GL Ww OoSter. .mc.c<as scan ctes ses: 
Yellowsprings.........- Antioch College... icc. asccdesese mene 
OKLAHOMA 
Bacones. enc eocee eae Bacone Colleges.) 5-4-0. esse wakes ee 
Kinefisharioc. agence. Ringusner Canoge . 2.2.) w neste ater 
Normans 505 bree University of Oklahoma, . 2.0.22 eee 
Oklahoma City........- Epworth Untversity < o...5 dni cs teec ee sems = 
Stillwater!=. 32 oe Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 
Plsac sve oct cos ee ee Henry. .Kendall'Collega-.vtccc: 22 ope ee 
OREGON. 
Albany obo%. 243, ee hee ATbany. College «osc atts sesaoe ven aaaeeeee 
Corvallis. 32300. tee Oregon Agricultural College.........-..--- 
BllAS AU ahs oro Dallas College. 32. Jsotes aac. aawwees see eee 
Hugene sss .cc ou See University of Oregon. ........---.....5.-- 
Forest Grove.......---- Pacifie: University ss.<).cswetao-- anges eee 
McMinnville. ........... McMinnville College......--.-++---.-+---- 
Newberg 2. <,.<ss-cce~es Pacific. College!..2 332 54 in cents oe enter eens = 
Philomath = <..25 eno Philomath: Collegasc< ccace<s ges <cs2ee eee 
Balomie p cosinn to Seeks Willamette University ..........0c.s0cs0-- 


PP athe Rev. Guy P. Benton, LL. D. 


...| Wm. 8. Scarborough, LL. D. 
.| Rey. Albert J. Brown, D. D. 


Name of president. 


L. Lyndon Hobbs, A. M. 

Rev. R. L. Fritz, A. M. 

W.R. Weaver, A. M., dean. 
Chas. F. Meserve, LL. D. 

Rev. William H. Goler, LL. D. 
Wm. L. Poteat, LL. D. 

Rey. L. B. Abernethy. 

Daniel H. Hill, Litt. D. 


J. H. Worst, LL. D. 


Rev. Edward P. Robertson, D.D. __ 
Frank L. MeVey, Ph. D. a 


Rev. Albert E. Smith, D. D. 
Rev. A. B. Church, LL. D. 

Rev. W. H. McMaster, A. M. 

J. L. Gillin, Ph. D. 

Alston Ellis, LL. D. 

Rev. Robert L. Waggoner, D. D. 
Rev. E. S. Havighorst, D. D. 
Rey. David McKinney, LL. D. 
Rey. Joseph Grimmelsman. 
Chas. W. Dabney, LL. D. 
Charles 8. Howe, Ph. D. 

Rev. Geo. J. Pickel, S. J. 

Rev. C. F. Thwing, LL. D. 
Rev. L. H. Schuh, Ph. D. 
Rev. W. O. Thompson, LL.D. | 
Rev. Bernard P. re. 8. Me 
P. W. McReynolds, A. M. x 
Rev. Herbert Welch, LL. D. 
Rev. C. I. Brown, D. D. 

Rev. Wm. F. Peirce, L. H. D. 
Rev. Emory W. Hunt, LL. D. © 
Miner Lee Bates, A. M. 

Rev. Alfred T. Perry; D. D. 
A.M. Campbell. 

Rev. J. K. Montgomery, D. D. 
Rey. Henry C. King, D. D. — 


Rev. G. W. MacMillan, Ph. D. 
Rev. J. M. Davis, Ph. D. 

Rev. R. Emory Beetham, D. D. 
Rev. Charles G. Heckert, D. D. 
Rey. Charles E. Miller, D. D. 
Rey. Francis Heiermann, S. J. 
Lewis Bookwalter. 

James H. Straughn. 


Rev. Louis E. Holden, LL. D. 
S. D. Fess, LL. D. 


E. N. Collette. 


Rev. Arthur G. Evans. A 
Rey. Geo. H. Bradford, D. D., — 


chancellor. a 
J. H. Connell, M. 8. 7 
L. H. Beeler. ig 
H. M. Crooks, A. B. | 
W. J. Kerr. 


Rey. Charles A. Mock, Ph. D. 
Prince L. Campbell, A. B. 
Wm. N. Ferrin, LL. D. 
Leonard W. Riley, D. D. 
Wm. Irving Kelsey. 

O. V. White, M. S., dean. 
Rev. Fletcher Homan, D. D. 


thy 


a 
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IIIT.—UNIvERSITY AND CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


1.— Universities and colleges for men and for both sexes, and schools of technology—Con. 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ESE oS) Muhlenberg College............-- Yah ayer Rev. J. W. A. Haas, D. D. 
PRERANO has ..8s 062 Lebanon Valley College..................- Rey. Lawrence Keister, 8. T. B. 
TAGii xe. aoe Sen vincent College (oo occ 2500 ce ~ a dees Rey. Leander Schnerr, O. 8. B. 
Beaver Falls...........- Goneya Collepan sos. < stad se saces ee geeee Rey. William H. George, A. M. 
Bethlehem.............- Moravian, Colleges 22 soa. -aeeeiecee seats Rey. Aug. Schultze, L. H. D. 
CO tio Boe ss seice- Dickinson College...-_.....-...-.2deseeses ne Rev. G. E. Reed, LL. D. 
DUG 7 Pennsylvania Military College........--.- Col. C. E. Hyatt, C. E. 

. Collegeville... -.......- AU TSHIUS, CONGEST caesarean oe ean Rey. A. Edwin Keigwin, D. D. 
SS tn a TAIAVOLLO:COUBEO 4: occ cata eee Sankece Rev. E. D. Warfield, LL. D. 
Tet WOOMLE. <2. -5.------ Pennsylvania College: .....-..2.2--sce-50- Rev. Samuel G. Hefelbower, D. D. 
Greenville.......--...-- HARIOUC OMOPE Ue ese ac a2 eeesennce Ua tek ee O. F. H. Bert, A. M., dean. 
REPOVO CILY fata = ac -50% <= GroverCity: College. .3i..gscc de wancseeess Rev. I. C. Ketler, LL. D. 

PR VerOrds. .. 2. .52555. ss elavoriord Cpllegesss, one is.ccktc coe ake Isaac Sharpless, LL. D. 
Hantingdon........-..- JuMipta Collopessese 2. sche sone weenie. cas se Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL. D. 
Louth a Franklin and Marshall College.........--- Rey. Henry H. Appel, D. D. 
ME WISWULES Aes ot eek DUCKMOLL University =c.c0. saeco ene wee as John H. Harris, LL. D. 
Lincoln University......| Lincoln University..................---.-- Rey. John B. Rendall, D. D. 
Mendvilloesc2 2 -s---c--> PAISSHONY} COMBGIG wits eke at see ates aoe Rev. Wm. H. Crawford, LL. D. 
Myerstown.-..:-----.-+. Albright Colleges ssa. -att- cress tees cnes +e John Francis Dunlap. 
New Wilmington....... Wiestminster. Collere si. > 24a) sey Rey. Robert M. Russell, LL. D. 
Philadelphia..........-- Central Bigh School. 5 )25-2-2-n se. ness ce oe Rev. R. E. Thompson, 8. T. D. 

Do. he walle College een $0 ose an Brother Wolfred. 

Do. Temple University....... ..-| Russell H. Conwell, LL. D. 

DOs. =: University of Pennsylvani C. C. Harrison, LL. D., provost. 
Pittsburg Pittsburg College of the Holy Ghost....... Rev. M. A. Hehir, LL. D. 

TU" ote oe University of. Pittsburg. 22. Jo saccs-e ees Rev. 8. B. McCormick, LL. D., 

chancellor. 

Selinsgrove........-.---- Susquehanna University................-- Rev. Charles T. Aikens, D. D. 
South Bethlehem......-. onigb University ccs saan aeee nce eee Henry S. Drinker, LL. D. 
State College............ ican beng State Colleges! 2... tii. Edwin E. Sparks, LL. D. 
Swarthmore.........--.- Swarthmore College..........5.02--2-.22¢. Joseph Swain, LL. D. 
(UE Villanova! College: 35 e- ol eea tac ccssees tees Rev. L. A. Delurey, O.S. A. 
WERE oe Volant Conere snc cccrsanescs = ves ce stereo C. F. Ball, A. M. 
Washiapton.---.2. 0.2.4: Washington and Jefferson College......... Rev. J. D. Moffat, LL. D. 
Waynesburg........-.-. Waynesburg College. 3,02. seueon es ser Wm. M. Hudson. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Jimi Rhode Island State College..............-- Howard Edwards, LL. D. 
rovidencess.-s2-.....-- BrOWIs Ui versity asc vcevae asses csesnies Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, LL. D. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SUC CS re College of Charleston = 2.223025. 202 sc sien siete Harrison Randolph, LL. D. 

PED aa Bptsta a. 3/a seats = » South Carolina crerenyes ACAGEMY see eee Col. O. J. Bond, A. M., supt. 
Clemson College........- Clemson Agricultural College.............- P. H. Mell, Ph. D. 
SCAT 4 ge oe ee ea Presbyterian College of South Carolina....| Rev. Robert Adams, D. D. 
CONiHbIa. . 52-2... 2. 5. AT OnLUIVEISIGY He 5a Haas onetiea tesa Soe Rev. Wm. D. Chappelle, D. D. 

LO ne ee Benedict College... s21csi ast Ce Rev. A. C. Osborn, LL. D. 

DUS s = SSeS ee University of South Carolina.............. S. C. Mitchell, Ph. D. 
[een WeStoos2-22-.--'.02 Hirskine Wollege. 30. 2uth oocacmsteees 2.52 James Strong Moffatt, D. D. 
eho all Ca PUPMaN VG DLVOLSIbY.o..5 2a see tee Sm Rev. Edwin McNeil Poteat, D. D. 
Wewberryss---. 220.55... Newberry: College. 3.0.5.2 -.35- eee Los Rev. John H. Harms. 
Orangebury..... 2222. Canin ni versity. <. a. <s0n-se keseeaee = Ss bs Rey. L. M. Dunton, D. D. 
Spartanburg. s..2 22-5 -.. Wrolord College ns. (c< 3.52 <dhs tote nee s <2 Henry N. Snyder, A. M. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Brookimpsos..0 s+... -..-- South Dakota Agricultural College........ Robert L. Slagle, Ph. D. 
PATRONS ness eos 2-25. 3d PIL OM WOU CIOS sa5., us ncn oop cement te be Rev. C. H. French, D. D. 
MATQUOLI ehh = oc 3 os. Dakota Wesleyan University...........-- Rev. Samuel F. Kerfoot, D. D. 
pare i ere State: School of Mines.......-.-..2..-5.+2- Charles H. Fulton. 
UROUHENG d.cis asi osiasi oe MGHOMCOUSLO so 5 io te sisters wciseeiie yess Noah C. Hirschy, Ph. D. 
WierraiiGilss. =. soc. .0e esc University of South Dakota...........-..-- Franklin B. Gault. 
PRRTRLOM coe os. - 0 5 Jc koe -'e RBH EO CONOPC a2 2 2 ooee someee cee teal Rev. H. K. Warren, LL. D. 

TENNESSEE. 

VIC OLece sors sit os. .ote RIGO COUseO oka. Stes chit tats eos amet eke tek B. R. Smith. 
Chattanooga........---- Chattanooga University 72) Reve. el. Race, Dad. 
Rierksville......-..--.<: Southwestern Presbyterian University....| Wm. Dinwiddie, chancellor. 
Cumberland Gap........| Lincoln Memorial University......-- Wm. L. Stooksbury, Ph. D. 
Greeneville ............- Washington and Tusculum College.. .| Rev. Chas. O. Gray, D. D. 
BAEKSON Gt Juno. totes aed Southwestern Baptist University . UA ROVE ae. tale, Tl. D. 
Jefferson City.........-- Carson and Newman College......- ---| Rev. M. D. Jeffries, D. D. 
WMOX VINO 6225.5 Knoxville Colleges s<.7 cet 2.22 eae Rev. R. W. McGranahan, D. D. 

Wen Goce. fs ae University of Tennessee. -... 2.2855 2:etil cee Brown Ayres, LL. D. 
MGS OANONCE «co west Geet Cumberland University.......-..........- Nathan Green, acting. 


MESOTITIGE Eee, ates Mh etn COUGIO mi ais wes aeed Apne rome tede cs N. J. Finney, A. M. 
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Location. University or college. Name of president. 
TENNESSEE—Ccont’d. 

Mary villeso. JA. 6620.25 Maryville College:..c io. cannesecuabmeceees Rey. Samuel T. Wilson, D. D. 
Memphis....... .-| Christian Brothers College .--| Brother Maurelian, F. S. C. 
Milligan 2.32 5.)e20- Milligan College .--| Frederick D. Kershner, A.M. 
Nashville Fisk University ..-----| H. H. Wright, dean. 

Dow. kee University of Nashville. ccc. essseese es James D. Porter, LL. D. 5 

DO2 42 0easteceeeee Vanderbilt University ........----.sss==s J pera H. Kirkland, LL. D., chan- 

* cellor. 
DO. she cesseecbacedss Walden University. ..<.-ccieceeste sn some Rey. John A. Kumler, D. D. F. 
Sewanees..5-- apes ener University of the South........... 2.2 .9--~ wet B. Hall, acting vice-chan- — 
cellor. 
Spencers upacacee- cee eee Burritt Colleses csc csee.wensenecrsemreee W.N. Billingsley, A. M. 
Sweetwater.....-.--.--- Hiwassee, College: sncotavnm beteeaceees bee Rey. Eugene Blake, D. D. 
TEXAS 
AUSEIN Somes ean fraehe nae St. Edward's Collegeisc oe... ces cso Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C. 8. C. 

DOi x csde anes University of Texas.2 o..c.ccs cae ceeieeee ss Sidney E. Mezes, Ph. Dz 
Brownwood......------- Howard Payne College.............-----.- John H. Humphries, acting. 
College Station.......... qyuculian and Mechanical College of | Robert T. Milner. 

exas. 
Forth W orth... cee cs Fort, Worth Umiversity cates ccd se ea ceniae ee Rey. William Fielder, D. D. 

Ub fe Pe Aarne sea a PR a Polytechnic College 0s. so os. cence ae scis Rev. H. A. Boaz, D. i 
Galvestona.. ooo. sansa St_Marys University ..co-.- +. too -neme es Rey. A. E. Otis, S. J. 
Georgetown.......--.--- Southwestern University......-....-..---- Robert S. Hyer, LL. D. 

North) W ac0nscsenecmere Texas Christian University...........---- Clinton Lockhart, LL. D. 

San Antonio............ PC aUOWIS OOMCRO orcas satanren ree aera Rev. Louis A. Tragesser, S. M. 
Sherine seer aces cece ATSti College a. cones doe eee cee cecenes Rev. Thomas 8. Clyce, D. D. 
Mehwacanae- c.aaas cewae Westminster College.32. 2-2. acscceseecie H. H. Price. 

Wacoal. 2. oe ncn sacuiss Baylor UNIVersitvyesscsemeesas taoce eeaee Samuel P. Brooks, LL. D. 

DOL aA ae cote Paul Quinn College. .--| Rev. William J. Laws, D. D. 
Waxahachie... ..-...... Trinity, University: secec case sens as oes Samuel Lee Hornbeak, LL. D. 

UTAH 
LOPat! 2.202 hue ben sere ee Agricultural College of Utah..............- John A. Widtsoe. 
Ong csviccteurseaens Brigham Young College..................- James H. Linford, B. 8. 
Salt Lake City.......... University tof U tall aoe cas snes deters Joseph T. Kingsbury, Ph. D. 
Oona sania pasta Westminster College. ocscccscascenccemcue Rey. M. H. Stevenson. 
VERMONT. 
Burlington. access sea University Ol: V ermontce.sccsmssesen mance Rev. M. H. Buckham, LL. D. a 
Middlebury <2. ..=-=-/.2-- clare hs College tissu ceca o sencreecaceee Rev. John Martin Thomas, D. D. — 
Northficldes .igs-.2asee Norwiely University. .cec ccna ceneaueessere Charles H. Spooner, LL. D. 
VIRGINIA 
Ashland ~So..t.eeeesoene Randolph-Macon College.......--.--..-.-- Robert E. Blackwell, LL. D. ' 
Blacksburg.s.cisce see. Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | P. B. Barringer, LL. D. 
lege and Polytechnic Institute. 

Bridgewater...2../:...2. Bridgewater College. ....-.5...20:--------2 W. B. Yount, Ph. B. 
Charlottesville.......... University of Virginia. 22. uc sanisseecee E. A. Alderman, LL. D. , 
EMO: foes. eeee ese Emory and Henry College.....-........-- Rev. R. G. Waterhouse, D.D. 
Fredericksburg........-.. Fredericksburg College... <3 5.2. ,.ss\eeeee ve Rev. J. W. Rosebro, D. D., acting. — 
Hampden-Sidney....... Hampden-Sidney College......-....---.-- Henry T. Graham. ‘= 
Lexington......... -.-| Virginia Military Institute...--..--.-2.,2- Edward W. Nichols, supt. 

Dessert .-| Washington and Lee University.........-. George H. Denny, LL. D. 
Dbyneh burgers. se ciemenas Virginia Christian College.......-. ..-| Joseph Hopwood, A. M. 
Richmond: jesse. eee Richmond College.......-- ..| F. W. Boatwright, LL. D. 

Dorcas Virginia Union University.....-....-..... Rev. George R. Hovey, D. D. 
Salem?. A o5e eee RoatiokeCollece. .). ..- ic cve seems oseseeee Rev. John A. Morehead, D. D. 
Williamsburg........... College of William and Mary.......-.-..-.- L. G. Tyler, LL. D. 

WASHINGTON. 
Pullman oicsceescee eee State College of Washington............... E. A. Bryan, LL. D. 
Peattlerai sce cients University of Washington................. Thomas F. Kane, Phos 
Spokane.) sh seecsseee Gonzaga College. s2..0.05.-2-\4-na-2 seeeeas Rev. H. J. Goller, S. J. 
Packing ck. seme University of Puget Sound.......-....-..- J.C. Zeller. ee 

DORs te: ee Whitworth Colleges. 2 se ee Rev. Borend H. Kroeze, D. D. 
Walla. Wallance S5..2¥ere Whitman College. os. <.22.-.sceeteadeee oe Rey. S. B. L. Penrose, D. Daas 

WEST VIRGINIA. ry 
Barboursville........... Morris Harvey College.....--------------- D. W. Shaw, A. M. 
Bothany.«.2.-¢5..ceeeee Bethany; Callegow...: .s<< acaseeeeeeene T. E. Cramblet, LL. D. rf 
Buckhannoneweesss ce. Wesleyan University... . <2 sscieuewssaneen Carl G. Downey, Ph. D. 
lkins Se a. eee Davis and Elkins College..........-...---- M. C. Allaben, A. B. 
Morgantown.........-.- West Virginia University... ...--vccc-2-.-- D. B. Purinton, LL. D. 
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IIT.—UNIversiry AND CoLLEGE PRESIDENTsS—Continued. 


1.— Universities and colleges for men and for both sexes, and schools of technology—Con, 


Location. 


WISCONSIN. 


PTIGCON swiss osc es 
eee et. 


Location. 


ALABAMA, 


iter 2 ee 
SACU ENG Vitec 0 
MPRISEEOOSH nes os. sc ce 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mills College............ 
AMM OSO siesreiant ales. dt. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washineton..........s8: 


FLORIDA. 


_ Pallahassee............. 


Tach? a 
Gainesville.: 6)... ek 


ILLINOIS. 


Jacksonville............. 
LG) goal Ce 
ia) 


INDIANA. 


Mowe Dame... 52. 


University or college. 


Name of president. 


Mawrence COUGEe. s.ccccm se lnacaeucnae sed Rev. S. Plantz, Ph. D. 

Pelolt COM re tonne sec exces we ccna deeees Rev. Edward D. Eaton, LL. D. 
University of Wisconsin................-.- Charles R. Van Hise, Ph. D. 
Milton Wolleges aoseninct sabeewacacs cece l ee Rev. Wm. C. Daland, D. D. 
Concordia College 6 aon eno teeta cece Rev. M. J. F. Albrecht. 


Marquette. College.c..cctecencs ote Sve Rev. 


. James McCabe, S. J. 


INISSIONFHOUSG: icccnckhetnsnasticttecee as cee Rev. E. G. Krampe. 

Ripon Couege: cic ca- ceamereeeaectees aoe Rey. Richard C. Hughes, D. D. 
Northwestern University. ... 22-0. .....0- Rey. A. F. Ernst. 

Carroll Colege’jce. du ciecuseCnectec sends dees Rev. W. O. Carrier, D. D. 


University of Wyoming..................- Charles O. Merica, LL. D. 


2.—Colleges for women. 


University or college. 


Name of president. 


Athens Female College.................... Miss Mary N. Moore. 

Alabama Brenau College.................- Thos. G. Wilkinson. 

udson College ietess A es Fe ee Rev. Robert G. Patrick, D. D. 
Marion Female Seminary... ..............- Rev. L. W. Brown. 

Alabama Synodical College for Women....| Rev. T. Peyton Walton. 
Central Female College...................- Rev. B. F. Giles, A. M. 
Tuscaloosa Female College...............- R. J. Holston, A. M. 


.| John Massey, LL. D. 


Central Baptist College.................--- W. W. Rivers, A. M. 

MTilis College::.. 5 it. ccace sabe tommae tec acne Luella Clay Carson. 

Collegeof Notre Dame... cies ce deche cess Sister Mary Bernardine. 

iDrinity: College. 2 .tecetkes cast ccessseocte ote Sister Julia. 

Florida State College for Women.......... Edward Conrac:. 

LUO YACOD D-LNSUTULO. ce sicn ceeweeeeece oe Susan G. Gerdine. 

Wom WONCIO scr aot iL me cp aeeematere te ce John W. Gaines. 

Andrew Female College................-.- J. W. Malone. 

Dalton Female College..................-- Geo. 8. Fulton 

ones Soot College. << -as-cen Heeeeeet cee oe Rev. F. H. Gaines, D. D. 
pessietd we. Collegense 22. Lee Bee C. H. 8. Jackson, A. M. 

MBTeLiA CONEZOIS: SYAue LSet ee ea A. W. Van Hoose; H. J. Pearce. 
Lagrange Female College.................. Rufus W. Smith, A. M. 
Southern Female College.................- M. W. Hatton, A. M. 

Wesleyan Female College................. Wm. N. Ainsworth. 
PiorierCalegetcssecs cashes sess leek se T. J. Simmons, A. M. 

Illinois Woman’s College..............-... Rev. Joseph R. Harker, Ph. D. 
Pi Marys BONOOlscsruutene. cae bek ns canes Rev. C. W. Leffingwell,D.D. rector. 
Rockiord .Collevey eo ee ke na. ca gecee ck k Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. D. 

St. Mary’s College and Academy.........- Mother M. Pauline. 


College of the Sisters of Bethany........-- Rev 


. F. R. Millspaugh, D. D. 
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2.—Colleges for women—Continued. 


Location. 


University or college. 


KENTUCKY. 


‘Name of president. 


Bowling Green PotteriCollegers cacst ue cose te cose coe eee Rev. Benj. F. Cabell, D. D. 
Danville...... Caldwell College............. ..-| John C. Acheson, A. M. 
Glasgow.....- Liberty College.............. -| Robert E. Hatton, Phe Dp: 
Harrodsburg iBesumont’Callegeso.. cosa cee cee aes eee Thomas Smith, A. M. 
Hopkinsville = Bethel Female College..............-....- Harry G. Brownell. 
Lexington sab 2a2225 ee Hamilton College for Women............-- H. G. Shearin, Ph. D. 

DO. jf eee Sayre Female Institute... . 2.2.2.2 -cssens Rev. J. M. Spencer. 
Millersburgscis-cle-2 2S: Millersburg Female College...............- Rey. C. C. Fisher, A. M. 
Nicholasville........-.-- JessamineFemale Institute................ Mrs. J. B. Stears. 

Owensboro. 22.268 S22. - Owensboro Female College...............- J. Dyron La Rue. 

Russellville eee eee Logan Female College...........--....---- E. D. Atkins, A. M. 

Versailles tcecese ose Margaret: Collevesscssiocseue, Gewese Thomas C. Walton, Ph. D. 
LOUISIANA. 

Clintoriseeca.ceee ees Silliman Collegiate Institute............... Rey. H. H. Brownlee. 

Mansfield i. shtee ooo Mansfield Female College................. T.S. Sligh, A. M. 

New Orleans...-....-.-. H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College....| Brandt V. B. Dixon, LL. D. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.22)3 ss. sere Woman’s College of Baltimore............- Rey. Eugene A. Noble, D. D. 

Frederick.... Woman’s College J. H. Apple, A. M ; 

Hagerstown. . Keo Mar Colleges J: secece te acne close ease Rev. S. M. Newman. 

TLuthervaller. =a. ee. ee Maryland College for Young Ladies....... Rey. Chas. W. Gallagher, D. D. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Anburmdales weiss cee. = Lasell Seminary for Young Women....... G. M. Winslow, Ph. D., principal. 
Boston...c2-. + =. eee Bimmons College... : icc LMeee ences Henry Lefavour, LL. D. 
Cambridge i224 o2ce-2s5 Radcliffe: Collegeea. 7. c0 225 he weet Le Baron R. Briggs, LL. D. ch 
Northampton..........- Smith Colles. 22.2.5 3 cas cky wre Meee Rev. Marion Le Roy Burton, Ph.D. 
South Hadley..2¢. 2.28 Mount Holyoke College.................-- Mary E. Woolley, L. H. D. bx. 
Wellesley. S63 2h oes Wellesley Colleges ..0.2 0232 ao Sse es Miss Caroline Hazard, LL. D. 

MINNESOTA. 
‘Albert Lea... 3F. caches Albert Lea College... ......-..0sccseeewe~ oe Mary L. Marquis, A. M 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Blue Mountain.......... Blue Mountain Female College............ B. G. Lowrey, A. M. ae 
Brookhavenies 2. casee Whitworth Female College........-.....-. Rev. I. W. oper, D. D. 
Clinton Hillman. College so See eee a era W. J. Lowrey. 
Columbus Industrial Institute and College.........-.. Henry L. Whitfield. 
French Camp Central Mississippi Institute.............. J. A. Sanderson, principal. 
Jackson y/o352.1gete oe ee Belhaven College for Young Ladies....... J. R. Preston. 
Meridian. sc..kseee ee Meridian Woman’s College......-...-...-- J. W. Beeson, A. M. 
Natehed. 32. soce ene Stanton College for Young Ladies......... J. K. Morrison. 
Pontotoc eo ee Chickasaw Female College................ Miss Katherine E. Crawford. 
Port;Gibsone. se. ee ee Port Gibson Female College............... Henry G. Hawkins, A 

MISSOURI 

Columbia jae. cee Christian Collese .- 20382 eee eee Mrs. W. T. Moore. 

DO gh coe ees Stephens College . . 2. i) Is) sec cewaew os eeat William B. Peeler. 
Payette... -. wosecr oe Howard Payne College: :.... See Rev. Henry E. Stout. 

Folton. of) cones eee Synodical Female Co iene SR SRS eas Mary Lee Allison. 
Lexington. .Aeaeseee Central Female College................--.- G. M. Gibson. 

DO 22h cee ee Lexington Colle: “4 for Young Women......| Edward W. White, A. M. 
Libettys tet te eee Liberty Ladies College............-...-.-. C. M. Williams, A. M. 

Mexico.c6 j2.k ee eee Hardin Mollege; ...< 5.0.2. cco edon oon J. W. Million, A. M. 
INevadaues 6c ote naa pen Cottey College for Young Ladies.........- Mrs. V. A, C. Stockard. 
St. Charles. 20 eee Lindenwood College for Women..........- Rev. George F. Ayres, Ph. D. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Convent Station........ Collegeof St) Elizabeth. <.....t2cse.<,c0 ee Sister M. Pauline Kelligher. 

NEW YORK. 
AUrOTA st ee ee oe Wells Collesert os" eo torte, chee ae Rev. George M. Ward, LL Da 
NUAbest tg eee Oy Bieta ee Bimira Colleress: st eo eee Rev. A. C. Mackenzie, LL. D. 
Genevnlee ccf ae Wari: Smith Oollegeys ses. ete eee Rev. L. C. Stewardson. ae. 
New Rochelle. ........-. Collegeof St. Angela sc. 2h ce: J sekee ee Rev. M. C. O’Farrell. i 
New-York. nae Barnard Collogesse.- os. daoxcSueous ae oe ean Wm. T. Brewster, acting deal 
Poughkeepsie........... Vassar College: 22.5 sc Aue cco eitoes be ee Rev. J. M. Taylor, L 
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III.—UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


Location. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WNCHOLY.0<cg5e sche... <>. 
MAOUISDUT Rao sjo.cji5 55 = + 
Murfreesboro............ 
Pealeieis shoes. 25s. 


EROO OPlNES........----- 
OL ip aa 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PARE WIE = os, one = sinie sins 
To! oe a 


Chambersburg.......... 
Mechanicsburg.......... 
Meee C SERINE soem as icin <== > - 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SOUT iaeed tee. cass. 5 


Spartanburg............. 
SUIGTR Me cinta. Aaaelbsiee e's 


Pel eee nc. t's: os 


LINCS ET. alee Sie oir 


South Houston.......... 


VIRGINIA. 


Ue Ce a Se 


Hollins... 
Lynchburg 
Marion.... 
Petersbur 


WEST ‘VIRGINIA. 
Charlestown............. 
IBS WiSDUTE. ..2..-5--- 0 

WISCONSIN. 
MAalwaIIKeG .¢ .. .2- dssk ux 


2.—Colleges for women—Continued. 


University or college. Name of president. 


a Deb ACOMCEE <2) oc. nani asiaeegieias <feisc Rev. C. B. King, D. D. 
Greensboro Female College................ Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson. 
Claremont Female College...............-. Joseph L. Murphy. 


Louisburg Female College...............-. 
Chowan Baptist Female Institute......... 
Oxford Female Seminary................. 
Merah Colleges oc. voc > o~cisees ae leatepte oes 


Mrs. lvey Allen. 

John C. Scarborough, A. B. 
F. P. Hobgood, A. M. 
Rev. R. T. Vann, D. D. 


Southern Presbyterian College.......-..... Rev. C. G. Vardell, D. D. 
Salem Female Academy and College...... Rev. Howard E. Rondthaler. 
Statesville Female College.. qrttttereeeeeee Rev. John A. Scott, D. D. 
Oxford College for Women..............-- Jane Sherzer, Ph. D. 

Western College for Women..............- Rev. John D. Newman, D. D. 
Wake wlirie Collete os... sissdcles nt osoweeeon Miss Mary Evans, Litt. D. 
Allentown College for Women............. Rev. Wm. F. Curtis. 

Beaver CONCPO St oct os ceeecne cane ees Rev. Wm. W. Foster, jr., D. D. 


Blairsville Collegomi aa. sot sac tats cece wants 
Brym Mawr: Colleva..... od s.c0 ance ee a eae se 
WIISGRUOC OCD occa sets cc canes cots amcatee oe 
Irving Female College...........-......... 
Pennsylvania College for Women.........- 


Magnus C. Ihlseng. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, LL. D. 
M. H. Reaser, Ph. D. 

E. E. Campbell, Ph. D 

Rev. Henry D. Lindsay, D. D. 


Columbia Female College................. 


Rev. W. W. Daniel, D. D. 
College for Women .....-.-..{0--.+...2200 Miss Euphemia McClintock, A. B. 
Due West Female College. rs.............- Rev. James Boyce, D. D. 
Greenville Female College................- Edward C. James, Litt. D.e 
Lander Female College...................- Rev. John O. Willson, D. D. 
Ponverse College se 2k oe te ea cles Sie Robert P. Pell, Litt. D. 
Cifford Seminary .2f2 5. 022.6222. 0s sees Rev. B. G. Clifford, Ph. D. 
Siiizis COUCLS 6 ccc crak secnts sectswiae cee W. E. Martin, Ph. D. 
Tennessee Female College-................ T. E. Allen. 
Howard Female College..................- Amos L. Edwards, B. 8. 
Memphis Conference Female Institute..... Rev. A. B. Jones, LL. D. 


‘Tennessee College st cc. <2 ccccteccceenance 


Geo. J. Burnett, A. M. 
Belmont College for Young Women....... 


Rev. Ira Landrith, LL. D. 


Ingscopel Colleges ccausccace tee nese cecices Mrs. J. O. Rust. 

Migrrin CONOR Ses janc one Semesters s'see Wir dees Way EIT, cA, be 
Synodical Female College.............-..- Lawrence Rolfe, A. B. 
Baylor Female College...../..-.......-..- W. A. Wilson, D. D. 
GaniGreWOuopescato. cet e eee neve. ‘| Rey. C. T. Carlton, A. B. 
Texas Woman’s College........:.......... Richard McDonald. 

San Antonio Female College..-...........- Rey. J. E. Harrison, A. B. 
North Texas Female College.............- Mrs. Lucy A. Kidd-Key. 
PAPA OMEEO seeders sant ine Honea = x Rev. J. L. Dickens, LL. D. 
Martha Washington College............... Ss. D. Long. 

Stonewall Jackson Institute.... ..| Mrs. M. M. Hunt, principal. 
Bristol-institute . 2... -..222 .| J. T. Henderson, A. M. 


Roanoke College of Danville... ‘| John B. Brewer, A. M. 


OMIOS OSE] 25.2 seeks .| Miss Matty L. Cocke. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. ..| W. W. Smith, LL. D. 
Mastors@ollope sees... kamiecue oe case. Rev. J. J. Scherer, D. D. 
Southern Female College.................- Arthur K. Davis, A. M. 
Wormers (plese. oa wns eens to ee ata Rey. James Nelson, D. D. 
Virginia College for Young Ladies......... Miss Mattie P. Harris. 
RIPISCDPAILINISEILULO, son noe on ascsccteeesenes W. C. Marshall, principal. 
POW RALS COMORES een sano cA tees) Stewart P. Hatton, LL. D. 


Lewisburg Female Institute..-..25........ Rev. R. L. Telford, D. D. 


Milwaukee-Downer College.............--- Miss Ellen C. Sabin, A. M. 
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IV.—Proressors oF PEDAGOGY AND HeEAps oF DEPARTMENTS OF PEDAGOGY IN- 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. F 


Name of professor or head of 


Location. University or college. department. 
University, Ala......... University of Alabama...................- Fletcher B. Dresslar, Ph. D. 
Fayettevi lo, ATIC. Sane University of Arkansas.......-....-..--..: Wm. 8. Johnson, Ph. D. 
Berkeley, Cal..........- University of California ....-........-2---.- A. F. Lange, Ph. D. 

Los Angeles, Ca!......-. University of Southern California......... James H. Hoose, Ph. D. 

DO. 2 3 2nhah eee OceidentaliGollege; "2. 30-5 ae ceaennee ones George F. Cook, Ph. D 
Pasadena,Cal.-..c.cemee Throop Polytechnic Institute............. Avene Chamberlain, A.M. 
gece University, | Leland Stanford Junior University........ Ellwood P. Cubberley, Ph. D. 

al. 

Boulder, Colo.........-- Untversity:of Colorado... 7.5.10... cen ceee Vivian A. C. eee PhDs 
Colorado Springs, Colo_.| Colorado Colleges: ==. 2 ---a-can-aetenes H. A. Ruger, A. 

University Park, Colo...| University of Denver..................-..- D. E. Phillips, Ph. “Se 
Washington, D. aes: George Washington University............ Williston S. Hough, Ph. M. 

IDOJSiae -siccsesaeeees Howard University s:<.as-ssee-eraltaaaace Lewis B. Moore, Ph. D. - 
Dermvand, Pla stacen ee John B. Stetson University............... Lincoln Hulley, Ph. D., resident. — me 
Gainesville, Platte oe University of Florida. 2... seeee=r. eens ese John A. Thackston, Ph. ty q 
Athens}Ga.csatcns- 2.23 University of Georgia... s2cuc-2.262 feet T. J. Woofter, Ph. D. 

‘Atlanta, Ga oseoseee ae Atlanta ti niversity 0222. .<52 ja0cseeieee George A. Towns, A. M 
Dahlonega, Ga.......... North Georgia Agricultural College........ Gustavus R. Glenn, LL. De press 
South Atlanta, Ga...... Clarke University eee. eee 
Moscow, Idaho.....-...- University of. [daho se.2 5 -2-ow one eine oe Philip Soulen, A oa 
: Chicago, Il. scsee eee cee) University of Chicagos.. 2+ eseeseacee ee cee Chas. H. Judd, a D. : 
Dechtur, THe eae ecaseee James Millikin University ...............- A. R. Taylor, Ph. D., president.* — 
Hureka, ds aes ace Hureka Colleges. 38s. eae sees eee ene Elizabeth Baxter, A. B. 7 
Evanston, (yo coscese Northwestern University.................. Herbert F. Fisk, LL. D. 
Greenville, Ill........... Greenville Collegex-25. 225. cecsccescwbisee Candis J. Nelson, a ‘Be 
Urbang sla ae eee Universityiof illinois eh arrose encores eee W.C. Bagley, Ph. D 
Bloomington, Ind....... IndianasUniversityciercccsstenenesscesenes Wm. W. Black, A. M 
Crawfordsville, Ind...... ‘Wabash Colleges ca on tree cee eaee George H. Tapy, A.B 
Hariham ,uinide. 32225. f2 Harliam ‘College 32a. sha sena ene caateeees Je ek COM. Hus 
Greencastle, Ind-.--...-.- DePauw, University... <.....525-se2cenaser Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid, A. M. 
Hanover, ind 5! s23: 22 Hariover/College....3- 22h seco et eeeteeeece Wm. A. Millis, LL. D., president. 
Indianapolis, Ind...-.... Butler College 2... cciiesjandSeaseeun cares Arthur K. Rogers, Ph. D. 
Moores Hill, Ind........ Moores, Hill, College. sis... sae oc aiseneeee Zenos E. Scott. 
Oakland City, Ind...... Oakland City College.................. ne 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa..... Coe Colleges. ai elation nate ase -| G. C. Fracker, Ph. D. 
Charles City, lowa...... Charles City College......... -| Frederick Schaub, A. M. 
Des seine, Iowa Des Moines College... - .| James P. Stephenson, Ph. D. 
ae. SBedet -| Drake University.....-. -| William F. Barr, Ph. D. 
Fairfield, Towa... -| Parsons College........... -| Ward W. Silver, A. M. 
Fayette, Towa. freee Upper Iowa University... A. E. Bennett, A. M. 
Indianola, lowa.-c6-.c.5 Simpson College..........--- Charles E. Shelton, LEDS pres. 
Iowa City, Iowa......... State Talvarsity, of Iowa...... = E. Bolton, Ph. ne 
Lamoni, lowa....-.-...- Graceland College. .............. -| R. M. Stewart, A. B 
Mount Pleasant. ........ Iowa Wesleyan University ............... Elmer E. Lymer, B. 8. 
Mount Vernon, Iowa....} Cornell College. ........-.....------------- George H. Betts, Ph. M. 
Sioux City, Iowa...-.... Mornineside Colleges oi 72. -cden-sccseaan E. A. Brown, A. M. 
Tabor dOWS.cwe. eos esee Tabor College. tes see ee on eens J. F. Crawford, A. M. 
Atchison, Kans......... Midland Collepe st eee esac ncnces.ce Harold W. Foght A. M. 
Baldwin, Kans.......... Baker/Wnlverslty 22 saeeessceere pene ae oe em Scott, Ph. B. 
Emporia, Kans......... Emporia ‘College sac css «cin anna iaaecaes, ee A. Ludlum, A ; ee 
Holton, Kans 2..-.eeee Camp bell College:7 sii S 2 ei ec occu ones Reese, Ph. M 
Lawrence, Kans......-..| University of Kansas-. 2.2.5.2... -2..secse- a ‘8. Olin, A. M. 
Lindsborg, Kans........ Bethany, CONUGPS: 2a... steel ce an eeneancmes Anna A. Carlson. 
McPherson, Kans....... Me Bherson (Conlere e222 oe asacdeste acne mene John A. Clement, A. M. 
Ottawa tians-h. sce cee Ottaws University 22222 2 -- ace ceeee ones Herbert H. Foster, Ph.D: 
Salina, Kans 0. eee ee Kansas Wesleyan University.....-.-.-.... Albert H. King, M. Ped. 
Sterling, Kans.......... CoopeniCollege ns. .cs.. eke casen covemeeueoee Elizabeth Duff. 
Topeka, Kans: 2 cczs.ce. Washbuttt College: ..<ccins pence ncaeee cence Emil C. Wilm, Ph. D. 
Wichita, Kans2. 22.235 Pairmount:College .2 -...... seereo eee Reece Herbert L. Wilbur, A. M. 
DO setae Soe Hriends Wniversity ..22.-csetesses- seo B. W. Truesdell, A. B. 
Winfield, Kans..........] Southwest Kansas College................. Henrietta V. Race, A. B 
Berea, Ky od aca Beres Coulee: oui. '..ide sence eee ee John W. Dinsmore, A. M. 
Danville, Ky.22 4.22622 Central University of Kentucky-....-...... Geo. J. Ramsey, er De 
Lexington, .Kysenes. cen State rWaalyersi ty: n:c.-cncinocusa.s aisicimenceeeer James T. Noe A. M a 
Baton Rouge, La........| Louisiana State University................ Alexander B. Coffey, Phe dean. 
New Orleans, La........ H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College... . rec! cade E. Cross ‘ 

DO. 24d ee aeeeeee Leland University <c<-<---2-ee eee eee R. W. Perkins, Ph. Da president. 

DO. ee A eee Tulane University of Louisiana........... J oseph M. Gwinn, A. M. 
Brunswick, Me.......... Bowdoin College... 22 sos5 Sood. eee Wm. T. Foster. iN 
Orono,’ Mexyie es cee University iol Maine.......a.ccwusc- Sees eee Chas. Davidson, Ph. D ' 
Baltimore, Md.......... Johns Hopkins University.........-.....- Edward F. Buchner, Ph. D. 

Dove Gnu Nees Morgan: College:. i. obo teases ee cee Chas. A. Johnson, A. B. 
Chestertown, Md........ Washington College << =2.<. cess san=4 ane eee Robt. H. Gault, Ph. D. 

Boston, Mass.........-.- Simmons Collage. ssc. ccs weet ee eee Mary E. Parker, A. M. 

Cambridge, Mass........ Harvard. University.2. 9s. scnc cee eee Paul H. Hanus, LL. D. 

South Hadley, Mass..... Mount Holyoke College..............-.... Wm. C. Moore, A. M. 

Wellesley, Mass......... Weellesicy: Colloge.5.. 2. 25 Poe ee Anna J. McKeag, Ph. D. 

Worcester, Mass......... Clarks Wand versity ie coc eee eee ee W. H. Burnham, Ph. D. ~~ 
Dipti heen, Boece ee Collegiate Department, Clark University..| Rufus C. Bentley, A. M., dean. | 


Adrian; ‘Mich occes ee Marian College. oo t.. nace eseuseeseeeer Sarah J. Knott, M. S. 
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IV.—Proressors or Pepacocy AND Heaps or DEPARTMENTS OF PEDAGOGY IN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES—Continued. 


Location. University or college. Name of professor or head of 


department. 
tea MIOD So. fe acl a as's PAINS OONGIG..\fcastccuas sacs ccepeeebeescct Albert P. Cook. 
Ann Arbor, Mich........ niversity.ov Michigan. 2:0 se. F oe. e ee Allen S. Whitney, A. B. 
Hillsdale, Mich.... Se insaale Colleges. Cote c Losers 6524 hccens Charles H. Gurney, A. M. 
Holland, Mich...... ..| Hope College........... .-.-| John E, Knizenga, A. M. 


Kalamazoo, Mich Kalamazoo College... -| Herbert L. Stetson, LL. D. 


Olivet, Mieh............ Olivet College.......... .| E. G. Lancaster, Ph. D., president. 
Minneapolis, Minn...... University of Minnesota. .-| George F. James, Ph. D. 
Puree eu MINT 2. s225- Macalester College.......- -.-| Andrew W. Anderson, A. M. 
Winnebago, Minn....... WArKO? AONCPR ac acco odueticeeeceese ce ee Van Aken, A. M., 
president. 
University, Miss........ University of Mississippi.................. 
Columbia, Mo..........- University, of Missouri... 252:..22.scascc82 J. L. Meriam, Ph. D. 
Rta omis MO. 6.05.4 2 o. Washington. University ... ...<davess este es Edgar J. Swift, Ph. D. 
Missoula, Mont.........-. Untversity: of Montana ...un.ss-ciccdéuicsceks Wm. F. Book, Ph. D. 
Bellevue, Nebr.......... POUBVEHS COUCKOCaece, snack aces ccs eticces es Wim. C. T. Adams, Ph. D. 
repo BING close ce omer Uy miversily ccs. once cecetc cs ee ce se Jas. A. Beattie, LL. D. 
College View, Nebr...... Union Collepe. tee Ao eit ES Charles C. Lewis, president. 
Grand Island, Nebr....- Grand. Island Collegaly.. oss. a tse - as 2 cee John L. Beyl, Ph. D. 
Hastings, Nebr.......... Hastings College. sty sees. . ee ote econ Albert G. Owen, A. M. 
Lancow, Nobr..5........ University of Nebraska oe...) 00 2. ee se Charles Fordyce, Ph. D., dean. 
University Place, Nebr..; Nebraska Wesleyan University........... Wm. R. Jackson, A. M. 
OTE INGO eta sans 2 < Re eeneY OF MACOMORG sean Meee etic cee set sence oe M. Lillie Irwin, B.S. 
PUENOGENOV case SSacs. University of Nevada..................-.. Romanzo Adams, Ph. M. 
BnOVer. IN Ele... 52s Dartmouth Colores. voce cociecet ereecees 
iNoweirimswick, N.J...| Butgers College... co.cc cece cee ccc es E. R. Payson, Ph. D. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex...| University of New Mexico..........-...... Charles E. Hodgin, B. Ped. 
PRTITOO ING Noe cn sac ees. ATIVE Uintly GPS UVic ce we.ce =e cacwsees cs acero Clarence L. Clarke, Ph. B. 
ETON YB) gi Nal ait ofc x's «50 Adelone Congo’ ou ee sucieicenin ose oS cai E. N. Henderson, A. M. 
OMe aes ecieses fe - Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn......... Fred W. Atkinson, Ph. D. 
RAO. Nat Vacincs <<0% 6.0: St. Lawrence University -..............-.. Robt. D. Ford, M. 8. 
Glptons Ny Yokes: wc... Hamilton College........... ete A Copy Pee W. H. Squires, Ph. D. 
TBIMAIT OAS NIN 5 o's.6% cjecece Elmira College............ Cortes er at Vida F. Moore, Ph. D. 
Amante Vicue. es ..|. Colgate University cos. cist oo acanice alsarnn'a M.S. Read, Ph. D. 
IMEI ESSERINEES. fr ac. < wlan oo. DOrnellaW al Versi by. ccciesceaaustatees ceca an Charles De Garmo, Ph. D. 
Dewees, N.Y 2 iasicce College of the City of New York........... Stephen P. Duggan, Ph. D. 
Uae Columbia University (Teachers College)...| James E. Russell, LL. D., dean. 
LG co ae ae Newsy orks University 22. cac.b. .eeekcce T. M. Balliet, Ph. D. 
oehester, N.Y .....----| University of Rochester... .0.......0..... George M. Forbes, A. M. 
PIVEBOUSO SINS Xe cscnc ccc DyTackise, WO NIVOTSIbY cease scenes conection J. R. Street, Ph. Dd. 
Chapel Bill N.C. . ..<- University of North Carolina.............. Marcus C. S. Noble. 
Durham, eee PESENIT WOMOLOL Peviee cuca acivnieaeiennees Eugene C, Brooks, A. B. 
Salisbury, N.C. 2.2.2... Bivinesrone Wollepeacacta sc. Acne 0 soccucn W. R. Connors, A. B. 
Wake Forest, N. C...... Wake Forest College.......... BS eR ey ae J. Henry Highsmith. 
University, N. Dak..... University of North Dakota............... Joseph Kennedy, A. M. 
Alliance, Ohio........-..|, Mount. Union College...........sce0see%s John B. Bowman, A. M. 
PSA, OUIOS. oo... =< PR SITIATN ICA OOO Eon teeee nn Dae Ok w aciste a wate L. Leedy Garber, A. M. 
Perea OiHign. 2.2.2... - Bal Walt AP RALV OLS bY cans cose o Saicigio a cee cies ois Fletcher D. Ward, B.S. 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ University of Cincinnati................... Wm. P. Burris, A. M., dean. 
©ormbus, Ohio:>.-.-..2| Ohio State University... ....05.0.0.2..50.-. Frank P. Graves, Ph. D. 
RIEDEL ODIO. -ko . 5S: Oberlin Colleges teixs-ussss ce ese ceccset lee Edward A. Miller, A. B. 
Tiffin, (U.S in Heidelberg: University .<..22c 255.0550 2s Aaron W, Ricksecker, A. B. 
Westerville, Ohio....... Otterbein’ University...<... fo. c.g ence ee Thomas J. Sanders, Ph. D. 
Wilberforce, Ohio....... Wilberforce University..................-- Sarah C. B. Searborough, M. Pd. 
~ouow mprines, Ohio. -.| Antioch College ...22.s5.... o2s.e2e ect esse W. W. Weaver, A. M. 
OkJahoma City, Okla...| Epworth University...................... Benj. F. Nihart, B.S. 
Eugene, Oreg........... Wniversity Of OTegont-its. «ot osc eeeee « <% H. D. Shelden, Ph. D. 
Salem, Oreg............- Willamette University ...................- Mary E. Reynolds, B.S. 
Allentown, Pa.......... Muhlenberg College...... ....| G. T. Ettinger, Ph. D. 
yd ND i: Dickinson College.... ..| Wm. L. Gooding, Ph. D. 
Collegeville, Pa..........| Ursinus College.... Geo. L. Omwake, A. M., dean. 


MaWEn Ea. .<202--- Bryn Mawr College ..| James H. Leuba, Ph. D. 


iiaasiugdon, Pa..-.-.:.| Juniata College... . 2.2.2. scccseeccecececs- J. H. Brumbaugh. 
Lewisburg, Pa.......... Bucknell University ; 2.22. .288 2.5.0.0 22. Thomas A. Edwards, A. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa........ Central Hirh ‘School. 2s: eee tec sen oe 22 Francis B. Brandt, Ph. D. 
ED Se Sete Pompe University-cs:2.eeseesee ss. essckes Herbert Stotesbury, Ph. D. 
‘iis. th Sa ee eee University of Pennsylvania............... A. D. Yocum, Ph. D. 
AUEHUER PE Dace cece ca University of Pittsburg. s <c.nceccwe ae acne E. B. Huey, Ph. D. 
Selinsgrove, Pa..........| Susquehanna University.................- William Noetling, A. M. 
Providence, R.I........ Brown Univers ty tee eee ee est W. B. Jacobs, A. M. 
baubles. C..2..263. University of South Carolina.............. Patterson Wardlaw, A. B. 
froneooure, ©. O.2)0...| Claflin University. io... o.oo kt one cece Sees G. LeRoy Noyes, A. B. 
Brookings, S. Dak...... South Dakota Agricultural College........ Rufus B. McClenon, A. M. 
Mitchell, S. Dak........ Dakota Wesleyan University.............. Samuel Weir, Ph. D. 
Vermilion, S. Dak.......| University of South Dakota............... A. W. Trettien, Ph. D. 
RL OFE Noe OSI... 2-2 fol eV aNKtON COMOPO. ctsua. fee cnet seco Henry K. Warren, LL. D. 
Knoxville, Tenn........ University of Tennessee................... P. P. Claxton, A. M. 
PRIN LOX cou acc cn ee WIHIVeErsity Of TOXaS. ot ccas uns deter tse W.S. Sutton, LL. D. 
WEMeO LOK... \ssulhearet Baylor University 2... ...csee tweet cae oe Frederick Eby, Ph. D. 
Poavan, Utahc .. 5... 0 Brigham Young College................... Daniel C. Jensen, A. B. 


Salt. Lake CIty, Utes Jeol DL Versivy Of UitAl. cosce mcicnecconeseenete Wm. M. Stewart, M. Di. 
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IV.—Proressors oF PEDAGOGY AND HEapbDs or DEPARTMENTS OF PEDAGOGY IN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES—Continued. 


Name of professor or head of 


Location. University or college. department. 
Charlottesville, Va.....- Untversliy.of Virginia... 0.2.0.2 ,es2ccnaee Wm. H. Heck, A. M. 
MOLY Vance eee Emory and Henry College................. Tees McConnell, Ph. D., acting. 
BynchburgVa sess Randolph-Macon Woman’s College........ Wilmot B. Lane, Ph. D. 
Salem) Vai 23. aaa Rosnoke*College 3525.2 eaten cen vanaee F. V. N. Painter, A. M. 
Williamsburg, Va....... College of William and Mary.............. Henry E. Bennett, A. B. 
Pullman, Wash......... State College of Washington............... 
Seattle, Wash........... University of Washington................. Edward O. Sisson, Ph. D. 
Morgantown, W. Va....| West Virginia University................. Jasper N. Deahl, A. M. 
Beloit}, Wise. cscs oeeetes Beloit: Colleges ye en ee eee Almon W. Burr, A. M. 
Madison, Wis........... University of Wisconsin................... M. Vincent O’Shea, B. L. 
Riponwwis 25 ecee eae Ripon Colleeé jis cso = eee eee tae Wm. J. Mutch, Ph. D. 
Waukesha, Wis......... Carroll’ College ss2k ites oe ee James E. Rogers, Ph. D. 
Laramie, Wyo.......... University of. Wyoming: 22. \92.seaseee ce C. F. Buckle, Ph. D.. 

V.—Principats oF NoRMAL SCHOOLS. 
1.—Public normal schools. 

Location. Name of institution. Principal. 

ALABAMA, 
Dapnnes ccc oo. sesso ees Daphne State Normal School.............. B. B. Baker. 
Blorence se eae State Normal College...................--- Marshall C. Wilson. 
Jacksonville wee ote eee Gs (RRO eee ert rack osha Se C. W. Daugette. 
Iiyingston: -aseeee eee Alabama Normal College for Girls......... te Julia S. Tutwiler. 
Montgomery............ State Colored Normal School .............. Wim. B. Patterson 
INOFIiAl Gee cee eee ay Crped eh and Mechanical College for | Walter H. Burhannan. 

egroes. 

DPOY scene ae Sothite cco’ State Normal College...................--. E, M. Shackelford. 

ARIZONA 
LW ETE CNS Babar AEE Se ap 5 Northern Arizona Normal School.......-... R. H. H. Blome. 

(LOIN PIG. as nc cacao on oe Tempe Normal School of Arizona......---. A. J. Matthews. 

ARKANSAS 
Conways. ate eee Arkansas State Normal School.........-..-. J. J. Doyne. 

Pine Blut sees eee Branch Normal College (colored).......-.- Isaac Fisher. 
CALIFORNIA 

Chicos. 20k eee California State Normal School..........-.. Chas. C. Van Liew. 

Los Angeles..........:.- State N bafta School Jesse F. Millspaugh. 

San Diegoss «552 s5e eel EE Boe cea Samuel T. Black. 

San) Francisco=.. sec. sose]-2ae6 Frederick Burk. 

San‘J ose ek. te Sateen lan ie nelseuceaneaes stces ansee |e Morris) Eimer Detlev: 

COLORADO 
Greeley. 220222 22ers Z. X. Snyder. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.¢.. e2--es ee Bridgeport Shae Schools s6.a- ateaktee oa Besse E. Howes. 
Danbury :..22-...cesvers StateNormal School ..225 5.) t senses create John R. Perkins. 
New Britain............ Normal Training School... .......<s,...02-- Marcus White. 
New: Haven see. se eee State Normal Training School..........-... Arthur B. Morrill. 
W illimanties S23. <7 odbc DEAS eon cia Sa Sade ectna omace seen Henry T. Burr. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington... 552.2. .0: Washington Normal School No. 1....-.... Anne M. Goding. 

Doses #12 -saatner se Washington Normal School No. 2 (colored).} Lucy E. Moten. 

FLORIDA. 

"Tallahassed..c2. .s=% anes Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Nathan B. Young. 
lege (colored). 

GEORGIA 
AtHONS.< 1. 3520 ceaeree State Normal School's 4.05 scscce ues oeees E. C. Branson. 
Dougias...5.- + ee seen Southern Normal Institute................ J. Walter Hendricks. 


Milledgeville paitcecdee nes Georgia Normal and Industrial College....! M. M. Parks. 
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V.—PrIincipats oF Normat ScHoots—Continued. 


1.—Public normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
IDAHO. 
JQUA TS ee Oc pee State Normal School...........2-.--0-0--- G. A. Axline. 
WO WIEEOM 2 aque cn wloc clk he.... MOwe ass lac shne essed ccocs hee eeees eee Geo. H. Black. 
ILLINOIS. 
Warbondale...2-...:.2%-- Southern Illinois State Normal University.| D. B. Parkinson. 
Shariestonle.).-2-.-/...-- Eastern Illinois State Normal School. .....- L. C. Lor 
Chicago, Station O...... Chicago Normal School:.2)\2 2.) +... Wm. B. Owen. 
LIC Te Northern Illinois State Normal School..... John W. Cook. 
Vion Western Illinois State Normal School..... Alfred Bayliss. 
INCREAS eatin. kos... THinois State Normal University-......... David Felmley. 
INDIANA. 
Pncignapolis............ Indianapolis Normal School.............-- E. R. Ray. 
Wicrayiel? Eh eer Indiana State Normal School..........-..- William W. Parsons. 
IOWA. 
POSTON EIS ee oo ieee 2c a = Iowa State Teachers College..............- Homer H. Seerley. 
IWOOCDINGs 228. ch saccae ns Woodbine Normal and Commercial School.| M. A. Reed. 
KANSAS. i 
Luray ett 9 I) ae State Normal Schoolases sec. ee sscaset Aue Joseph H. Hill. 
(ONE je, 0 ARES Western Branch State Normal School. .... William S. Picken. 
LUNG SL Sg — e e State Manual Training Normal School..... R. S. Russ. 
KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green.........- Western Kentucky State Normal School. .| H. H. Cherry. 
tac (19h State Normal and Industrial Institute for | John H. Jackson. 
Colored Persons. 
MOUS VILGsgecces--%. >. - Louisville Normal School’ .........-...... W. J. MeConathy. 
RICHMOND Matec cscs 55sec Eastern Kentucky State Normal School... -| Mary C. Roark, acting. 
LOUISIANA. 
Natohitoches.::........- Louisiana State Normal School............ James B. Aswell. 
NCW STIOATIS 2... asics oas. New Orleans Normal School.............. Miss Margaret C. Hanson. 
MAINE. 
SANUINOM ee ccc ast ee Eastern State Normal School.............-. Albert F. Richardson. 
ArMInNEtONS~<..2--..--- Farmington State Normal Bohodl pease. George C. Purington. 
ORD S CN bse sie nim sco cin Madawaska Training School............... Mary P. Nowland. 
CIOPHAMIE soon es csn's> ~~ Western State Normal School............. Walter E. Russell. 
Mees chats es. s <= Lee Normal Academy......-...-.......-.--| John D. Whittier. 
Presque Isle............. Aroostook State Normal School..........- San Lorenzo Merriman, 
Spy yiysits) 6 ES er Springfield Normal School................ Elmer H. Webber. 
MARYLAND. 
PSAITINHOLO: «oo ~.- s - ~~ sete Baltimore Teachers Training School....... Sarah C. Brooks. 
Pee sooe ts «nce Maryland State Normal School............ Sarah E. Richmond. 
TNO ese orate biardiaci Se ats Maryland State Normal School for Colored | Geo. Harrison. 
Teachers. 
TOSUDULS. oe a:. | scien se- Maryland State Normal School...-....... Edward D. Murdaugh. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
i DAs ee a Boston Normal School. .......-.-...-.-..- Wallace C. Boyden. 
LUD a © See ee See Massachusetts Normal Art School......... George H. Bartlett. 
Bridgewater............- State Normal School... ...:2.2.22-.-.0..4 Albert G. Boyden. 
LOTT i nr ie SUSUR 8 SE Ss ee Re rel are hs oy Se John G. Thompson. 
Mrrmingham ss... 0S. f.22.. Gar. Somers cat die oak ten gene tees ane Henry Whittemore. 
CONT i a ae Orbe: o> Dae 2 oe 2 oe ee See on ee Wm. A. Baldwin. 
PRUE irs rans cts bee = o's Ces Astra ete ee ree eee ea Cyrus A. Durgin. 
Wee ke eS Training School for Teachers...........-.. Gertrude Edmund. 
North Adams........... State Normal Schools... . 2... nes. een ne F. F. Murdock. 
ULI 2 eee 3 A Ee ete pons lara a Joseph Asbury Pitman. 
WLOSPEEIG re a. oc5 cosh }l cae. Ce ech a Sis Ea op tap eels hy a ted Clarence A. Brodeur. 
VOSA tae ern 55 01 eoiee - peieee epee Ap kal meee sere E. Harlow Russell. 
MICHIGAN 
(UST oo i Washington Normal School..............- Chas. L. Spain. 
TC AIAIMATOOS oo i. - ieee Western State Normal School............- Dwight B. Waldo. 
Mariette. 2222... 5 ene State..Normal Schook. <0...) back Jncwadiod James H. B. Kaye. 
Mount Pleasant.-....... Central State Normal School. .............} Chas. T. Grawn. 
2 Ea Michigan State Normal School............ Lewis H. Jones. 
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V.—Prinoreats or Norma ScHoots—Continued. 


1.—Public normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 

MINNESOTA. 
Duluth 225i sie. reeves StatedNormal School se-cuaswasecee sap centes E. W. Bohannon. 
Mankato 2.22.3 .cuslscesolecens On ene ae a ote erate Set eet rene Chas. H. Cooper. 
Moorhead 22252 s.tivesecte one GO ssadese seen ease e cate cuslesouatenee Frank A. Weld. 
Ste Cloudsei tt coset eee eee OSes ee oi SLL. oaeeaceee es W. A. Shoemaker. 
St; Paul cce ccs ee ese Teachers Training School .. <<... si secese L. L. Everly. 
Winona d.sce seuss eee seen State Normal School ig. 5. << said emex anes’ .-| G. E. Maxwell. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Shelby ee sb eh ecsave Shelby Normal Institute.................. J. M. Williamson. 
Sherman sec ec. oe vase Mississippi Normal Institute.............- John B. Thompson. 
Walnut Grove.......... Mississippi Central Normal School.........| A. S. McClendon. 

MISSOURI. 
AV8s2c + se ctinn eee ms Douglas County Normal School........... J. A. Hylton. 
Cape Girardeau......... State, Normal School... 2 da... sees nce week W.S. Dearmont. 
Kirksville co aie aac eects State Normal School (first district)........ John R. Kirk. 
Mary villecacc wcitsea ners State Normal School. --.02s.0.2.-cceecace H. K. Taylor. 
St. Louise. -: 2. eee Teachers College tc.0. Renee eee John W. Withers. 
Springfield?- 2. sc seen ce oe State Normal School (fourth district)...... W. T. Carrington. 
Warrensburg............ State Normal School (second district)..... W.J. Uawkins. 

MONTANA. 
Dillonee eas ateencene ss Montana State Normal School............- Henry H. Swain. 

NEBRASKA. 
IKO8InOy os pcs ccccce esac State, Normal School... - -- 5. -s:scsesasenoe A. O. Thomas. 
POV sou cake cosas Sea hees Nebraska State Normal School....... -----| J W. Crabtree. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Plymotith.. nso tsear State Normal, Schools. ose caaachecativiee m= J. E. Klock. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City... -| Teachers Training Rohowl, 252 3.8 ke Joseph H. Brensinger. 
Montclair. . -| New Jersey State Normal School .--| Chas. 8. Chapin. 
Newark.... Newark Normal and Training School......| W. S. Willis. 
Paterson....- -| Paterson Normal Training School......... Frank W. Smith. 
TVENTON. cena New Jersey State Normal and Model | James M. Green. 
Schools. 
NEW MEXICO. 


Las V eras aus New Mexico Normal University..........- B.S. Gowen. 

Bilver.City eset cance Normal School of New Mexico............- C. M. Light. 
NEW YORE. 

“A lany Fetine ticxiasteeinee New York State Normal College........... Wm. J. Milne. 

DOW lin eee Teachers Training School..............-.- J. D. Burks. 
Brockporticwccc woes State Normal and Training School.......- Charles T. McFarlane. 
Brooklynosce sce cass Training School for Teachers.............- Emma L. Johnston. 
Buflalo% 2. a.m eee eee State Normal School. wso.0) Feo James M. Cassety. 
COhOGd ee oc cakase scene Cohoes: Draining School eviers. cisewcecces Cora F. Bratton. 
Cortland... sccscsishsevace State Normal and Training School........ Francis J. Cheney. 
Nredonlasesr2-c:5tsawen pees AG. ei pabils a's bs cin oo acs dee eee there Myron T. Dana. 
Geneseo. 2... uke eeenent Geneseo State Normal School...........-. James V. Sturges. 
New: Palta a osse. jccces State Normal School. . 2523.45 oc dawnt ~s Jas John C, Bliss. 

NeW ¥ Of Roscoe seaseanse New York Training School for Teachers...] E. N. Jones. 

DO eee ogee Normal College of the City of New York...| George 8. Davis. 
OnGONES<stisc cs =n cbneees State, Normal School 2.0. segs os ae ayaa ie Percy I. Bugbee. 
OSWOR0 fasees Son ax count Oswego State Normal and Training School.| Isaac D. Poucher. 
Plattsburg ic. e<isene 4-5 State.Normal School 2. 2.62222. o cess searts Geo. K. Hawkins. 
Potsdamig 2 2 fe5-e ae State Normal and Training School........ Thomas B. Stowell. 
ROCHCSter ss oe csuisake ane Rochester Training School.............-.. Edith A. Scott. 
Syracuse. coos << ems aver Syne High School, Normal Depart- | G. A. Lewis. 

ment. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Elizabeth City.........- State Colored Normal School.............- P. W. Moore. 
Fayetteville... 52... 2. eae oe GOs 2 cn ae aA e eects eee E. E. Smith. 
Greensboro..........---- State Normal and Industrial School....... J. 1. Foust. 

Painter. /sscc0< ore: Cullowhee Normal and Industrial School..| R. L. Madison. 
Pembrok6. c<.sccc coeeees Croaton Normal College................... H. L. Edens. 
Winston................! Slater Industrial and State Normal School.| C. G. O’Kelly. 
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V.—Principats or Normat ScHoots—Continued. 


1.—Public normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Perkins Normal Schools... -.0. .acseccccces 
EMIT ISS Se eile. cnc one priate Normal School eco 52. cp cee cectee 
RuMVGIBNO ss... - <<< 00% Cleveland Normal Training School........ 
COOMA OUS. oo vince ee osnce Columbus Normal School..............--- 
NBME Delia ie aes wee Dayton Normal School.................... 
OmIOLGteee ae... -. scree State: NormaliScliool js:f2s 272 eo 
UMD RG) 2 a is Toledo Normal Training School........... 
OKLAHOMA. 
PM Wee ste sco nasiom vs Northwestern State Normal School.......- 
MOMs. osc oc ccc ans Central State Normal School.............. 
[e271 i Colored Agricultural and Normal Uni- 
versity. 
Weatherford.......-...-. Southwestern State Normal School........ 
OREGON. 
ICS 0 2 Southern Oregon State Normal School... . 
ereatee ee es Central Oregon State Normal School... ...- 
LG) State Normal-Schools2 2220... 2.52 -susne 
WG 1 Eastern State Normal School.............. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BilOOMSHUTE. 2... es StateNormal, School zo. 36-6 vetesdeceescet 
REESE oo ovine n'a 2 aie Southwestern State Normal School........ 
SOUS Ot) 4 Se Se Clarion State Normal School.............- 
East Stroudsburg....... East Stroudsburg State Normal School.... 
Edinboro.......... wee TN LALO UN OFIBE SCHOOL Te. us wee oe ie eho ene 
Miata esto st ck ce ss Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania... 
MRUTELOW Ts ooo oe oe Keystone State Normal School............ 
Lock Haven ............ Central State Normal School. ............. 
NCES 2) Co I a Mansfield State Normal School............ 
PAMMOTS VIG Seca ec ec ccs First Pennsylvania State Normal School... 
JUDE gl Lycoming County Normal School........-. 
Philadelphia... .....:... Philadelphia Normal School for Girls...... 
PAULODOLE see cs -.. cacaee Pittsburg High School, Normal Depart- 
ment. 
ACE I Ao ei a w(a.6,"0 aire Normal and Training School for Girls..... 
Shippensburg.........-.- Cumberland Valley State Normal School. . 
Sreeny PeOetcs Hates c.2 Slippery Rock State Normal School....-..- 
West Chester...........- State Normal School...................0-- 
RHODE ISLAND. 
@rovadence-:.. 2... 202. Rhode Island State Normal School........ 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Orangeburg... 2.5..... Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, 
and Mechanical College of South Carolina. 
LNs bu Ud Re A ee Winthrop Normal College...............-- 


BERAOOR | toss ones eS Northern Normal and Industrial School. - - 
PIRUISOM et Secs cace oe ec piate Normal Schoolss:- 28. acesetee ob ee 
oi ee oe re GOSI eer ee ato e ae menememoe. sets 
YU Pa Eee a a ee (8 Ce AE SE a ond aie ace MRA 
TENNESSEE. 
INAGH VallOee. sos: ca. cece Peabody Normal School.................. 
TEXAS 
IP MMRUIDY toa ate oo a'e six'n ele de North Texas Normal School............... 
PUNTA VALLO Pee: etc ass Sam Houston Normal Institute......-.... 
PTAC VIEW o. 652%. s2scs Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
College (colored). 
UTAH 
monet Clty. oo. Joc eese Southern Branch of the State Normal 


School. 


Principal. 


Thos, A. Hillyer. 
Hugh S. Buffum. 


Lee R. Knight. 

Henry G. Williams. 
James W. McLane. 
Margaret W. Sutherland. 
Grace A. Greene. 

H. C. Minnich. 

Mrs. Ella M. R. Baird. 


Walter L. Ross. 
J. A. McLauchlin. 
Inman E. Page. 


Clyde A. Payne, acting. 
A. L. Briggs. 

Edwin De Vore Ressler. 
Robert Carver French. 


D. J. Waller, jr. 

J. D. Meese, acting. 
J. George Becht. 
E. L. Kemp. 
John F. Bigler. 
James E. Ament, 
A. C. Rothermel. 
J. R. Flickinger. 
Andrew T. Smith. 
E. Oram Lyte. 

H. A. Spotts. 

J. M. Willard. 
Jane Ralston. 


Martha R. Seiders. 
Samuel A. Martin. 


Albert E. Maltby. 
George M. Philips. 


John L. Alger. 


Thos. E. Miller. 
D. B. Johnson. 


Geo. W. Nash. 
J. W. Heston. 
F, L. Cook. 

G. G. Wenzlaff. 


James D. Porter. 


W. H. Bruce. 
H. F. Estill. 
Ed. L. Blackshear. 


G. W. Decker. 
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V.—Princrpats or Normat ScHoots—Continued. 


1.—Publie normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
VERMONT. 
Castleton ...07 ccc sean State Normal School............... ....---| Philip R. Leavenworth. 
JOHNSON? esc ee eee eee GOS, dc. Sette santot te sahesteseeenaseess Edward D. Collins. 
Randolph Center......-.|...-- COR. sane saaonbews aca Reh aawlatenceeeee Charles H. Morrill. 
VIRGINIA. 
Warmville:. 3.5: eca.3eae State Female Normal School............-- J. L. Jarman. 
Hampton teeeeesaee: 2 Slane Normal and Agricultural In- | H. B. Frissell. 
stitute 
Petersburg: .< 5 s..ese sesh Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute | J. H. Jolinston. 
(colored). 
WASHINGTON. 
Bellinghamee sv s1css2s a. State Normal School oo ene an aia Edward T. Mathes. 
Cheney sai0t 3s eee it PAGE ee Sea emt te AAS mle cyte Py ayn Hiram C. Sampson. 
Bllensburg.<.- 222 ---- cise OG toe Coens Be ona cue inne nel ee ante ee W. E. Wilson. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Athena ea sine ecm State Normal School......... aid ei staajstaiscere'e C, L. Bemis. 
Feirmouttis.ce-.- oes eee ee ee QO. 222 Baio a coin cake lo nm waiahetane erates on U.S. Fleming. 
Glonville: cans aceeemoge ere QO ames Weiss, sive «berate tues: cata wags ilgili eae E. G. Rohrbough. 
Huntington ett... Marshall College, State Normal School... - ee J. Corbly. 
Institute 22) (aes see West Virginia Colored Institute..........- J. McH. Jones. 
Shepherdstown......... Shepherd College, State Normal School.... Thomas C. Miller. 
W est duibertye te. -sceeee West Liberty State Normal School........ John C. Shaw. 
WISCONSIN. 
Gays Mills .2- 222 e see. Crawford County Training School.......-- a E. Pratt. 
Ladysmith... ..| Rusk County Normal School............-- R. H. Burns. 
Manitowoc... . a aah County Teachers Training Fred Christiansen. 
choo 
Menomonie...... ...-| Dunn County Teachers Training School...) G. L. Bowman. 
Milwaukee....... sane | UAL IN OF IAL PCHOOL 5 on c- anni simienrisk eases Charles McKenney. 
Oshkosh oP eee ae eee 8 ae pea ai etl Tr ip ob es ay ie John A. H. Keith. 
Pistieville-soce- Ses, cee ener 8 Oe bale tae cachet ie Serta onl ee ete W.J. Southerland. 
Rice Lakes: tei sct eee tai County Training School for | John E. Hale. 
River Hallsceswez.seoa River Falls State Normal School....-..... W. J. Brier. 
Stevens Point..........-. State‘Normal School. 2-2-3 - 3 a occas John F. Sims. 
Superlor:ct soe Superior State Normal School...........-.-. V.E. McCaskill. 
EEL eemerite ner n= Marathon County Training School......-. O. E. Wells. 
Whitewater............- State Normal School.............-....--.- Albert Salisbury. 
2.—Private normal schools. 
Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
ALABAMA. 
Caollmans cts cue eees sr Normal Department, Polytechnic College | S. A. Fetter. 
and Ladies’ Institute. : 
Mobileze cocses pees cere Emerson Normal Institute...............- Rey. A. T. Burnell. 
Snow BHM oe aa Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute.| W. J. Edwards. 
TPUSKES GO. cone ee anise veers Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute.| B. T. Washington. 
ARKANSAS. 
Pea Ridge, foie cose Pea Ridge Masonic College..........---.-- S. C. Parish. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Berkeley ..>.-.2222.s<ee4 Oakland Kindergarten Training Class....| Grace E. Barnard. Tan 
PEOCKLON c.o-8 oa baa ae Western Normal School .................. J. R. Humphreys. 
COLORADO 
DOD VOR oem ete ie oe Denver Normal and Preparatory School..| R. A. Le Doux. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. <a. ceeeecs Kindergarten Normal Training School....} Miss Susan P. Pollock. 
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V.—Prinorpats or Normat ScHoots—Continued. 


2.—Private normal: schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
FLORIDA. 
ol ee oes Jasper Normal Institute................... Geo. M. Lynch. 
OSD ee Florida Normal Institute.............-...- W. B. Cate. 
Orange Park... 2.452% Orange Park Normal and Manual Train- | Mrs. L. St. J. Hitchcock. 
ing School. 
GEORGIA. 
pocial Circle... 2=:---<- Negro Normal and Industrial School. ..... James A. Love. 
Phomasville. .<....:2/2! Allen Normal and Industrial School....... Abbie B. Howland. 
ILLINOIS. 
PERSO as forms o'='a's ==> - oa German Evangelical Lutheran Teachers’ | Theo. Brohm. 
pang ft 
PROG Osis sas otis caine Chicago dergarten College............. Elizabeth Harrison. 
WAM eso etc. sess se. Dixon College and Normal School......... W. 4H. Williamson. 
HPOOPEStOM . <2) ns a. + Greer College: x's Murwlns Darden sok ee. E. L. Bailey. 
MIDGHOT eee vec cus wees Wells School for Teachers........--..-...- H. W. Sullivan. 
PSMA VENGU Soe cri as s.0'ee Rushville Normal and Business College...| Maxwell Kennedy. 
INDIANA 
Groh ity os ee Central Normal College..................-- G. W. Dunlavy. 
Indianapolis............ Teachers’ College of Indianapolis.......... Eliza A. Blaker. 
LEN (A Marion Normal College.....-.............. C. W. Boucher. 
Fvochestet se aces. 23. 0c Rochester Normal University............. Wi. H. Banta. 
IOWA. 
GINO. 2-62... 25. Southern Iowa Normal School...........- H. C. Brown. 
Lid Ei] Denison Normal School............-.-. .-.-| W. C. Van Ness, 
Mason City............- Memorial University, Normal Department.| Fred D. Cram. 
WROti Vine eee ass ~~ an 3s Perry Normal Soligtles -Sercebesiik tan C. D. Jones. 
Shenandoah............. Western Normal College, Shenandoah | J. M. Hussey. 
Commercial Institute and Musical Con- 
teat hedaag! 
ERO ctatgies a viens soem s+ = Waukon Business College and Normal | W. L. Peck. 
School. 
\ KANSAS, 
INIQKEPSON c— 526-2 5-2.--s Niokersoni College ..ccusieseccvcsccvecccsvces E. B. Smith. 
KENTUCKY 
1nd a res aoe Hazard Baptist Institute.................- W. H. Sasser. 
Lee a hg) 1 a oe Chandler Normal School.................- Fannie J. Webster. 
Liki Kentucky Normal College................. Walter M. Byington. 
Middleburg... -..-.-...... Middleburg Normal College..............- J. S. Lawhorn. 
LS Morehead Normal School.................- F. C. Button. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans...........- UAMAC a 21 5 COX eine aie oy Et BE eee ae F. Wenger. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston (1069 Boylston)... sir, rie School, Kindergarten Normal | Annie C. Rust. 
asses. 
MVENESE. Ss 5.9 ss ca eein «'s Kindergarten Training School............. Lucy Wheelock. 
OMe nina mice niecse « Perry Kindergarten Normal School....... Annie M. Perry. 
MICHIGAN. 
Sop Thomas Normal Training School.......... Jennie L. Thomas. 
ORO Yictuis saw occcee ess Graves Normal Academy................- M. O. Graves. 
MINNESOTA. 
ERGINON Sts ob «0 cin cnicos Lutheran Normal School.............--.- O. Lokensgaard. 
(SF 20 Dr. Martin Luther College...............- A. Ackermann. 
MISSISSIPPI 


PEOUPAIOO seinen ssn ccuciew Normal Department, Tougaloo University.| Frank G. Woodworth. 
CUR 2 5 eee Utica Normal and Industrial Institute....| W. H. Holtzclaw. 
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V.—PrIncripats oF NorMAL ScHoots—Continued. 


2.—Private normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
MISSOURI. 
Chillicothe... ....s..5-26 Chillicothe Normal Business and Short- | Allen Moore. 
hand College. 
Coltimbia 2225-4 285: 22 Columbia Normal School.............---- Geo. H. Beasley. 
NEBRASKA. 
woofon Ses Sceeee Fremont Normal School..................| W.H. Clemmons. 
eee dos Boresess Santee Normal Training School...........| Alfred L. Riggs. 


se eee a = Nebraska Normal College.................| Fred M. Pile. 


Sane tareen a Js pu caenty Normal and Collegiate Insti- | Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson. 


tute. 
wate aheetasiek Normal and Collegiate Institute..... .| Edward F. Childs. 
..-| Rowan Normal Industrial Institute .| C. S. Somerville. 


scsuee| cAlbion Academy... 222 6.2 see .| John A. Savage. 
Set ee As Henderson Normal Institute. ... ..| J. A. Cotton. 
LEA To Pia sea meyers es 8 St. Augustine School..-. 22a. + o~ nema kee Rev. A. B. Hunter. 
Wilmington: 3. 2-sesece, Gregory Normal Institute..............-.- J. H. Arnold. 
Wintoncsrscskseaat eee Waters Normal Institute..............-.. C. 8. Brown. 
OHIO. 

Canfleld gazes cance sone te Northeastern Ohio Normal College....... .| J. Freeman Guy. 
Dayton: coss<.2 aes St.-Mary’s Academy 2) 3. 225322 ae Brother George N. Sauer. 
Lebanon 27-458. onectee National Normal University...........--- Rey. Floyd Poe. 
Woodville jasc c tee kee Woodville Lutheran Normal School......-. K. Hemminghaus. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHONGY wos vivcs cue act eee Institute for Colored Youth.............-. Hugh M. Browne. 
Pittsburg oer ace cs eee eee Pittsburg and Allegheny Kindergarten | Alice N. Parker. 

College. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston <-s2-..-2--2-- Avery Normal Institute.................- Morrison A. Holmes. 
Gainey 26-02) ae eee Cherokee Normal and Industrial Institute.| F. D. Sims. 
Green wood? <.o..s2s0ee- Brewer Normal School.................--- Rev. J. M. Robinson. 
TANCAStOL Foca sw cce seeks a eZ Normal and Industrial Insti- | M. D. Lee. 
ute. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls 222.2 2.28e Lutheran Normal School..............---- Rev. Z. J. Ordal. 
TENNESSEE. 
DIGKSON . 2 scneecs ceoetee Tennessee Normal School. .... T. B. Loggins. 
Huntingdon..... Seetic? Southern Normal University .| J. A. Baber. 
Momphisste. ~araccss. Le Moyne Normal Institute... Ludwig T. Larsen. 
Morristown. ....-.-~.--- Morristown Normal Academy Judson 8S. Hill. 
Winchester =-cctn eee Winchester Normal School. ............-- R. A. Clark. 
TEXAS. 
Commerce. 0.0..12eee East Texas Normal College..........-.--- W. L. Mayo. 
VIRGINIA. 

Reysville. e.sese ocseen Keysville Mission Industrial School. ...--- Wm. H. Hayes. 
Lawrenceville. .......... St. Paul Normal and Industrial School. ...| Rev. James 8. Russell. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harpers Ferry.....-...- Storer Coleee ses. fot 5 ake ee tawe ee ease Henry T. McDonald. 
- WISCONSIN. 
Menomonie............- Stout Institute. -2. cht vs Pose ee eens L. D. Harvey. 
Milwaukee so-so onccoe- National German-American ‘Teachers’ | Max Grie is 

Seminary. 
Stedrancis -. 2. eee Cathet Normal School of the Holy Fam- | Rev. M. J. Lochemes. 
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